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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

New  Orleans,  April   1,   1920. 

To  His  Elxcellency, 

Ruffin  G.  Pleasant, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

and  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly: 

I  beg  to  present  herewith  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  covering  the  period  from  April  1 ,  1918  to  April 
1 ,   1 920,  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration 
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Summary  of  Activities 

By  the  Commissioner 


The  Department  and  Its  Work 
at  a  Glance. 

THE  DEPARTMENT,  created  by  Act  127  of  1912,  as 
amended  by  Act  66  of  1916,  has  entire  control  of  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State,  and  is  supported  by  the  licenses  and  taxes  col- 
lected under  the  various  conservation  laws,  which  it  may  ex- 
pend to  the  extent  of  $175,000  annually,  not  including  the  por- 
tion of  the  severance  tax  expendable  on  forest  conservation; 
any  surplus  over  that  amount  is  credited  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  state. 

Besides  collecting  the  licenses  required  for  taking  certain 
of  the  live  resources  of  the  state,  as  provided  in  Act  127  of 
1912,  and  elsewhere,  the  department  has  charge  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  "severance"  tax,  or  levy  on  timber,  turpentine, 
gas,  oil,  salt,  and  sulphur  taken  from  their  natural  locations, 
part  of  which  is  available  for  the  protection  of  some  of  these 
resources,  as  provided  by  Act  20  of  the  extra  session  of  1918. 

MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

In  this  division  of  the  work,  the  most  important  activities 
of  the  department  are  the  conservation  cf  gas  and  oil.  The 
general  provisions  for  this  work  are  found  in  Act  254  of  1910, 
which  authorizes  the  department  to  supervise  all  mining  oper- 
ations, t6  prevent  waste  in  the  drilling,  piping  and  using  of 
gas  and  oil.  Act  268  of  1918  prevents  the  use  of  natural  gas 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  the  common  source  of  sup- 
ply, and  empowers  the  department  to  limit  the  flow  of  any 
well  for  24  hours  to  25  per  cent  of  its  potential  capacity, 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  pumps  to  accelerate  the  natural 
flow.  Act  270  of  1918  providea  that  the  department  may 
limit  the  proportion  of  natural  gas  that  may  be  taken  from 
a  common  source  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation. 
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Act  190  of  1910,  requiring  that  gas  and  oil  be  properly 
confined  within  pipes  and  proper  receptacles  within  two  days 
after  a  well  has  been  brought  in,  and  Act  71  of  1906,  di- 
rected against  those  who  wilfully  and  intentionally  set  fire 
to  gas  and  oil  wells  or  permit  them  to  go  wild  or  who  attempt 
to  divert  gas  from  pipe  lines,  and  requiring  the  plugging  of 
abandoned  gas  wells  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  water  into 
the  gas  sands,  give  the  department  ample  and  specific  power 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  gas  and  oil. 


FORESTS. 

The  department  derives  its  powers  in  regard  to  the  forests 
from  Act  261  of  1910,  permitting  the  department  to  co- 
operate with  the  owners  of  timber  lands  in  the  prevention 
of  forest  fires  and  the  formulation  of  other  means  of  pro- 
moting reforestation.  Under  this  act,  the  department  may 
prosecute  anyone  causing  or  permitting  fires  on  forest  lands 
to  damage  property  other  than  his  own.  The  department 
has  authority  through  Act  164  of  1918  to  require  that  loco- 
motives and  stationary  engines  be  equipped  with  spark  ar- 
resters where  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  forests. 

GAME    AND    OTHER    WILD    LIFE,    INCLUDING    ALL 
BIRDS    AND    MAMMALS. 

The  provisions  of  Act  204  of  1912  and  Act  83  of  1918  give 
the  department  authority  to  prohibit  entirely  the  taking 
of  wild  life  on  any  refuges  set  aside  for  its  projection;  to 
enforce  the  closed  season  on  fur-bearing  animals,  bear,  deer, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  wild  turkey,  quail,  doves,  geese,  ducks, 
night  herons,  coots,  rails,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  etc.;  to 
prohibit  entirely  the  killing  of  any  other  bird  than  the  game- 
birds  and  a  few  outlaws,  thus  giving  ample  protection  to  all 
song  and  insectivorous  birds  and  others  of  a  beneficial  nature; 
to  prohibit  the  trapping  of  non-game  birds,  their  possession 
dead  or  alive,  or  the  sale  of  their  plumage;  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  game  birds  and  animals  that  may  be  taken  in  a  day 
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or  a  season;  to  enforce  certain  provisions,  which,  supple- 
mented by  the  Federal  migratory  bird  law  and  regulations, 
prohibit  the  sale  of  all  game  birds  and  animals  except  squir- 
rels and  rabbits;  to  limit  the  hunting  of  game  birds  and 
animals  to  certain  hours. 

From  Act  219  of  1916,  the  department  receives  authority 
to  encourage  the  propagfation  of  game  by  private  enterprise, 
permitting  its  sale  as  breeding  stock  or  as  food  when  killed 
by  any  other  means  than  shooting  and  when  properly  tagged 
to  show  its  origin  as  propagated  game. 

FISH,   SALT   WATER   SHRIMP,   DIAMOND-BACK   TER- 
RAPINS,  CRABS,    FROGS. 

The  most  comprehensive  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
department  for  the  protection  and  upbuilding  of  the  fisheries 
are  found  in  Act  127  of  1912,  which  provides  that  the  depart- 
ment may  set  aside  various  waters  for  fish  propagation,  may 
acquire  fish  roe  for  propagation  purposes  from  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  giving  a  percentage  of  the  fry  hatched  in 
return  for  the  roe  furnished,  and  may  stock  the  waters  of 
any  parish  at  the  request  of  the  police  jury  ctf  the  parish. 
Under  this  act,  also,  the  department  may  prohibit  entirely 
the  taking  of  any  species  of  fish  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  3  years.  Under  Act  204  of  1912,  the  department  is  re- 
quired to  enforce  numerous  specific  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fishery  resources,  among  the  most  Important 
of  which  are  the  closed  season  on  the  fresh-water  commercial 
varieties,  such  as  catfish  and  buffalo  fish;  pro^vision  forbid- 
ding the  catching  of  fresh-water  game  fish  (bass,  sunfish, 
etc.)  by  other  means  than  rod,  hook  and  line,  forbidding  the 
sale  of  such  fish,  forbidding  the  use  of  gill  nets,  trammel  nets, 
fyke  nets  or  any  permanently  set  means  of  taking  fish,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  hoop  nets  in  streams  less  than  40  yards 
in  width,  forbidding  the  use  of  seines  in  fresh  water  except 
certain  specified  bodies  of  water  for  which  permits  and 
licenses  are  issued  to  allow  the  catching  of  the  commercial 
varieties;  close  season  on  the  capture  and  sale  of  diamond- 
back  terrapins  and  regulation  of  the  minimum  size  of  terra- 
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pins  that  may  be  caught;  collection  of  licenses  from  persons 
engaged  in  wholesale  buying  and  shipping  of  fish  and  the 
propagation  of  diamond-back  terrapins. 

Protection  of  salt  water  fish  is  provided  in  Act  183  of  1912, 
which  prohibits  the  catching  of  salt  water  fish  of  less  than 
a  specified  length,  and  collects  licenses  on  seines  of  more  than 
40  fathoms  in  length. 

Act  86  of  1918  provides  protection  for  salt  water  shrimp, 
and  regulates  the  lengths  and  sizes  of  mesh  of  shrimp  seines, 
the  season  in  which  shrimp  may  be  caught  for  canning  and 
drying,  the  use  of  trawls,  and  the  payment  of  seine  licenses. 

Under  Act  104  of  1918,  the  department  has  power  to  regu- 
late traffic  in  crabs  without  restricting  their  use  for  local 
domestic  consumption. 

The  department  has  the  right,  under  Act  89  of  1918,  to 
regulate  the  capture  and  sale  and  shipping  of  frogs. 

OYSTERS  AND   WATERBOTTOMS. 

The  department  is  given  wide  authority  and  discretion  by 
Act  54  of  1914  in  regard  to  the  leasing  of  the  natural  oyster 
beds  or  "reefs"  as  well  as  water-bottoms  on  which  oysters 
are  not  growing  or  have  not  always  grown,  but  on  which  their 
culture  may  be  undertaken  successfully.  Under  this  act  the 
department  is  required  to  reserve  certain  ** reefs'*  from  leas- 
ing, to  limit  the  area  of  other  grounds  that  may  be  leased 
to  one  lessee,  to  protect  lessees  in  their  leases,  to  prohibit 
dredging  on  the  natural  beds  except  in  water  over  a  certain 
depth,  to  regulate  the  size  of  oysters  that  may  be  taken  from 
the  natural  beds,  to  require  that  all  perscn:^,  firms  or  cor- 
porations engaged  in  packing,  canning  and  shipping  oysters 
have  their  business  domiciled  in  the  state,  to  prohibit  the 
shipping  of  oysters  out  of  the  state  for  packino:  and  can- 
ning elsewhere,  to  require  a  license  from  persons,  firms  or 
corporations  engaged  in  canning  oysters,  to  collect  a  tax 
on  all  oysters  purchased  or  gathered,  to  require  a  license 
of  all  boats  engaged  in  the  oyster  industry,  and  a  license 
from  those  buying  oysters  for  resale  and  shipment. 

Acts  258  of  1910  and  42  of  1914  give  the  department  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  use  of  sand,  shells  and  gravel  from 
the  waterbottoms  of  the  state  by  requiring  a  lease  and  taxes 
from  those  using  these  resources. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

There  has  been  a  greater  necessity  for  the  work  of  this 
department  during  the  period  covered  by  the  present  report 
than  at  any  preceding  time  in  its  existence.  The  general 
economic  conditons  existing  during  and  since  the  war  have 
called  for  the  application  of  eveiy  essential  of  conservation. 
Fortunately,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  a  point  had  been 
reached  in  the  development  of  the  department  that  made  it 
possible  to  meet  most  of  these  requirements  promptly  and 
in  an  effective  and  comprehensive  way. 

The  accomplishments  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  work 
will  be  found  fully  covered  in  the  several  portions  of  the  re- 
port that  deal  with  them,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  here  that 
our  people  have  never  shown  as  great  an  interest  in  conser- 
vation as  during  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  depart- 
ment, by  co-operating  with  the  pubhc  and  all  agencies  capa- 
ble of  assisting  in  the  work,  sought  to  properly  direct  the 
energies  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state  so  that  they  might  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  wealth  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  the  reason- 
able restrictions  placed  upon  its  enjoyment. 

While  our  work  is  constantly  growing,  the  classification  of 
its  several  features  remains  substantially  the  same  as  when 
the  department  was  organized.  In  other  words,  the  efforts 
of  the  department  are  becoming  standardized,  and  the 
growth  is  mainly  in  the  amount  of  work  that  comes  up  for 
disposition  by  its  several  divisions,  showing  that  its  activ- 
ities have  been  correctly  classified,  and  that  the  development 
is  following  naturally  along  the  various  lines  that  have  been 
laid  out  for  it. 

The  general  administrative  function  of  the  department  is 
exercised  by  the  commissioner.  The  detailed  activities  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendents  of  the  following 
divisions : 

1.  Mines  and  minerals; 

2.  Forestry ; 

3.  Wild  life,  including  game  and  birds  generally; 

4.  Fisheries,  including  salt-water  shrimp,  crabs, 
diamond-back  terrapins,  etc.; 

5.  Oysters  and  waterbottoms ; 

6.  Collection  of  the  severance  tax,  or  levy  upon  those  who 
take  timber  and  mineral  resources  from  their  natural  lo- 
cations ; 

7.  Information. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    WORK. 

Not  only  have  large  demands  been  made  upon  the  depart- 
ment since  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  but  some  en- 
tirely new  problems  have  come  up  for  settlement.  There  has 
been  an  unusual  demand  for  most  of  the  resources  under 
the  care  of  the  department,  and  it  has  been  necessary  in 
taking  up  the  extra  work  thus  created  to  protect  less  ob- 
vious, but  in  the  end  equally  important  necessities  of  the 
situation.  Rapid  production  of  lumber,  oil,  pelts,  and  natural 
food  resources  placed  upon  the  department  many  new  re- 
sponsibilities, while  the  routine  of  protective  work  was  in- 
creased in  anticipation  of  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

COLLECTION  OF  SEVERANCE  TAX. 

The  law  passed  by  the  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1918,  placing  under  the  control  of  the  department 
the  collection  of  a  tax  on  persons,  firms  and  corporations  tak- 
ing timber  and  mineral  resources  from  their  natural  loca- 
tions and  the  assignment  of  part  of  the  tax  to  the  uses  of 
the  department  for  conserving  the  forests  and  the  mineral 
resources  was  a  very  beneficial  step  but  the  proportion  of 
the  tax  available  to  the  department  is  still  insufficient, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  gas  and  oil  to  about  $25,000,  and  in 
the  case  of  timber  to  about  $15,000. 

The  income  from  these  taxes  is  expendable  only  upon  the 
protection  of  the  resources  on  which  it  is  levied,  which  is  an 
equitable  arrangement.  As  the  protection  of  these  re- 
sources, however,  is  of  prime  importance  and  interest  to 
those  who  pay  the  tax,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  a 
larger  part  of  it  were  allowed  for  protective  work.  The  ap- 
plication of  restrictive  steps  in  the  production  and  use  of 
gas  and  oil,  and  the  forest  fire  service  and  other  work  for 
the  protection  of  the  forests,  necessitate  the  employment 
of  a  considerable  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  satisfac- 
tory results.  While  the  extension  of  operations  in  the  case 
of  minerals  will  increase  this  source  of  revenue,  the  cutting 
of  timber  is  decreasing  rather  than  increasing,  and  the  need 
of  protection  is  doubly  important  if  a  supply  of  timber  for 
the  future  is  to  be  preserved,  and  it  is  urgent,  therefore, 
that  the  proportion  of  this  tax  reverting  to  the  department 
be  materially  increased. 

MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

The  continued  and  in  some  res])ccts  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  Louisiana,  especially  those 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  has  placed  upon  the  de- 
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partment  one  of  its  greatest  responsibilities.  In  meeting  this 
demand,  the  department  has  devoted  its  energies  to  two 
principal  lines  of  control,  first,  the  gathering  of  statistics, 
and  second,  direct  field  supervision  of  production  and  han- 
dling. No  intelligent  plan  for  the  conservation  of  the  sources 
of  gas  and  oil  can  be  formulated  without  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  production.  The  department  has  established  at 
Shreveport  a  special  office  for  the  division  of  mines  and 
minerals,  and  accurate  weekly  and  other  periodical  reports 
of  production  have  been  made  to  that  office.  The  collection 
of  these  statistics  has  proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  the  department's  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  production  and  handling  of  oil  and  gas,  putting  the 
field  employees  in  closer  touch  with  actual  conditions  in  the 
producing  districts. 

The  system  of  reporting  on  gas  and  oil  production  adopted 
by  the  department  includes  records  of  new  locations,  placing 
of  rigs,  progress  of  drilling,  result  of  operations  and  dispo- 
sition made  of  wells  when  operations  are  concluded,  whether 
successfully  or  otherwise.  In  this  manner,  the  commissioner 
has  been  kept  fully  advised  on  any  situation  that  required 
his  special  attention. 

The  department  has  been  much  concerned  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  gas  fields  of  the  State  and  the  correction 
of  waste,  which  has  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
number  of  wells  have  been  killed  through  the  work  of  the 
department.  Several  wells  in  the  Ouachita  field  are  still 
running  wild  and  create  a  serious  condition  to  handle,  but 
the  department  is  making  a  serious  effort  toward  that 
end. 

The  department  has  been  much  handicapped  in  its  work 
in  both  the  oil  and  gas  fields  by  the  lack  of  funds,  as  the 
amount  available  under  the  severance  law  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  present  requirements. 

The  question  of  the  use  and  regulation  of  the  natural  gas 
resources  of  the  State  should  be  given  consideration  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  natural  gas  resources  of  Louisiana  are  very  great  but 
the  carbon  plants  are  coming  into  the  State  to  an  alarming 
extent  and  it  leads  us  to  express  the  conviction  that  unless 
a  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  gas  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carbon  black,  this  asset,  which  has  been  conceded 
to  be  an  asset  to  the  whole  people,  will  be  greatly  impaired. 
Its  use,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  limited  (1)  to  general  do- 
mestic consumption,  (2)  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
things  which  are  most  necessary  in  the  economic  upbuild- 
ing of  communities.     When  these  uses  have  been  served, 
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consideration  might  then  be  given  to  other  things  if  the 
supply  is  sufficient. 

Carbon  is  a  necessary  commodity,  but  the  establishment 
of  carbon  plants  means  but  little  in  the  State  from  the  point 
of  industrial  development,  as,  after  the  initial  cost  of  build- 
ing has  been  met,  they  are  of  little  value  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  limited  number  of  people  are  employed,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  such  plants  means  nothing  to  community  business. 

It  is  the  personal  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  use 
of  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black  should  be 
limited  by  act  of  the  Legislature. 

A  set  of  comprehensive  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas  was  adopted  by  the  department 
December  1, 1918.  Rules  effective  April  1, 1920,  to  regulate 
gas  production  in  Ouachita  and  Morehouse  Parishes 
have  also  been  adopted.  Under  these  provisions  the 
department's  representatives  have  been  active  in  de- 
tecting and  correcting  instances  of  waste  due  either 
to  accidents  in  drilling  or  the  failure  of  operators  to 
observe  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  relative 
to  oil  and  gas  production.  Difficulties  have  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  department,  however,  in  the  cases  of  some 
wells  that  had  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  owners  and  that 
could  have  been  readily  closed  or  otherwise  remedied  through 
co-operation  of  all  adjoining  operators.  As  a  rule,  however, 
operators  have  proved  themselves  entirely  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  immediate  interests  where  a  troublesome  condition  at 
one  location  could  be  corrrected  only  by  concerted  action  of 
adjacent  owners  or  lessees. 

Besides  the  usual  dangers  of  oil  and  gas  waste  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  department,  there  was  a  threatened 
serious  loss  of  oil  through  lack  of  adequate  storage  and  pipe 
line  facilities  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1919,  rendering 
it  necessary  io  store  oil  in  earthen  reservoirs.  Some  of  the 
reservoirs  were  softened  by  rain,  and  as  a  consequence  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  reservoirs  was  lost  in  several  in- 
stances. While  this  phase  of  oil  conservation  is  covered 
more  specifically  in  the  report  of  the  mineral  division,  it 
should  be  stated  here  that  reports  of  the  waste  of  oil  in  this 
manner  were  much  exaggerated.  Our  inspectors  kept  this 
situation  under  close  observation,  and  determined  that  no 
large  quantity  of  oil  was  being  carried  away  on  streams  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  such  accidents  occurred.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil  on  a  stream  appears  much  greater  than  the 
facts  will  show,  and  it  was  this  circumstance  that  gave  rise 
to  many  unfounded  reports  of  waste. 

TTie  probable  future  supply  of  gas  and  oil  in  Louisiana  is 
a  question  to  which  the  department  has  given  the  most  seri- 
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ous  consideration.  The  rapidity  of  production,  especially  of 
oil,  in  the  past  year  has  made  it  impossible  to  reach  even 
an  approximate  conclusion  in  this  respect.  Conditions  are 
too  unsettled,  data  are  accvunulating  too  rapidly  and  indica- 
tions are  too  varied  and  problematical  to  permit  a  fair  ap- 
praisement at  this  time.  It  seems  safe  to  state,  however, 
that,  all  things  considered,  Louisiana  has  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  supplies  of  both  oil  and  gas  in  the  world,  and  that 
for  that  very  reason,  giving  the  state  a  wonderful  industrial 
supremacy,  efforts  toward  conservation  of  these  resources 
should  be  redoubled. 

FORESTRY. 

Marked  progress  in  forest  conservation  legislation  and  in 
the  organization  of  the  forest  work  of  the  department  has 
been  made  since  the  issuance  of  the  last  biennial  report.  The 
amendment  of  the  severance  tax  act  by  the  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1918  has  provided  funds  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment for  proper  forest  protection. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  forestry 
division  measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  co-operation 
from  lumbermen,  owners  of  cut-over  lands,  local  officials  and 
representative  citizens  in  reducing  loss  from  forest  fires. 
While,  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  forest  act,  some  of 
these  fires  may  be  prevented  by  legal  means,  many  of  them 
are  preventable  only  through  action  of  the  owners  of  timber 
and  cut-over  lands,  who  must  recognize  that  control  of  forest 
fires  is  the  only  means  of  conserving  the  forests,  and  act  in 
accordance  with  their  convictions.  Despite  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  state  that  fires  in  forests  and  on 
cut-over  lands  are  actually  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  grazing  ranges  and  for  the  removal  of  brush  accumulated 
by  natural  processes  or  after  the  cutting  of  timber,  much 
headway  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  public  as 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  matter.  Especially  encouraging 
has  been  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  conservative 
lumbering  and  policies  of  reforestation  among  the  leading 
lumbermen  and  leading  timber  companies  of  the  state.  Such 
progress  has  been  made  through  conferences  and  correspond- 
ence and  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  In  fact  the  en- 
tire subject  of  forest  conservation  has  been  more  effectively 
agitated  through  the  state  in  the  past  two  years  than  at  any 
preceding  time  in  the  history  of  Louisiana,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  prospect  that  public  opinion  will  soon  crystallize 
sufficiently  to  warrant  legislation  providing  a  more  compre- 
hensive control  by  the  state  of  forest  lands  and  forest  opera- 
tions. 
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One  very  beneficial  feature  of  the  present  forestry  laws 
of  Louisiana  is  that  providing  that  the  State  may  make  a 
contract  with  owners  of  cut-over  lands  providing  for  their 
reforestation  on  a  low-assessment  basis.  This  provision  has 
been  carried  out  with  excellent  results  in  the  case  of  the 
Urania  Lumber  Company,  and  the  creation  of  the  Urania 
co-operative  forest.  The  continued  development  of  the 
Urania  forest  is  considered  in  some  detail  in  the  report  of 
the  Forestry  Division.  In  calling  special  attention  to  the 
merits  of  this  plan,  the  commissioner  wishes  to  centre  at- 
tention on  what  has  proved  a  highly  practical  and  notably 
Ifuccessful  means  of  reforesting  some  of  our  cut-over  lands 
and  a  guide  to  yet  more  comprehensive  legislation  for  the 
reforestation  of  such  lands  on  a  basis  of  partial  or  entire 
control  by  the  State. 

The  most  important  needs  of  forest  conservation  in  Louisi- 
ana at  present  are  the  segregation  of  pine  lands  suitable  ex- 
clusively for  the  growth  of  timber  and  the  right  of  the  state 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  fire  prevention  on  such 
lands,  thereby  insuring  their  reforestation. 

The  value  of  a  decision  and  appropriate  legislation  on  these 
points  was  fully  brought  out  in  the  discussions  at  the  second 
Southern  Forestry  Congress  held  in  New  Orleans  January 
28-30,  1920.  The  present  forestry  laws  give  the  state  no 
power  in  these  respects,  as  the  only  corrective  or  adminis- 
trative functions  permitted  to  the  department  under  existing 
laws  cover  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  lands  of  another  and  th»* 
use  of  spark  arresters  on  locomotives  and  other  engines  bum- 
ing  wood  or  coal. 

Besides  its  educational  work  and  that  of  enforcing  the 
above  laws,  much  has  been  accomphshed  by  the  department 
in  the  study  of  forest  conditions  in  Louisiana,  forming  the 
basis  for  future  plans  of  reforestation. 

GAME. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  two 
years  in  the  work  of  game  protection,  and  most  features  of 
the  laws  protecting  wild  Ufe  have  proved  satisfactory.  In- 
creases in  the  amount  of  game,  due  to  enforcement  of  the 
laws  in  preceding  years,  have  been  a  valuable  object  lesson 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
careful  conservation  of  our  games  resources  has  grown  in  a 
gratifying  manner.  Increased  demand  for  furs  from  Louisi- 
ana has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
wild  life  situation  in  the  state,  and  regulation  of  this  traffic 
has  been  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
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ment.  The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  all  migratory  game  birds,  went  into  effect  during  this 
period,  and  necessitated  several  radical  changes  iin  the  game 
protective  policy  of  the  state.  The  comparative  scarcity  of 
ducks,  however,  during  both  the  seasons  of  1918-19  and 
1919-20,  due  to  unfavorable  conditions,  made  the  effects  of 
this  law  less  important  than  had  been  anticipated,  which, 
perhaps,  was  fortunate,  as  the  public  has  had  opportunity  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  change,  and  thus  the  department 
has  been  relieved  of  undue  difficulty  in  conforming  the  state 
law  to  the  federal  law  in  this  respect. 

Game  legislation  in  Louisiana  is  now  in  a  condition  where 
the  best  employment  of  the  various  groups  of  wild  life  is  as- 
sured. The  fur-bearing  animals  are  protected  for  purely 
commercial  purposes ;  game  animals  and  game  birds  are  con- 
served for  their  value  in  affording  recreation  and  food  in 
limited  quantities;  while  the  insectivorous  birds  and  other 
non-game  species  are  protected  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  other  industries  and  for  their  place  among  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  state.  The  department  has  striven  to  im- 
press upon  our  citizens  that  in  many  instances  our  wild  life  is 
less  important  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  when  captured 
than  for  the  many  indirect  benefits  it  confers  upon  our  people 
in  its  wild  state. 

The  gift  of  Marsh  Island  and  the  Rockefeller  tract  to  the 
state  of  Louisiana  as  a  perpetual  refuge  for  waterfowl  and 
other  wild  life,  formally  tendered  by  the  Sage  and  Rocke- 
feller foundations  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this  report, 
in  connection  with  the  previous  gift  to  the  state  by  Edward 
Avery  Mcllhenny  and  Charles  Willis  Ward  of  the  state  wild 
life  refuge,  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  significant 
acts  in  the  history  of  game  protection  in  America  if  not 
throughout  the  world.  These  generous  acts,  anticipated 
ever  since  the  tracts  in  question  had  been  acquired  by  the 
recent  owners  and  entrusted  to  the  control  of  this  depart- 
ment, brings  to  a  close  a  deeply  instructive  and  thoroughly 
successful  chapter  in  wild  life  conservation. 

The  demonstration  afforded  by  this  department  that  with 
proper  measures  and  earnest  endeavor  sudi  refuges  could 
be  made  absolute  sanctuaries  for  the  game  birds  and  other 
creatures  resorting  to  them  was  sufficient  proof  to  the 
donors  that  their  philanthropic  project  could  be  fully  real- 
ized. Hence  the  deeding  of  the  several  tracts  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  with  the  obligation  that  its  department  of 
conservation  continue  in  the  future  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  denizens  of  the  wild  that  have  thus  been  shelt- 
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ered,  and  in  all  matters  necessary  execute  the  stewardship 
that  was  made  a  prerequisite  of  the  gift. 

In  extent  and  location  these  tracts  are  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance in  state  and  national  game  protective  programs. 
Their  value  is  increased  also  by  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  tract  of  approximately  60,000  acres  owned 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  and  other  conserva- 
tionists and  afforded  protection  by  this  department.  In  all, 
about  240,000  acres  are  embraced  in  the  area  thus  protected, 
Marsh  Island  having  an  area  of  about  78,000  acres,  while 
the  Rockefeller  tract  has  an  area  of  about  89,000  acres.  The 
state  wild  life  refuge  adds  13,000  acres  to  the  combined 
area.  As  shown  in  the  map  of  these  various  tracts  appear- 
ing in  the  report  of  the  game  division,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 80,000  acres  between  the  Mcllhenny  property  and 
the  Rockefeller  tract  that  it  is  hoped  may  be  acquired  grad- 
ually at  least  by  the  state. 

This  vast  area,  affording  asylum  to  almost  countless  ducks 
and  geese  in  winter  and  a  place  of  residence  or  resort  for 
varied  and  abundant  life  of  other  kinds,  especially  some  of 
the  fur-bearing  animals  and  a  number  of  species  of  water- 
birds  besides  wildfowl,  is  a  focus  for  protective  work 
throughout  the  Mississippi  valley  and  central  Gulf  coast  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Not  only  does  the  region  thus 
placed  under  reservation  afford  protection  at  this  time,  but 
it  assures  the  perpetuation  of  many  species  of  birds  that 
without  an  extensive  habitat  of  this  kind  in  which  to  breed 
or  rest  would  eventually  be  forced  from  the  American  wilds. 
While  such  a  region  as  this  is  probably  not  sufficient  in 
itself  to  insure  the  necessary  protection  for  American 
migratory  wildfowl  and  related  species,  it  is  an  absolutely 
essential  part  of  a  complete  north-and-south  series  of  ref- 
uges that  will  prevent  the  gradual  extinction  of  much  of  the 
best  game  resources  of  the  country. 

It  remains  now  merely  for  the  General  Assembly  to  ac- 
cept tho  gifts  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Since  last  reporting  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Depart- 
ment has  discontinue  active  operations  on  the  State  Game 
Farm  at  Avery  Island. 

The  principal  object  for  which  the  farm  was  established 
was  to  supply  breeding  stock  to  any  person  in  the  State  who 
might  be  interested  in  private  propagation  of  wild  ducks, 
geese,  ring-neck  pheasants  and  possibly  other  kinds  of. 
game.  In  the  matter  of  restocking  wild  covers,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  natural  reproduction,  safeguarded  by  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  in  this  connection,  would  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  maintain  the  native  game  bird  supply  in- 
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tact.  The  introduced  ring-necked  pheasant  was  the  only 
species  that  it  appeared  advisable  to  propagate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  more  game  for  the  general  public. 

While  some  benefits  accrued  from  the  operation  of  the 
game  farm,  as  a  general  proposition  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  work  of  this  character  at  the  present  time  in 
Louisiana  would  not  be  particularly  successful,  and  it  was 
deemed  best,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  undertaking  for  the 
present.  The  expense  attached  to  this  undertaking,  com- 
pared to  the  relatively  small  number  of  persons  who  ap- 
peared interested  in  propagating  native  game  birds  either 
for  profit  or  pleasure,  was  the  principal  factor  that  deter- 
mined the  Department  to  discontinue  the  game  farm.  Game 
birds  are  still  so  plentiful  in  Louisiana  that  the  incentive 
to  propagate  them  appears  slight  Although  the  sale  of 
strictly  wild  game  birds  has  been  prohibited  by  State  and 
Federal  laws,  waterfowl  and  other  game  birds  are  still 
enjoyed  by  many  persons  who  find  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply their  own  tables  through  their  gunning  or  that  of  some 
relative  or  friend,  and  sale  of  propagated  wild  game  birds 
has  offered  no  special  inducement  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  ring-necked  pheasant,  the  introduction 
of  such  birds  into  many  parts  of  the  State  would  be  de- 
sirable, but  in  a  considerable  part  of  Louisiana,  the  land  has 
not  the  drainage  suitable  to  this  species.  While  the  ring- 
necked  pheasant  requires  water,  as  do  many  of  the  other 
gallinaceae,  there  must  not  be  excessive  moisture  in  the 
soil,  especially  on  the  rearing  grounds.  The  best  sections 
of  the  State  for  the  introduction  of  this  species  are  un- 
doubtedly the  higher  but  well-watered  parishes,  and  if 
pheasant  breeding  could  be  conducted  at  a  smaller  expense 
by  the  State  than  has  so  far  proved  possible,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  attempt  to  stock  this  section.  In  the  mean- 
time individual  effort  in  these  sections  may  accompUsh 
something. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  that  game  protection  has  taken 
a  firm  hold  on  the  hunters  of  the  state  is  the  uniformity  with 
which  the  state  license  provision  has  been  observed.  The 
department  experiences  practically  no  difficulty  in  enforcing 
this  feature  of  the  law. 

The  policing  of  the  various  game  districts  of  the  state  has 
been,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  with  which 
the  department  has  been  confronted.  Absolute  enforcement 
of  the  close  season,  bag  limits,  and  similar  provisions  has 
never  been  possible  in  any  state,  nor,  in  our  opinion,  will 
it  ever  be  possible,  and  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
states  to  police.    Nevertheless  the  department  has  suc- 
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ceeded  in  keeping  down  to  a  small  percentage  the  instances 
of  flagrant  violations,  and  has  acted  with  the  necessary  vigor 
where  hunters  appeared  disposed  to  throw  off  the  restraint 
of  the  law.  It  is  our  belief  that  by  concentrating  efForts  on 
such  cases,  and  making  an  example  of  those  who  deliberately 
commit  serious  violations,  we  succeed  thus  in  keepinig  down 
those  minor  infractions  that  frequently  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  most  vigilant  officers.  More  violations 
are  due  to  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  than  to  willful  in- 
tent, and  while  these  are  not  accepted  as  excuses  in  most 
cases,  we  believe  that  the  greatest  good  is  accomplished  by 
emhasizinig  the  penalty  in  cases  where  intent  can  be  shown, 
and  by  directing  the  attention  of  hunters  to  the 
good  derived  from  the  observance  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  law.  A  certain  proportion  of  vio- 
lations is  due  to  several  defects  and  inconsistencies  now  ex- 
isting in  the  law,  and  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  depart- 
ment to  have  the  necessary  changes  made  at  the  cominig 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  believe  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  secure  a  closer  agreement  between 
the  several  seasons  for  killing  game.  This  feature  of  the 
matter  will  be  found  treated  in  the  detailed  report  of  the 
game  division. 

FISHERIES. 

The  growth  of  the  extensive  fishing  industries  of  Louis- 
iana has  never  been  greater  than  in  the  past  two  years,  due 
largely  to  the  added  food  requirements  arising  with  the  war. 
Fish  production  was  maintained  at  a  maximum  by  the  inter- 
ests that  were  engaged  in  it,  and  the  department  found  it 
necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  to  care  for  the  un- 
usual demands  made  upon  the  State's  supply  of  this  food. 
Fishermen  were  thus  brought  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
value  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  viewed 
with  new  interest  any  measures  or  policies  likely  to  conserve 
and  increase  the  supply  or  encourage  a  more  intensive  culti- 
vation of  this  resource. 

New  steps  were  taken  by  the  department  to  keep  a  statis- 
tical check  on  the  use  of  fish  and  the  benefits  derived  by 
actual  consumers  and  those  engaged  in  the  initial  handling 
and  shipment  of  this  food  supply.  Our  investigations  showed 
that  in  New  Orleans  at  least  there  was  a  decided  tendency 
towards  combination  and  price  control  among  the  distribu- 
tors, and  in  co-operation  with  the  food  administration,  this 
department  did  whatever  was  possible  to  defeat  this  prac- 
tice. The  regulations  of  the  food  administration  afforded 
some  relief  against  this  form  of  manipulation,  and  publicity 
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ffiven  to  differences  between  iprices  paid  the  fishermen  and 
those  exacted  from  the  retailers  was  employed  with  good 
effect.  Frequent  reports  on  prices  of  salt-water  fish,  salt- 
water shrimp  and  crabs  were  required  of  the  principal  deal- 
ers attempting  this  combination,  and  comparison  was  made 
with  the  prices  paid  by  the  retailer  and  by  the  consumer. 

Study  of  new  means  of  conserving  the  fish  supply,  of  the 
possibilities  of  various  phases  of  the  industry,  and  of  the 
comparative  demands  on  the  fishery  products  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  department.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  salt-water  shrimp  and  of  the  common 
varieties  of  fresh-water  fish.  The  object  of  such  study  was 
to  encourage  the  fishing  industry  along  sound  economic  lines 
and  to  promote  the  direct  enjojmient  of  the  State's  fish 
wealth  by  the  mass  of  our  citizens. 

Steps  taken  by  the  department  to  increase  the  State's  sup- 
ply of  fish,  notably  the  buffalo  fish,  are  fully  described  in  the 
report  of  the  division  of  fisheries.  Such  work,  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  a  large  scale  ever  undertaken  in  the  State,  and  made 
possible  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  has  not 
only  stimulated  the  branch  of  the  industry  immediately 
affected,  by  insuring  its  further  development,  but  has  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  great  possibilities  of  creneral  fish 
culture  in  Louisiana.  This  work  was  done  at  the  Government 
fish  hatchery  established  at  Atchafalaya,  La.,  under  a  special 
Federal  emergency  appropriation,  and  has  furnished  the 
department  experience  that  will  prove  invaluable  in  future 
fish  hatchery  and  cultural  work. 

Biological  investisrations  with  reference  to  seafoods,  espe- 
cially salt-water  shrimp,  are  among  the  most  important 
activities  of  this  division  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  several  important  points  will  be  settled  in  this 
way,  and  that  the  most  effective  means  of  conservation  of 
this  resource  will  be  conclusively  established  as  a  result  of 
the  studies  in  question. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  fishery  work, 
the  department  realizes  that  there  is  still  great  opportunity 
for  expansion  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  the  present  plans 
of  the  department  in  this  respect  should  lead  to  even  greater 
developments  in  the  next  two  years. 

OYSTERS  AND  WATER  BOTTOMS. 

The  general  state  of  the  oyster  industry  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conservation  laws  affecting  it  was  satisfactory 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  and  a  normal 
firrowth  for  this  industry  was  recorded. 
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The  value  to  the  State  uf  -tKiB  induRfj^  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  With  the 
cost  of  practically  all  other  foods  steadily  advancing,  the 
price  of  oysters  remained  almost  stationary,  for  the  gather- 
ing of  this  ever-abundant  crop  is  accomplished  with  perhaps 
the  least  outlay  of  capital  in  proportion  to  the  turnover  of 
any  of  the  natural  or  cultivated  food  supplies  of  the  State. 
Although  the  demand  for  oysters  in  season  in  Louisiana  is 
always  great,  the  supply  is  usually  equal  to  it  and  is  readily 
accessible  and  obtainable  from  widely  independent  sources, 
insuring  equitable  distribution  and  price  determination.  This 
is  the  result  of  both  natural  conditions  and  the  very  satisfac- 
tory leasing  laws  of  the  State,  which  the  department  has 
taken  every  occasion  to  enforce  impartially,  thus  attractingr 
many  to  the  oyster  industry. 

The  most  important  consideration  with  which  the  oyster 
industry  and  the  department  are  now  concerned  is  the  ex- 
tension of  desirable  situations  for  oyster  culture.  The  best 
areas  are  being  gradually  placed  under  lease,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  future  development  must  be  such  as  to  permit  the 
planting  and  gathering  of  oysters  on  new  grounds  with  the 
same  ease  as  in  the  past.  Every  possible  means  must  be  pre- 
sented to  our  citizens  to  obtain  bedding  material  and  seed 
oysters,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  conditions  must  be  arti- 
ficially influenced  to  provide  the  proper  environment  for  the 
growth  of  oysters  to  that  point  of  perfection  obtainable  in 
most  of  the  coastal  waters  of  the  State. 

While  many  progressive  citizens  of  the  State  are  engaged 
in  the  oyster  industry,  the  vahie  of  this  business  has  not  been 
made  known  sufficiently  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
even  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  State.  Were  its  possibilities 
fully  recognized  in  other  quarters,  especially  the  ease  with 
which  even  limited  energy  and  capital  are  rewarded,  the  pop- 
ulation of  many  of  the  coast  parishes  would  be  much  in- 
creased and  the  present  extent  of  the  business,  which  is  not 
clearly  recognized  because  of  the  large  area  over  which  it  is 
distributed,  would  be  increased  to  proportions  that  would 
rival  even  those  of  the  amcultural  and  timbering  interests 
of  the  State.  From  the  fishing  of  oysters  for  the  local  market 
to  the  operation  of  large  canneries,  the  oyster  business  offers 
a  chance  for  every  deorree  of  individual  and  collective  indus- 
try. The  department  hopes  to  see  its  own  educational  efforts 
for  further  development  of  the  oyster  business  supplemented 
by  other  State  departments  that  may  properly  take  up  such 
work,  as  well  as  by  unofficial  organizations  of  various  kinds. 
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STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  an  effective  enforcement  of  the 
conservation  laws  and  the  fullest  development  of  the  State's 
natural  resources  is  lack  of  definite  information  and  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  principle  of  conserva- 
tion, like  that  of  any  other  movement  in  the  general  interest, 
must  be  kept  vital  by  constant  and  graphic  statement  of  its 
significance.  While  the  objects  of  the  work  and  the  record 
of  its  performance  become  best  known  by  means  of  the  press, 
there  are  various  other  channels  of  publicity.  The  depart- 
ment strives  to  make  each  of  its  representatives  an  exponent 
of  the  conservation  work,  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with 
those  centers  where  public  opinion  is  formed.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  department  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
the  development  of  natural  resources  topics  through  which 
the  public  becomes  conversant  with  the  general  character  of 
conservation  policies  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  details 
of  conservation  methods.  By  such  means  the  department 
establishes  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  and  its 
necessity  than  by  merely  formal  publications,  some  of  which, 
however,  it  issues  as  a  matter  of  reference  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  particularly  close  and  detailed  studies  of  con- 
servation subjects. 
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Arrests  for  Violations  of  Conservation 

Laws 


VIOLATIONS  REPORTED  BY  GAME  DIVISION. 

Hunting  Birds  During  Closed  Season. 

Section  9,  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested  49 

Found  guilty  30 

Pending 19 

Hunting  Deer  During  Closed  Season. 

(Section  4,  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested  „ 15 

Found  guilty  6 

Pending 9 

Hunting  Squirrels  During  Closed  Season. 

(Section  5,  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested 9 

Found  guilty  4 

Pending 5 

Killing  Non-Game  Birds. 

(Section  3  of  Act  83  of  1918.) 

Arrested  _ SO 

Found  guilty  26 

Pending „ 4 

Trapping  During  Closed  Season. 

(Section  6  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested  28 

Found  guilty 18 

Discharged 2 

Pending    8 
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Trapping  Without  a  License. 

(Section  1  of  Act  293  of  1914.) 

Arrested  ! 10 

Found  guilty  _ 6 

Pending  „ 4 

Trapping  Without  a  Permit  on  State  Preserves. 

(Sections  19  and  28  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested - ^ : 3 

Pending „ 3 

Hunting  Without  a  License. 

(Section  14  of  Act  127  of  1912.) 

Arrested , 36 

Found  guilty 52 

Discharged - 2 

Pending 12 


VIOLATIONS  REPORTED  BY  FISHERIES  DIVISION. 
Selling  Fresh  Wafer  Fish  During  Close  Season. 

(Section  39  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested - 5 

Pending - 5 

Obstructing  Streams. 

(Section  53  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested 1 

Pending ~ 1 

Using  IHegal  Tackle. 

(Section  45  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested - _ , 28 

Found  guilty 11 

Discharged  „ 2 

Pending _ 10 
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Seining  Without  a  License. 

(Section  33  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested  _ „ 4 

Found  guilty  .! S 

Pending „ 1 

Buying  and  SeUing  Fresh  Water  Fish  Without  a  License. 

(Section  24  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested  7 

Found  guilty  - 2 

Pending  5 

Dynamiting  Streams. 

(Section  57  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested  - S 

Pending    ! - 3 

Selling  Buffalo  and  Cat  Fish  in  Close  Season. 

(Section  39  of  Act  204  of  1912.) 

Arrested  5 

Pending    6 

Trawling  Inside  Waters  for  Shrimp,  Non-Observance  of 
Rules  and  Regulations  Adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment.   (Salt  Water  Shrimp.) 

(Section  6  of  Act  86  of  1918.) 

Arrested  3 

Pending    ^ 3 


VIOLATIONS  REPORTED  BY  OYSTER  DIVISION. 
Taking  Oysters  from  Leased  Grounds. 

(Section  1  of  Act  6  of  1917.) 

Arrested  147 

Found  Guilty ..  147 

Summary 

Total  Arrested  382 

Found  Guilty  273 

Discharged      _  6 

Pending 103 
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Recommendations  for  New  Legislation. 

A  law  providing  the  use  of  a  greater  part  of  the  severance 
tax  for  the  protection  of  gas,  oil  and  timber. 

A  law  giving  the  department  of  conservation  the  right  to 
collect  from  dealers  a  tax  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  furs  bought  from  trappers  within  the  state  or 
to  collect  from  the  trapper  a  similar  tax  on  furs  shipped  to 
dealers  out  of  the  state. 

A  law  prohibiting  all  hunting  with  guns  and  lights  at 
night  except  for  frogs  and  alligators,  and  to  make  it  illegal 
to  have  in  possession  on  the  hunting  grounds  at  night  any 
kind  of  game  except  frogs  and  alligators. 

A  law  giving  the  commissioner  of  conservation  discre- 
tionary power  to  fix  and  change  the  open  seasons  for  game 
and  fish  and  seafoods  as  circumstances  niay  warrant,  but 
providing  that  no  season  shall  be  of  greater  length  than 
may  be  specified  in  the  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  L.  ALEXANDER, 
Commissioner. 
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Division  of  Minerals. 

The  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  Louisiana, 
especially  the  former,  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
not  only  the  most  important  consideration  of  this  Division, 
but  one  of  the  most  wonderful  records  in  the  history  of 
these  two  natural  products.  New  districts  have  been  dis- 
covered in  rapid  succession  and  the  production  has  been  so 
great  and  consistent  in  recent  months  that  prospectors  and 
operators  have  come  into  the  fields  in  numbers  unprece- 
dented in  the  development  of  the  State's  resources. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  conditions  the  Mineral 
Division  of  this  Department  has  had  to  arrange  for  a  great 
and  sudden  extension  of  its  work.  Both  the  inspection  and 
statistical  service  of  the  Division  have  been  called  upon  to 
an  unusual  extent,  and  only  the  absolutely  essential  data 
pertaining  to  these  two  branches  of  the  service  are  included 
in  this  report. 

REGULATION  OF  GAS  AND  OIL. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  gas  and  oil  industry  in  Louisiana, 
the  Division  of  Minerals  has  taken  advantage  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  experience  of  operators  in  other  fields  and 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Louisiana  fields.  The  great  in- 
crease in  production  that  has  occurred  within  the  past  year 
has  intensified  the  importance  of  close  regulation  so  that 
abuses  in  gas  and  oil  production  likely  to  become  widespread 
might  be  checked  in  their  incipiency,  and  a  serious  menace 
to  the  future  productivity  of  the  fields  thereby  averted. 

The  great  extent  of  the  territory  in  which  oil  and  gas  are 
found,  the  diversity  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  this  Di- 
vision, and  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal  have 
been  offset  by  simplifying  procedure  and  limiting  inspec- 
tion work  to  those  features  of  regulation  that  have  proved 
most  productive  of  good  results  in  the  past. 

Operations  in  the  gas  and  oil  fields  of  the  State  are  now 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment December  1,  1918,  and  the  special  regulations  gov- 
erning the  production  of  gas  in  the  Monroe  district,  adopted 
March  15,  1920. 

G>nservatian  of  Gas. 

The  most  important  gas-producing  section  of  Louisiana  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Monroe  district,  embracing  portions 
of  Ouachita,  Morehouse  and  Union  Parishes.    Intensive  ex- 
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ploitation  of  this  field  has  resulted  in  much  waste  in  some 
instances,  and  conditions  were  such  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  that  a  conference  of  the  commissioner  of  con- 
servation, the  superintendent  of  this  Division  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the 
principal  producers  operating  in  the  Monroe  field  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  effect  more  stringent  regu- 
lation in  the  production  of  gas.  Such  regulation  has  been 
provided  in  the  following  resolution  of  the  Department: 

As  a  protection  of  the  gas  fields  and  wells  in  the 
Parishes  of  Ouachita  and  Morehouse,  the  following 
has  been  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  State  of  Louisiana: 

In  the  drilling  of  any  and  all  wells  in  the  future 
in  the  above  mentioned  parishes  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  operator  or  operators  to  use  less  than  three 
strings  of  casing  made  up  of  10-inch,  8-inch  and 
6-inch.  The  first  two  strings  to  exclude  the  upper 
waters  and  the  6-inch  cemented  as  near  the  gas  or 
oil  sands  as  possible.  The  casing  so  used  shall  be 
cemented  and  the  cement  brought  up  in  the  hole 
outside  of  the  casing,  so  as  to  effectually  shut  off  all 
water.  The  casing  must  be  properly  set  in  suitable 
formation  and  cemented  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
cement. 

Any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  who 
drills  a  well  in  the  above  mentioned  parishes  for 
either  gas  or  oil  or  for  testing  or  relief  purposes  of 
any  description  shall  adhere  strictly  to  the  above  rule 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  and  all  such  work. 

The  foregoing  is  promulgated  as  a  regulation  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation,  State  of  Louisiana, 
under  the  authority  of  Section  4  of  Act  No.  270,  of 
1918,  and  adopted  this  15th  day  of  March,  1920,  and  it 
is  required  that  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  be 
complied  with  within  15  days  from  the  date  of  its 
adoption. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     CONSERVATION,      STATE      OF 
LOUISIANA. 

M.  L.  ALEXANDER, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  15th,  1920.      Commissioner. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting both  blow-outs  and  underground  waste  of  gas.    The 
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latter  has  occurred  often  as  a  result  of  leaks  in  casing:. 
Great  quantities  of  gas  have  escaped  thus  into  an  overly- 
ing gas  stratum  having  a  low  pressure,  whence  it  escaped 
subsequently  through  other  wells ;  or  have  exposed  a  water 
stratum,  from  which,  following  changes  of  pressure,  the 
water  has  gained  access  to  the  gas  strata  below.  Owing 
to  the  ecape  of  gas  from  the  casings,  the  shallower  strata 
in  many  parts  of  the  Monroe  field  have  become  charged  with 
gas  under  high  pressure,  and  the  difficulties  of  drilling  have 
been  greatly  increased. 

One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  past  in  the 
Monroe  district  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  en- 
countered at  depths  of  from  500  to  800  feet  has  an  erosive 
effect  upon  the  casing,  and  frequently  causes  split  joints, 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  into  the  water  sand.  The  regu- 
lations recently  adopted  by  the  Department,  requiring  the 
extra  casings,  have  proved  effective  in  overcoming  this  con- 
dition. 

One  of  the  important  requirements  made  of  the  operators 
in  the  Monroe  district  has  been  the  maintenance  of  pres- 
sure at  a  level  that  would  prevent  the  ingress  of  salt  water 
into  the  gas  sand.  Where  gas  has  been  drawn  off  too  freely, 
this  condition  has  proven  troublesome  and  in  some  instances 
destructive  of  the  future  productivity  of  the  gas  sands.  By 
drawing  on  the  gas  gradually,  allowing  a  natural  replacement 
of  gas,  the  entrance  of  salt  water  into  the  sand  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  cause  of  blow-outs  has  been  identical  in  practically  all 
instances.  Insufficient  precautions  to  confine  the  gas  in 
the  casing  have  resulted  in  the  loosening  of  the  formations 
on  the  outside  of  the  first  casing,  permitting  the  gas  to  work 
upward  and  finally  cause  a  blow-out  and  form  a  crater, 
cariying  the  casing  with  it.  Under  the  new  regulations  of 
the  Department  this  has  been  made  impossible. 

Prevention  of  waste  of  gas  from  wells  producing  gas  only 
and  from  those  producing  both  gas  and  oil  has  been  effected 
in  a  number  of  instances  by  the  process  known  as  "lubri- 
cation," which  consists  in  pumping  mud-laden  water  of  the 
thickest  possible  consistency  into  the  well,  and  allowing  it 
to  filter  into  the  gas  sand  until  the  pressure  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  the  escape  of  the  gas  may  be  readily 
controlled. 

Co-operation  of  Gas  Producers. 

The  benefit  of  close  organization  among  the  gas  producers 
was  one  of  the  subjects  emphasized  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Monroe  earlier  in  the  year.  Through  a  definite  association, 
it  would  be  possible  for  every  operator  in  the  field  to  proceed 
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advisedly  before  engaging  in  any  undertaking,  as  such  an 
association  could  provide  the  proper  field  maps  and  compila- 
tion of  data  as  to  logs  and  other  features  of  drilling,  and 
could  arrange  for  a  study  of  all  existing  wells. 

Metering  of  Gas  Wells. 

All  gas-producing  wells  throughout  the  State  are  indi- 
vidually and  separately  metered.  Placing  of  separate 
meters  on  each  well  correctly  determines  the  natural  flow 
of  a  well  and  gives  this  Department  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  capacity  of  a  well,  and  whether  or  not  the  oper- 
ator or  owner  of  any  such  well  or  wells  is  violating  the  law 
in  taking  more  than  25  cent  of  its  capacity. 

The  meters  in  use  are  accessible,  and  can  be  inspected  and 
read  by  our  field  agents  and  inspectors  at  any  time  that  they 
may  wish  to  determine  their  accuracy  and  manner  of  in- 
stallation. 

The  work  of  checking  and  reading  these  meters  is  looked 
after  by  the  agents  and  inspectors  of  this  division  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

Wild  Wells  and  Craters. 

Some  of  the  more  important  wild  wells  and  craters  cor- 
rected by  the  Department  in  Ouachita,  Morehouse  and 
Union  Parishes  during  the  last  two  years  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Morehouse  Oil  and  Development  Company's  gas  well  In 
Section  33,  Township  22,  Range  5,  Morehouse  Parish,  La., 
went  wild  and  proved  to  be  a  crater,  which  was  brought 
under  control  and  subdued  by  the  Department. 

The  Commercial  Oil  and  Gas  Company's  gas  well  in  Sec- 
tion 14,  Township  20,  Range  4,  Morehouse  Parish,  La.,  went 
to  salt  water  and  was  killed  by  this  Department  to  prevent 
any  surface  or  underground  damage  therefrom. 

Ouachita  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company's  "Leiber"  well 
No.  1,  same  being  in  Section  33,  Township  20,  Range  4, 
Ouachita  Parish,  formed  a  crater,  which  was  cured  by  this 
Department. 

The  Southern  Carbon  Company's  "Coal"  gas  well  No.  1, 
in  Sefction  35,  Township  20,  Range  4,  Ouachita  Parish, 
fbrmed  a  crater,  and  it  was  brought  under  control  and  cured 
by  this  Department. 

The  Federal  Petroleum  Company's  "Saw  Mill"  gas  well 
No.  1,  in  Section  13,  Township  20,  Range  4,  Union  Parish, 
La.,  was  closed  by  this  Department,  as  the  waste  of  gas  was 
too  great. 
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Ouachita  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company's  "Smith"  No.  1 
gas  well  was  opened  by  this  Department  to  relieve  "Smith" 


An  Oil  Well  Fire  in  the  Bull  Bayou  District  that 
was  Finally  Controlled. 

No.  3,  owned  by  the  same  company,  as  "Smith"  No.  3  was 
forming  a  crater  and  the  opening  of  "Smith"  No.  1  relieved 
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the  threatened  bad  condition,  and  after  clearing  up  the  situ- 
ation the  Department  ordered  the  company  to  run  in  a 
string  of  4-inch  casing  in  order  to  prevent  any  other 
trouble  and  waste  of  gas  from  that  source. 

Ouachita  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company's  "Sandige"  No. 
1,  same  being  in  Section  27,  Township  20,  Range  4,  Ouachita 
Parish,  blew  out  on  account  of  "Smith"  No.  1,  ahd  that 
trouble  was  promptly  and  permanently  relieved  by  this 
Department. 


GAS  AND  OIL  STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  information  of  the  mineral  division  in  re- 
gard to  gas  and  oil  has  been  compiled  chiefly  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads.  1.  Number  of  operations;  2.  Production; 
3.  Drilling  data  and  conditions.  Besides  this  information, 
the  Department  of  Conservation  has  access  to  the  log  of 
every  well  drilled,  and  will  furnish  information  of  this  char- 
acter that  might  be  of  value  to  any  operator  who  has  pre- 
pared to  drill  in  any  of  the  fields  of  the  State. 


Number  of  Operations. 

The  collection  of  information  as  to  the  number  of  opera- 
tions, while  important  in  itself,  is  particularly  valuable  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained.  Before  drill- 
ing, deepening  or  pulling  either  gas  or  oil  wells  operators  are 
required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  to 
furnish  certain  information  before  a  permit  for  the  work  is 
issued.  Therefore,  the  State  has  been  safeguarded  at  the 
inception  of  every  undertaking  in  the  oil  or  gas  fields,  and 
the  ground-work  for  all  future  information  is  laid. 

The  procedure  in  issuing  permits  in  Louisiana  is  for 
the  operators  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  location  of  the 
site  shown  on  the  section  plot,  which  is  checked  up  by  this 
division;  and  a  statement  of  just  what  operation  the  permit 
is  to  cover. 

The  record  of  permits  issued  in  1918  and  1919  shows  very 
clearly  the  recent  extension  of  activities  in  the  principal  gas 
and  oil  sections  of  the  State.  In  1918  the  number  of  per- 
mits issued  was  235,  while  in  1919  the  number  was  864. 
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Production  of  OiL 

The  production  of  oil  for  the  several  parishes  of  the  State 
during  the  past  two  years  was  as  follows : 

1918. 

Parish.  Bbls. 

Acadia 270,079 

Caddo 12,589,822 

Calcasieu  1,937,592 

De  Soto  1,207,593 

Red  River 981,047 

Total    -, 17,349,540 

1919. 
Parish.  Bbls. 

Acadia  and  Evangeline 150,167 

Caddo 8,523,964 

Calcasieu  1,333,959 

Claiborne 1,027,703 

De  Soto  1,184,991 

Red  River  2,576,899 

Sabine   6,985 

Amount  held  in  storage 2,505,485 

Total    17,310,485 

Total  for  both  years 34,660,025 

Producti<m  of  Gas. 

The  production  of  gas  for  the  several  parishes  of  the  State 
during  the  past  two  years  was  as  follows : 

1918. 

Cubic  feet. 

Bossier 16,634,960,455 

Caddo 15,603,419,466 

De  Soto  6,369,139,254 

Ouachita   5,731,212,664 

Red  River  979,710,721 

Morehouse  _ 361,300,750 

Terrebonne  189,603,500 

Total  - 45,869,846,810 
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1919. 

Cubic  feet. 

Bossier „ 18,412,075,626 

Caddo - 15,820,210,977 

De  Soto 4,345,799,392 

Ouachita   7,144,765,052 

Red  River 1,541,566,900 

Morehouse  1,552,115,000 

Terrebonne  520,504,200 

Claiborne „ 15,250,000 


Total 49,352,287,147 


Total  cubic  feet  for  both  years 95,221,633,957 

Drilling  Data. 

Total  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells  drilled  in  1919,  and  the 
percentage  of  dry  holes  : 

Total  wells  drilled 661 

Oil  wells 498 

Gas  Wells 47 

Dry  wells 116 

661  661 

Failure  percentage,  17.5. 

By  Districts : 

Comple- 
tions. 

CSaddo 358 

Bull  Bayou 132 

Claiborne    138 

Other  fields  33 


Produc- 

Fail- 

ers 

ures. 

299 

50 

126 

6 

115 

23 

6 

28 

545 

116 

TV)tals  ^ 661 

Drilling  C<mditions  for  (ML 

The  conditions  encountered  in  the  drilling  of  oil  and  gas 
wells  in  Louisiana  have  been  summarized  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  information  gathered  from  all  available  sources  of 
information  in  the  State,  and  are  published  below  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  may  operate  in  the  Louisiana  fields. 

CALCASIEU  PARISH— Oil  is  found  only  a  depth  of 
2,025  feet,  and  the  daily  average  production  of  a  well  is  2,500 
barrels.  The  quality  is  23  gravity,  and  it  takes  about  45 
days  to  drill  at  the  cost  of  about  $25,000. 
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CLAIBORNE  PARISH— There  are  two  oil  producinir 
sands  in  this  parish,  the  shallow  ''pay"  at  a  depth  of  1,020 
to  1,400  feet,  and  the  lower  stratum  at  a  depth  of  2,000  to 
2,100  feet.  This  oil  is  from  38  to  40  gravity,  and  it  is  lifted 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  its  own  pressure  with- 
out the  aid  of  gas  or  any  human  devices ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
gas  in  this  parish,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  unlike  any  other 
oil  field  in  Louisiana.  The  oil,  when  first  brought  to  the 
surface,  is  a  bit  chilled,  and  it  is  said  by  some  geologists  that 
the  pressure  that  lifts  the  oil  to  the  surface  is  evidently  at- 
tributable to  a  mountain  stream.  Pumps  are  used  on  a  few 
of  the  small  shallow  wells.  The  underground  conditions 
and  formations  of  Claiborne  Parish  would  make  a  very  in- 
teresting and  scientific  study. 

The  average  time  consumed  in  putting  down  a  well  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  its  depth,  but  we  can  safely  say  it 
takes  from  thirty  to  forty-five  days,  and  the  approximate 
cost  for  putting  down  wells  is  $10,000  for  the  shallow  and 
$20,000  for  the  deep  ones.  At  a  depth  of  700  feet  a  ten-foot 
sand  rock  is  encountered,  and  at  a  depth  of  1,500  feet  there 
is  a  25-foot  sand  rock.  The  shallow  ''pay"  or  oil  stratum 
is  about  35  to  76  feet  in  thickness  and  the  deep  "pay"  or 
stratum  is  about  20  feet  thick.  The  average  rock  pressure 
or  oil  is  350  pounds.  This  field  is  not  old  enough  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  life  of  a  well.  The 
discovery  well  in  Claiborne  Parish  was  brought  in  Jan.  14, 
1914,  by  the  Consolidated  Progressive  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  the  field  in  this  parish  being  the  most  recent  discov- 
ered oil  territory  in  Louisiana. 

DE  SOTO  PARISH— Oil  is  found  at  a  depth  of  2,380  to 
2,428  feet,  and  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  from  38  to  40  gravity. 
The  oil  is  lifted  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  gas  pressure, 
pumps  being  used  only  when  the  gas  is  not  flowing.  The 
average  time  for  putting  down  a  well  is  about  forty  days. 
The  approximate  cost  of  a  well  is  $23,000.  Gas  and  lime- 
stone  are  encountered  in  drilling,  the  gas  rock  being  100  feet 
thick  and  the  limestone  105  feet.  The  "pay"  or  oil  stratum 
is  15  feet  thick.  The  life  of  an  oil  well  is  5  years.  The  dis- 
covery well  was  brought  in  April  2,  1913. 

EVANGELINE  PARISH-Oil  in  this  parish  is  found 
only  at  a  depth  of  1,680  feet,  and  the  average  production  of 
a  well  per  day  is  1,600  barrels,  and  the  quality  of  the  oil  is 
32  gravity.  It  takes  from  30  to  60  days  to  complete  a  well, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $19,000.  The  average  life  of  a  well  is 
6  years. 
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IBERIA  PARISH— Oil  is  found  only  at  a  depth  of  3,000 
feet  and  the  daily  average  production  per  well  is  700  bar- 


15,000-Barrel  Oil  Well  in  the  Pine  Island  Field. 

rels.    The  quality  of  the  oil  is  23  gravity,  and  the  average 
time  consumed  in  putting  down  a  well  is  90  days. 

RED  RIVER  PARISH— Oil  is  found  at  a  depth  of  2,550 
to  2,750  feet,  and  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  from  38  to  42 
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gravity.  Gas  pressure  is  used  in  liftinfir  the  oil  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  pumps  are  used  only  when  gas  pres- 
sure is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work.  The  average  time  con- 
sumed in  drilling  a  wejl  is  from  30  to  45  days,  and  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  a  well  is  $35,000.  The  gas  rock  encoun- 
tered in  drilling  is  about  790  to  855  feet  deep  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rock  is  65  to  100  feet,  and  the  chalk  rock  is  found 
in  broken  strata  aggregating  350  feet  at  depths  of  from  855 
to  1,300  feet.  The  "pay"  or  oil  stratum  is  12  to  40  feet  thick 
and  the  average  life  of  a  well  is  4  years.  The  discovery  well 
was  brought  in  May  7,  1914. 

SABINE  PARISH— There  are  two  oil-producing  strata, 
one  being  at  a  depth  of  1,537  feet  and  the  other  at  3,282 
feet.  The  quality  of  the  oil  found  is  38  to  40  gravity.  The 
gas  pressure  is  sufficient  to  lift  the  oil  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  takes  from  1  to  4  months  to  drill  a  well 
in  this  territory,  at  an  average  cost  of  $12,000.  There  are 
several  different  underground  rock  formations  ranging  in 
thickness  from  30  to  300  feet.  The  shallow  "pay"  or  oil 
stratum  is  5  feet  in  thickness  and  the  deep  "pay"  or  oil 
stratum  is  31  feet  thick.  The  life  of  a  shallow  well  is  about 
1  year  and  the  deep  ones  are  now  6  years  old  and  still  pro- 
ducing oil.  There  are  only  a  few  producing  wells  in  this 
parish,  and  the  production  per  well  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
operating  expense,  but  there  is  considerable  "wild-cat"  de- 
velopments under  way,  as  many  of  the  operators  have 
faith  in  its  future  as  an  important  oil-producing  parish. 

Ihilling  Ccmditions  for  Gas. 

BOSSIER  PARISH— Gas  is  found  in  thin  quantities  at 
two  different  depths,  the  shallow  depth  at  880  feet  and  the 
deep  stratum  at  a  depth  of  2,500  feet.  The  average  initial 
production  of  a  shallow  well  is  17,000,000  feet  and  the  set- 
tled production  of  an  average  shallow  well  is  4,000,000  feet 
and  the  initial  production  of  an  average  deep  well  is  20,- 
000,000  feet  while  the  settled  production  of  an  average  deep 
well  is  4,000,000  feet.  It  takes  on  an  average  of  40  days 
to  drill  and  complete  a  shallow  well,  and  60  days  to  drill  and 
complete  a  deep  well.  The  approximate  cost  af  a  shallow 
well  is  $10,500,  and  the  average  cost  of  a  deep  well  is 
$22,500.  At  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  rock  69  feet  in  thickness 
is  encountered  and  at  a  depth  of  1,252  feet  a  chalk  rock 
450  feet  in  thickness  is  found.  The  shallow  well  rock  pres- 
sure is  about  35  pounds  and  the  deep  well  rock  is  about  850 
pounds.  The  average  life  of  a  producing  well  is  10  years ; 
the  average  thickness  of  the  deep  "pay"  is  16  feet. 
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CADDO  PARISH— Gas  is  found  at  two  depths,  one  at 
800  feet  and  the  deep  '*pay"  at  2.475  feet.  The  average 
production  of  a  shallow  well  is  1,000,000  feet  and  the  settled 
production  of  a  shallow  well  is  500,000  feet,  and  the  initial 
production  of  a  deep  well  is  1,000,000  feet  and  the  sttled 
production  of  a  deep  well  is  500,000  feet.  Ordinarily  it  takes 
40  days  to  drill  and  complete  a  shallow  well,  and  70  days  to 
drill  and  complete  a  deep  well.  At  a  depth  of  900  feet  a  gas 
rock  is  encountered  in  drilling,  which  averages  about  64  feet 
in  thickness.  The  shallow  rock  pressure  is  40  pounds  and 
the  deep  rock  pressure  is  200  pounds.  The  average  life  of 
a  well  is  1  year.  The  thickness  of  a  shallow  "pay"  sand  is 
40  feet  and  the  deep  "pay"  is  30  feet. 

DE  SOTO  PARISH— Gas  is  found  at  two  different  depths, 
the  shallow  being  810  feet  and  the  deep  "pay"  is  found  at 
2,780  feet.  The  initial  production  of  a  shallow  well  is 
6,000,000  feet  and  the  settled  production  of  a  shallow  well 
is  2,000,000  feet,  and  the  initial  production  of  a  deep  well 
is  10,000,000  feet  and  the  settled  production  of  a  deep  well 
is  3,000,000.  It  takes  from  an  average  of  40  days  to  drill 
and  complete  a  shallow  well  to  about  70  days  to  drill  and 
complete  a  deep  well.  The  average  cost  of  a  well  (barring 
all  accidents)  to  the  shallow  depth  is  $10,000  and  to  drill 
and  complete  a  well  to  the  deep  "pay"  will  average  $25,000. 
There  is  a  fallow  rock  encountered  in  drilling  at  340  feet 
and  thickness  of  same  is  2  feet,  and  at  2,469  feet  a  rock  6 
feet  in  thickness  is  found.  The  shallow  rock  pressure  is 
300  pounds  and  the  deep  rock  pressure  is  950  pounds.  The 
average  life  of  a  well  is  2  years,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
shallow  "pay"  is  30  feet  and  the  thickness  of  the  deep  "pay" 
is  20  feet. 

MOREHOUSE  PARISH— The  conditions,  etc.,  in  Ouachita 
Parish  are  applicable  to  Morehouse  Parish  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions : 

There  are  two  sands  in  Morehouse  Parish  west  of  the 
Bayou  Bartholomew.  The  first  sand  is  found  at  an  average 
approximate  depth  of  2,250  feet,  and  the  second  "pay"  sand 
is  found  at  an  average  approximate  depth  of  2,350  feet. 
Rock  pressure  of  first  sand  is  about  the  same  as  in  Ouachita 
Parish.  We  have  no  record  of  rock  pressure  of  second  "pay" 
sand.  The  ^discovery  well  in  this  parish  was  brought  in 
September  3,  1916,  in  Section  9,  T.  20,  R.  5  E.  The  terri- 
tory consisting  of  Ouachita  and  Morehouse  Parishes  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  natural  gas  deposits  ever  opened  in 
the  United  States,  as  quoted  from  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Shaw,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which 
shows  the  following:     "The  gas  that  can  be  developed  in 
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Northwestern  Louisiana  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  ond 
the  field  at  Monroe,  La.,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest 
gas  fields  ever  opened  in  the  United  States." 

There  has  been  no  oil  found  in  the  Parishes  of  Ouachita 
or  Morehouse  up  to  the  present  time,  but  the  operators  are 
making  every  effort  to  find  oil,  and  the  prospects  are  very 
encouraging. 

OUACHITA  PARISH— Only  two  producing  sands  have 
been  found  in  this  parish  up  to  the  present  time,  the  shal- 
low depth  is  2,120  feet  and  the  deep  2,180  feet.  The  small- 
est well  in  the  parish  will  make  an  average  of  3,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  day,  and  the  largest  well  in  that  parish  is  reputed  to 
make  28,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  average  well  in 
parish  at  the  north  end",  which  is  the  approximate  center  of 
the  gas  field,  will  make  an  average  of  12,000,000  to  15. 
000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  the  initial  production  being  the 
same.  Tlie  time  consumed  in  putting  down  a  well  is  90  days. 
The  approximate  cost  of  a  well  is  about  $25,000. 

Rock  formation  is  found  from  an  approximate  depth  of 
100  feet  all  the  way  down  to  the  gas  sand,  but  there  is  no 
uniform  rock  in  the  field  nor  any  well-recognized  type  of 
rock.  The  average  rock  pressure  in  this  parish  is  1,005 
pounds.  The  first  well  was  brought  in  on  December  24, 
1916.  The  life  of  a  well  in  this  field  is  hard  to  determine 
at  this  time,  as  neither  the  rock  pressure  nor  volume  has 
decreased  so  far  at  any  single  well  in  this  parish.  As  to  the 
thickness  of  the  "pay"  sand,  or  producing  sand,  there  is 
only  one  well  in  this  parish  that  has  drilled  through  the 
"pay"  and  this  was  in  Section  14,  T.  19,  R.  4  E.  The  "pay" 
as  shown  there  is  92  feet. 

No  general  information  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  a 
stranger  drilling  in  this  field  can  be  given,  for  the  reason 
that  different  formations  above  the  gas  sand  are  encoun- 
tered at  different  locations.  The  only  uniform  forma- 
tions over  the  entire  field  is  three  heavy  artesian  fresh 
water  flows,  from  250  to  750  feet,  and  a  very  broken  rock 
formation  from  1,700  to  2,000  feet. 

RED  RIVER  PARISH— Gas  is  found  only  at  a  depth  of 
about  2,750  feet.  The  average  initial  production  of  a  deep 
well  is  12,000  feet  and  the  settled  production  of  a  deep  well 
is  3,000  feet.  It  takes  70  days  to  drill  and  complete  a  well, 
and  the  cost  of  drilling  and  completing  a  well  is  about 
$20,000.  At  a  depth  of  820  feet  sand  rock  is  encountered 
in  drilling  and  averages  about  40  feet  in  thickness.  Rock 
pressure  is  about  950  pounds,  and  the  average  life  of  a  well 
is  one  year  and  the  average  thickness  of  the  "pay"  sand 
is  20  feet. 
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Miscellaneous  Mineral  Resourcea 

Sulphur — ^The  great  sulphur  mine  of  Louisiana  in  Calca- 
sieu parish  continued  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  state  during  the  past  two  years,  althou^rh 
the  production  fell  off  considerably  in  1919.  The  production 
this  year  was  526,250  tons,  while  the  output  of  the  preceding 
year  was  918,700  tons.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mine  was 
closed  a  greater  part  of  1919. 

Salt — Production  of  salt  during  the  past  two  years  was 
normal  and  amounted  in  1918  to  133,000  tons  and  in  1919 
to  140,650  tons. 

Limestone  and  Marble — ^Interest  in  the  presence  of  these 
two  formations  in  large  quantities  in  Winn  parish  continues 
to  attract  interest  and  attention  although  little  additional 
attempt  was  made  to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  these 
resources. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  SMITH, 

Superintendent,  Mineral  Division. 
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Division  of  Forestry. 

Louisiana  is  today  the  second  lumber  producing  State  in 
the  Union.  For  several  years  her  annual  cut  of  pine  has 
averag^  S  billion  board  feet.  Her  cut  of  cypress  averaged 
600  million  board  feet,  and  her  hardwoods,  300  million  board 
feet.  This  is  a  total  yearly  cut  of  nearly  4  billion  feet  of 
lumber,  worth  $120,000,000  in  1918,  and  in  1920  not  less 
than  $200,000,000.  Louisiana  had  in  round  numbers  on 
January  1,  1918,  5,180,000  acres  of  virgin  timber. 

The  lumbering  industry  is  today  far  and  away  the  leading 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  State,  employing  about  50,000 
persons,  or  57%  of  all  those  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
forest  industries  today  furnish  the  railroads  of  the  State 
with  nearly  one-quarter  of  their  total  freight.  The  forested 
lands,  and  the  logging  equipment,  saw-mills,  and  saw-mill 
machinery  of  the  Louisiana  lumber  industry  today  are  as- 
sessed at  about  $290,000,000.  This  is  a  greater  value,  by 
$60,000,000,  than  is  attached  to  all  the  farm  and  pasture 
lands,  all  the  agricultural  implements  and  equipment,  and 
every  head  of  livestock  in  the  State. 

With  these  staggering  resources  in  virgin  timber,  and  this 
great  and  prosperous  lumber  industry,  why  should  Louisiana 
be  interested  in  forestry,  which  is  the  art  and  science  of 
growing  timber  crops  ?  If  we  have  so  much  timber,  why  do 
we  need  to  grow  more  ? 

WHY  LOUISIANA  SHOULD  PRACTICE  FORESTRY. 

On  January  1,  1918,  there  were  12,260,000  acres  of  cut- 
over  land  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  which  were  once  forested  but  which  have  been  cleared 
and  put  into  cultivation.  This  is  3/7  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State,  and  is  being  added  to  yearly  at  a  rate  of  250,000  to 
300,000  acres.  The  only  use  to  which  the  bulk  of  this  area 
is  being  put  today  is  the  grazing  of  a  limited  number  of 
range  livestock.  Owing  to  the  increasing  drift  of  country 
population  to  the  cities,  and  to  the  resulting  scarcity  of 
farm  labor,  the  fence  and  plow  are  following  very  slowly 
behind  the  axe  and  saw. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  virgin  pine  timber 
of  Louisiana  will  be  exhausted  in  15  years,  and  the  cypress 
in  20  years.  Unless  a  new  crop  of  timber  is  grown  on  our 
former  forested  areas,  the  once  heavily  wooded  portions  of 
the  State,  including  particularly  many  "piney  woods"  par- 
ishes and  the  parishes  where  the  cypress  predominated,  will 
be  facing  bankruptcy  when  the  lumber  industry  cuts  out  the 
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virjrin  timber.  Forested  lands  in  the  State  are  today  as- 
sessed at  anyivhere  from  $9  to  $200  an  acre.  As  cut-over 
lands  they  are  assessed  at  from  $2  to  $6.  No  probable  agricul- 
tural or  livestock  development  can  within  the  next  genera- 
tion, or  even  several  generations,  make  up  for  the  loss  in 
taxes  which  occurs  through  the  complete  denudation  of  the 
poorest  of  our  forested  soils.  The  leading  manufacturing" 
industry  of  Louisiana  will  disappear  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  raw  material  which  supports  it. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
forests  will  continue  to  be  enormous.  Louii^iana  probably 
uses  today  500  board  feet  of  lumber  per  person  every  year, 
and  an  equivalent  amount  for  fuel  wood,  cross-ties,  poles, 
posts,  piling,  staves,  etc.  Even  though  by  the  substitution 
of  other  materials  we  should  reduce  this  figure  by  one-half, 
the  3  million  people  that  we  expect  will  live  in  Louisiana  a 
generation  from  now  will  be  consuming  750,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  every  year,  and  the  equivalent  amount  of  other  for- 
est products. 

Louisiana  should  and  must  practice  forestry,  in  order  that 
she  may  not  be  obliged  to  pay  $15  or  $20  per  thousand  feet 
for  freight  on  lumber  brought  from  the  Pacific  Coast  twenty 
years  from  now,  and  because  her  vast  unproductive  areas  of 
cut-over  lands  are  a  heavy  drag  upon  her  prosperity.  Re- 
forestation, for  the  most  part  secured  by  natural  means, 
and  only  rarely  by  artificial  planting,  can  be  made  the  source 
of  a  future  wealth  even  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  virgin  forests.  Already  second-growth 
pine  stumpage  in  Louisiana  is  worth  $5  to  $6  per  thousand. 
One  by  one  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  being  erected  in  the 
Southern  states  (there  are  already  two  in  this  State),  and 
Louisiana's  great  resources  of  natural  gas  offer  a  fuel  to 
the  pulp  mills  of  the  future.  In  Mississippi  a  pulp  mill  in 
1919  was  paying  the  farmers  $8  to  $9  a  cord  for  second- 
growth  pine  delivered  at  the  mill.  The  prices  paid  for  such 
materials  as  poles,  cross-ties,  and  even  fuel  wood,  have  stead- 
ily mounted.  The  growing  of  smaller  classes  of  second 
growth  timber  is  rapidly  becoming  an  attractive  business. 
Forestry  will  pay. 

WHERE  SHALL  FORESTRY  BE  PRACTICED? 

If  forestry  is  to  be  practiced  in  Louisiana,  that  is,  if  there 
are  to  be  any  new  crops  of  timber  grown  to  replace  the  rap- 
idly disappearing  virgin  stands,  the  work  must  be  done  for 
the  present  on  private  lands,  as  the  State  and  other  public 
agencies  as  yet  control  no  lands  on  which  tree-growing  is 
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Above:  The  Result  of  Close  Cutting:, 
Steam  skidding,  and  Repeated 
Fires. 

Right;  A  Louisiana  Fire  Patrolman. 

Below:  Fire  Control  Would  E  nab  It- 
All  but  Our  Worst  Denudet 
Lands  to  Reforest  Naturally, 
Like  this  i4'year  Stand  of  Slash 
Pine.     Note  the  Grass, 
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feasible.     The  desirability  of  purchasing  State  forests  is 
discussed  on  page  56. 

At  present,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  co-operative 
State  forest  at  Urania,  no  large  areas  of  second  growth  tim- 
ber are  being  deliberately  grown.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
hardwood  and  cjrpress  regions  a  second  crop  of  timber  has 
come  in  naturally  in  many  areas  where  the  early  logging 
spared  a  few  seed  trees.  Fire  protection  was  insured  by  the 
wet  site,  and  a  natural  second-growth  forest  is  being  pro- 
duced. It  is  also  true  that  in  North  Louisiana  perhaps  three 
million  acres  of  cut-over  land  have  reforested  naturally,  or 
"volunteered"  to  second-growth  pines  and  hardwoods.  Ab- 
solutely clean  cutting,  which  is  the  present-day  practice  and 
which  leaves  no  trees  of  seed-bearing  size,  of  course  prevents 
natural  reseeding  in  all  of  these  regions.  Yet  if  the  owners 
of  the  land  desire  reforestation  it  generally  lies  within  their 
power  to  secure  it  by  reserving  seed  trees.  Some  public 
help  in  fire  control  is,  of  course,  desirable  in  the  shortleaf 
country. 

In  the  longleaf  pine  region,  which  comprises  over  eight 
million  acres,  and  even  in  some  of  the  shortleaf  parishes, 
conditions  are  very  different.  Here  the  repeated  burning  of 
the  grass  and  underbrush  has  almost  entirely  prevented  re- 
forestation. Public  sentiment  has  favored  fires,  and  it  has 
been  very  difficult  for  individuals  to  keep  fires  off  their 
lands.  Public  aid  in  fire  control  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary.  Because  the  longleaf  pine  region  has  the 
largest  areas  of  soils  which  are  not  available  under  present 
conditions  for  agriculture,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
this  region  be  reforested  in  order  that  the  piney  woods  par- 
ishes may  maintain  their  prosperity  after  the  virgin  timber 
is  cut  off. 

The  desire  of  the  department  to  reforest  as  much  as  pas- 
sible of  the  piney  woods  regions  has  been  misunderstood  by 
some  people,  and  interpreted  to  mean  opposition  to  the  de- 
velopment of  farming  and  live-stock  raising.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  department  realizes  that  the  welfare  of  the  piney 
woods  parishes,  as  well  as  all  other  sections  of  the  State,  de- 
pends on  the  most  complete  development  possible  of  their 
resources,  and  it  recognizes  the  importance  of  farming 
every  acre  of  ground  capable  of  making  an  adequate  return 
to  the  farmer  who  works  it. 

HOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTES  FORESTRY. 

The  practice  of  forestry  on  private  lands  in  Louisiana  is 
encouraged  and  secured  by  three  main  lines  of  work.  These 
are: 
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1.  Fire  control. 

2.  Investifiration  and  demonstrations. 

3.  Education  and  publicity. 

The  work  of  the  department  in  each  of  the  three  lines  will 
be  described  below. 

Fire  ControL 

Following  the  very  dry  weather  of  1917,  in  the  course  of 
which  five  and  one-half  million  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana 
burned  over,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  that  time  at  $1,422,000, 
the  fire  seasons  of  1918  and  1919  were  exceedingly  favorable. 
In  1918,  478  fires  were  estimated  to  have  burned  over  a  total 
of  375,000  acres,  with  a  loss  of  $116,000.  An  unusual  fea- 
ture of  the  1918  fire  situation  was  the  comparative  wetness 
of  the  late  winter  and  the  fall  seasons ;  these  were  separated 
by  a  severe  drought  during  July  and  August.  The  majority 
of  the  fires  occurred  during  those  months,  a  season  when  the 
damage  to  standing  timber  and  to  small  growth  is  always 
severe.  During  1919, 897  fires  are  calculated  to  have  burned 
over  a  total  area  of  275,000  acres,  with  a  loss  of  $129,000. 
The  smaller  acreage  and  the  larger  loss  are  accounted  for  by 
a  stricter  estimate  of  the  amount  of  damage  which  was  done. 
TTie  details  of  the  fire  damage  are  given  in  the  statistical  ap- 
pendix. The  rainfall  during  1919  was  69  inches,  which  is 
higher  than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  past  twenty-five, 
except  1905.  Moreover  the  rainfall  was  well  distributed, 
and  at  no  time  favored  large  fires. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  fires  during  1919,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  year  in  this  respect,  shows  clearly 
the  form  which  the  fire  control  work  in  Louisiana  must  take 
in  order  to  be  successful.  More  than  99%  of  the  fires  that 
occur  in  Louisiana  in  such  great  numbers  are  caused  by 
human  agencies.  During  1919  roughly  13%  of  all  fires  were 
caused  by  the  railroads;  nearly  18%  by  dummy  engines  used 
in  lumbering  operations,  or  by  the  loggers  in  the  woods;  5% 
by  the  careless  burning  of  stubble  fields,  etc. ;  4%  by  hunters 
and  campers  (this  is  a  smaller  percentage  from  this  cause 
than  is  usual  during  drier  years) ;  3%  by  miscellaneous 
causes;  and  57%  by  deliberate  firing  of  the  woods  or  cut- 
over  lands.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  of  the  majority  of  the  stockmen  of  Louisiana  to  set 
fire  to  the  dead  grass  of  the  previous  year  in  order  to  remove 
it  and  allow  the  tender  green  grass  to  come  up.  Whatever 
may  be  the  justification  for  this  practice  in  other  Southern 
States  where  the  vegetation  is  of  a  different  character  from 
that  of  Louisiana,  it  is  the  opinoin  of  the  highest  agricul- 
tural authorities  in  the  State  that  no  forage  type  in  Louisi- 
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ana  is  improved  by  burning.  Another  frequent  motive  for 
the  deliberate  setting  of  fires  in  the  woods  is  the  desire  to 
make  light  wood  and  pine  knots  easier  to  find  and  gather. 
At  all  seasons  of  the  year  many  fires  are  set  by  knot-gath- 
erers. 

Effective  fire  control  can  be  accomplished  only  by  prevent- 
ing fires,  rather  than  by  fighting  them  when  once  started. 
Since  99%  and  more  of  our  fires  are  caused  by  human 
agencies  in  Louisiana,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  fires 
to  secure  the  support  of  public  sentiment.  No  force  of  men 
that  the  State  could  possibly  place  in  the  woods  and  cut-over 
lands  charged  with  the  prevention  of  fires  could  perform 
their  task  successfully  as  long  as  the  people  of  the  State  wish 
the  fires  to  bum.  It  is  particularly  true  of  the  fire  laws  that 
statutes  are  no  stronger  than  the  public  sentiment  which 
prompted  them.  In  its  endeavor  to  cope  with  the  fire  situa- 
tion the  department  has  spent  the  small  sum  available  in 
arousing  public  sentiment  against  fires.  At  different  times 
during  1918  and  1919  from  three  to  twenty-four  patrolmen 
have  been  employed  on  the  fire  work.  Except  for  a  brief 
period  of  intensive  patrol  in  the  hurricane-swept  area  of 
southwest  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1918,  the  fire  patrolmen 
have  paid  less  attention  to  actual  fire  fighting  than  to  the 
education  of  the  public  in  the  danger  from  fires.  The  patrol- 
men have,  of  course,  been  located  in  the  piney  woods  parishes 
of  the  State  where  fires  alone  occur,  and  have  been  on  duty 
about  six  months  out  of  twelve.  Each  of  these  men  has 
usually  been  given  about  250,000  acres  to  patrol,  or  half  of 
an  ordinary-sized  parish.  Every  man  has  been  required  to 
patrol  his  district  constantly  during  fair  weather,  on  horse- 
back, or  in  a  buggy  or  automobile.  In  his  rounds  he  has 
talked  to  as  many  people  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  fires, 
pointing  out  the  various  ways  in  which  the  fires  injure  the 
people  of  the  community,  and  has  distributed  a  large  number 
of  bulletins,  circulars  and  posters.  Wherever  he  has  found 
a  fire  burning  that  he  could  whip  out  unaided  he  has  done  so, 
and  larger  fires  he  has  endeavored  to  control  by  askiner  the 
local  people  to  help  him.  The  patrolmen  have  visited  the 
local  schools  and  talked  with  teachers  and  pupils,  thus  in- 
suring an  enlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  Louisianians. 

In  the  Florida  parishes  public  sentiment  has  reached  a 
point  where,  at  the  instance  of  the  department,  a  local  fire 
control  asosciation  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  woods  fires.  The  Florida  Parishes  Woods  Fire  Con- 
trol Association,  formed  at  Covington,  La.,  in  January,  1918, 
is  believed  to  be  the  second  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
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United  States,  comprising,  as  it  does,  representatives  of  the 
lumber  industry,  the  turpentine  industry,  the  farmers,  the 
stockmen,  and  all  classes  of  citizens.  "Riches  not  Ashes" 
was  adopted  as  the  slogan  of  the  Association,  and  with  the 
return  of  normal  menacing  conditions  of  weather  the  Asso- 
ciation plans  to  carry  on  vigorous  propaganda. 

An  important  development  in  the  fire  control  work  in  the 
last  two  years  is  the  spark  arrester  law  of  1918,  which  re- 
quires the  railroads  and  tram  roads  of  the  State  to  protect 
the  smokestacks  and  ash-pans  of  their  locomotives  against 
the  escape  of  sparks.  Before  putting  any  regulations  into 
effect  the  department  called  two  well  attended  meetings  of 
railroad  and  tram  road  representatives  at  New  Orleans  in 
March,  1919.  At  these  meetings  the  mechanical  aspects  of 
the  spark  arrester  problem  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  discussion  regulations  were  drawn  up  by 
the  department  and  became  effective  in  the  fall  of  1918. 
Subsequent  inspection,  while  showing  much  still  to  be  done 
to  eliminate  railroad  and  tram  road  fires,  assures  the  depart- 
ment that  the  regulations  are  effective  from  a  fire  prevention 
standpoint  in  the  case  of  the  tram  roads  (less  so  in  the  case 
of  the  railroads),  and  that  they  are  being  very  generally 
complied  with. 

A  very  valuable  help  in  the  work  of  fire  control  has  been 
the  annual  contribution  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
under  the  Weeks  law,  of  $2,000  for  co-operation  in  fire  patrol 
on  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  The  money  has 
been  spent  under  the  supervision  of  the  departm.ent  for  the 
employment  of  fire  patrolmen  in  the  hillier  portion  of  the 
longleaf  pine  region. 

Investigations  and  Demonstrations. 

Full  knowledge  of  the  character,  extent,  and  location  of  our 
virgin  forests  and  second-growth  timber,  and  of  all  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  practice  of  forestry  in  this  State, 
has  been  found  very  necessary  in  planning  a  proper  forestry 
policy  for  Louisiana. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  department  has 
therefore  been  to  compile  figures  showing  the  amount  of 
standing  timber  in  the  State  and  the  acreage  of  cut-over 
land,  together  with  its  present  condition.  While  detailed 
figures  for  each  parish  are  given  in  the  appendix,  the  sum- 
mary for  the  State  is  presented  here.  On  Jan.  1, 1918,  there 
were,  according  to  our  compilation,  5,180,000  acres  of  virgin 
timber  still  standing  in  Louisiana,  and  we  had  12,260,000 
acres  of  cut-over  land  of  all  classes.    This  cut-over  acreage 
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was  divided  as  follows:    Pine,  8,225,000;  hardwoods,  2,685,- 
000,  and  cypress,  1,380,000. 

The  virgin  timber  acreage  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  of  4,700,000, 
was  divided  up  about  as  follows :  Pine,  2,170,0(>0 ;  hardwoods, 
2,790,000,  and  cypress,  220,000.  The  total  stand  of  all  kinds 
of  pine  on  that  date  was  computed  to  be  forty-six  and  two- 
thirds  billion  board  feet;  of  cypress  thirteen  and  one-fifth 
billion,  and  of  hardwoods,  thirty-four  and  four-fifths  billion. 
The  estimates  for  pine  exceed  somewhat  those  which  have 
been  made  recently  by  an  association  of  the  lumbermen 
themselves,  but  which  has  never  been  made  public. 


Plantations  such  as  this  14  year  one  of  lomg  leaf  pine  j^re  unnecessary. 

Nature  will  reforest  the  land  if  a  few  virgin  trees  are 

left  for  seed  and  fires  are  kept  out. 

A  study  of  direct  interest  to  the  lumber  industry  and  to 
those  who  hope  that  the  present  day  practice  of  stripping 
timbered  land  absolutely  clean  may  some  day  be  changed, 
has  been  the  department's  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  logging  and  milling  large  and  small  tim- 
ber. The  results  of  this  study  are  not  of  general  interest  so 
far  as  the  details  go,  but  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Trees  below  about  12  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump  cost 
two  to  four  times  as  much  per  thousand  feet  to  convert  into 
lumber  as  trees  of  average  size,  that  is,  those  around  15 
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inches  in  diameter.  These  preliminary  studies  will  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  funds  permit,  in  order  that  the  department 
may  have  definite  information  as  to  the  expense  of  leaving 
the  smaller  trees  in  logging  to  supply  seed  for  a  second  cut- 
ting at  some  future  time. 

Urania  co-operative  forest  continues  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able demonstration  which  we  have  of  the  possibilities  of  re- 
forestation of  cut-over  pine  land.  This  tract,  which  consists 
of  28,000  acres  in  portions  of  La  Salle,  Winn  and  Caldwell 
Parishes,  was  placed  under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation  on  Jan.  1, 1913,  under  the  terms  of  the  Louisi- 
ana reforestation  law,  or  Section  13  of  Act  260  of  1910.    The 


$100.00  worth  of  logs  destroyed  by  a  spark  from  the  steam  skidder 

seen  at  the  right.     The  new  spark  arrester  law  is  stopping 

such  losses  as  these.    Most  lumber  companies  do  not 

want  fires,  but  axe  burned  out  by  their  neighbors. 

tract  in  question  was  logged  over  several  years  ago,  before 
the  days  of  close  utilization,  and  a  number  of  old  trees  stand 
on  practically  every  acre.  Thanks  to  fire  protection,  fostered 
by  the  educational  propaganda  of  the  department  and  the 
Urania  Lumber  Company,  and  backed  by  a  patrol  during  the 
dry  season,  second-growth  timber  of  all  kinds  is  rapidly  re- 
foresting the  area,  and  the  company  considers  that  this  sec- 
ond-growth will  eventually  insure  sufficient  raw  material  to 
permit  it  to  operate  its  mill  indefinitely.    Mr.  H.  E.  Hardt- 
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ner.  President  of  the  cempany,  has  also  fenced  in  2,500  acres 
of  cut-over  land  adjacent  to  Urania,  using  hog-proof  fence, 
and  is  by  this  means  bringing  in  a  remarkably  line  stand  of 
second-growth  longleaf  pine.  Within  the  pasture  longleaf 
pine  seedlings  up  to  three  and  four  years  old  are  very  abun- 
dant while  outside  of  the  fence  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
single  longleaf  seedling.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  on 
cut-over  areas  in  the  State,  remote  from  farms  or  extensive 
river  bottoms,  hogs  do  not  seriously  interfere  with  longleaf 
reproduction. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service,  in  1915,  established  five 
experimental  areas  at  Urania  forest  in  co-operation  with  the 
owner  and  this  department.    Four  of  these  experiments 
were  <K)noenied  with  the  effect  of  thinning  xrpon  shortleaf 
and  loblolly  stands  of  varying  ages,  while  the  fifth  was  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  fire  and  hogs  upon  longleaf  pine  re- 
production.   The  experiments  were  re-examined  in  March  of 
this  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  results  can  be  computed  they 
will  be  made  public.    In  a  preliminary  way  it  is  safe  to  draw 
the  conclusion  from  the  thinned  plots  that,  in  order  to  be 
really  effective  in  stimulating  growth,  thinnings  should  be 
made  in  pine  stands  before  the  trees  are  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.    The  results  of  the  five-year  observation  of  the  long- 
leaf  plots  can  be  more  definitely  stated  at  this  time.    These 
were  laid  out  near  Urania  in  ordinary  cut-over  longleaf  land, 
where  seed  trees  were  abundant.    The  two  quarter-acre 
plots,  which  in  January  of  1915  gave  counts  of  734  and  81S 
one-year  seedlings,  and  which  were  never  fenced,  are  to-day 
practically  bare  of  longleaf  seedlings,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  hogs.    On  the  other  hand,  the  quarter-acre  plots 
which  were  fenced,  and  which  showed  810  and  927  seedlings 
each  in  1915,  have  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  seedlings  in 
five  years.    Of  the  two  fenced  plots,  one  was  burned  every 
winter  on  a  day  when  the  grass  was  just  dry  enough  to  bum 
well.    On  this  repeatedly  burned  plot  investigation  in  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  showed  that  there  were  but  five  seedlings  more 
than  two  feet  in  height,  whereas  on  the  other  quarter-acre, 
which  had  been  carefully  protected  against  fire  since  1915, 
there  were  281  seedlings  over  2  feet  in  height,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  3,  4  and  even  5  feet  in  height.    Stated 
briefly,  this  experiment  shows  beyond  any  doubt: 

1.  That  where  hogs  are  sufficiently  numerous  no  long- 
leaf  reproduction  can  be  secured. 

2.  That  repeated  fires,  even  occurring  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  damage  is  smallest,  and  when  the  burning  is 
carefully  done,  results  in  very  severe  stunting  of  the  young 
seedlings. 
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Wood  LoU 

Examinations  were  made  during  1918  of  two  tracts  of 
woodland  owned  by  planters,  adjoining  their  fields,  and  ad- 
vice was  given  as  to  the  wise  use  of  the  small  amount  of 
timber  involved.  In  order  to  give  advice  to  farmers  on  the 
best  handling  of  small  woodlands  attached  to  their  farms  a 
co-operative  agreement  was  planned  with  the  States  Rela- 
tion service.  Under  this  agreement  a  forester  would  have 
been  jointly  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  this 
department  to  examine  farm  woodlands  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  but  particularly  in  North  Louisiana,  where  such  small 
patches  of  timber  are  exceedingly  valuable.  The  importance 
of  work  in  farm  forestry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1910 
the  Census  reported  the  annual  output  from  farm  woodlands 
to  be  worth  $3,584,000.  Of  this  about  one-half  was  used 
on  the  farms  themselves.  In  1917,  122,000  farms  in  Louisi- 
ana used  about  1,830,000  cords  of  fuel  wood,  valued  at 
$4,575,000,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Federal  States 
Relation  Service.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  States  Rela- 
tion could  not  undertake  this  co-operative  work,  and  the  de- 
partment was  unable  to  do  the  work  alone. 

Education  and  Publicity. 

It  is  not  enough  to  gather  information  as  to  forest  condi- 
tions in  Louisiana.  Like  a  book  which  is  never  taken  off  the 
library  shelf,  information  of  this  sort,  if  kept  buried  in  our 
office  files,  is  worthless  in  promoting  forestry.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  information,  placed  in  the  hands  of  thoughtful 
citizens,  will  invariably  result  in  action  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tions described.  The  department  has,  therefore,  devoted  a 
very  large  part  of  its  energies  toward  getting  this  informa- 
tion before  the  public. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  department  has  published,  in 
addition  to  the  biennial  forestry  report,  incorporated  in  the 
general  report  of  the  department,  a  bulletin  on  forest  fires. 
Some  3,000  of  these  have  been  distributed  in  the  State,  and 
a  considerable  number  have  been  sent  by  request  to  people 
in  other  Southern  States,  and  to  interested  individuals  else- 
where. In  addition  to  these  publications  the  department 
has  secured  reprints  from  trade  journals  of  the  proceedings 
of  both  our  conference  on  railroad  fire  prevention  and  the 
similar  tram  road  fire  prevention  conference. 

A  number  of  organizations,  located  either  in  Louisiana  or 
elsewhere  in  the  South,  were  the  means  of  a  large  amount  of 
publicity.    F<rflowing  the  successful  meeting  of  Southern 
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foresters,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
ment in  New  Orleans  in  January,  1918,  and  which  was  the 
first  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  far  South,  the  de- 
partment about  a  year  later  arranged,  jointly  with  resident 
foresters,  a  similar  meeting  in  Jacfeonville,  Fla.  This  year, 
on  Jan.  28, 29,  and  30,  the  second  Southern  Forestry  Congress 
convened  in  New  Orleans,  and  held  an  exceedingly  success- 
ful meeting.  There  were  more  than  115  registered  delegates 
present,  including  friends  of  forestry,  foresters  and  lumber- 
men from  every  Southern  State,  except  one,  from  Virginia 
to  Texas. 

FORESTRY  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

The  general  forestry  advisory  board,  provided  for  by  Sec- 
tion 8  of  Act  145  of  1916,  met  on  the  following  dates  in  the 
office  of  the  chairman,  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation: 
April  9, 1918;  Oct.  9, 1918;  and  July  8, 1919.  The  personnel 
of  the  board  is  as  follows:  The  Commissioner  of  Conserva- 
tion, ex-off icio,  chairman ;  J.  G.  Lee,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Louisiana  State  University,  ex-off  icio;  J.  H.  Cockerham, 
Luella;  C.  E.  Slagle,  Louisiana  Central  Lumber  Company, 
Clarks;  and  S.  T.  Woodring,  Calcasieu  Longleaf  Lumber 
Company,  Lake  Charles.  The  board  approved  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  division  of  forestry  for  the  two  years, 
and  by  their  interest  and  wide  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
Louisiana  added  very  greatly  to  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  the  work.  The  board  members  receive  no  compensation 
for  the  time  spent  attending  meetings,  and  this  contribution 
of  their  time  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  business. 

SUMMARY. 

The  past  two  years  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
general  plan  of  action  pursued  by  the  department  is  the  cor- 
rect one  in  promoting  the  practice  of  forestry  in  Louisiana. 
Working  with  a  very  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
the  department  has  nevertheless  gained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able experience  in  the  administration  of  the  forestry  laws, 
and  can  justly  claim  that  it  now  has  at  hand  the  information 
essential  to  a  wise  forestry  policy.  A  good  foundation  has 
been  laid,  and  the  time  has  come  to  begin  building  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale.  The  department  recommends  the  following 
definite  steps  which  must  be  taken  before  we  can  accomplish 
real  conservation  of  a  resource  which  has  been  of  untold 
value  in  the  past,  and  which,  by  wise  forethought,  can  be 
made  to  yield  still  greater  returns  in  the  future.  In  the  past 
we  have  looked  upon  our  forests  as  we  have  upon  our  mines 
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or  oil  wells,  from  which  values  may  be  taken  but  once;  it  is 
time  that  we  looked  upon  them  as  a  crop,  to  be  renewed  gen- 
eration after  generation.  Conservation  and  the  stoppage 
of  waste  in  our  forest  industries  are  admirable  in  themselves, 
and  should  be  encourage  in  every  way,  but  we  can  go 
farther  than  this.  We  may  renew  the  resource  itself.  With 
a  minimum  of  human  aid,  timber  crops  can  be  raised  forever 
on  such  land  as  not  needed  for  more  productive  purposes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Forest  Fire  Control 

Eight  million  acres  of  piney  woods  land,  or  uplands,  are  in 
need  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fire  protection  if  they  are 
to  produce  second-growth  timber  or  forage  of  the  highest 
value.  Public  sentiment  is  already  fairly  strong  against 
fires  in  the  shortleaf  pine  region  of  north  Louisiana,  and  in 
certain  sections  of  the  longleaf  pine  region  where  the  patrol- 
men of  the  department  have  worked  in  past  years.  But  in 
the  great  bulk  of  the  longleaf  region,  comprising  some 
6,500,000  acres  of  timbered  and  cut-over  land,  fire  control  is 
either  looked  upon  with  indifference,  or  bitterly  opposed.  In 
order  to  make  headway  against  this  sentiment  and  lay  the 
basis  for  effectual  control  of  fires,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
entire  region  be  sooner  or  later  reached  by  patrol.  The  fire 
season  does  not  generally  cover  more  than  six  months  out  of 
every  twelve,  although  from  year  to  year  the  particular 
months  of  fire  danger  vary  considerably.  An  effective  fire 
control  force  must  include: 

1.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  patrolmen,  provided 
with  adequate  means  of  transportation  for  covering  large 
areas,  who  will  be  employed  throughout  the  year  in  tiie  anti- 
fire  propaganda.  These  men  can  be  employed  during  the 
wet  seasons  on  other  forestry  work,  although  the  fire  work 
will  occupy  the  largest  part  of  their  time. 

2.  In  addition  to  these  men  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  actual  fire  fighting  during  the  dry  seasons.  The  extent 
of  this  work  in  any  locality  will  depend  on  the  strength  of 
public  sentiment;  fire  fighting  should  be  done  either  by  spe- 
cial patrolmen  assigned  to  relatively  small  areas,  or  by  resi- 
dent fire  wardens,  who  will  give  no  more  of  their  time  than  is 
actually  necessary  in  fighting  fires. 

Investigations  and  Demonstrations. 

Studies  already  undertaken,  particularly  of  the  state  of 
our  forest  resources,  and  of  the  cost  of  logging  small  timber, 
should  be  extended  and  brought  up  to  date.  Information  is 
also  very  badly  needed  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  vari- 
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ous  commercial  trees,  such  as  longleaf  and  slash  pine,  sweet 
gum  and  other  trees,  particularly  those  available  for  paper 
pulp.  The  farmers  need  information  as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  utilization  of  their  farm  woodlands.To  a 
small  extent  planting  of  trees  should  be  experimented  with. 

Education  and  Publicity. 

An  extension  of  every  form  of  publicity  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  forestry  is  to  make  headway  in  the  State.  Brief 
texts  for  both  the  high  schools  and  the  grade  schools,  on  the 
essentials  of  forestry,  are  badly  needed.  A  publication  on 
the  commoner  trees  of  the  State,  with  keys  for  identification 
and  notes  as  to  the  value  of  the  woods  for  different  purposes, 
has  frequently  been  asked  for. 

State  Foresta 

It  takes  35  to  45  years  to  grow  saw  timber,  even  with 
the  very  fast-growing  trees  of  the  South.  Very  few  of  the 
present  pine  sawmills  have  more  than  12  years'  cut  ahead  of 
them,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  half- 
grown  timber  these  mills  can  derive  no  benefit  from  timber 
which  we  may  start  to  ^ow  now,  but  which  will  not  ma- 
ture for  years  after  the  virgin  timber  of  the  mills  has  been 
completely  consumed.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
smaller  material — ^fuel,  pulpwood,  crossties,  poles,  etc. — ^is 
sure  to  attract  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  growing 
such  small  material,  which  may  be  produced  in  15  to  25 
years.  The  naval  stores  industry  may  also  be  expected  to 
invest  capital  in  the  growing  of  longleaf  and  slash  pine  for 
turpentining  at  an  early  age.  But  in  1960  Louisiana  will 
require  750,000,000  feet  of  saw-timber  yearly,  and  it  will 
take  probably  3,000,000  acres  of  land  to  grow  it.  Unless 
we  produce  this  amount  of  lumber  at  home  we  may  expect 
to  pay  $15  to  $20  in  freight  on  every  thousand  board  feet 
of  lumber  brought  from  the  Western  United  States,  which 
will  be  the  only  remaining  source  of  saw  timber.  This 
material  will  not  be  grown  by  any  private  individual  or 
corporation,  simply  because  the  term  of  investment  is  too 
long. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  grow  saw  timber,  as  is 
recognized  by  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  who  long  since 
cut  out  their  virgin  timber.  The  State  should  undertake  a 
definite  program  of  acquiring  the  poorest  of  the  cut-over 
lands  for  State  forests.  The  net  receipts  from  these  forests, 
if  expanded  to  cover  in  time  six  million  acres,  would  pay 
every  expense  of  the  State  Government,  though  those  ex- 
penditures should  double  or  triple  in  the  next  forty  years. 
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APPROPRIATION. 

The  department  receives  for  forestry  purposes  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  present  severance  tax  on  forest  products,  or 
about  $13,000  a  year.  We  believe  that  not  less  than  $65,000, 
or  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  present  tax,  should  be  spent  in 
the  prosecution  of  forestry  work.  Wealth  derived  from  the 
wastage  of  a  great  natural  resource  should  be  devoted  at 
least  in  part  to  the  replacement  of  that  resource  or  another 
resource  of  greater  value.  No  other  expenditure  of  like  size 
will  return  so  much  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  future  wealth 
as  money  expended  in  the  control  of  fires  and  the  reforesta- 
tion of  our  vast  acreages  of  unutilized  or  half -utilized  lands. 

LEGISLATION. 

While  of  course  not  perfect,  our  forestry  laws  are  prob- 
ably as  comprehensive  and  correct  as  can  be  hoped  for  at 
this  tin\e.  A  few  minor  changes,  as  for  instance  in  Section 
13  of  Act  261  of  1910,  might  be  desirable.  These  changes, 
however,  are  of  very  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
desirability  of  an  increased  appropriation. 
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REPORT  ON  URANIA  CO-OPERATIVE  FOREST. 
By  the  Urania  Lumber  Company^  Limited^  and  Hardtner  & 

TannehilL 

Urania,  La.,  April  1,  1920. 

Our  success  in  reproduction  of  longleaf  pine,  especially 
around  Urania,  is  very  satisfactory.  There  are  no  vacant 
spots.  In  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  10  and  11,  T.  11  N.,  R.  1  E., 
and  Sections  34  and  35,  T.  11  N.,  R.  1  E.,  about  2,000  acres 
will  be  fenced  this  year  in  order  that  the  work  of  re- 
forestation may  progress  more  rapidly.  Stock  will  be  raised 
on  this  area  for  immediate  revenue  while  reforestation  is 
taking  place. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  during  the  month  of 
March,  1920,  took  over  a  fenced  plot  of  38  acres  of  long- 
leaf  pine  reproduction  as  a  special  demonstration,  unusual 
on  such  a  large  scale.  Professors  Chapman  and  Bryant 
and  the  students  of  Yale  University  Forest  School,  who 
are  here  pursuing  their  studies  and  are  camped  in  the  east 
pasture,  very  kindly  did  all  of  the  work  necessary  and 
mapped  out  plans  for  future  management.  The  history  of 
the  plot  is  herewith  attached.  The  plot  is  designated  as 
Urania  Experimental  Forest  Plot  No.  9. 

The  plot  is  located  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  5, 
T.  10  N.,  R.  2  E.,  fronting  on  the  Pelican  Highway,  about 
one  mile  from  Urania.  The  original  growth  was  longleaf 
pine,  20,000  feet  to  the  acre,  and  was  cut  in  1904  by  J.  M. 
Nugent,  President  of  the  Smith  &  Adams  Lumber  Com- 
pany. The  greater  part  of  the  slash  and  the  pine  knots 
were  removed  soon  after,  and  while  fires  were  prevented 
as  much  as  possible,  there  was  ilo  reproduction. 

In  1913  there  was  a  good  seed  crop  of  longleaf  pine  and 
the  year  following  3,000  to  5,000  seedlings  to  the  acre  was 
the  result.  On  November  1,  1915,  a  snuff  drummer  pass- 
ing through  in  a  Ford  set  fire  to  the  dry  sedge  grass  and 
inside  of  two  hours  200  acres  were  burned  over.  There  had 
been  no  rain  for  60  days;  the  grass  was  heavy  and  dry;  the 
wind  was  high;  and  the  area  had  not  burned  for  4  years. 
The  fire  was  as  severe  a  test  as  could  happen,  for  the  very 
ground  was  baked  by  the  fire.  Twenty  men  were  sent  to 
put  out  the  fire,  which  burned  up  to  the  roads.  At  that 
time  the  pine  seedlings  were  2  years  old  and  about  2,000 
to  the  acre.  It  was  thought  that  there  was  a  total  loss  of 
seedlings,  for  even  tree  tops  50  feet  high  were  burned  and 
shortleaf  pine  and  oak  20  feet  high  were  killed. 

Examination  30  days  later  showed  a  number  of  seed- 
lings sprouting  from  the  bud;  but  some  spots  completely 
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bare.  Examinations  made  in  January  and  March,  1916, 
were  discouraging,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  total 
destruction  except  in  spots.  An  investigation  on  August 
18,  1916,  was  more  encouraging  and  it  was  estimated  that 
during  August,  1916,  as  there  was  to  be  a  good  seed  crop, 
and  the  soil  still  being  exposed  it  was  thought  that  repro- 
duction would  soon  take  place.  It  was  necessary  to  keep 
out  the  hogs,  the  real  enemy  of  reforestation  with  long- 
leaf  pines,  and  a  hog-proof  fence  was  erected  of  pine  posts 
and  oak  strips. 

On  January  17,  1917,  a  count  showed  944  seedlings  from 
the  1913  seed  crop,  and  200  from  the  1916  seed  crop,  per 
acre.  On  April  4,  1919,  the  estimate  was  revised  to  500 
to  the  acre,  mostly  1916  seedlings.  When  the  plot  was 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  a  careful 
count  on  a  typical  acre  showed  423  6-year-old  seedlings, 
and  1,313  3-year-old  seedlings,  or  a  total  of  65,968  seedlings 
on  the  38  acres. 

Twenty  head  of  cattle  are  being  grazed  on  the  land.  The 
mature  trees  left  in  the  early  logging,  which  have  suppli^ 
the  seed  for  the  new  crop,  can  now  be  cut,  as  they  have 
served  their  purpose.  These  seed  trees  have  increased  in 
vrfume  more  than  50%  since  the  forest  was  cut,  and  the 
stumpage  has  increased  in  value  from  $1  per  thousand  to  $8. 
A  very  detailed  report  has  been  made  by  Professor  Chap- 
man to  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  E.  HARDTNER, 
President  Urania  Lumber  Company. 
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Statistical  Appendix 


DEPLETION  OF  STANDING  TIMBER  IN  LOUISIANA, 
1911  TO  1918,  in  Thousands  of  Board  Feet, 

LUMBER  TALLY. 

Total  Stand 
KlndofTimber-  Jan.  1.  1911». 

Lonsleaf  pine 62,600,000 

Shortleaf  pine 16,200,000 

Cypress   IS.TOU.OUO* 

All  hardwoods  86,400,000 

A8h   1,820.000 

Basswood   ^ot  separated 

Beech    ~ " 

Birch " 

Cottonwood  •• 

Elm    •• 

Hickory   1,092,000 

Gum   (red)   9,100.000 

Oaks    10,920.000 

Hi^le ^ot  separated 

i'oplar  (yellow)  " 

Tupelo   ~ •• 

Sycamore  "  " 

Walnut  " 

Other  hardwoods "  " 

All  kinds 119,800,000 

>From  Report  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Lumber  Industry,  Part  1. 
1918.  'The  same  sUnd  was  reported  for  Jan.  1.  1914,  in  Bui.  272.  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Asriculture,  owing  to  previous  under-estimate.  3|.YQin  annual  lumber  production  bul- 
letins, U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Reported  cuts  are  increased  by  10%  to  allow  for  under- 
estimates. *Cut  for  1914-17,  inclusive.  *76  bd.  ft.  per  acre  per  year,  1911-17,  both  in- 
clusive, on  3,000,000  acres  logged  prior  to  1907  ;  no  growth  on  lands  logged  after  1907. 
This  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  but  is  believed  to  approximate  conditions.  *60'  an- 
nual growth  per  acre  for  seven  years  on  1,830,000  acres  estimated  to  have  been  cut- 
over  up  to  1911,  pliis  60'  annual  growth  per  acre  for  an  average  of  three  years  on 
866,000  acres  cut-over  1912-17,  Inclusive. 

VIRGIN  TIMBER  AND  CUT-OVER  ACREAGES 
LOUISIANA,  1907  AND  1918. 


Lumber  Cut 

Growth 

Total  Stand 

1911-17». 

1911-17. 

Jan.  1,  1918. 

i  22,606.249 

Balanced  by  fire  k>n 

)  46,669.751 

i 

1,676.000S 

I 

2,497,048« 

None 

13,202.952 

2,311,786 

768,750« 

34.657,016 

181,077 

Not  separated 

Not  separated 

1.420 

•«            *• 

».            .. 

2,109 

"            ** 

••            •• 

67 

*• 

.. 

220.998 

.. 

.. 

27.320 

••            *• 

••            •• 

62.613 

*•            •' 

471.660 

•• 

•• 

672,221 

..            .. 

*• 

884 

««                           M 

••           •• 

4,474 

619,766 

" 

••           •• 

2,249 

16 

••                          •• 

..            •. 

106,112 

.. 

..            .. 

29,703.326 

2.343.760 

94.729.718 

Longleaf  Pine  Region. 


Total  Acreage 
Parish—  U.  S.  Census, 

1909. 

Allen  498,196 

Beauregard    729.072 

[Calcasieu]    (old). [2.386.000 J 
Calcasieu    (new)  ..      682,022 

Jeff.  Davu  362,830 

Caldwell    839,840 

Evangeline  437,760 

Grant   437,120 

La  Salle  409.600 

Livingston    423,680 

Natchitoches    824.960 

Rapides 876,800 

St.  Helena  268.800 

St.  Tammany   679.840 

Tangipahoa  606,600 

Vernon   874,880 

Washington  419,200 

Winn   620,160 


i      —Jan.  1. 

1907— 

«iau.  1,  ivj 

Cut-Over 

Virgin 

Cut^ 

Virgin 

Cut-Over  Hardwoods. 

Timber. 

over. 

Timber. 

Pine. 

Cypress. 

(   166,000 

286,000 

5.000 

1    195,000 

606.000 

15,000 

746,000 

885.000 

i  [420.000J 

[1.086.000J 

[45.000J 

t      46,000 

245.000 

10,000 

t     15,000 

60.000 

15.000 

125.000 

175.000 

85.000 

176.000 

40.000 

210,000 

60.000 

145.000 

66,000 

60.000 

246,000 

140.000 

50,000 

816,000 

15,000 

276.000 

100.000 

130,000 

160,000 

85,000 

860,000 

35.000 

185.000 

136,000 

85,000 

800,000 

380,000 

125.000 

470,000 

80,000 

305.000 

450,000 

155.000 

476.000 

96,000 

160.000 

45,000 

10,000 

205.000 

0.000 

195.000 

800,000 

170,000 

265.000 

80.000 

240.000 

160.000 

65,000 

800,000 

26,000 

676.000 

166,000 

410.000 

896,000 

85,000 

845.000 

20,000 

95.000 

245,000 

10,000 

295.000 

266.000 

150.000 

896,000 

5,000 

Total.. 


9,280,869       4,476,000       8,130,000       2,195,000       4,685,000  510,000 
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Short  Leaf  Pine  Region. 


Total  Acrease      —Jan.  1,  1907— 

Parish —             U.  S.  Census,     Virgin  Cut- 

1909.  Timber.  over. 

BlenviUe 642,720  90,000  826,000 

Bossier    662.320  50,000  856,000 

Caddo   663,200  15,000  280.000 

Claiborne    497,920  0,000  236,000 

De  Soto 658.080  196,000  150,000 

Jackson 869.920  96.000  205.000 

Linooln   ...^ 302.080  6.000  160.000 

Morehouse  631,840  880,000  100,000 

Ouachita    410,880  185.000  176,000 

Red   River  266,000  60,000  186,000 

Sabine  — 652.800  196.000  846.000 

Union   587.620  70.000  866.000 

Webster    889.760  26.000  260.000 

East   Feliciana  ....      296.960  100.000  60.000 

Total 6,612.000       1.866,000       8,150.000 


Jan.  1,  1918  

Cut-Over 

Virgin 

Cut-Over 

Hardwood, 

Timber. 

Pine. 

Cypress. 

65,000 

870.000 

6.000 

0,000 

366.000 

26,000 

15.000 

235,000 

10.000 

0,000 

225,000 

6.000 

25,000 

320.000 

6.000 

45.000 

216,000 

86.000 

6,000 

150.000 

10,000 

190,000 

160.000 

80,000 

90,000 

175.000 

80,000 

10.000 

140.000 

20,000 

95.000 

416.000 

20,000 

60.000 

860.000 

16.000 

16.000 

266.000 

15.000 

90,000 

60.000 

6,000 

696,000       8.446,000  280,000 


Bluff  Region. 


Total  Acreage 
Parish—  U.  S.  Census, 

1909. 
East  Baton  Rouge     291,200 

Franklin   408,200 

Richland  861,600 

West  Carroll  234.240 

West  Feliciana  ....      226.280 

Total 1,616.620 


Jan.  1,  1918  

»      — Jan.  1, 

1907— 

Cut-Over 

Virgin 

Cut- 

Virgin 

Cut-Over 

Hardwood, 

Timber. 

over. 

Timber. 

Pine. 

Cypress. 

115.000 

46.000 

100,000 

25.000 

20,000 

300.000 

20.000 

136.000 

10.000 

160.000 

295.000 

0.000 

66.000 

0.000 

216.000 

200.000 

0.000 

96.000 

0.000 

100.000 

75.000 

66.000 

0.000 

80,000 

96.000 

985.000 


130.000        895.000 


65,000 


590,000 


AUuvial  and  Prairie  Region. 


Total  Acreage      —Jan.  1, 1907 — 

Parish —            U.  S.  Ctensiis,     Virgin  Cut- 

1909.  Timber.  over. 

AcadU  414,080  95,000  6.000 

Ascension  186,240  80.000  10.000 

Assumption    270.000  110.000  90,000 

Avoyelles    642,000  235.000  125.000 

Cameron   „ 960,000  0,000  80,000 

Catahoula  459,620  400,000  0,000 

Concordia   456,960  860,000  40,000 

East   C&rroll   268,800  170,000  25,000 

Iberia    876.960  60.000  30.000 

Iberville    373.760  10,000  285,000 

Jefferson    272,000  10.000  0,000 

Lafayette   178,660  16,000  5,000 

Lafourche   634,240  45,000  90,000 

Madison    416,000  350.000  0.000 

Pointe  Coupee  368,640  126.000  125,000 

St.  Bernard  394.240  30,000  0.000 

St.  Charles  ^ 188.800  55,000  10.000 

St  James  162.560  45,000  35.000 

St  John  147.840  45.000  65.000 

St  Landry  639.860  890,000  20.000 

St  Martin  465,000  65.000  265.000 

St  Mary  404.480  60.000  60,000 

Tensas  404,480  306.000  0.000 

Terrebonne  1.123.840  26.000  70,000 

Vermilion  776,820  20,000  0,000 

W.  Baton  Rouge..  136,960  45,000  50,000 

Tptal 11,011,640       3,180,000  1.486,000 


Jan.  1.  1918  

Vir«n 
Timber. 

Cut-Over 

Cut-Over 

Hardwood. 

Cypress. 

90.000 

6.0t0 

0.000 

20.000 

46.000 

25.000 

60.000 

60.000 

100.000 

220.000 

120.000 

20.000 

0.000 

80.000 

0.000 

250.000 

146.000 

6.000 

330,000 

66.000 

6.000 

60.000 

186.000 

0.000 

30.000 

6.000 

65.000 

10,000 

0.000 

275.000 

0,000 

0.000 

26.000 

0,000 

5.000 

5.000 

26.000 

35.000 

75.000 

215.000 

135.000 

0.000 

120.000 

120.000 

10.000 

16.000 

0,000 

16.000 

6.000 

0,000 

60.000 

5.000 

0,000 

75.000 

15.000 

0.000 

95.000 

120.000 

266.000 

25.000 

45.000 

100.000 

175.000 

60.000 

0.000 

70.000 

195,000 

110.000 

0.000 

10.000 

0.000 

86.000 

5.000 

5.000 

0.000 

10.000 

0.000 

70.000 

1,995,099      1,415,000       1.270,000 
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Komber 
Percent 


ANNUAL  FIRE  REPORT,  1918. 

NUMBER  OF  FIRES  BT  CAUSES. 

Light-   Rail*    Lumber-  Brush    Camp- Incen-  Miseel-      Un- 

ning.   roads.       ing.   burning,    era.    diary,  laneous.  known.  Total. 

0            18            22            20            18           0            0            410  478 

0          2.7          4.4          4.2           2.7            0            0          86.0  100 


NUMBER  FIRES  BT  AREA  AND  DAMAGES. 


Over  10  Acn 

Damage      Damage 

» 

Damage 

An  FIrw  from — 

Under 

UtolO 

Under 

$100  to 

Over 

%*cre. 

acres. 

1100. 

$1,000. 

$1,000. 

Total. 

Known  cauMi 

fi 

11 
66 

62 

803 

0 
88 

0 
0 

68 

Unknown  eauses  

4 

410 

AU  eaoMs  

«...    9 

76 

866 

88 

0 

478 

LOSSES  BT  FIRE. 

Damage 

To  To  Area  Burned  Over 

FMm  All  Fires  young  improve-  Forest      Open 

from —  To  timber,    growth,  ments.    Total,      land.       land.       Total. 

M.  Bd.  Ft.  Dollars Acres 

Known  causes  1,060      8.660      7.700        160       16.000     12.000       40.000       62.000 

Unknown  causes  6.460    88.860     47.800        850     100.000     73.000     260.000    328.000 

All  causes 7,600     42.600     66.000     1.000     116.000*  85.000     290.000    875.000 

^Includes  damages  to  logs,  cordwood.  etc.  .of  $10,000.  and  damage  to  stock  range 
•f  $7,600. 

ANNUAL   FIRE   REPORT,   1919. 

NUMBER  OF  FIRES  BT  CAUSES. 

Light-   Rail-   Lumber-  Brush    Camp- Incen-  Miseel-      Un- 

ning.    roads.        ing.    burning,    en.     diary,  laneous.  known.  Total. 

Number  0            14            19              6              4          63            8           789  897 

Percent   0          1.6          2.1            .6            .4        7.0          .3          88.0  100 

NUMBER  FIRES  BT  AREA  AND  DAMAGES. 

Over  10  Acres 

Damage  Damage  Damage 

All  Fires  From—              Under       ^  to  10         Under  $100  to  Over 

%acre.       acres.            $100.  $1,000.  $1,000.         Total. 

Known  causes 1                11                  60  36  1                108 

Unknown  causes  4                63                482  230  10                709 

All  causes  6                74                642  266  11                897 

LOSSES  BT  FIRE. 

Damage 


From  All  Fires 

of—  To  timber. 

M.  Bd.  Ft  

Known  causes  836      2.346 

Unknown  causes 2.881     20.166 

All  causes  3,216     22.611 

^Includes  fires  set  by  stockmen 
grasing  of  $9,766. 


To  To 

sroung  improve- 
growth.  ments.    Total. 

Dollars 

9.801  10       12.693       9.393       18.609       28.002 

87.168        990     117.053     86.360     160.808     247.168 

96.469     1,000     129,746t  95.753     179.417     275.170 

to   "improve*'   the   range,     flncludes  damage  to 


Area  Burned  Over — 

Forest       Open 
land.        land.        Total. 
Acres  - 


Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  D.  FORBES, 
Superintendent  of  Forestry  Division, 
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Division  of  Game 


Increase  of  most  kinds  of  game  animals  and  unsettled  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  migratory  game  birds  have  charac- 
terized the  wild  life  situation  in  Louisiana  during  the  past 
two  years.  Deer  have  been  very  plentiful  in  suitable  locali- 
ties, and  in  times  of  overflow  have  gone  even  in  large  num- 
bers far  beyond  their  usual  stations.  Turkeys  have  shown 
considerable  increase  in  the  better-watered  and  more  closely 
timbered  pinewood  sections,  and  about  some  of  the  river  bot- 
toms in  the  uplands,  to  which  types  of  country  they  are  con- 
fined. More  bear  have  been  reported  than  usual  from  the 
interior  bayou  and  river  sections.  Quail  have  been  almost 
uniformly  abundant,  in  spite  of  an  unduly  dry  summer  in 
1918  and  an  unduly  wet  one  in  1919.  The  birds  were  so 
abundantly  distributed  over  available  breeding  places  at  the 
beginning  of  the  breeding  season  of  1919  that,  despite  the 
unusual  amount  of  rain,  many  broods  survived  in  the  best 
locations. 

Fur-bearing  animals  began  to  show  plainly  during  this 
period  that  the  unusual  amount  of  trapping,  caused  by  the 
rise  of  prices  on  furs  in  1918,  had  told  seriously  on  their 
numbers,  and  the  supply  of  even  muskrats  in  some  localities 
had  become  noticeably  short  by  the  end  of  the  past  season. 
A  discussion  of  necessary  action  in  this  connection  will  be 
found  beyond. 

In  the  protection  extended  migratory  birds,  and  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  comparative  abundance  from  year  to 
year,  the  department  occupies  a  position  entirely  different 
from  that  in  reference  to  resident  game  birds.  The  steps 
taken  by  the  State  to  preserve  the  migratory  game  birds 
occurring  within  its  borders  are  but  part  of  a  plan  developed 
under  national  legislation  to  increase  these  species.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  the  protection  afforded  by 
Louisiana  has  contributed  to  the  general  increase  of  our 
migratory  game  birds,  especially  waterfowl.  Similarly,  while 
we  believe  that  ordinarily  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
ducks  and  geese  migrating  through  the  central  portions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  reach  Louisiana  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  winter,  the  number  of  such  birds  in 
Louisiana  during  a  particualr  winter  is  not  necessarily  a  fair 
index  of  whether  the  total  number  of  migratory  waterfowl 
has  increased  or  decreased  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
season. 
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Observation  of  the  movement  and  occurrence  of  ducks 
during  the  past  two  seasons  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these 'birds  had  been  on  the  decrease  rather  than  the 
increase.    The  fall  of  1918  and  the  following  winter  in  Louis- 
iana were  excessively  rainy,  and  the  conditions  for  fresh- 
water ducks  were  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  most  parts  of 
the  State,  especially  the  southeastern  quarter.    With  best 
feeding  grounds  deeply  submerged,  the  birds  were  diverted 
to  the  westward,  or  found  suitable  conditions  during  their 
southward  migration  before  reaching  Louisiana,   so  that 
fewer  than  usual  came  as  far  as  the  coast.    In  the  fall  of 
1919  temperatures  were  unusually  high,  and  while  there  was 
less  rain  than  during  the  preceding  fall,  seawinds  prevailed 
in  the  southeast,  causing  unusually  high  tides  for  the  season, 
so  that  conditions  were  again  very  unsatisfactory,  while  the 
open  conditions  prevailing  to  the  northward  far  into  the 
winter  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  in  checking  the  general 
southward  movement  of  ducks.  While  it  is  assumed  by  some 
observers  that,  if  ducks  were  still  abundant,  large  flights 
would  inevitably  be  seen  on  all  the  Louisiana  marshes  at  the 
time  of  their  usual  appearance  in  fall,  the  fallacy  of  this 
opinion  is  manifest  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
great  flight  of  ducks  that  appeared  in  Louisiana  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  of  1917-1918  and  the  general  scarcity 
noted  for  the  past  two  seasons.  Certainly  no  general  diminu- 
tion of  ducks  could  have  occurred  in  so  short  a  time.  Even 
In  1917-1918,  after  conditions  became  unsatisfactory,  the 
birds  disappeared  almost  entirely.  While  the  times  at  which 
certain  species  arrive  in  Louisiana  varies  very  slightly  from 
season  to  season,  the  number  of  birds  is  naturally  dependent 
on  the  conditions  at  their  destination,  and  the  conditions 
they  encounter  en  route  in  their  migration.  Nor  is  the  migra- 
tion ever  accomplished  by  all  individuals  at  the  same  time, 
nor  does  the  movement  of  the  body  of  the  species  always 
occur  at  the  same  time.  Conditions  one  season  may  tend  to 
increase  the  extent  of  the  vanguard,  while  those  another 
season  increase  the  number  of  laggards.     Our  conclusion, 
therefore,  as  to  the  present  abundance  of  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  parts  of  Canada,  the 
regions  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  considering  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  protection  of  migratory  waterfowl  that 
reach  Louisiana,  must  be  based  on  reports  from  various  parts 
of  these  regions,  and  such  reports  show  conclusively  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  co-operative 
legislation  and  action  by  Louisiana  and  other  States,  water- 
fowl are  continually  increasing  in  number  as  compared  with 
conditions  before  uniform  protection  had  been  extended  to 
them. 
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PROTECTIVE  WORK. 

This  division  e3q)erienced  no  unusual  difficulties  in  en- 
forcing the  more  important  provisions  of  the  game  laws, 
and  secured  general  compliance  with  the  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing license  requirements.  The  license  provision  continued  to 
prove  popular  and  a  great  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  game  laws.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  State  to 
require  a  hunting  license  appears  to  be  the  first  step  in  edu- 
cating hunters  as  to  the  value  of  game  protection.  Having 
complied  with  this  feature  of  the  law,  the  hunter  cannot  con- 
sistently plead  ignorance  of  its  provisions  nor  indifference  to 
its  purpose,  especially  as  a  digest  of  the  seasons  and  other 
provisions  appear  on  the  license  form. 

In  the  course  of  its  work,  the  division  noted  that  hunters 
were  becoming  much  more  familiar  with  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  this  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
agents  of  the  department,  who  were  saved  much  useless 
effort  in  seeking  out  violations  due  chiefly  or  entirely  to 
ignorance.  It  was  thus  possible  to  center  efforts  on  cases 
from  which  effective  results  could  be  expected. 

Deer. 

During  the  hunting  season  of  1918-1919  deer  were  con- 
stantly driven  to  ridges  and  other  limited  areas  of  high 
ground  in  the  central  parts  of  the  State  by  the  high  water 
in  the  bottom  lands,  due  to  the  excessive  rains  in  Louisiana 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  frequently  necessary  in  consequence 
to  assemble  several  agents  at  some  point  where  it  was  antici- 
pated that  lawless  hunters  would  kill  deer  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Many  violations  were  prevented  in  this  man- 
ner, and  successful  prosecutions  were  brought  against  those 
who  were  detected  in  the  commission  of  this  violation. 

In  the  season  of  1919-1^20  the  water  was  not  as  high  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  but  in  December  the  depart- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  take  the  same  steps  as  in  the 
former  season,  and  conditions  were  such  shortly  before  the 
closing  date  of  the  season  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
State  that  practically  all  deer  hunting  had  to  be  stopped,  as 
most  of  the  deer  were  driven  to  places  where  they  could  be 
readily  surrounded.  Some  of  them  in  LaSalle  and  other 
parishes,  however,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  hilly  sections 
adjoining  the  bottoms,  where  they  could  escape  with  almost 
as  much  ease  from  hunters  as  in  the  bottoms  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

In  protecting  deer  against  night  hunters,  the  department 
was  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  hunting  at  night 
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is  not  specifically  prohibited  by  the  game  laws,  except  in  the 
case  of  deer  and  birds,  and  violations  of  the  law  against  kill- 
ing deer  bX  night  were  possible  and  were  committed  in  some 
sections  under  cover  of  pretended  or  actual  hunting  for  rab- 
bits, raccoons  and  other  game  that  may  be  taken  at  night. 
To  detect  hunters  killing  deer  at  night  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  matters  within  the  province  of  a  conservation  agent, 
and  to  secure  conclusive  evidence  is  almost  impossible.  The 
law  should  be  amended,  in  fact,  so  that  it  would  be  illegal  to 
hunt  at  all  by  night. 

The  enforcement  of  the  closed  season  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  department,  and  while  it  was  not  possible 
to  patrol  all  sections  where  violations  were  suspected,  the 
closed  season  was  well  observed  over  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Squirrels. 

While  squirrels  were  abundant  at  times  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  during  the  past  two  years,  the  season  for  hunting 
them  now  permitted  did  not  lead  to  the  best  results,  as  it 
begins  too  early,  and  by  the  time  most  hunters  are  ready  to 
take  the  field,  the  number  of  squirrels  has  been  much  re- 
duced by  the  few  who  go  out  exclusively  for  this  game,  or 
kill  it  when  on  their  first  deer  hunts.  The  present  season  not 
only  starts  too  early,  but  lasts  too  long,  and,  we  believe, 
should  be  limited  to  three  and  a  half  months,  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  February  15. 

WaterfowL 

The  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  by  Con- 
gress in  July,  1918,  brought  about  radical  changes  in  the 
work  of  game  bird  conservation  in  Louisiana,  as  in  some 
other  States.  The  law  of  this  State  permitting  the  sale  of 
geese,  ducks,  rails,  coots  and  snipe  between  December  1  and 
January  31,  both  inclusive,  was  superseded  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  of  all  wild  migratory  game  birds  under  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  While  the  State  law  permitting 
sale  thus  became  invalid,  the  State  was  also  without  any 
authority  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law  during  the 
sale  season  permitted  by  the  State  law,  and  was  placed  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  being  unable  either  to  permit  or 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  migratory  game  birds  during  this 
season,  but  retained  the  right  to  prohibit  sale  before  Decem- 
ber 1,  which  permitted  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government  to  that  extent,  as  well  as  before  the  opening  of 
the  hunting  season  and  after  its  close,  State  and  Federal  laws 
being  uniform  on  the  season  for  killing,  at  which  times,  of 
course,  it  was  illegal  to  possess  as  well  as  to  kill. 
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The  most  direct  effect  of  the  Federal  prohibition  of  sate 
was  the  discontinuance  of  the  sale  of  professional  hunting 
licenses,  as  the  department  could  not  consistently  issue  these 
licenses  when  they  authorized  hunters  to  do  what  was  in 
conflict  with  an  act  of  Congres. 

The  scarcity  of  waterfowl  in  most  parts  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons  has  been  noted  in  the  summary  of 
game  conditions  given  above.  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  the  conditions  were  more  nearly  normal  than  else- 
where. The  principal  work  of  the  game  division  in  reference 
to  waterfowl  was  the  enforcement  of  the  closed  season,  which 
was  generally  observed  by  the  hunters.  On  the  various  pre- 
serves established  or  controlled  by  the  State,  absolute  pro- 
tection was  possible,  and,  as  usual,  large  numbers  of  water- 
fowl visited  these  places.  A  considerable  number  of  non- 
resident hunters  visited  the  State,  and  secured  their  licenses 
and  otherwise  observed  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to 
them. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  migratory  waterfowl,  the 
general  enforcement  of  the  laws  protecting  waterfowl  was 
much  simplified,  and  there  was  less  disposition  to  kill  out  of 
season  and  in  illegal  hours,  or  to  exceed  the  bag  limit. 

Quail. 

The  agents  of  the  department  in  many  localities  were 
called  upon  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  closed  season  on  quail  as  the  unusual  abundance  of  the 
birds  attracted  an  unwonted  number  of  hunters  to  the  field. 
As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  closed  season  and  of 
the  prohibition  of  sale,  the  number  of  birds  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  season  in  both  1918-1919  and  1919-1920  was 
crreat,  pnd  the  results  of  the  consistent  protection  that  has 
been  given  this  species  caused  general  satisfaction  among 
the  hunters  of  the  State. 

Night  Herons. 

The  amendment  of  the  general  g-ame  law  in  1918,  permit- 
ting the  killing  of  the  night  heron,  or  "grosbec,"  between 
July  1  and  November  1,  was  thought  at  first  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  passed  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  latter  prohibits  entirely  the  killing  of  certain 
birds,  included  in  which  are  the  herons.  However,  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  ruled  that  as  the  yellow-crowned 
night  heron,  the  species  refen-ed  to  in  the  Louisiana  law, 
does  not  migrate  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it 
was  permissible  for  this  State  to  provide  an  open  season  for 
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its  killing.  It  was  not  necessary  to  extend  the  season  for  this 
species  later  than  November  1,  as  it  disappears  entirely  from 
Louisiana  by  that  date,  and  most  individuals  have  left  a 
month  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  black-crowned  night 
hertHi,  known  also  as  "grosbec"  in  Louisiana,  occurs  in  the 
State  in  considerable  numbers  in  winter,  but  as  it  migrates 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  a  ruling  from  the  Biological  Survey  to  permit 
its  killing. 

Robins  and  Other  Non-Game  Birds. 

Evidence  of  the  killing  of  robins  by  many  persons  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  was  gathered  by  several  of  our 


A  diversified  abundance  of  marsh  and  water-loving  birds  is  a  striking 

feature  of  the  coast  preserves.     Pintails,  teals,  coots  and 

boat-tails  are  seen  here. 

agents,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  t(f  have  these  cases 
brought  before  the  United  States  district  court,  where  all  the 
offenders  were  found  guilty  and  fined.  One  man  killed  and 
placed  in  salt  several  hundred  of  the  birds.  The  killing  of 
robins  has  been  prohibited  by  both  State  and  Federal  laws 
for  several  years,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  familiarize  some 
of  the  hunters  of  the  State  with  the  fact  that  this  species 
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was  no  longer  on  the  game  list.  In  general,  however,  robins 
have  not  been  seriously  molested  by  hunters  since  the  pro- 
tection of  this  species  was  first  given  prominence,  and  great 
numbers  have  been  present  at  various  times  in  the  past  two 
years.  Other  insectivorous  species  have  been  uniformly  pro- 
tected. 


Typical  duck  grounds  on  state  wild  life  refuge. 

WILD  LIFE  REFUGES. 

Through  the  deeding  to  the  state  of  the  Marsh  Island 
tract,  acquired  as  a  public  benefaction  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
and  of  the  Rockefeller  tract,  similarly  acquired  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  with  the  prospect  that  the  state 
will  be  able  to  acquire  title  to  an  intervening  area,  probably 
the  greatest  combined  extent  of  wild  life  refuges  in  the 
world  has  been  established  in  Louisiana.  The  great  area  of 
these  various  tracts  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 
Ever  since  their  acquisition  for  the  purposes  of  game  preser- 
vation they  have  been  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  them  was  satisfactory  may  be  attributed  the 
decision  of  the  donors  of  this  property  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
state  of  Louisiana  in  perpetuity. 
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ELK  AND  BUFFALO. 

The  introduction  of  elk  and  buffalo  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, while  not  altogether  satisfactory,  has  been  of  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  has  furnished  records 
that  will  prove  valuable  in  future  endeavors  to  increase 
the  ^ame  resources  of  the  State. 

Of  the  six  buffalo  purchased,  all  have  died,  the  cause 
bein^  an  intestinal  trouble  believed  to  be  the  same  as 
"scours"  in  native  domestic  cattle. 

The  results  with  the  elk,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
satisfactory  in  the  main.    Out  of  the  original  herd  of  forty 
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given  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  government,  twenty-four 
have  survived,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  four. 
All  these  animals  are  on  a  portion  of  the  Urania  co-operative 
forest  in  LaSalle  Parish,  and  are  thriving. 

OPEN   SEASONS  IN   NEED  OF  REVISION, 

The  game  seasons  now  prevailing  in  Louisiana  under  the 
State  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  are  unsatisfactory  and  inconsistent  in  several  particu- 
lars. Dove  hunters  are  allowed  to  take  the  field  two  months 
before  the  quail  season  opens,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dove  season  closes  two  months  before  the  closing  of  the 
quail  season.  December  and  January  are  the  most  favorable 
months  for  the  hunter  in  Louisiana,  and  it  would  seem  that 
all  seasons  should  include  them.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  the  United  States  Biological  Survey  to  amend  the 
dove  season  so  that  it  would  open  at  least  a  month  later, 
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that  is,  October  15  instead  of  September  15,  as  at  present, 
and  close  January  31  instead  of  December  31.  It  would 
be  even  better  to  keep  the  dove  season  closed  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  which  would  make  it  uniform  with  the  duck  and  snipe 
season,  and  open  only  fifteen  days  earlier  than  the  Quail 
season.  The  dove  season  at  present  is  the  only  season  for 
migratory  birds  in  Louisiana  open  for  more  than  three 
months  (September  15  to  December  31),  and  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  three  months  and 
extend  from  November  1  to  January  31.  Doves  are  still  in 
flocks  and  range  widely  in  search  of  food  at  least  until  the 


House  and  look-out  of  Conservation  agent  on*State 
wild  life  refuge. 

early  part  of  February,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  closing- 
the  season  before  January  31.  The  quail  season  is  also  a 
three-and-a-half  months'  season  (November  15  to  last  day 
of  February),  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  it  a  three- 
months'  season,  closing  February  15.  This  would  make  it 
almost  uniform  with  the  season  for  migratory  birds,  open- 
ing and  closing  fifteen  days  later. 

It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  conservation  and 
a  reasonable  provision  for  sport,  therefore,  to  reduce  the 
present  conflicting  arrangements  to  the  following  basis: 

Geese,  Ducks,  Coots,  Rails,  Snipe  and  Doves — November  1 
to  January  31. 

Quail — November  15  to  February  15. 
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In  regard  to  woodcock,  the  present  State  law  provides  a 
continuous  closed  season  until  1923,  which  takes  precedence 
over  the  Federal  regulation  for  Louisiana,  permitting  these 
birds  to  be  killed  from  November  1  to  December  31.  Should 
the  State  decide  later  to  permit  the  killing  of  woodcock, 
the  most  suitable  season  would  be  November  16  to  January 
15,  though,  as  this  closes  the  season  fifteen  days  later  than 
under  the  Federal  regulation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  Biological  Survey  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment.  This,  however,  is  the  most  propitious  time  for  shoot- 
ing woodcock  in  Louisiana,  and  especially  the  last  month  of 
the  season.    Woodcock  mate  early,  but  they  are  most  plen- 


On  the  barrier  beach  of  Marsh  Island,  the  great  wild  life  refuge 

recently  deeded  to  tha  state  of  Louisiana  by  the 

Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

tiful  in  Louisiana  only  after  decidedly  cold  weather,  which 
seldom  comes  until  the  middle  or  early  part  of  December, 
and  if  the  season  is  closed  December  31,  hunters  are  de- 
prived of  much  of  their  opportunity  to  hunt  these  birds. 
The  closing  of  the  season  January  15  would  adequately  pro- 
tect the  birds  during  their  breeding  season  and  at  the  same 
time  would  give  a  full  month  in  which  they  could  be  hunted 
advantageously. 

The  present  seasons  for  wild  turkeys  and  squirrels  are 
in  need  of  revision.  The  turkey  season  continues  too  far 
into  the  spring.  The  season  opens  November  15  and  ends 
March  31.    The  moith  of  March  at  least  should  be  excluded 
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from  the  turkey  season  (unless  an  exception  were  made  of 
fifobblers),  which  would  make  it  coincide  with  the  present 
closing  date  for  quail,  and  it  would  be  preferable  for  all 
hunting  to  cease  February  15.  The  squirrel  season,  on  the 
other  hand,  opens  too  early,  and  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  begin  November  1,  continuing,  as  under  the  present  law, 
to  February  15. 

While  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  respective 
nature  and  habits  of  each  species  or  class  of  game  in  fixing 
the  seasons  in  which  they  may  be  hunted,  practical  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  chief  requirement  is  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  to  uniformity  in  all  hunting  seasons.  At- 
tempts to  require  numerous  discriminations  from  hunters 
in  the  taking  of  game  are  largely  theoretical.  In  the  first 
place  a  large  proportion  of  hunters  are  unable  or  fail  to  make 
the  necessary  distinction  when  they  are  in  the  field.  In 
the  second  place,  many  hunters,  even  the  most  sportsman- 
like, are  inclined  to  take  any  kind  of  game  that  may  be 
legitimately  considered  such  when  any  kind  of  hunting  is 
permissible.  A  hunter  after  doves  in  the  early  fall,  unless 
he  takes  a  dog,  is  not  likely  to  find  an  opportunity  to  shoot 
quail,  but  not  infrequently  he  finds  a  chance  to  shoot  snipe 
before  the  season  opens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quail 
shooter,  after  the  dove  and  snipe  seasons  have  closed,  fre- 
quently has  an  opportunity  to  kill  both.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment above  suggested,  there  would  be  no  hunting  except 
for  rabbits  and  deer  before  November  1,  and  no  hunting  of 
any  kind,  except  for  rabbits,  after  February  15,  with  all 
seasons,  except  for  deer,  open  until  February  1. 

SEASON   FOR  HARES,   O  R  "RABBITS/* 

Under  the  present  law,  the  months  of  May  is  the  only 
closed  season  for  hares,  or  "rabbits."  This  season  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  March,  April  and  June.  While 
the  cottontail,  or  wood  hare,  is  sometimes  very  destructive, 
the  conservation  laws  provide  for  the  killing  of  any  animals 
that  may  become  injurious  to  agriculture,  and  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  these  animals  in  certain  instances  should  not  be 
made  the  grounds  for  their  promiscuous  killing  during  the 
principal  breeding  season.  It  is  also  inadvisable  to  allow 
hunting  of  any  find  during  the  season  in  question,  when 
most  kinds  of  wild  life  are  rearing  young  and  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  their  breeding  haunts.  The  killing  of  hares 
at  night  is  also  very  objectionable,  not  only  because  of 
the  great  numbers  of  the  animals  killed  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  because  it  affords  a  pretext  for  killing  deer  at 
night,  and  sometimes  the  killing  of  water  fowl. 
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THE   TRAPPING    SEASON. 

With  the  prevailingf  prices  for  pelts,  trappers  are  work- 
ing more  clo.sely  in  Louisiana  than  ever  before,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  most  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  State  has  shown  a 
noticeable  decieai^e.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  pres- 
ent season  closes  too  late,  and  most  trappers  believe  that  it 
opens  too  early,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  many  animals  are 
caught  l>efore  the  fur  has  reached  the  most  marketable  con- 
dition,    ixr^^-i-  ^ ■      -- 

until  No 
which  l)r 
fur-beari 


Tlie  IV 
caught  IT 
proxjmat 


SPECIES 
3ff  im  k  rat 

Mink 
Sktink 

F(jx,  wolf,   \vi 
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Division  of  Fisheries. 

I  heg  to  submit  a  biennial  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
fisheries  division  for  the  two  years  ending  on  March  31, 
1920,  as  follows: 

The  enormous  demand  regularly  made  upon  the  fish  foods 
of  the  State  was  greatly  augmented  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war:  and,  al- 

Bssive  de- 
the  pres- 


ERRATA, 

Page  77,  first  line  under  heading  "Fresh 
Water  Fish,"  instead  of  Act  304  of  1912.  read : 
Act  204  of  1912. 

Page  78,  line  17,  instead  of  March  31, 1920, 
read:    March  31,  1919. 

Page  78,  line  23,  instead  of  fish  licenses, 
read:  fish  seine  licenses. 

Page  78,  after  line  28,  insert: 

Non-resident  buying  and  shipping  licenses 
under  authorization  of  section  35  of  Act  204 
of  1912,  as  amended  by  Act.  47  of  1914  and 
Act  106  of  1918  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1919,  were  issued  as  follows: 

5  at  $25  each _ $125 

oo^^^^  ^'  '^"®  ^^'  instead  of  3,340,  read 
8,340. 

Page  84,  line  39,  after  July  15,  insert :  1918. 
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895.00 
300.00 
125.00 
90.00 
450.00 

$1,860.00 


under  the 
same  authorization  were  issued  to  resident  persons,  firms  or 
corporations  as  follows: 

159  at  $5  each $    795.00 

17  at  $15  each 255.00 

18  at  $25  each 450.00 

3  at  $30  each 90.00 

4  at  $40  each 160.00 

14  at  $50  each 700.00 


Total 


$2,450.00 
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Acting  under  authorization  of  Section  36  of  the  Act  al- 
ready mentioned  above,  licenses  permitting  the  owners  of 
vessels  to  operate  the  same  for  buying  the  common  commer- 
cial species  of  fresh  water  fish  for  tiie  year  ending  March 
81,  1919,  were  issued  as  follows : 

6  at  $5  each |  30.00 

25  at  $20  each 500.00 


Total $530.00 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  licenses  under  the 
same  authorization  were  issued  as  follows: 

11  at  $5  each $  55.00 

32  at  $20  each 640.00 

Total  „ $695.00 

In  accordance  with  the  authorization  given  by  Section  33 
of  the  Act  above  mentioned,  fresh  water  commercial  fish 
seine  licenses  were  issued  by  this  department  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1920,  as  follows: 

42  at  $25  each „ $1,050.00 

36  at  $50  each _.  1,800.00 

9  at  $100  each 900.00 

Total $3,750.00 

As  authorized  by  the  same  Section  and  Act,  fresh  water 
fish  licenses  as  follows  were  issued  by  this  department  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1920: 

32  at  $25  each ..$   800.00 

69  at  $50  each 3,450.00 

17  at  $100  each „ 1,700.00 

Total $5,950.00 

Under  same  authoriation  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1920,  licenses  as  follows  were  issued : 

1  at  $25 $25.00 

1  at  $55 55.00 

Total „ $80.00 
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Recapitulation. 

Total  authorized  by  Section  34,  year  aid- 
ing March  31,  1919. $1,860.00 

Total  authorized  by  Section  36,  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1919 630.00 

Total  authorized  by  Section  33,  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1919 3,760,00 

Total  authorized  by  Section  35,  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1919 125.00 

Total  Sections  33,  34,  35  and  36,  year  ending 
March  31,  1919 $  6,266.00 

Total  authorized  by  Section  34,  year  end- 
ing March  31, 1920 $2,450.00 

Total  authorized  by  Section  36,  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1920 695.00 

Total  authorized  by  Section  33,  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1920 6,960.00 

Total  authorized  by  Section  35,  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1920. 80.00 


Total  Sections  33,  34,  35  and  36,  year  ending 
March  31,  1920 $  9,176.00 


Grand  total  for  two  years $15,440.00 

REVENUE  COMMENTS. 

During  the  two  previous  years,  that  is,  for  the  period 
ending  March  31, 1918,  the  revenues  derived  by  our  depart- 
ment from  the  commercial  fresh  water  fish  resources  totaled 
$12,450.00,  so  that  the  increase  for  the  time  covered  by  this 
report  amounted  to  $2,990.00,  or  a  trifle  over  24%.  This  re- 
sult is  very  gatif  3ring,  since  when  we  turn  back  to  the  two 
years  ending  March  31,  1916,  we  find  that  the  increase  for 
the  next  two  years  was  nearly  48%. 

I  am  compelled  to  again  urge  both  the  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  making  an  amendment  to  the  law  under  which  our 
fresh  water  fish  revenues  are  obtained  by  recommending 
that  both  a  resident  and  non-resident  angler's  license  law  be 
enacted  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State. 

In  my  judgment,  all  resident  anglers,  except  males  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  all  female  persons,  should  pay  a 
license  of  $1.00  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  using  a  rod, 
hook  and  line,  hand-line  or  trolling-line  in  the  public  waters 
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of  Louisiana.  Also  that  all  non-resident  ansrlere  who  eBtor 
the  Stjutfe  for  the  purpose  of  using  either  of  the  above  named 
equipment  in  any  of  our  public  waters  be  required  to  pay  a 
license  fee  of  not  less  than  $5.00  per  annum ;  and,  1  think, 
that  in  justice  to  resident  anglers  and  other  residents  in 
general,  the  fee  might  be  made  at  least  $15.00  per  annum. 
A  license  furnished  under  this  scheme  should  grant  its  owner 
permission  for  taking  both  fresh  and  salt  water  fishes. 

I  might  incidentally  mention  that  this  department  has  al- 
ready expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the  pond- 
cultural  fish  hatchery  it  is  now  constructing,  and  that  at 
least  $25,000.00  more  will  be  needed  to  finish  it.  This  insti- 
tution will  be  used  mostly  for  hatching  and  rearing  indigen- 
ous fresh  water  game  fishes  with  which  to  restock  depleted 
public  bodies  of  water,  and  to  assist  the  owners  of-  private 
fish  ponds  to  stock  them  with  suitable  species.  However, 
experiments  wiU  also  be  made  here  in  hatching  and  rearing: 
some  of  our  more  valuable  commercial  fish,  such  as  the 
paddlefish  and  others  which  are  not  at  present  artificially 
propagated  to  any  extent  by  either  the  Federal  or  any  State 
Government.  It  is  also  the  wish  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Fish- 
eries to  establish  other  fish  hatcheries  at  various  logical 
points  throughout  the  State  as  rapidly  as  the  revenues  of 
the  department  will  permit ;  as  well  as  to  take  up  the  work 
of  the  artificial  propagation  of  some  of  the  most  desirable 
indigenous  salt  water  fish. 

I  believe  that  eventually  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  license  fees  paid  this  department  by  the 
resident  buyers  or  shippers  of  our  commercial  fresh  water 
fishes  under  Section  34  of  Act  204  of  1912  as  amended  by 
Acts  47  of  1914  and  106  of  1918,  and  also  to  require  that  a 
small  fee  be  paid  for  each  hoop-net  used  in  our  public  waters. 
A  license  fee  might  also  be  made  to  cover  a  trot-line,  set-line 
and  bush-line  outfit. 

INCREASING  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR  FRESH  WATER 

FISHERIES. 

Although  many  of  our  fishermen  gave  up  their  regular 
occupation  to  take  employment  at  greatly  incresed  wages  in 
ship-yards  and  other  so-called  war  work,  a  great  many 
drifted  back  to  their  original  calling  from  time  to  time,  until 
nearly  all  of  the  professionals  had  returned  by  Nov.  1,  1918, 
as  is  shown  by  the  catch  and  value  of  our  fresh  water  com- 
mercial fishes  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1919. 
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The  catfish  production  amounted  to  11,050,253 

pounds,  valued  at $   994,522.00 

The  buffalo  production  amounted  to  10,376,975 

pounds,  valued  at ^ 622,618.38 

The  gaspergou  production  amounted  to  2,147,- 

218  pounds,  valued  at 128,833.08 

The  paddlefish  production  amounted  to  128,605 

pounds,  valued  at 12,860.50 

The  garfish,  etc.  ,production  amounted  to  50,- 

600  pounds,  valued  at ^ —         1,518.00 

Paddlefish  roe,  valued  at 5,000.00 

5,351.96 
1,259.33 


ERRATUM. 

Second  and  third  lines, 
fourth  paragraph,  page  82 :  In- 
stead of  buffalo,  6c;  gasper- 
gou,  10c,  and  paddlefish  roe 
from  $1.00  to  $1.60  per  pound, 
read:  Buffalo,  6c;  gaspergou, 
6c;  paddlefish  meat,  lOc,  and 
paddlefish  roe,  from  $1.00  to 
$1.60  per  pound. 
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The  catfish  production  amounted  to  11,050,253 

pounds,  valued  at $   994,522.00 

The  buffalo  production  amounted  to  10,376,975 

pounds,  valued  at 622,618.38 

The  gaspergou  production  amounted  to  2,147,- 

218  pounds,  valued  at - 128,833.08 

The  paddlefish  production  amounted  to  128,605 

pounds,  valued  at 12,860.50 

The  garfish,  etc.  ,production  amounted  to  50,- 

600  pounds,  valued  at - - 1,518.00 

Paddlefish  roe,  valued  at 5,000.00 

Grand  total,  year  ending  June  30, 1919. $1,765,351.96 

Value  of  aU  above,  year  ending  June  30, 1917 1,171,259.33 

Increase  year  1919  over  1917 $   594,092.63 

TTiere  was  a  falling  off  of  5,174.644  pounds  of  catfish  in 
1919  as  compared  with  1917,  while  the  value  of  this  species 
to  the  fishermen  increased  by  a  total  of  $183,677.15.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pounds  caught  was  mostly  due  to 
the  keeping  open  of  the  buffalo  close  season  during  the  en- 
tire period  so  as  to  provide  eggs  to  supply  the  Atchafalaya 
hatchery,  and  which  kept  th*^  fishermen  at  work  in  the 
buffalo  fisheries  instead  of  going  to  the  catfish  fisheries,  as 
they  usually  do  when  the  buffalo  close  season  is  strictly  en- 
forced. Other  causes,  such  as  bad  weather,  etc.,  also  con- 
tributed to  the  decrease  in  the  catch.  The  increase  in  value 
was  entirely  due  to  the  increased  price  per  pound  paid  the 
fishermen.  The  buffalo  production  increased  2,354,902 
pounds  in  1919  over  1917,  with  an  increase  in  the  total  value 
paid  to  the  fishremen  of  $382,756.25.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  latter  increase  was  due  to  the  large  increase  in 
prices  paid  to  the  fishermen.  The  former  increase  was  most- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  close  season  had  been  left 
open,  as  already  stated.  The  catch  of  gaspergou  decreased 
665,322  pounds  in  1919  from  that  of  1917;  owing,  however, 
to  the  large  increased  prices  paid  per  pound  there  was  an  in- 
creased value  of  this  species  amounting  to  $45,265.88  during 
the  period  above  mentioned.  Usually  the  fishermen  give 
gaspergou  fishing  more  attention  when  the  buffalo  close  sea- 
son is  being  enforced,  thus  the  catching  of  buffalo  during 
this  period  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  curtailing  the  catch 
of  gaspergou.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
pounds  of  paddlefish  sold  in  1919  over  1917,  but  a  very  large 
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decrease  in  the  roe  production,  which  decreased  the  total 
value  of  the  two  products  by  $19,116.65  in  1919,  the  war  hav- 
ing had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  roe,  which  for- 
merly sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2.00  per  pound. 

Previously  75%  to  80%  of  paddlefish  roe  was  obtained  at 
White  Lake.  Excessive  fishing  there  and  the  entrance  of 
salt  water  into  the  lake  has  about  eliminated  this  field;  if 
not  permanently,  at  least  temporarily.  The  roe  of  this  par- 
ticular species  is  all  manufactured  into  caviar,  the  finished 
product  being  considered  equal  to  that  made  from  the  very 
best  sturgeon  roe  by  epicureans  in  general. 

As  will  be  seen,  a  considerable  number  of  pounds  of  gar- 
fish were  taken  from  our  waters  and  put  upon  the  market ; 
and.  I  believe,  a  substantial  increase  will  be  shown  each  year 
in  the  future. 

The  average  price  received  by  the  fishermen  for  catfish 
was  9c  per  pound :  buffalo.  6c ;  easpergou,  10c,  and  paddle- 
fish roe  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  pound. 

Although,  as  shown  by  the  figures  given  above,  the  fresh 
water  fishermen  of  Louisiana  received  $1,765,321.96  from 
the  dealers  for  the  fish  which  they  caught  during  the  last 
year  covered  by  this  report,  the  actual  revenue  to  Louisi- 
anians  who  were  engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  this  natural 
resource  aggregates  a  very  much  larger  sum. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  f^Dproximately  we  must  add  to 
the  total  paid  our  fishermen  the  dealers'  profit,  the  value  of 
both  the  commercial  fish  consumpd  locallv  and  the  game  fish 
caught  by  anglers  and  used  in  various  manners,  as  well  as  the 
divers  amounts  paid  in  wages  to  the  men  eniraged  in  handling 
and  preparing  the  commercial  product  for  shipment,  and  for 
the  ice.  packages,  etc.  Also  wages  paid  to  iruides  and  money 
paid  for  accommodations,  etc.  The  total  of  these  latter 
items  will  reach  to  fully  $1,250.00.  and  we  can  state,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  revenues  from  all 
these  sources  totaled  $3,015,321.96,  or  a  trifle  over  $500,- 
000.00  more  than  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
as  shown  by  our  last  biennial  report. 

I  believe,  although  I  have  no  statistics  available  to  show 
the  production  of  other  States  since  writing  our  biennial 
report  for  the  period  of  time  ending  April  1.  1916,  that  Lou- 
isiana still  produces  at  least  50%  more  fresh  water  catfish 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  also  that  she  still  ranks 
not  lower  than  third  in  the  amount  of  buffalofish  supplied, 
and  I  think  it  more  than  likely  we  should  be  credited  with 
second  if  not  first  place. 
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FRESH  WATER  FISHERIES  STATISTICS,  APRIL  1, 1919, 
TO  MARCH  31,  1920. 

Total  number  of  seines  April  1, 
1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  167— 
value - - $  51,800.00 

Total  number  of  hoop-nets  April  1, 
1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  4,525— 
value 45,250.00 

Total  number  of  trot-lines,  hand- 
lines,  etc.,  April  1, 1919,  to  March 
31,  1920,  34,560— value 181,440.00 

Total  value  of  other  equipment,  dip- 
nets,  etc.,  April  1, 1919,  to  March 
31,  1920 20,300.00 

Total  value  of  all  nets $   298,790.00 

Total  power  boats  fishing  April  1, 
1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  4,095— 
value..-. ^ >.$921,375.00 

Total  rowboats  used  in  fishing  April 
1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  950— 
value „ 28,500.00 

Total  power  boats  transferring 
April  1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920, 
85— value 170,000.00 


Total  number  of  boats  of  all  kinds,  5,130 — 

value $1,119,875.00 

Value  shore  property,  real  estate, 

etc $560,000.00 

Cash  capital,  etc 150,000.00 


Total $   710,000.00 

Total  value  of  all  the  above $2,128,665.00 

Total  fishermen  and  shoremen _ 3,340 

Total  people  supported 25,020 

COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICS. 

The  total  number  of  boats  of  all  sorts  used  in  connection 
with  our  fresh  water  fisheries  in  1908— the  last  year 
preceding  the  period  of  this  report  for  which  we  have 
any  statistics  on  this  particular  point — was  4,469,  and  since 
we  have  5,130  in  use  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  661  boats  in  all.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  these  same  boats  was  proportionally  very 
great  indeed,  practically  217% ;  the  total  value  in  1908  hav- 
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ing  been  $353,600.00,  and  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1920,  $1,119,875.00.  Thus  the  money  increase  was  $766,- 
275.00.  This  showing  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  row  and  sail  boats  had  been  driven  out  of  the  fresh  water 
fisheries  of  Louisiana  by  the  motor  boat. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  1908  was  5,795,  and 
8,340  during  the  past  year,  showing,  an  increase  of  2,540 
men,  or  about  44%.  There  has  been  so  many  changes  made 
in  the  kinds  of  apparatus  of  capture  as  compared  with  that 
being  operated  during  1908  that  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
tical to  show  the  increased  valuation  of  such  items. 

CLOSE  SEASON  COMMENTS. 

As  you  are  aware,  your  department  did  not  enforce  the 
buffalo  close  season  restrictions  which  make  it  illegal  to  take 
buffalofish  for  commercial  purposes  or  for  private  use  from 
Feb.  15  to  April  15  of  each  year,  either  in  1918  or  1919.  In 
1920,  however,  buffalofish  could  be  taken  only  by  those  to 
whom  permits  had  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, and  such  permits  were  given  only  to  fishermen  who 
had  discovered  a  spawning  run  of  buffalo  on  any  one  of  the 
various  spawning  beds  found  along  the  lower  Atchafalaya 
River  and  connecting  waters.  These  restrictions  were  en- 
tirely set  aside  in  1918  and  1919,  and  partiallv  so  in  1920,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  catching  of  sufficient  spawning: 
fish  from  which  a  supply  of  esrgs  for  propagating  at  the 
Atchafalaya  Hatchery  could  be  obtained. 

Our  experience  in  1918  pnd  1919  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  it  was  unwise  to  open  the  buffalo  close  season  except  in 
the  localities  contiguous  to  the  hatcherv.  In  addition  to 
this  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  Dr.  HI  M. 
Smith,  urged  your  department  to  protect  the  buffalo  fish  dur- 
ing their  breeding  season  insofar  as  possible  without  limiting 
the  supply  of  egrrs  which  was  needed  for  artificially  propa- 
gating this  species  at  the  hatchery.  He  also  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law  which  authorize 
him  to  propagate  fish  only  in  the  States  that  are  willing  to 
protect  any  fish  which  may  have  been  hatched  and  liberated 
in  their  waters. 

The  close  season  restrictions  on  catfish,  covering  the 
period  from  May  15  to  July  15,  was  relaxed  primarily  to 
assist  the  Federal  Government  in  its  efforts  to  substitute 
other  foods  for  meats  as  a  war  measure,  and  secondarily  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  the  habits  of  this 
species  during  their  breeding  season.  Their  close  season  in 
1919  was  rigidly  enforced,  and  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  this 
provision  of  the  law  during  the  year  1920. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  nearly  all  of  our  fresh 
water  fishermen  and  fish  dealers  have  co-operated  with  the 
department  by  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  close  sea- 
sons provided  by  law  for  the  various  species  of  fresh  water 
fish.  Owing  to  this  hearty  co-operation,  which  has  been 
given  the  department  because  there  has  been  a  general  real- 
ization that  the  various  close  seasons  were  necessary  and 
advantageous  to  the  industry,  we  are  having  very  much  less 
trouble  in  enforcing  these  provisions  of  our  laws  than  was 
experienced  in  former  years.  The  fact  that  the  department 
has  instituted  proceedings  in  cases  of  all  violations  of  our 
close  season  laws  when  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  war- 
rant, and  has  seized  and  confiscated  all  illegal- shipments 
which  were  discovered,  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  de- 
terring those  who  were  inclined  to  violate  this  provision  of 
the  conservation  laws  of  the  State. 


PADDLEFISH—Polyodon  spafftvio^ (Walbaun). 

Principally  for  the  reason  that  the  revenues  of  our  depart- 
ment would  not  permit  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sum  of 
money  which  would  be  needed  to  carry  on  extensive  experi- 
ments in  making  and  in  hatching  this  very  valuable  species 
at  White  Lake  and  other  points  in  the  State,  it  was  decided 
to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in 
this  project,  the  decision  havincr  been  reached  after  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  had  made  an 
urgent  request  for  our  co-operation  and  assistance  to  that 
end. 

Because  the  services  of  your  Superintendent  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries  had  to  be  devoted  to  other  important  work 
these  experiments  were  conducted  by  Ehr.  A.  D.  Howard, 
fieW  assistant  of  the  Biolosrical  Station  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  located  at  Fairport.  Iowa.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Cloutier,  agent  of  this  department,  was  assigned  to  this  work 
by  you  and  rendered  very  valuable  assistance. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  were  stated  at  length  in  a 
report  made  by  Dr.  Howard,  and  which  was  enibodied  in  my 
report  to  you  covering  the  three  months  ending  Sept.  SO, 
1919.  Inasmuch  as  we  expect  to  continue  these  studies  and 
experiments  again  this  year  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  incorporate  Dr.  Howard's  findings  in  the  present  report. 
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RAINBOW  TROUT— Salmo  trid^w^— PLANTED  IN 
LOUISIANA. 

Unfortunately  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  J.  G  .Gladney,  of 
Minden,  La.,  resulted  in  his  fish  pond  at  that  place  having: 
been  abandoned  and  neglected.  It  was  in  this  pond  that  the 
125  yearling  rainbow,  which  were  delivered  to  Dr.  Gladney 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  the  request  of 
this  department,  were  planted  on  Dec.  17.  1917.  I  had  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  believing  that  splendid  results  would  be 
obtained  from  this  plant,  as  Dr.  Gladney  was  a  true  sports- 
man and  was  willing  to  devote  time  and  mcHiey  toward  the 
work  of  propagating  the  rainbow  solely  for  the  information 
which  we  might  secure.  Under  present  conditions,  how- 
ever, I  fear  that  little  will  be  accomplished  there. 

Our  department  received  various  communications  from  Mr. 
Richard  Kent,  of  Kentwood,  from  its  agent  at  Amite,  and 
others,  stating  that  a  number  of  fish  had  been  seen  in  differ- 
ent streams  in  Tangipahoa  Parish  at  various  times,  which 
they  thought  to  be  rainbow  trout,  since  the  general  descrip- 
tion seemed  to  indicate  this,  and  it  was  the  belief  of  the  sev- 
eral gentlemen  that  none  of  the  fish  seen  were  any  one  of  the 
species  indigenous  to  those  waters. 

On  Nov.  19,  1919,  a  messenger  from  the  United  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  Station  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  delvered  a  largp 
number  of  yearling  rainbow  trout,  measuring  ft-om  6  to  8 
inches  in  length,  at  the  Bayou  Sara  station  in  most  evcellent 
condition.  These  were  t^ken  in  charge  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Stirling 
and  myself,  and  were  immediately  transferred  to  various 
creeks  and  streams  situated  in  both  East  and  West  Feliciana 
Parishes.  The  trout,  when  liberated,  were  as  lively  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  at  once  beean  to  dart  out  for  minnows 
and  other  foods  from  under  the  lily  pads  and  projecting 
banks,  where  they  had  bidden  as  soon  as  possible  after  hav- 
ing been  liberated.  Durine  the  three  or  four  months  follow- 
ing the  planting  of  these  trout  they  were  seen  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  different  points  in  the  streams  stocked  by 
a  dozen  or  more  reliable  residents  of  that  section. 

In  order  to  protect  these  fish  a  resolution  has  been  passed 
by  this  department  prohibiting  the  taking  of  any  one  of  them 
for  three  years  from  Nov.  19,  1919. 

RESCUE  WORK. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  and  forepart  of  May,  1918, 
immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  buff alofish  hatchery  at 
Aatchafalaya,  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants  com- 
menced the  work  of  rescuing  valuable  food  fishes  from  pools 
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and  barrow  pits,  where  they  had  been  carried  by  overflows, 
situated  along  the  Mississippi  River.  The  work  was  started 
at  a  point  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  above  Baton  Rouge 
and  conducted  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It 
was  carried  on  under  rather  adverse  conditions,  since  the 
water  in  the  river  had  not  risen  sufficiently  during  the  early 
spring  rise  to  overflow  into  most  of  the  barrow  pits  and  other 
depressions  situated  along  its  banks.  Because  of  this,  prac- 
tically the  only  fish  found  were  those  which  had  been  carried 
into  these  places  by  the  previous  year's  overflow.  To  add  to 
the  unfavorable  conditions  the  water  in  the  river  rose  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  height  about  the  middle  of  May,  with 
the  result  that  the  banks  surrounding  the  aforesaid  de- 
pressions were  made  so  soft  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue seining  operations. 

During  the  short  period  of  time  it  was  found  possible  to 
conduct  this  work,  something  like  235,000  valuable  food 
fishes,  ranging  from  yearlings  to  those  two  or  three  years 
old,  were  saved.  Among  these  were  112,600  sunfishes:  32,- 
600  crappie,  commonly  called  sac-a-lait;  8.150  black  bass, 
commonly  called  green  trout;  2,700  white  bass,  commonlv 
called  striped  bass;  a  few  hundred  yellow  bass,  rock 
bass,  etc.  The  balance  were  mostly  catfish,  buffalo, 
gaspergou  and  naddlefish.  In  addition  to  the  above  some 
thousands  of  adult  catfish,  buffalo,  bowfin.  etc..  were  fur- 
nished free  to  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  these  opera- 
tions to  be  used  ds  food.  A  total  of  250.000  river  shrimp 
were  rescued  at  the  same  time  and  put  back  into  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Some  5,400  game  fish  were  used  for  restockinor  University 
Lake  at  Baton  Rouge  and  4,625  for  restocking  the  Amite 
River.  Owing  to  the  early  closing  of  the  work  it  became  im- 
possible to  restock  a  number  of  other  desirable  bodies  of 
water  throughout  the  State. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  very  much 
desired  to  again  take  up  rescue  operations  in  the  State,  most- 
ly along  the  Mississippi  River.  He  found  himself  obliged, 
however,  to  confine  his  work  of  this  nature  almost  entirely  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi,  where  it  had  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted  for  the  two  or  three  previous  years,  be- 
cause of  an  insufficient  appropriation  for  extending  it  into 
comparatively  new  territory  although  our  department 
offered  to  co-operate  by  furnishing  men  and  some  of  the 
necessary  equipment.  Besides,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  had  two  power  houseboats  stationed  in  our  waters, 
and  they  would  very  materially  have  contributed  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
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Dr.  Smith,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  real- 
izing the  great  economic  value  of  the  millions  of  food  fishes 
that  may  be  saved  if  work  of  this  kind  can  be  conducted  in 
every  available  field,  has  asked  Congress  to  authorize  the 
placing  of  the  entire  Mississippi  River  territory  under  the 
charge  of  one  superintendent  and  other  employees,  all  of 
whom  are  to  be  selected  because  of  their  special  training  in 
operations  of  this  sort.  Also  to  make  additional  salary  and 
miscellaneous  appropriations  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
cover  all  the  adequate  requirements  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  importance  that  the  rescue  work 
would  be  to  the  State,  if  conducted  in  every  promising  field, 
I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  steps  be  immediately 
taken  to  interest  each  of  our  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  hoped  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  this  to  take  effect  July 
1,  1920,  there  is  need  for  instant  action  if  we  of  Louisiana 
wish  to  lend  effective  aid  in  launching  this  laudable  under- 
taking, and  thereby  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  reap- 
ing some  of  its  many  benefits. 

BUPFALOFISH  PROPAGATION. 

The  Hatchery  at  Atchafalaya,  La.,  established  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  which  had  been 
closed  since  the  end  of  the  spawning  season  in  1918,  was 
again  put  into  commission  early  in  February,  1919.  Its 
capacity  was  somewhat  increased  by  finishing  No.  2  battery 
that  had  only  been  partially  completed  for  the  work  of  the 
year  before. 


Catching  Buffalo  Fish  in  river  swamps  to  procure  spawn 
for  Atchafalaya  hatchery. 
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Mr.  C.  F.  Culler  was  again  placed  in  charge  as  Superin- 
tendent, and  according  to  a  report  made  by  him  under 
date  of  April  21,  1919,  the  first  eggs  were  taken  on 
Feb.  23  and  the  last  on  March  25.  The  total  for  the  year 
amounted  to  136,200,000,  and  from  this  number  129,720,000 
were  placed  in  the  hatchery  and  6,480,000  were  fertilized  and 
planted  on  the  spawning  beds  from  which  the  breeding  fish 
had  been  taken.  From  the  129,720,000  eggs,  104,460,000 
fish  were  hatched  and  planted,  a  considerable  number  being 
deposited  on  each  one  of  the  spawning  grounds  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  As  shown  by  the  figures  above,  a  total 
of  80.5%  of  all  the  eggs  taken  produced  fish.  Among  the 
eggs  handled  there  were  several  lots  that  yielded  a  98% 
hatch,  this  being  a  most  excellent  percentage  when  one  con- 


stripping  Buffalo  Fish  of  their  spawn. 

siders  the  difficulties  of  artificially  fertilizing  and  hatching 
any  fish  eggs  of  a  similar  nature. 

Although  the  work  at  the  hatchery  for  the  season  was 
considered  to  have  been  very  good,  it  was  hanvpered  some- 
what by  extreme  unseasonable  weather,  such  as  a  very  warm 
day  which  would  start  the  fish  running  for  the  spawning 
grounds,  only  to  be  driven  off  the  next  by  the  weather  hav- 
ing turned  extremely  cold  for  that  season  of  the  year.  A 
lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  commercial 
fishermen  further  handicapped  the  egg  collecting  operations, 
as  some  of  them  were  in  no  hurry  to  notify  the  hatchery 
superintendent  as  soon  as  the  fish  appeared  on  the  spawning 
grounds,  while  others  absolutely  refused  to  notify  him  of  this 
fact  at  any  time.    This  latter  condition  has  been  remedied, 
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since  we  are  now  enforcing  the  buffalofish  close  season,  ex- 
cept that  a  permit  to  fish  for  buffalofish  is  given  to  any  fish- 
erman who  may  locate  a  spawning  run,  on  condition  that 
those  he  may  catch  are  to  be  handled  by  the  hatchery  fbrce 
and  the  matured  eggs  taken  therefrom  previously  to  his  be- 
ing allowed  to  offer  them  for  sale. 

According  to  the  information  received  from  the  hatchery 
some  230,000,000  eggs  had  been  placed  in  the  hatching  jars 
for  incubation  up  to  March  20  of  the  present  year,  and  their 
appearance  at  that  time  indicated  a  very  good  percentage  of 
fertility.  The  spawning  run  was  considerably  retarded  this 
year,  due  to  the  unseasonably  cold  weather  which  prevailed 
during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  forepart  of  March, 
and  this  may  affect  the  number  of  eggs  which  can  be  taken 
this  season.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
next  run  will  come  on  late  enough  to  allow  the  hatchery  to 
be  filled  a  second  time.  In  this  case  a  total  of  something 
like  500,000,000  eggs  will  have  been  collected  and  placed  in 
hatching  jars. 

TTie  capacity  of  the  hatchery  was  practically  doubled  over 
that  of  last  year  during  the  latter  part  of  Januarv.  and  it  is 
thought  the  results  of  this  year's  work  may  justify  the  en- 
larging of  it  to  twice  its  present  capacity  next  season,  with 
the  probability  of  operating  sub-stations  in  connection  with 
the  same  somewhere  toward  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  possibly  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Plaquemine. 

A  late  report  received  from  the  hatchery  superintendent 
stated  that  235,000,000  eegs  had  been  laid  down  in  the  hatch- 
ing jars  by  the  end  of  March :  also  that  they  had  hatched 
very  rapidly,  and  151.200,000  fry  had  alreadv  been  planted, 
leaving  a  few  hundred  thousand  eggs  still  in  the  jars. 

It  is  not  possible  to  here  give  complete  details  because  the 
work  of  collecting  eggs  was  still  going  on  at  the  time  this 
report  had  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  At  the 
same  time  we  fear  that  the  results  will  not  measure  up  to 
the  expectation  which  we  expressed  durinpr  the  middle  of 
March.  At  the  time  the  hatchery  was  full  to  overflowing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  eggs  could  have  been  collected  and 
placed  therein  for  incubation,  but  a  few  days  later,  when 
there  was  room  for  the  eggs,  the  weather  turned  cold  and 
checked  the  run  of  mature  fish  to  their  spawning  beds.  The 
few  days  of  cold  weather  were  followed  by  an  unprecedented 
rush  of  high  water  for  that  time  of  year,  with  the  result  that 
the  shallow  water  in  which  these  fish  are  wont  to  deposit 
their  eggs  extended  back  into  the  swamps  to  where  it  was 
impracticable  for  the  fishermen  to  reac)i  them  and  set  their 
nets, 
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STATE  FISH  HATCHERY. 

Active  construction  work  on  the  main  dam,  storage  reser- 
voir and  fish  ponds  was  delayed  until  about  the  end  of  March, 
1919,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  department  to  purchase  a 


X  ^ 


Quarter  boat  attached  to  U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery  at 
Atchafalaya,  La. 

forty-acre  tract  of  land  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  which  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  location  for 
the  main  dam.  Negotiations  were  brought  to  an  end  when 
this  forty-acre  tract  was  deeded  to  the  department  about  the 
end  of  March,  1919,  and  surveys  and  plans  were  made  for 


U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery  building  at  Atchafalaya,  La. 
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commencing  various  portions  of  the  construction  work,  but 
before  the  contracts  were  let  a  rainy  season  set  in,  which 
continued  almost  incessantly  up  to  the  present  time,  thus 
making  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  begin  work  of  this  nature 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  g"et  it 
done  under  these  conditions,  except  at  an  unreasonably  high 
cost;  besides  dams,  ponds,  etc.,  built  during  such  extremely 
rainy  and  unfavorable  weather  as  that  which  has  prevailed 
ahnost  uninterruptedly  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  month  is 
not  of  the  substantial  character  that  is  absolutely  essential 
to  work  of  this  kind. 

Although  active  construction  work  has  been  retarded,  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  clearing  away  timber 


Fry  tanks  and  partial  view  of  batteries,  U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery, 
Atchafalaya,  La. 

and  leveling  the  grounds  upon  which  the  main  dam  and  fish 
ponds  are  to  be  located,  several  men  having  been  engaged  al- 
most every  day  for  some  six  or  eight  months,  whenever  the 
weather  permitted. 

Shortly  after  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
deed  was  accepted  by  the  department  work  was  commenced 
on  the  superintendent's  bungalow,  and  it  was  completed 
about  the  end  of  April.  Early  in  May  the  superintendent 
moved  into  this  building  with  his  family,  and  shortly  after, 
whenever  the  weather  would  permit,  he  devoted  considerable 
time  to  personally  painting  the  outside  of  the  dwelling  and  to 
the  construction  of  a  small  garage  nearby. 
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The  name  selected  is  "Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery."  The 
present  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Forsyth,  of  San  Marcus, 
Tex.,  was  engaged  on  Nov.  1  to  take  charge,  and  he  reported 
for  duty  a  few  days  later.  Mr.  Forsyth  had  previously  been 
engaged  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  as  fish 
culturist  at  their  San  Marcus,  Tex.,  Pond  Cultural  Station, 


Engine  room  and  partial  view  of  batteries  at  Q.  S. 

Buff  alo'.FishlHatchery.  1 1 


Main  view  of  batteries  in  the  Atchafalaya  Hatchery. 
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and  in  the  same  capacity  at  other  hatcheries  belonging  to  the 
Federal  Government.  His  services  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  appears  probable  that  he  will  be  able  to  success- 
fully carry  on  the  work  for  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
former  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  E.  Yost,  of  Michigan,  resigned 
on  May  1, 1918,  principally  for  the  reason  that  he  wished  to 
return  to  Michigan,  where  his  children  would  have  better 
educational  facilities  than  offered  at  any  one  of  the  schools 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  our  hatchery. 


Salt  Water  Fish. 

As  authorized  by  Section  5  of  Act  183  of  1912,  amended 
by  Act  53  of  1914,  and  by  resolution  adopted  May  1, 1918,  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation,  salt  water  fish  licenses  for 
the  year  ending  March  31, 1919,  were  issued  as  follows: 

81  seining  licenses  at  $10  each $    810.00 

89  trammel-net  licenses  at  $10  each 890.00 

Total $1,700.00 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  similar 
licenses  were  issued  as  follows : 
96  seining  licenses  at  $10  each $   960.00 

2  seining  licenses  at  $15  each _       30.00 

127  trammel-net  licenses  at  $10  each 1,270.00 

Total  $2,260.00 

Grand  total  for  the  two  years...... $3,960.00 

REVENUE  COMMENTS. 

For  the  two  years  ending  on  March  31, 1918,  our  revenues 
from  the  salt  water  fish  resource  amounted  to  $665.00. 
There  has  been,  therefore,  an  increase  of  $3,295.00,  or  a 
little  over  495%. 

A  considerable  measure  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the 
extraordinarily  good  work  done  by  our  field  inspector  and  the 
two  or  three  local  inspectors  and  agents  assigned  to  it.  They 
were  simply  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  violations 
in  this  industry  to  a  minimum.  In  this  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  we  had  dared  hope  for,  and  our  commendation 
is  due  them.  How  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  use  of 
unlicensed  nets  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  three 
months  ending  on  June  30,  1918,  thirty-four  salt  water  fish 
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seining  licenses  were  issued  by  this  office;  thirty-three  of 
these  were  for  the  previous  year,  1917-18,  and  one  for  the 
new  year.  To  further  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  their 
work,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  total  of  but 
fourteen  salt  water  fish  seining  licenses  were  obtained  from 
us  for  the  year  ending  on  March  31,  1917,  and  but  fifty-two 
in  all  for  the  year  following. 

The  trammel-net  has  contributed  very  greatly  in  increas- 
ing our  revenues  from  this  resource,  the  first  licenses  per- 
mitting the  use  of  this  class  of  net  having  been  taken  out 
during  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1918,  and  the  total  for 
this  period  having  reached  twenty.  During  the  next  quar- 
ter we  put  out  thirty-one  trammel-net  licenses. 

STATISTICS  APRIL  1,  1919,  TO  MARCH  31,  1920. 

Total  seines  in  use  April  1,  1919,  to  March 
31,  1920 96 

Total  seines  in  use  April  1,  1917,  to  March 
31,  1918 52 

Increase  ^ _ 44,  or  about  85% 

Total  trammel-nets  in  use  April  1,  1919,  to  March  31, 

1920 ^ ...127 

Total  trammel-nets  in  use  April  1,  1917,  to  March  31, 

1918 

Increase   _ 127 

Total  number  of  men  employed  on  seine  vessels  year 

ending  March  31,  1920 480 

Total  number  of  men  employed  on  trammel-net  vessels 

year  ending  March  31, 1920 360 


Total  all  men  employed  on  fishing  boats 840 

Miscellaneous   47 


Grand  total,  all  branches 887 

Total  number  of  people  supported  by  the  salt  water  fish 

industry  year  ending  March  31,  1920 3,548 

Total  number  of  power,  sail  and  rowboats  220, 

value - $     26,000.00 

Total  number  of  seines  used  96,  value 11,520.00 

Total  number  of  trammel-nets  used  124,  value...  9,300.00 
Total  number  of  transportation  boats  5,  value...  1,000.00 
Total  value  of  other  apparatus,  real  estate,  etc...  18,000.00 
Total  cash  capital  employed. 7,000.00 

Total  value ^^$     72,820.00 
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Noniber  of  Pounds  of  Fish  Handkd  and  Total  Values,  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1919. 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  salt  water  fish 
caught  7,152.000 

Total  value  of  fish  when  in  the  hands  of  retail 
dealers  $   858,240.00 

Total  value  of  fish  taken  by  anglers,  including 
miscellaneous  costs  connected  therewith 175,000.00 


Total - ^ „...$l,033,240.OO 

COMMENTS. 

As  this  industry  interlocks  more  or  less  with  salt  water 
shrimp  fishing  the  statistics  above  are  somewhat  misleading 
as  to  the  value  of  equipment  actually  employed  in  salt  water 
fishing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  increase  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  over  the 
year  ending  1917  was  approximately  $100,000.00,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  increased  prices  paid  per  pound  for  each  species 
of  fish  handled. 

The  $1,033,240.00  does  not  represent  the  total  value  to  the 
people  of  the  State  from  this  resource.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
this  there  should  be  added  the  dealer's  profit,  cost  of  han- 
dling and  various  other  incidental  expenses,  and  which  would 
amount  to  at  least  $225,000,000,  fetching  the  grand  total  up 
to  approximately  $1,258,240.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMENTS. 

As  stated  in  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  division,  it  is 
to  be  greatly  regretted  that  your  department  has  not  had 
sufficient  revenues  or  the  opportunity  for  carrying  on  inves- 
tigations and  studies,  having  in  view  the  fixing  of  the  spawn- 
ing period  and  habits  of  the  several  species  of  our  more  valu- 
able commercial  fishes.  Such  close  seasons,  if  accurately 
fixed  and  closely  enforced,  would  undoubtedly  contribute 
very  materially  toward  rehabilitating  the  salt  water  fisheries 
resources  of  the  State.  The  depletion  which  has  taken  place 
has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  been  due  to  the  salt  water  shrimp 
seine,  which  has  annually  destroyed  sufficient  numbers  of 
small  fish  to  aggregate  several  million  pounds  had  they  been 
allowed  to  live  until  maturity.  There  is  one  hope,  however, 
and  that  is  that  the  seine  is  fast  being  replaced  with  the 
trawl.  This  latter  device  can  be  manipulated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  destroy  any  considerable  quantity  of  small  fish, 
even  when  used  for  taldng  shrimp  from  our  inside  waters. 
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As  most  of  the  shrimp  fishing  with  trawls  will  undoubtedly 
be  carried  on  in  the  outside  waters  of  the  Gulf,  under  laws 
and  regrulations  which  it  will  more  than  likely  be  found  ad- 
visable to  adopt,  the  destruction  of  small  fish  by  seine  fisher- 
men will  unquestionably  decrease  from  year  to  year,  until 
this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  conservation  laws  of  Louisiana,  Section  44  of  Act  204 
of  1912,  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  have  in  posses- 
sion a  trammel-net,  and  states  that  possession  of  said  article 
shall  be  prima  faci©  evidence  that  it  is  kept  for  unlawful  use, 
and  can  b^  seized  by  any  officer  authorized  to  enforce  the 
fish  laws.  This  provision  of  the  Act  was  set  aside,insofar 
as  salt  water  fishing  is  concerned,  by  the  United  States  Food 
Regulations,  which  permitted  the  using  of  trammel-nets  in 
our  Gulf  Coast  waters ;  but  provided  that  they  should  not  be 
set  or  used  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  fish  in  any 
bayou  or  lagoon,  and  that  the  same  should  not  be  set  or  fished 
within  any  inlet  or  pass  or  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth 
thereof.  Most  people  familiar  with  these  fisheries  will 
doubtless  agree  with  me  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  this 
department  to  enforce  these  latter  provisions,  except  at  an 
extraordinary  expense  for  a  large  number  of  patrol  boats  and 
an  unreasonable  number  of  patrolmen.  In  view  of  this,  I 
think  it  is  going  to  become  absolutely  necessary  to  require 
each  salt  water  fisherman  to  live  up  to  the  exact  letter  of  the 
law  stated  in  the  Section  and  Act  mentioned  above.  It  will 
probably  be  no  more  than  just  to  give  them  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  which  to  wear  out  the  trammel-net  they  may  now 
have  on  hand.  Two  years  from  March  31,  1920,  should  pro- 
vide ample  time  for  doing  this. 

It  is  contended  by  a  great  many  fishermen,  and  justly,  that 
the  trammel-net  does  not  destroy  the  large  numbers  of  small 
under-sized  fish  which  the  drag-seine,  either  fish  or  shrimp, 
exterminates.  Also  that  the  drag-seine  destroys  spawn, 
spawning  beds  and  immatured  crustaceans,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly trie  to  a  certain  extent.  To  offset  this,  however, 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  trammel- 
net  may  be  used  in  our  coastal  waters  practically  every  day 
of  the  year,  while  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  seine  in  the  late 
fall  ,winter  and  early  spring  months  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  crew  to  handle  a  seine  in  our 
waters  when  too  cold  to  bathe  in  comfortably.  Again,  it  is 
only  profitable  to  use  a  seine  in  the  waters  of  the  State  at 
such  times  as  the  fish  are  running  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
justify  employing  a  large  crew  to  handle  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  trammel-net  can  be  used  at  a  very  much  smaller 
cost  than  a  seine,  as  two  men  with  a  small  boat  can  operate 
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one;  therefore,  it  can  be  profitably  used  when  the  fish  are 
scarce;  thus  fishermen  who  have  no  regard  for  future  gen- 
erations can  abnost  completely  exterminate  all  edible  size 
fish  found  in  any  of  our  small  bayous,  lagoons,  bays,  etc.,  by 
setting  their  nets  in  such  a  way  that  aXL  large  fish  in  said 
waters  must  necessarily  be  caught  when  attempting  to  enter 
or  depart  from  them. 

As  is  well  known,  most  fishermen  are  improvident,  there- 
fore must  be  protected  against  such  traits,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  proper  laws  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  them.  I 
think  one  of  the  laws  which  would  acconiplUh  as  much  in 
this  direction  as  any  could  possibly  have  is  embodied  m  .Sec- 
tion 44  of  Act  204  of  1912. 

A  great  many  Louisiana  fishermen  and  dealers  are  already 
complaining  bitterly  because  this  department  is  allowing: 
trammel-nets  to  be  used.  They  allege  that  if  the  use  of 
these  is  continued  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  the  salt 
water  fisheries  resources  of  the  State  will  be  practically 
ruined.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  fisherman 
who  wishes  to  operate  a  seine  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  a 
trammel-net,  and  vice  versa.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned  above,  a  trammel-net  in  any  of  our  waters  is 
a  dangerous  proposition. 


Salt  Water  Shrimp. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  provided  by  section 
7  of  act  86  of  1918  and  by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  on  March  1,  1917,  salt  water  shrimp 
licenses  were  issued  by  the  depaii;ment  as  follows: 

233  seining  licenses  at  $10  each ^ - $2,330.00 

22  seining  licenses  at  $15  each 330.00 

151  trawling  licenses  at  $10  each 1,510.00 

Total -. $4,170.00 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  licenses  as  follows 
were  issued : 

208  seining  licenses  at  $10  each $2,080.00 

17  seining  licenses  at  $15  each _ 255.00 

450  trawling  licenses  at  $10  each 4,500.00 

Total  $6,836.00 

Grand  total  for  the  two  years $11,005.00 
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REVENUE  COMMENTS. 

The  revenues  derived  from  the  salt  water  shrimp  industry 
for  the  two  years  ending  March  31,  1918,  reached  a  total  of 
15,235.00,  the  increase  over  this  for  the  next  two  years,  be- 
ing $5,770.00,  or  approximately  110%. 

The  same  intelligent  and  careful  work  done  by  our  field 
insjpectors  and  others  in  our  salt  water  fishing  operations 
has  been  extended  to  the  shrimp,  with  the  result  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  improved  conditions  in  the  latter  are  due  to  this. 
In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  department's  gulf  coast  patrol  boats,  especially  the 
"Opelousas"  and  "Baton  Rouge,"  have  rendered  most  excel- 
lent service  along  these  lines,  in  connection  with  the  salt 
water  iish  as  well  as  the  shrimp  industry.  However,  the 
advent  of  the  shrimp  trawl  to  play  its  part  in  catching 
shrimp,  ana  tUr^  cvor  ioorftHsinfi:  numbers  have  added  largely 
to  the  revenues  which  we  nave  obtained  m\m  mio  xi»Li.a,^i 
resource. 

I  also  desire  to  commend  herein  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  many  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  satisfactory 
condition  in  not  only  our  salt  water  fisheries,  but  in  those  of 
the  fresh  water  as  well.  The  biologist,  although  somewhat 
outside  his  particular  province,  has  always  given  the  sub- 
ject of  enforcing  our  laws  a  great  deal  of  attention  when- 
ever out  on  a  collection  or  investigation  trip,  and  he  has,  at 
different  times,  voluntarily  used  his  power  boat  in  our  patrol 
service.  The  intermediate  patrol  boats  owned  by  the  de- 
partment, and  our  smaller  launches  from  time  to  time  have 
almost  invariably  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  various 
branches  of  our  work. 

STATISTICS— APRIL  1,  1919  TO  MARCH  31,  1920. 

Seines  in  use  Apr.  1, 1917  to  Mar.  31, 1918,  large  vessels..l44 
Seines  in  use  Apr.  1, 1917  to  Mar.  31, 1918,  small  vessels^l30 

T(>tal ^-..274 

Seines  in  use  Apr.  1, 1919,  to  Mar.  31,  1920,  all  vessels...  .526 

Decrease - -.  49 

Men  employed  on  large  seine  vessels 1,800 

Men  employed  on  small  seine  vessels _ 675 

Total  ^ -. - ^...- -. 2,475 
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Men  employed  on  all  trawl  boats 900 

Total  men  employed  on  all  fishing  vessels _.3,375 

Men  employed  on  all  vessels  transporting  fish 64 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  all  branches  ex- 
cept in  canning  and  drying  industries 3,429 

Men  employed  in  drying  industry ^ > 140 

Men  employed  in  canning  industry 1,610 

Total  men  employed  in  all  branches 5,179 

Total  number  of  people  supported  by  the  shrimp  in- 
dustry  - 20,716 


Shrimp  trawl  operated  from 
power-boat. 
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Value. 

Number  of  gasoline  boats  using  trawls — $  450,000.00 

Number  of  trawls  used 675 —  67,500.00 

Number  of  power,  sail  and  rowboats 

using  seines ^ ., 360 —  74,250.00 

Number  of  seines  used ...400 —  85,000.00 

Number  of  cast  nets  used ^ 450 —  2,250.00 

Number  of  boats  transporting  shrimp 18 —  45,000.00 

Value  of  other  apparatus,  real  estate,  build- 
ings, etc.  ^ 402,025.00 

Cash  capital  200,500.00 

Total  $1,326,525.00 

Number  of  pounds  of  salt  water  shrimp  caught     28,950,782 

Value  of  salt  water  shrimp  sold  in  raw  state 1,148,029.00 

Value  of  salt  water  shrimp  handled  local  mark't     200,000.00 

Value  of  fresh  water  or  river  shrimp  sold  in 

raw  state 175,000.00 

Total  $1,523,029.00 


Hauling  a  long^shrimp  seine — a  method  of  catching  this  sea  fooc( 
that  is  bein^  discarded  in  favor  of  the  trawl. 
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COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICS, 

The  increases  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919 
over  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1916,  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  number  of  pounds,  5,790,146;  in  valuation,  $373,- 
029.00,  or  about  32%. 

The  entire  value  of  this  resource  to  the  people  of  the  state 
is  not  indicated  in  that  given  above,  namely  $1,523,029.00, 
and  to  arrive  at  this  approximately  there  should  be  added 
the  dealers'  profits,  costs  of  handling,  and  all  other  inciden- 
tal costs,  amounting  to  at  least  $305,000.00,  fetching  the 
total  up  to  about  $1,828,029.00. 

CLOSE  SEASONS. 

This  department  has  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  close  seasons  as  provided  by  section  4  of  act 
86  of  1918,  owing  to  the  splendid  services  performed  by  our 
field  inspectors  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  more  intelligent  shrimp  fishermen  and  dealers.  There 
has  been  a  disposition,  however,  on  the  part  of  some  few 
fishermen  to  take  shrimp  that  were  practically  unmarket- 
able, except  at  some  of  the  dr5ring  platforms  at  which  the 
management  did  not  appear  to  realize  the  importance  of  as- 
sisting the  department  in  conserving  this  great  natural  re- 
source by  refusing  to  take  shrimp  -which  measured  less  than 
four  inches  in  length,  and  by  taking  a  great  many  which 
measured  not  over  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long.  All 
platform  operators  have  been  requested  to  assist  the  depart- 
ment in  preventing  the  catching  of  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  these  small  shrimp,  and  have  been  told  that  unless 
they  do  so  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  authorize  the 
commissioner  to  entirely  prohibit  the  using  of  trawls  in  any 
of  our  inside  waters  will  be  invoked  and  violators  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many 
others. 

A  movement  has  been  started  by  various  shrimp  canners, 
dryers  and  others  to  somewhat  change  the  present  close 
seasons  which  are  provided  for  in  the  section  and  act  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  in- 
stead of  starting  the  winter  close  season  on  December  1,  the 
date  should  be  moved  up  to  January  1  and  the  closing  from 
February  15  to  March  15,  which  would  leave  the  length  of 
the  season  two  and  a  half  months,  as  now.  While  the  last 
day  of  the  closed  season  should  undoubtedly  be  moved  up  to 
March  15,  it  appears  probable,  judging  by  the  studies  we 
h^ve  made,  it  should  start  as  early  as  December  1  in  order 
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to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  small 
shrimp  which  are  usually  found  in  our  inside  waters  during 
the  month  of  December,  and  they  are  even  sometimes  found 
in  considerable  quantities  during  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber. By  these  same  gentlemen  it  is  thought  that  the  pres- 
ent summer  close  season  should  start  on  July  1  instead  of  on 
June  1  as  at  present,  and  should  extend  to  August  15  instead 
of  closing,  as  now,  on  July  15.  Our  studies  indicate  that 
August  15  is  as  early  as  the  summer  close  season  should 
end,  but  they  also  indicate  it  might  be  wise  to  start  it  as 
early  as  June  15,  and  some  seasons  as  early  as  June  1. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  by  those  sponsoring  this  plan 
to  provide  for  a  sliding  scale  which  will  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  commence  either  of  the  close  seasons  mentioned 
above  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  fixed  dates 
which  will  be  provided  for  in  the  bill,  or  extend  the  opening 
seasons  from  two  to  four  weeks  later,  it  may  be  found  ad- 
visable to  accept  their  dates  for  the  closing  and  opejiing  of 
both. 

It  is  thought  by  some  of  those  interested  that  the  close 
seasons  provided  for  by  law  should  prohibit  the  taking  of 
any  shrimp  from  our  inside  waters  by  means  of  seines,  to  be 
used  in  their  fresh  state  only,  at  local  markets  or  for  local 
domestic  purposes  or  consumption,  as  allowed  under  our 
present  law;  also  the  taking  of  them  by  any  method  from 
our  outside  waters  for  either  canning  or  drying  purposes. 

While  the  demand  for  shrimp  in  their  fresh  state 
at  local  markets  or  for  local  domestic  purposes  or  con- 
sumption can  undoubtedly  be  amply  supplied  with  shrimp 
caught  from  our  outside  waters  only,  and  which  are  always 
found  to  be  of  a  very  much  more  desirable  quality  as  re- 
gards size,  etc.,  I  somewhat  question  the  wisdom  of  prohibit- 
ing, by  law,  the  taking  of  shrimp  from  our  outside  waters 
for  canning  and  drjang  purposes  during  the  proposed  winter 
close  season,  except  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  such 
action  is  necessary  in  order  to  more  effectively  enforce  all 
the  provisions  of  laws  absolutely  essential  for  conserving 
this  very  valuable  crustacean  for  all  future  posterity.  This 
latter  proposition  should  have  careful  consideration  from  all 
angles.  In  the  first  place,  such  prohibition  would,  it  is  said, 
more  or  less  handicap  firms  canning  or  drying  shrimp  at 
plants  located  in  Louisiana,  since  the  fishermen  operating 
for  those  located  outside  the  State  would  be  permitted  to 
take  shrimp  from  anywhere  along  our  coast  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  and  carry  them  to  said  plants.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  studies  which  we  have  carried  on  up  to  the 
present  time  appear  to  show  that  it  is  not  possible  to  catch 
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a  single  example  of  either  of  the  two  species  commonly 
called  lake  shrimp  (Penaeus  setifems),  or  Brazilian  prawns 
(Penaeus  braziliensis),  from  any  of  the  outside  waters  ex- 
tending along  our  Gulf  Coast  that  measure  less  than  five 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  a  length  from 
six  to  eight  inches  or  more.  The  two  species  named  are  the 
only  ones  worthy  of  consideration  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, unless  we  take  into  account  the  so-called  Sea-bob 
(Xiphopenaeus  kroyeri),  the  adult  of  which  rarely  reaches 
an  average  length  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  inches. 

We  must  absolutely  agree  with  the  proposition  of  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  of  any  species  of  shrimp  from  our  out- 
side waters  for  canning  or  drying  purposes  during  the  pro- 
posed summer  close  season,  as  our  experiments  seem  to 
show  conclusively  that  the  lake  shrimp  commence  spawning 


Shrimp  on  drying  platform  protected  against 
rain  by  tarpaulins. 

somewhere  about  the  fore  part  of  June  and  continue  until 
at  least  August  15  during  most  years ;  also  that  the  outside 
female  shrimp  are  usually  found  to  contain  eggs  which  are 
more  or  less  mature  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  March; 
therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  shrimp 
from  any  of  our  outside  waters  for  canning  or  drying  pur- 
poses during  the  period  extending  from  about  April  1  until 
August  15. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  gentlemen  who  advo- 
cate a  law  which  will  prevent  the  taking  of  shrimp  from  our 
outside  waters  to  be  used  at  canneries  or  drying  platforms, 
is  that  if  the  fishermen  are  permitted  to  take  the  same  for 
the  purposes  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible 
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to  enforce  the  law  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  shrimp  from 
our  inside  waters  during  the  close  season.  This  contention 
merits  careful  consideration  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  with  one  efficient  field  inspector,  two  or 
three  agents  equally  efficient,  and  a  couple  of  sea-worthy 
patrol  boats,  we  could  reduce  such  violations  to  a  point  where 
they  would  become  almost  negligible. 

To  provide  these  additional  facilities  will  require  that  our 
revenues  from  the  shrimp  industry  be  increased  very  msrte- 
rially  by  law.  The  plan  which  seems  most  feasible  for  doing 
so  contemplates  a  reasonable  tax  per  pound  on  all  shrimp 
dried,  and  a  certain  tax  per  barrel  on  each  barrel  of  shrimp 
canned  at  plants  located  in  Louisiana,  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  those  canned  at  plants  located  outside  the  State, 
provided  the  latter  have  been  taken  from  our  watery.  It 
is  also  proposed,  and  justly  so,  that  all  seines  up  to  200 
fathoms  in  length  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  shrimp  be 
licensed  at  a  fee  of  $10  per  annum,  and  those  from  200  to 
300  fathoms  at  $15  per  annum  with  an  increase  of  $2  for 
each  additional  twenty  fathoms  or  fraction  thereof  above 
300  fathoms ;  also  that  each  seine  belonging  to  an  unnatural- 
ized foreign-born  resident  or  any  non-resident  firm  or  cor- 
poration, or  firm  or  corporation  not  canning  or  drying 
shrimp  at  plants  located  in  Louisiana,  be  licensed  by  a  fee 
substantially  greater  than  that  paid  by  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  residing  in  the  State,  irrespective  as  to  whether 
said  unnaturalized  foreign-bom  resident  or  non-resident 
firm  or  corporation  be  domiciled  within  the  State  by  charter. 

SEINES  WITH  ILLEGAL  MESH. 

This  department  is  being  continually  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  devising  some  method  by  which  we  can  prac- 
tically prevent  the  using  of  seines  having  a  mesh  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  or  one  and  one-half  inches 
stretched  for  taking  salt  water  shrimp,  as  provided  by  law. 
These  illegal  mesh  seines  are  chiefly  used  for  taking  shrimp 
which  are  dried  on  some  one  of  the  numerous  small  plat- 
forms located  along  our  coast,  principally  in  the  parishes  of 
Lafourche  and  Terrebonne. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  way  by  which  this  situa- 
tion can  be  effectively  controlled  is  to  either  allow  the  own- 
ers of  such  seines  a  certain  length  of  time  in  which  to  re- 
place them  with  those  having  legal  size  mesh,  or  to  imme- 
diately seize  each  seine  that  we  find  in  use,  provided  the 
mesh  measures  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square, 
and  ask  for  a  court  order  to  destroy  the  same  at  once.    The 
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former  plan  was  found  to  be  effective  in  regulating  illegal 
mesh  seines  which  were  found  in  the  territory  surrounding 
Des  Allemands,  and  once  the  change  was  made  the  fisher- 
men, almost  to  a  man,  gave  it  his  approval,  as  he  could  read- 
ily see  he  was  materially  benefitted  by  it.  I  think  the  shrimp 
fishermen  would  also  see  that  it  was  to  their  advantage 
once  this  change  was  made. 

STUDIES  AND  EXPERIMENTS, 

During  the  year  1917  the  shrimp  trawl,  a  new  method  of 
taking  shrimp,  appeared  in  our  territory.  That  year  four 
of  these  nets  were  used,  and  because  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  numbers,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  carefully  study  the 
effects  this  device  would  have  in  the  future  on  this  import- 
ant resource,  if  allowed  to  be  operated  without  restrictions. 
Therefore,  in  August,  1918,  preparations  were  made  and 
studies  commenced.  The  results  obtained  will  be  found  in 
sufficient  detail  for  all  practical  purposes  in  a  paper  which 
I  read  on  October  10,  1919,  at  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  held  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  which  is  made  a  part  hereof.  A  report  of  the 
biologist,  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  will  also  be  made  a  part 
of  the  fisheries  division's  report,  which  it  will  follow,  and 
with  which  it  is  incorporated  in  its  entirety.  In  the  latter 
will  be  found  additional  information  regarding  our  shrimp 
and  shrimp  fisheries,  as  well  as  valuable  information  on  the 
two  commercial  species  of  Louisiana  frogs,  and  on  the  other 
inhabitants  of  our  lakes,  streams,  bayous,  etc.,  both  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

LOUISIANA— GREATEST  IN  THE    PRODUCTION    OF 
SHRIMP — Penaeus  setiferus. 
By  E.  A.  Tulian 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Report  for  the  year 
1908 — the  total  shrimp  production  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  14,374,000  pounds.  Of  these  Louisiana  pro- 
duced 8,580,000  pounds  or  approximately  60%  of  the  whole. 
This  same  report  credited  the  Gulf  Coast  region  with  having 
furnished  12,561,500  pounds  of  the  entire  production.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  found  that  Louisiana  contributed  about 
69%  of  the  shrimp  of  that  region  in  1908. 

From  statistics  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  for  the  year  1916,  we  learn  that  the  entire  catch 
of  shrimp  over  the  territory  extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  North  Carolina  to  the  western  boundary 
♦f  Texas  amounted  to  43,942,105  lbs.    Louisiana  produced 
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23,160,586  pounds  of  this  total,  or  about  53%  of  all.  The 
Gulf  Coast  States  alone  produced  38,936,680  pounds  includ- 
ing those  caught  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Florida,  and  of 
this  total  Louisiana  produced  60%.  If  we  were  to  eliminate 
Florida's  Atlantic  Coast  catch,  Louisiana's  catch  would 
amount  to  approximately  85%  of  the  entire  Gulf  Coast 
region. 

Before  going  into  further  details,  it  might  be  well  to  give 
a  brief  comparison  here  of  all  other  commercially  available 
species  of  shrimp  found  in  Louisiana  waters.  In  the  major- 
ity of  species  of  shrimp,  the  female  after  egg  laying,  carries 
its  eggs  attached  to  the  swimmerets  under  the  tail  or  abdo- 
men until  they  are  hatched.  In  Louisiana  tiiere  is  only  one 
species  of  this  group  of  egg-carrying  shrimp  which  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  consumed  as  food.  This  is  the  so- 
called  river  shrimp,  Macrobrachium  ohionensis,  a  rather 
stout  species  which  however  is  only  three  inches  long.  This 
species  inhabits  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  fresh  water 
streams  of  Louisiana,  where  it  is  taken  by  means  of  baited 
traps,  perhaps  a  hundred  being  caught  in  each  trap  under 
favorable  conditions.  .The  supply,  however,  being  rather 
limited,  is  consumed  by  local  markets  in  the  towns  and  cities 
along  the  river,  where  it  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

The  so-called  river  shrimp  and  other  egg-bearing  shrimp 
of  this  region  possess  two  pairs  of  chelate  legs,  and  by  this 
means  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  shrimp  which 
do  not  carry  their  eggs,  as  all  of  the  latter  possess  three 
pairs  of  chelate  legs.  In  this  latter  division  of  shrimp,  the 
Penaeidae,  the  eggs  are  set  free  in  the  water  and  allowed  to 
shift  for  themselves,  where,  after  hatching,  they  pass 
through  a  larval  transformation.  In  Louisiana  there  are 
three  species  of  the  Penaeidae  which  are  available  as  food, 
and  these  are  all  salt  water  species.  Two  of  these  are 
Penaeus  setiferus,  and  Penaeus  braziliensis,  while  the  third, 
belonging  to  a  closely  related  genus,  is  Xiphopenaeus 
kroyeri. 

Xiphopenaeus  kroyeri,  a  small  slender  shrimp,  the  adults 
of  which  average  three  and  a  half  inches,  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  long  recurved  rostrum  bearing  six  spines  on  its 
upper  edge,  and  its  long  attennae  which  are  about  three 
times  the  entire  length  of  the  animal.  Another  striking 
characteristic  is  that  the  last  two  pairs  of  walking  legs  are 
long  and  slender,  the  last  especially  being  filamentous  and 
nearly  as  long  as  the  animal.  This  species,  known  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  as  the  sea-bob,  appears  to  pass  its  entire  life  in 
the  Gulf,  and  although  it  often  aproaches  close  to  the  beach, 
it  seldom,  if  ever,  enters  inside  waters.    When  the  sea  i^ 
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rough  they  are  found  some  distance  off  shore,  but  when 
cahn  they  come  in  to  the  very  beach  itself,  where  they  be- 
come at  times  a  veritable  pest,  as  fifty  to  ninety-f5ve  per 
cent  of  the  catch  under  some  conditions  may  consist  entirely 
of  this  species.  Due  to  their  small  size  the  market  value  of 
the  catch  is  considerably  lower,  and  if  lake  shrimp  are 
abundant  and  platforms  loaded  to  capacity,  these  sea-bobs 
are  refused  and  thousands  of  pounds  must  be  thrown  over- 
board dead.  Because  of  their  small  size  they  are  never  mar- 
keted in  their  fresh  state  and  the  cannincr  factories  find  it 
unprofitable  to  use  them,  yet  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  pick 
them,  they  are  a  fine  dish  because  of  their  delicate  flavor. 

^  Outside  of  Penaeus  setifenis  which  largely  concerns  this 
discussion,  the  one  other  species  which  we  must  consider 
here  is  the  Brazilian  prawn,  Penaeus  braziHensis,  a  large 
species  closely  resembling  the  former  with  which  it  is  some- 
times associated.  The  antennae  of  the  Brazilian  prawn  are 
comparatively  short  being  less  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
animal,  while  in  Penaeus  setiferus  they  are  over  twice  the 
entire  length.  The  rostrum  in  both  species  usually  has  nine 
spines  on  the  upper  edge,  but  in  Penaeus  braziliensis  it  is 
bordered  on  either  side  by  a  groove  where  it  keels  the 
cephalo-thorax.  This  groove  is  absent  in  Penaeus  setiferus. 
Penaeus  braziliensis  is  also  of  a  more  greenish  color,  mimick- 
ing the  greenish  vegetation  with  which  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated, while  Penaeus  setiferus  has  a  clearer  "complexion," 
showing  a  preference  for  open  waters  which  are  bare  of  liv- 
ing vegetation. 

Penaeus  braziliensis  is  not  recocmized  by  the  fishermPTi 
as  a  distinct  kind  of  shrimp  pt^H  w>»ntpvp>«  srnpll  ner  cent  is 
caught  by  them  is  marketed  with  the  orHin^ry  lake  shrimo. 
They  seem  to  make  their  annea ranee  pAviier  however,  and  in 
the  month  of  June  when  the  vouno-  lake  shrimo  have  not 
appeared  as  yet  on  inside  waters  in  appreciable  numbers, 
catches  of  this  snecies  unmixed  with  any  of  the  others  are 
quite  common.  They  are  never  as  abundant  as  either  the 
sea-bob  or  the  lake  shrimp,  and  conseauently  are  almost 
negligible  as  a  commercial  propositif^n.  Adult  soecimpps  of 
Penaeus  braziliensis  have  never  been  observed  in  Louisiana 
and  nothing  is  known  of  its  breeding-  habits.  The  adults  of 
Penaeus  setiferus  avera.ofe  between  six  and  eight  inches,  and 
the  cephalo-thorax  especially  in  the  female  is  very  large 
compared  to  that  of  immature  specimens.  In  the  ripe  female 
the  ovaries  are  very  large  and  fill  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cephalo-thorax,  extending  back  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
abdomen. 

That  the  conservationists  of  Louisiana  appreciate  the 
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value  of  the  salt  water  shrimp  resource  of  the  State  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  as  far  back  as  1906  a  study  of  their 
life  history  and  habits  was  commenced  at  the  State  Gulf 
Biologic  Station,  located  at  Cameron,  Louisiana,  and  contin- 
ued until  the  station  was  abandoned  several  years  later. 

A  considerable  amount  of  valuable  information  alonjr  the 
lines  mentioned  was  obtained  by  H.  M.  Snauldinj«^  M.S.,  Zoo- 
loflfist  in  chargre  Experimental  Work.  Wm.  H.  Gates,  and 
ofliers.  In  December  1912,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries wrote  our  department  that  this  bureau  had  no  publica- 
tions regarding:  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  lake  shrimp 
and  further  on  added,  "The  Gulf  Biolojrical  Station  of  Louis- 
ana  began  a  study  of  this  subject  but  it  was  never  prosecut- 
ed very  far,  although  some  matter  on  the  life  history  of  the 
shrimp  has  been  published  in  the  report  of  the  station." 

^  This  department  long  realized  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  species  was  neces- 
sary before  it  could  determine  its  economic  status,  in  order 
Oiat  intelligent  measures  of  conservation  might  be  adopted 
so  that  the  industry  would  not  merely  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity in  its  present  state,  but  if  practicable  be  made  to 
increase  so  as  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  yield.  In  July 
1918,  Commisionser  Alexander  instructed  me  to  take  up 
these  studies  and  carry  them  forward  as  thoroncrhly  and  rap- 
idly as  posible ;  and  to  continue  the  same  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. In  compliance  with  these  instructions,  we  arranged 
for  the  use  of  a  large  power  houseboat  beloncfing  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureaus  of  Fisheries  and  put  her  into  commision  with  a  crew 
consisting  of  a  captain,  engineer  and  cook.  We  engaeed  the 
services  of  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  M.S.  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  at  Tulane  University,  to  conduct  the  scien- 
tific investigations,  and  I  myself  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  it.  We  are  still  at  this  work  and  will  likely  continue  for 
at  least  a  year  longer. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  physical  and  biological  condi- 
tions of  the  waters  in  which  shrimp  were  foun^  and  infor- 
mation was  obtained  as  to  the  sizes  and  quantities  taken  at 
various  times  and  localities  under  varying  conditions.  Sta- 
tistics were  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  various  shrimp 
platforms  and  canning  factories  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  past  production  of  our  waters  in  order  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  posibilities  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Comparative  studies  were  made  of  the  different  methods 
of  fishing  in  order  to  determine  how  maximum  production 
may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  waste  of  this  and  other 
valui^Ie  sources  of  food  supply.  No  attempt  can  be  made 
here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  investigation  but  a  brief 
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outline  will  be  given  of  the  information  gathered  and  the 
gratifying  results  obtained  during  the  short  space  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  work  was  actually  begim. 

The  southern  prawn.  Penaeus  setiferus,  is  usually  known 
in  Louisiana  as  the  Wike  shrimp.  This  name  was  derived 
from  the  fact  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  are 
abundant  in  all  of  our  brackish  waters,  bays  and  lakes.  The 
name  however  is  a  little  misleading  and  we  find  that  it  can 
not  truly  be  aplied  to  the  adult  of  the  species  which  on  the 
Louisiana  coast  are  confined  solely  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf. 
All  specimens  found  in  land-locked  bays  and  lakes  are  now 
known  to  be  immature  specimens.  Considering  shrimp  of 
comercial  size,  irrespective  of  sexual  maturity,  we  might 
say  that  their  habitat  consists  of  all  the  salt  lakes,  bays  and 
bayous  of  our  State  extendinsr  at  times  into  some  of  our  fresh 
water  lakes  where  biolocrical  conditions  are  suited  to  their 
growth.  Indications  are  that  they  may  even  be  abundant 
far  out  from  shore  in  unexplored  regions  of  the  Gulf. 

The  shrimp  under  consideration  are  the  chief  and  most 
efficient  scavengers  of  the  open  areas  of  our  lake  and  sea 
bottoms,  and  in  their  search  for  food  they  are  constantly 
moving  about  from  place  to  placp  nickine  up  all  available 
narticles  of  plant  and  animal  matter  and  thrusting  it  into 
their  months.  In  the  sea  their  food  consists  of  the  debris 
and  remains  of  practicalv  all  forms  of  marine  life,  the  higher 
as  well  as  the  lower  forms,  such  as  hydroids,  bryozoa.  worms, 
crustaceans  and  sea-weeds,  etc.  In  the  bavs  and  lakes  sur- 
rounded by  our  salt  marsh  country  their  food  is  composed 
larc:ely  of  small  pieces  of  the  roots,  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
salt  marsh  grasses  which  are  constantlv  washed  into  these 
bodies  of  water  by  the  w«ves  and  recedinqr  tides.  As  lonc^ 
as  our  salt  marshes  exist  there  is  little  danger  of  their  food 
supply  running  short,  and  in  this  respect  our  salt  marshes 
are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  state. 

Penaeus  setiferus  is  a  migratory  species,  but  its  move- 
ments are  often  difficult  to  follow,  being  very  erratic.  Obser- 
vations tend  to  show  that  they  usually  travel  slowly  along 
the  bottom,  feeding  meanwhile  as  they  crawl  along  by  means 
of  their  walking  legs  and  swimmerets.  In  places  where  their 
food  is  abundant,  shrimp  accumulate  in  larcre  schools,  mud- 
dying the  water  as  thev  feed.  Aside  from  attraction  by 
food  another  cause  of  their  migrations  appears  to  be  the 
currents  which  are  caused  by  a  complicat^ed  set  of  factors; 
the  normal  bayou  or  river  current,  the  tides,  and  the  winds, 
which  latter  is  often  the  most  important.  Sometimes  they 
are  compelled  to  travel  rapidly  and  this  U  accomplished  by 
means  of  swimmerets  alone. 
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The  real  secret  of  their  movements  however  appears  to 
lie  in  the  changing  salinity  of  the  water  and  this  probably 
affects  the  animal  by  its  varying  osmotic  pressure.  At  any 
rate  shrimp  seem  by  preference  to  remain  in  water  of  a 
more  or  less  constant  salinity,  or  at  least  do  not  desire  sud- 
den changes  and  their  migrations  into  water  of  a  different 
density  is  comparatively  slow.  With  very  young  there  is 
a  slow  gradual  migration  inland  and  as  these  immature 
shrimp  approach  maturity  there  is  a  second  gradual  migra- 
tion, this  time  back  towards  the  sea  where  they  return  when 
they  reach  the  sexual  stage  and  there  appear  to  remain  for 
their  entire  adult  life. 

The  breeding  season  does  not  seem  to  be  a  short  one  and 
varies  with  the  individual  shrimp,  apparently  being  ex- 
tended over  a  considerable  period  which  covers  at  least  the 
spring,  summer  and  early  fall  months.  As  our  work  was 
handicapped  last  winter  during  the  influenza  epidemic  it  will 
take  further  observations  to  determine  the  entire  extent  of 
the  breeding  period  and  the  per  cent  of  individual  spawning 
throughout  the  various  seasons.  This  more  or  less  extended 
breeding  period  is  sufficient  to  account  for  specimens  of  all 
sizes  being  found  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  adult  specimens  in  cap- 
tivity, no  observations  have  as  yet  been  made  upon  the 
spawning  habits  of  this  species.  TTiere  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Louisiana  this  is  confined  entirely  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
itself.  Although  considerable  effort  is  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  shrimp,  little 
as  yet  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  Ck  the  myriads  of  eggs 
laid,  the  large  majority  must  no  doubt  perish  before  they 
assume  the  adult  form — ^minus,  of  course,  the  sexual  char- 
acteristics. At  this  time  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 
from  now  on  their  history  is  more  easily  traced,  as  they  have 
now  made  their  way  into  inside  waters  and  are  abundant 
along  the  shores  of  lakes,  bays  and  bayous,  and  especially  in 
shallow  lagoons  near  the  coast,  where  they  feed  in  the  ooze 
which  rests  upon  the  alluvial  clay  mud  bottoms  which  are 
bare  of  vegetation.  Here  they  appear  to  grow  very  rapidly 
and  begin  their  slow  general  migration.  This  migration 
seems  to  be  in  reality  a  gradual  spread  over  all  waters  in 
which  conditions  are  suited  to  their  growth.  By  watching 
the  growth  of  the  maximum  size  specimens,  of  this  so-called 
summer  crop,  we  have  gained  some  idea  of  the  rate  of 
growth,  or  at  least  know  something  of  its  order  of  magni- 
tude. This  seems  to  average  somewhere  between  one-half  and 
one  inch  per  month,  and  as  the  smallest  adult  shrimp  are 
six  inches  in  length,  it  would  take  somewhere  between  six 
and  twelve  months  for  a  shrimp  to  grow  to  maturity  (latest 
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observations  point  to  the  former  fijrure) .  The  young  shrimp 
found  in  the  shallow  waters  near  the  sea  coast  in  the  early 
summer  spread  in  all  directions,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
q>ecimens  are  found  far  inland,  even  in  the  fresh  water 
water  lakes.  All  this  time  they  have  been  growing:,  and  as 
they  do  so  ,seek  the  deeper  waters,  being  replaced  gradually 
in  the  shallow  places  by  successive  crops  of  younger  speci- 
mens. At  this  time,  that  is  during  the  fall,  the  migration  of 
the  largest  specimens  back  towards  the  sea  begins  to  take 
place,  while  other  small  shrimp  are  continuing  to  make  th^r 
way  inland 

We  must  at  all  times  keep  one  thing  in  mind,  however, 
that  shrimp  are  greatly  affected  by  the  weather  conditions 
and  changing  currents,  and  this  general  migration  is  often 
obscured  by  many  complications.  In  the  winter  months 
especially  conditions  are  much  changed,  and  the  growing 
shrimp  cannot  advance  as  far  inland,  perhaps  partly  because 
of  the  cold  and  partly  because  of  the  currents  caused  by  the 
winter  rains,  there  is  a  change  in  the  phsrsical  and  biological 
conditions  of  the  inside  waters. 

Although  (owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic)  our  observa- 
tions during  the  winter  months  are  rather  incomplete,  never- 
theless there  appears  to  be  a  period  during  the  coldest  part 
of  the  year  when  either  no  eggs  are  laid  or  at  any  rate  we 
are  sure  that  no  young  make  their  appearance  in  our  inside 
waters,  as  by  the  end  of  February  it  is  rare  that  we  find  any 
shrimp  anywhere  under  two  and  a  half  inches.  By  watching 
the  growth' during  the  spring  months  of  these  minimum 
sized  specimens  we  can  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  approxi- 
mate rate  of  growth.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  smallest 
shrimp  has  already  grown  to  five  inches  and  the  new  crop 
had  made  its  first  appearance,  the  largest  specimens  of 
which  were  already  two  inches.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  the  immense  amount  of  material  examined  at  this 
time  from  every  variety  of  conditions,  no  shrimp  could  be 
obtained  anywhere  during  the  month  of  May  that  were  be- 
tween the  sizes  of  2i^  and  5  inches.  From  May  on  we  had 
two  series  of  figures  to  guide  us,  the  minimum  sizes  of  the 
old  crop  and  the  maximum  sizes  of  the  young  crop.  By  June 
all  shrimp  of  the  old  crop  had  disappeared  from  inside 
waters  as  they  assumed  the  adult  form  at  a  general  average 
of  six  inches  for  minimum  sized  specimens.  Far  out  from 
shore  in  the  Gulf  adults  of  eight  inches  and  over  are  not  un- 
common. At  this  season,  that  is,  early  summer,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  obtain  any  shrimp  of  commercial  size  in 
the  inside  waters.  The  new  crop  is  as  yet  confined  to  shal- 
low water  near  the  coast,  and  specimens  are  as  yet  too  small 
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to  be  taken  in  quantities  by  the  general  methods  used  by 
the  fishermen. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fishing  industry  of  Louisiana  it 
was  learned  that,  because  of  the  fact  that  shrimp  were  gre- 
garious, accumulating  at  times  in  very  large  schools,  the 
most  profitable  method  of  taking  them  was  by  means  of 
seines.    As  the  size  of  the  catch  over  a  long  period  was  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seine,  large  seines  became 
very  common,  and  some  were  as  long  as  two  thousand  feet. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  shrimp  industry  the  seine  crews 
went  out  in  large  row-boats  equipped  with  sails  in  case  of 
favorable  winds,  and  for  large  seines  a  crew  of  twenty  men 
was  not  uncommon.  These  boats  searched  the  bottoms  of  the 
various  lakes  and  bays,  locating  the  shrimp  by  means  of 
small  cast-nets,  and  when  a  school  was  found  the  size  and 
extent  could  easily  be  determined  by  the  fishermen.    The 
seine  was  then  laid  out,  and  if  it  were  possible  the  entire 
school  would  be  surrounded  and  taken,  only  a  negligible  per 
cent  escaping.    The  shrimp  were  then  separated  from  the 
balance  of  the  catch  which  was  considered  worthless,  and 
particularly  all  fish,  crabs,  etc.,  were  thrown  overboard, 
whether  of  food  value  or  not,  as  it  was  impossible  to  market 
them  at  that  time  at  a  profit.    The  shrimp  were  then  mostly 
taken  to  the  drying  platform,  and  a  small  per  cent  iced  and 
taken  in  their  fresh  state  to  the  New  Orleans  markets.  With 
the  advent  of  the  gasoline  launch  shrimp  were  more  easily 
and  quickly  located,  and  more  extensive  was  the  territory 
coveied;  the  shrimp  industry  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
canning  factories  were  established,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  wasteful  and  de- 
structive practices  of  the  fishermen.    Since  the  food  short- 
age caused  by  the  war  it  has  now  become  profitable  to  dis- 
pose of  all  fish  of  a  marketable  size;  but  it  is  still  impossible 
to  rescue  the  millions  of  young  food  and  other  fishes  caught 
in  the  shrimp  seines,  as  the  majority  seem  destined  to  die 
even  if  rescued,  probably  because  of  the  secretions  given  off 
by  the  shrimp.    The  ordinary  way  to  clean  the  catch  is  to 
dump  the  entire  lot  in  the  boats  and  throw  out  the  dead  fish 
and  trash  by  hand  and  with  the  aid  of  small  rakes.    If  the 
eatch  is  considerable  Ihe  process  requires  some  time,  where- 
as even  the  more  hardy  fish  are  dead  in  a  few  minutes. 

During  the  year  1917  a  new  method  of  catching  shrimp 
appeared  in  the  field,  the  shrimp  trawl,  a  netting  device 
wMch  is  dragged  on  the  bottom  behind  a  gasoline  boat.  This 
consists  of  a  large  bag  similar  to  the  pocket  of  a  seine,  with 
short  wings  attached  to  heavy  weighted  boards  on  either 
side.    These  boards  are  tied  to  the  boat  by  long  ropes  and 
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are  bridled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  device  is  kept  at  the 
bottom  and  opened  to  its  fullest  extent  while  operatinsr.     A 
comparative  study  is  at  present  being  made  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  of  the  seines  and  trawls.    We  find 
in  the  first  place  that  trawling  brings  greater  revenue  to 
the  fishermen,  as  the  average  catch  per  man  per  day  is  con- 
siderably increased.    This  proved  a  great  blessing  during: 
the  war  while  the  shortage  of  labor  was  acute,  as  one  or  two 
men  could  often  take  the  place  of  fifteen  or  twenty.     Fixwu 
four  trawls  in  1917,  the  number  has  gradually  increased, 
until  at  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  operating  in  Louisiana  waters,  while  the  num- 
ber of  seines  has  somewhat  diminished.    With  the  trawl 
the  waste  of  valuable  food  fish  life  has  been  reduced  to  a 
negligible  factor,  as  a  trawl  seldom  catches  an  appreciable 
amount  of  fish;  whereas  the  destruction  in  the  case  of  the 
seine  is  so  great  that  it  appears  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  Louisiana  salt  water  food 
fishes.    P\irthermore,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  trawl,  the 
adult  of  Penaeus  setiferus  was  unknown  as  a  commercial 
proposition,  as  they  seldom  come  within  seining  distance  of 
the  shore.    On  the  other  hand,  from  a  depth  of  one  fathom 
to  as  great  a  depth  in  the  Gulf  as  has  ever  been  tried — about 
ten  fathoms,  a  distance  off  shore  of  about  eighteen  miles — 
there  has  been  opened  by  the  trawl  an  immense  fishing 
ground  where  a  bounteous  supply  of  adult  shrimp  always 
exist,  with  almost  endless  possibilities  for  the  future  of  the 
shrimp  industry.    The  disadvantages  of  the  trawl  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  for  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  small  shrimp  are  abundant  in  inside  waters,  and  when 
they  are  traveling  through  the  deeper  bayous,  they  can  be 
destroyed  in  considerable  quantities  by  selfish  fishermen, 
liiis  fault,  however,  is  not  inherent  in  the  device  itself,  as 
shrimp  show  a  mutual  tendency  to  separate  themselves  into 
schools  of  uniformly  sized  individuals,  and  when  seines  and 
trawls  operate  side  by  side  the  average  size  of  the  shrimp 
caught  is  always  identically  the  same. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Department  of  Conservation  of 
Louisiana  is  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion with  a  view  of  correcting  all  wasteful  practices  by 
proper  legislation,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  the  shrimp 
industry  will  expand  as  it  has  never  before,  yet  in  such  a  way 
that  the  maximum  yield  possible  will  always  be  produced  an- 
nually and  yet  be  preserved  in  that  state  for  all  time  to 
come. 
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Diamond  Back  Terrapin  {Maiademys  piieata.) 

The  revenue  received  from  this  industry  by  our  depart- 
ment, as  provided  in  section  63  of  act  204  of  1912  as  amended 
by  act  106  of  1918,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1919,  are  as 
follows: 

2  licenses  at   $25  per  annum  each %  50.00 

2  licenses  at  $100  per  annum  each - 200.00 

Total $250.00 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  revenues  were  col- 
lected as  follows : 

14  licenses  at    $25  per  annum  each - — $350.00 

2  licenses  at  $100  per  annum  each $200.00 

Total $550.00 


Total  for  the  two  years  ending  March  31, 1920 $800.00 

COMMENTS, 

The  total  revenue  which  we  received  for  the  previous  two 
years  amounted  to  $375.00;  therefore,  this  was  exceeded  for 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  by  $425.00  or  a  trifle 
over  113%. 

The  increase  in  our  revenues  from  this  source  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  efforts  of  our  field  and  other  inspectors  to 
more  rigidly  enforce  the  laws  governing  this  resource,  and 
which  was  eminently  successful.  Owing  to  this,  some  half 
dozen  or  more  terrapin  buyers  on  a  small  scale,  who  had  not 
before  complied  with  our  laws  in  this  respect,  applied  for 
licenses  at  $25.00  per  annum  each.  It  is  thought  that  there 
are  still  three  or  four  others  who  are  buying  and  selling  dia- 
mond-back terrapin  without  having  secured  licenses  from 
this  department  giving  permission  to  do  so.  Instructions 
have  been  issued  to  our  agents  and  inspectors  to  keep  « 
sharp  lookout  for  these  supposed  violators. 

STATISTICS. 

Previous  to  the  world  war  the  terrapin  industry  brought 
a  revenue  of  at  least  $150,000.00  to  the  catchers  and  dealers 
of  the  State.  During  the  war  the  demand  slackened  and 
there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  prices  usually  paid 
for  this  commodity  in  New  York  and  other  large  eastern 
markets.  As  a  result,  the  revenues  to  these  persons  fell  off 
about  $25,000.00  to  $50,000.00  during  the  past  two  years. 
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Indications  are  that  normal  demand  and  revenues  will  be 
reached  very  soon  again. 

This  report  deals  only  with  the  salt  marsh  terrapin,  which 
are  so  closely  related  to  the  fresh  water  terrapin,  but  are 
generally  considered  by  most  authorities  to  be  suffkjiently 
different  from  those  to  justify  placing  them  in  a  distinct 
genus — Malademys. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chesapeake  terrapin,  ranging  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  south  to'  the  North  Carolina  sounds  and 
north  to  Buzzard  Bay,  are  considered  to  be  somewhat  supe- 
rior to  any  other,  and  that  in  1917  this  species  6  inches  in 
length  sold  at  from  $50  to  $60  per  dozen,  and  that  tiiose 
measuring  6^  to  7  inches  were  worth  considerably  more. 
In  New  York  and  other  important  terrapin  markets  the 
Louisiana  diamond-back  terrapin  ranks  very  close  to  the 
Chesapeake  terrapin,  and  very  superior  to  those  found  from 
North  Carolina  south  to  Florida,  or  those  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Florida,  etc. 

Statistics  will  show  that  a  great  many  more  genuine  dia- 
mond-back terrapin  are  produced  in  Louisiana  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Turtles. 

It  is  still  believed  that  more  turtles  are  produced  in  Louisi- 
ana than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  except  possibly 
the  State  of  Illinois.  These  bring  a  combined  revenue  of 
somewhere  near  to  $50,000.00  per  annum  to  the  catcher  and 
dealer. 

No  law  has  yet  been  enacted  for  the  conservation  and 
propagation  of  these  animals,  and  it  does  not  appear  ad- 
visable to  ask  for  the  passage  of  such  until  more  is  learned 
of  their  respective  life  histories  and  habits. 

Frogs. 

While  there  was  a  very  noticeable  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  frogs  produced  in  Louisiana  during  the  nearly  two 
years'  period  of  our  last  excessive  drought,  it  is  thought 
that  the  production  will  about  reach  the  normal  valuation 
of  $100,000.00  within  the  next  year  or  two,  and  then  it  is 
probable  the  numbers  handled  will  total  from  1,000,000  to 
1,200,000  annually  as  was  the  case  in  former  years.  If  our 
hopes  in  this  direction  are  realized,  and  there  appears  to  be 
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no  reasonable  doubt  why  they  should  not,  Louisiana  will 
probably  rank  second  or  third  of  all  the  states  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

Frogs  can,  I  believe,  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the.  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana 
for  all  of  the  present  practical  purposes  by  invoking  the 
authority  given  in  act  89  of  1918. 


Grabs. 

While  this  department  has  no  absolutely  correct  data  as 
to  the  number  of  crabs  taken  from  the  waters  of  our  State, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  quantity  is  very  considerable;  also 
that  there  has  been  a  total  increase  in  the  value  of  those 
taken,  owing  mostly  to  the  increased  prices  at  which  they 
are  sold  both  by  the  catcher  and  dealer.  The  value  of  those 
taken  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1918,  totaled  about 
$50,000.00.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  this  had 
increased  to  fully  $65,000.00. 

Louisiana  is  conceded  to  outrank  every  State  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  crabs,  excepting  possibly  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  contended  these  rank 
in  tiie  order  mentioned. 

Act  104  of  1918  gives  the  Department  of  Conservation 
ample  authority,  I  think,  to  regulate  the  taking  of  crabs,  as 
well  as  to  conserve  this  resource  to  any  extent  that  may 
now  be  deemed  advisable.  Therefore,  since  the  most  of  the 
required  information  as  to  the  life  history,  habits,  etc.,  in 
Louisiana  waters  has  been  comparatively  accurately  deter- 
mined, I  believe  the  time  opportune  for  putting  reasonable 
and  intelligent  restrictions  into  effect. 


Mussel  Shells. 

The  revenues  collected  from  this  resource  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1919,  as  provided  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  this  department  on  September  25, 1916,  amounted 

to - - $548.88 

For  the  year  ending  March  31, 1920,  the  total  amount 

was 60.90 


Grand  total  for  the  two  years $599.28 
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COMMENTS. 

During  the  two  years  ending  March  31, 1918,  the  revenues 
which  were  paid  to  the  department  for  mussel  shells  taken 
from  water  bottoms  belonging  to  the  State  totaled  $808.82 ; 
therefore,  the  decrease  for  the  past  two  years  amounted  to 
$209.54.  As  will  be  noted,  we  were  paid  a  tonnage  tax  on 
only  a  very  few  shells  during  the  last  year  covered  by  the 
present  report.  It  is  said  the  reason  for  our  small  produc- 
tion is  that  Japan  is  now  furnishing  buttons,  similar  to  those 
previously  manufactured  in  this  country  from  mussel  shells, 
at  a  price  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  under  the  present  abnormal  conditions. 

The  mussel  fisheries  of  the  State  will  yield  a  very  large 
yearly  production  without  materially  decreasing  the  supply, 
if  fished  strictly  in  accordance  with  intelligent  regulations. 

To  assist  in  helping  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  commercial 
mussel  shells,  Louisiana's  innumerable  sti'eams,  lakes,  etc., 
have  been  provided  by  nature  with  practically  all  species  of 
fish  needed  to  serve  as  ho^t  for  nearly  every  one  of  the  more 
important  species  of  young  mussels,  or  glochidia,  as  they 
are  called  at  this  stage.  Almost  without  exception  every 
variety  of  fresh  water  mussels  attach  themselves  to  the 
gills,  fins,  or  scales  of  a  fish  suited  to  that  particular  species 
of  mussel  when  freed  from  the  incubation  pouches  of  the 
parent.  Experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  mussels  of  eco- 
nomic importance  almost  invariably  attach  themselves  to 
the  gills.  In  attaching  to  the  fish,  a  slight  wound  seems  to 
be  caused  and  this  commences  to  heal  over  at  once  so  that 
in  the  process  of  mending  the  glochidium  is  overgrown  and 
thereby  enclosed  within  the  tissues  of  the  fish.  The  mussel 
now  becomes  an  internal  parasite  and  in  this  condition  it  re- 
mains two  weeks,  more  or  less.  It  is  thus  carried  about  by 
the  fish  until  the  proper  stage  of  development  is  attained 
when  it  frees  itself  from  the  host  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 
If  favored  by  finding  a  suitable  abode,  it  continues  to  grow 
until  reaching  adult  form. 
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Total  Revenue  Recapitulation. 

Our  total  revenues  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1919, 
were  as  follows: 

Fresh  water  fish. $  6,265.00 

Saltwater  fish 1,700.00 

Salt  water  shrimp „....„ 4,170.00 

Diamond-back  terrapin > 250.00 

Mussel  shells ^ 548.88 


Total  for  the  year „ .$12,933.38 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  they  were  from 
resources  as  follows,  and  for  the  following  amounts: 

Fresh  water  fish ^.. $  9,175.00 

Salt  water  fish „ 2,260.00 

Salt  water  Shrimp 6,835.00 

Diamond-back  terrapin 550.00 

Mussel  shells „ 50.90 


Total  for  the  year ...$18,870.90 


Grand  total  for  the  two  years.. $31,80428 

NOTES. 

During  the  two  years  ending  March  31,  1918,  the  total 
revenues  received  from  the  above  named  resources  amounted 
to  $19,533.82.  It  is  shown,  therefore,  that  this  was  ex- 
ceeded for  the  two  years  ending  March  31,  1920,  by  $12,- 
270.46,  or  practically  63%. 

The  total  revenues  received  from  all  these  sources  for  the 
year  ending  March  31, 1917,  was  $6,755.00 ;  for  the  year  end- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  1918,  it  was  $12,778.82 ;  so  that  the 
increase  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  over  the  same 
period  in  1917  was  $12,115.90,  or  nearly  180%.  The  increase 
over  1919  was  $5,937.52  or  a  little  less  than  46%.  As  will 
readily  be  seen  the  difference  in  our  revenues  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1918,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  in 
1919  was  less  than  $200.00. 

A  Permanent  U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery. 

The  very  successful  and  satisfactory  results  attained  at 
the  temporary  fish  hatchery  established  at  Atchafalaya, 
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Louisiana,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and 
the  indisputable  e'wdence  that  there  are  other  fields  in  the 
State  where  similar  operations,  equally  successful,  can  be 
-eendttcted,  emphesioes  the  claim  of  Louisiana  for  a  perma- 
nent Federal  fiisdi  hatchery  ef  the  most  modem  t3^pe. 

I  fully  covered  this  subject  in  detail,  I  think,  in  our  bien* 
nial  report  for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1916,  and  as  the 
same  will  usually  be  found  available  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested, it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  take  up  space  in  r^>eat- 
ing  here. 

However,  1  again  beg  to  urge  that  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested make  a  special  effort  to  personally  take  the  matter  up 
with  both  their  United  States  Senator  and  Re^presentative, 
and  request  that  this  project  be  given  careful  consideration 
at  Washington,  by  each. 

Aquarium. 

It  appears  as  though  nature  had  conspired  to  make  of 
New  Orleans  the  most  logical  point  for  an  exhibition  and 
educational  institution  of  this  diaracter  at  which  innumer- 
able species  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water  life  can  always  be 
kept  and  often  artifically  propagated.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  sea  products. 

Since  the  various  phases  usually  entering  into  the  estab- 
lishment, construction  and  operation  of  a  public  concern  of 
this  kind  were  discussed  at  length  in  the  biennial  report 
which  was  submitted  for  the  time  ending  on  March  81, 1916» 
it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  manifestly  superfluous  to  re- 
iterate in  this. 


Report  of  the  Biologist. 

The  following  studies  have  been  taken  up  since  July,  1918, 
when  the  department  saw  fit  to  promote  biological  research 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  fisheries  division. 

Some  of  the  results  so  far  attained  and  the  more  import- 
ant problems  which  have  suggested  themselves  during  the 
course  of  these  biological  researches  are  briefly  presented, 
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and  included  for  consideration  are  certain  recommendations 
as  to  possible  future  activities,  which  appear  from  practical 
experience,  to  be  most  promising  of  valuable  results.  The 
investigations  were  in  the  nature  of  preliminary  surveys  of 
certain  natural  resources  of  the  state  made  from  a  biolc^cal 
viewpoint,  particular  stress  being  laid  on  those  studies  which 
would  aid  in  the  intelligent  conservation  and  development  of 
those  resources  which  are  of  greatest  economical  import- 
ance. 

The  most  pressing  problem  confronting  us,  and  which 
needed  most  urgent  attention  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
resource  at  stake,  was  that  connected  with  the  salt  water 
shrimp  industry,  consequently  the  greater  part  of  our  time 
was  devoted  to  it.  As  comparatively  little  was  known  in  a 
scientific  way  about  the  common  shrimp  of  our  salt  and 
brackish  waters,  Penaeus  setifemsy  better  known  locally  as 
the  lake  shrimp,  and  as  its  habits  and  migrations  were  very 
confusing  even  to  the  fishermen  best  acquainted  with  it,  we 
had  only  a  small  foundation  to  begin  with,  including  the 
writer's  limited  previous  experience.  Furthermore,  owing 
to  the  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rearing  the 
species  in  captivity  with  present  facilities,  Observations  had 
to  be  made  entirely  in  the  field ;  little  by  little,  bits  of  in- 
formation regarding  its  life  history,  habits  and  sexual  de- 
velopment being  gathered,  often  under  adverse  conditions, 
and  now,  after  putting  these  together,  we  consider  that  we 
at  last  have  a  substantial  foundation  for  further  inquiry. 
Nor  could  our  attention  be  devoted  only  to  the  species  under 
consideration,  there  being  several  other  species  of  shrimp 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  Crustacea,  which  were  apt  to  be 
confused  with  it  in  various  stages  of  development.  Consid- 
erable attention  was  also  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  biological 
and  physico-chemical  conditions  of  the  waters  in  which  they 
were  found. 

Much  has  been  learned  of  the  sizes  and  quantities  of 
shrimp  present  in  various  localities  under  varying  condi- 
tions, and  the  statistics  as  to  the  catches  of  commercial 
sizes,  already  in  the  possession  of  the  department  for  previ- 
ous years,  will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  this  scientific 
knowledge. 

The  sum  of  this  knowledge,  gained  by  hundreds  of  ob- 
servations and  accurate  measurements  of  shrimp  taken  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  by  seines,  trawls,  tow-nets,  cast-nets, 
dredges,  etc.,  under  every  variety  of  conditions,  has  been 
tabulated  and  in  condensed  form  is  herewith  graphically  pre- 
sented: 
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Diagram  illustrating  the  sizes  of  shrimp  (Penaeus  seti- 
fenis)  found  in  Louisiana  waters  throughout  the  year. 


In  the  above  diaKram,  measurements  are  in  inches,  represented  by  the  vertical  lines, 
the  dotted  squares  indlcatinir  that  shrimp  between  those  sixes  were  present  In  appre- 
ciable abundance  in  the  corresponding  months.  The  blank  spaces  indicate  that  shrimp 
of  those  sizes  were  not  obtainable.  All  shrimp  approximately  six  inches  and  over  can 
be  considered  as  adults,  while  all  under  six  inches  and  over  one  and  a  quarter  inch, 
while  possessinsr  the  ultimate  form  of  the  adults,  are  immature  sexually.  (See  cut. 
paere  128.)  Larval  shrimp,  which  are  not  like  the  form  of  the  adults,  are  under  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  and  not  included  in  this  table. 

Curve  (a)  (a)  indicates  the  rate  of  prrowth  of  the  minimum  sised  individuals  of  the 
so-called  spring:  crop,  which  is  in  reality  the  small  shrimp  left  over  from  the  preceding 
fall,  (a')  (a'),  which  Rrew  very  little  during  the  winter.  Curve  (b)  (b)  indicates  the 
development  of  the  maximum  sized  individuals  of  the  summer  crop.  After  reachinsr 
maturity,  this  rapid  rate  of  growth  evidently  ceases,  so  that  we  find  adult  individuals 
varjring  somewhat  in  size,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  summer  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  adults,  due  either  to  a  migration  toward  the  shore 
of  very  large  adults  which  during  the  winter  may  have  been  far  out  in  the  gulf,  and 
thus  inaccessible,  or  to  the  rate  of  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  adults  which  remain 
nearer  the  coast  during  this  season,  or  to  both  factors  combined.  The  maximum  sized 
adults  obtained  in  the  littoral  zone  of  the  gulf  during  the  various  months  are  repre- 
sented by  the  curve  (c)  (c).  The  sizes  of  shrimp  to  the  left  of  the  dotted  curve  (d)  (d^ 
represent  average  sizes  of  shrimp  taken  from  inside  waters,  while  sizes  to  the  right 
of  this  curve  are  from  average  measurements  of  shrimp  from  outside  waters  in  the 
littoral  zone  of  the  gulf,  usually  from  near  the  beach  to  five  miles  or  more  off  shore. 
Such  a  strict  line  cannot  in  reality  be  drawn,  as  shrimp  varying  about  an  inch  either 
way  of  the  sizes  represented  by  the  curve  can  be  found  both  in  inside  and  outside 
waters,  though  usually  near  the  coast  and  in  the  passes.  Besides,  there  are  many 
minor  variations  to  be  considered,  caused  by  irregular  natural  causes.  Although  this 
curve  (d)  (d)  is  arbitrary  and  variable,  it  represents  the  approximate  average  age  at 
which  immature  shrimp  migrate  back  towards  the  sea  during  the  various  seasons,  they 
being  much  smaller  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 

As  shrimp  under  three  inches  are  never  tiJcen  in  considerable  quantities  by  the 
fishermen  because  they  are  of  no  commercial  value,  and  as  they  are  usually  not 
associated  with  the  larger  sizes,  they  hardly  need  be  considered  in  the  formulation 
of  a  close  season  on  shrimp.  Protective  measures  should  be  devised  more  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  sizes  between  three  and  five  inches  and  a  study  of  the  above 
chart  will  clearly  indicate  during  which  months  of  the  year  a  close  season  should  be 
recommended.  r~^  i 
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As  the  result  of  this  shrimp  investigation,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  carried  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  and  with 
the  facilities  at  our  disposal,  have  already  been  submitted  to 
the  department,  and  have  already  been  embodied  in  Mr. 
Tulian's  paper  entitled,  "Louisiana  Greatest  in  the  Produc- 
tion of  Shrimp  (^Penaeus  setiferus*),"  which  is  included  in 


Penaeus  setiferus  1-2  natural  size.  Immature  female 
on  left,  sexually  mature  female  on  right.  Note 
that  while  longitudinal  growth  has  been  slight, 
there  has  been  considerable  expansion  in  width 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  cephalothorax 
to  make  room  for  the  developing  eggs.  This 
transformation  usually  takes  place  when  shrimp 
attain  a  length  of  six  inches. 

the  report  of  the  Fisheries  Division,  I  will  go  into  no  further 
details  here.  I  think  the  paper  referred  to  amply  brings  out 
for  public  appreciation  the  value  of  such  investigations 
which  must  of  necessity  be  made  before  permanent  meas- 
ures of  conservation  can  be  adopted  in  order  to  preserve  the 
industry,  not  only  in  its  present  state,  but,  if  practical,  to 
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increase  its  output  so  that  the  grreatest  possible  yield  be 
produced  annually. 

Now  that  we  know  something  of  the  habits  and  habitat 
of  the  adults,  and  the  general  development  of  their  sexual 
organs,  we  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  secure  fine  speci- 
mens of  all  stages,  for  the  preparation  of  stained  slides  for 
more  detailed  microscopic  study,  without  which  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  exact  extent  of  the  breeding  season.  Until 
this  and  other  equally  important  basic  scientific  problems 
concerning  the  shrimp,  all  of  which  have  significant  and  far- 
reaching  economic  value,  are  worked  out  in  great  detail,  we 
cannot  expect  to  conserve  this  great  natural  resource  with 
a  full  measure  of  success  by  constructive  legislation. 

While  engaged  primarily  in  work  connected  with  the 
shrimp  investigation,  many  valuable  observations  in  con- 
nection with- the  salt  water  fish  and  fisheries  were  also  made. 
Many  specimens  were  dissected  in  order  to  determine  the 
sexual  conditions  and  stomach  contents  of  various  species, 
and  selected  individuals  were  preserved  in  formaldehyde 
and  now  repose  in  the  laboratories  at  the  Louisiana  State 
Museum.  A  considerable  number  of  these,  particularly  the 
food  fishes  and  other  important  species,  have  already  been 
identified,  and  this  laboratory  work  will  be  continued  in  the 
periods  intervening  our  regular  field  trips. 

Particularly  valuable  data  has  been  obtained  in  the  case 
of  the  blue  crab,  most  of  the  details  of  its  life  history, 
habits,  and  migration  in  Louisiana  waters  having  already 
been  learned.  Conditions  having  been  exceptionally  favor- 
able for  their  growth  and  development  during  the  past  two 
years,  crabs  have  become  very  abundant,  and  as  these  condi- 
tions are  apt  to  exist  for  some  time,  we  may  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  fruitful  supply  at  least  during  the  year  of 
1920. 

Information  of  scientific  and  practical  value  concerning 
many  of  the  less  known  inhabitants  of  our  lakes,  bays  and 
the  sea  was  also  obtained,  and  many  of  these  species  were 
found  valuable  either  as  food  for  more  important  species, 
or  by  their  associations,  or  in  other  ways,  played  important 
roles  in  the  economies  of  nature. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  also  made  upon  the 
breeding  season  and  habits  of  the  diamond-back  terrapin, 
thus  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  this  valuable  turtle. 

Our  studies  were  by  no  means  confined  solely  to  salt  water 
life,  several  trips  being  made  on  some  of  our  inland  lakes 
and  rivers,  largely,  however,  in  the  alluvial  portions  of 
Louisiana.  On  these  inland  trips,  also,  specimens  of  all 
forms  observed  were  preserved  and  set  aside  for  later  iden- 
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tification,  many  dissections  being  made  in  order  to  deter- 
mine stomach  contents  and  sexual  conditions.  Valuable  data 
was  collected  concerning  habits  of  various  species  and  their 
interrelationships  with  the  balance  of  nature,  and  the  bio- 
chemical conditions  of  the  waters  of  many  lakes,  swamps 
and  bayous  were  observed  in  order  to  determine  their  en- 
vironmental relationship  to  various  commercial  and  game 
fish  found  therein.  Although  stream  pollution  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  as  serious  a  factor  in  Louisiana  as  it  is  in  or 
near  greater  industrial  centers  of  this  country,  some  evi- 
dence of  destruction  of  acquatic  resources  from  industrial 
wastes  has  been  found,  although  this  has  not  been  very 
extensive  or  permanent  as  yet.  I  believe  that  this  phase 
of  conservation  should  be  given  due  consideration  in  the 
near  future,  because  action  now  in  the  way  of  preventive 
measures  would  be  simple  and  inexpensive  compared  to  com- 
plicated and  costly  measures  required  in  reclaiming  seriously 
polluted  areas  later  on.  Furthermore,  the  co-operation  with 
the  industries  concerned  in  disposing  of  their  waste  in  less 
harmful  ways  could  be  more  easily  secured  at  present  than 
after  they  had  become  a  more  serious  menace. 

In  these  more  inland  investigations,  in  addition  to  the 
fresh  water  fish  and  problems  connected  with  them,  some 
attention  was  devoted  to  observations  on  the  reptilian  and 
amphibian  life  of  these  sections,  particularly  the  alligators, 
turtles  and  frogs.  The  first  was  considered  not  as  an  animal 
valuable  for  its  hide,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  balance  of 
nature,  as  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  eradication 
of  the  alligator  would  in  any  way  seriously  affect  the  fishes 
or  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bayous,  swamps  and 
marshes. 

In  the  case  of  the  bullfrogs  we  have  definitely  determined 
that  the  exceedingly  long  dry  period  which  ended  two  years 
ago  this  spring  has  served  to  considerably  reduce  their  num- 
bers in  our  swamps  and  marshes.  During  that  period,  the 
frogs  were  compelled  to  concentrate  for  water  around  the 
deeper  holes  and  lagoons  where  they  were  easily  slaught- 
ered in  large  numbers,  not  only  by  the  hunters,  but  by  their 
many  natural  enemies  as  well.  Of  most  serious  consequence, 
however,  was  the  abnormal  limitation  of  their  breeding 
ground,  and  as  the  bullfrogs  usually  require  a  whole  year 
to  pass  their  tadpole  stage  which  needs  an  abundance  of 
deep,  cool  water,  the  great  majority  of  those  that  were 
hatched  out  were  unable  to  survive  the  prolonged  drought. 
TTie  wet  spring  of  1918  enabled  the  remaining  adult  bull- 
frogs to  spread  again  over  the  entire  territory  suited  to 
their  development  and  consequently  the  numbers  caught 
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and  reaching  the  markets  were  considerably  reduced  during 
this  and  the  following  year  (1919).  Furthermore,  as  they 
were  enabled  to  deposit  a  considerable  quantity  of  eggs 
these  next  years  and  as  their  natural  enemies  were  by  now 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  the  tadpoles  were  soon  seen 
again  throughout  the  entire  swampy  areas. 

The  growth  of  the  now  abundant  crop  of  baby  frogs  is 
being  closely  observed,  both  in  areas  that  are  habitually 
hunted  and  in  certain  isolated  localities  where  frog  hunting 
is  unknown.  These  comparative  studies  should  enable  us  to 
determine  within  the  next  few  years  what  part  the  agency 
of  man  plays  in  the  destruction,  and  to  what  extent  the  bull- 
frog is  capable  of  holding  his  own  against  man  as  well  as  all 
other  destructive  agencies.  That  man  is  by  no  means  the 
only  factor  is  illustrated  in  the  simultaneous  scarcity  of 
bullfrogs  in  the  unhunted  sections,  and  by  observations  on 
the  small  non-commercial  species  which  live  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  also  became  exceedingly  rare  when  dry 
weather  took  its  heavy  toll  of  amphibian  life. 

Although  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  before  frog  conserva- 
tion in  Louisiana  can  be  placed  on  a  sound  scientific  basis, 
one  thing  seems  to  be  necessary  at  present,  not  so  much  to 
preserve  the  species  but  to  increase  production.  It  was 
found  that  during  the  dry  period  when  frogs  were  becoming 
scarce,  that  the  hunters  gathered  successively  smaller  and 
smaller  sizes,  until  certain  localities  were  practically  depleted 
of  these  amphibians.  As  a  market  has  been  found  for  these 
baby  frogs,  it  appears  likely  that  it  will  continue  and  under 
these  conditions  there  will  be  little  hope  for  the  recovery  of 
the  depleted  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  swamps 
where  the  hunters  have  agreed  not  to  molest  the  frogs  under 
about  five  inches  in  length,  there  has  always  been  an  appre- 
ciable supply  of  large  specimens  even  throughout  the  dry 
years,  considering  of  course  the  reduction  due  to  natural 
causes. 

It  seems  advisable  therefore  to  protect  all  bullfrogs  under 
about  five  inches  so  that  there  will  always  be  a  supply  to 
reach  maturity  each  year,  which  will  not  only  get  a  chance 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  but  be  available  to  the  hunters  at  the 
top  prices. 

In  a  previous  report,  I  mentioned  the  presence  of  two 
species  of  bullfrogs  found  throughout  our  lowlands,  Rana 
catesbiana,  the  large  bullfrog,  and  Rana  grylio,  the  lake 
frog.  As  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  problems 
they  present,  and  as  they  are  not  always  easily  recognized 
by  the  hunters  as  distinct  species,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  to  pass  similar  laws  or  regulations 
protecting  both  species. 
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Investigations  are  also  being  made  in  connection  with  the 
life  histories,  habits,  and  ecology  of  other  fresh  water  forms, 
such  as  the  turtles,  shrimp,  crayfish,  and  fresh  water  mus- 
sels, as  well  as  studies  of  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  life 
in  their  relationship  to  fish,  game,  and  fur-bearing  animals. 
Some  valuable  information  was  obtained  concerning  the  part 
played  by  our  minnows  and  other  small  fishes  in  connection 
with  the  natural  control  of  the  mosquitoes  along  our  low- 
lands. The  abundance  of  mosquito  lajvae  in  temporary  rain 
ponds  and  their  conspicuous  absence  in  bodies  where  small 
fish  are  abundant  were  important  observations.  Immediate- 
ly following  the  termination  of  the  long  period  of  drought 
in  the  early  spring  of  1918,  many  low  areas  which  had  been 
depleted  of  fish  life  were  given  over  to  the  uncontrolled  re- 
production of  the  so-called  salt  marsh  mosquitoes.  The  suc- 
cessive swarms  of  these  insects  which  in  a  painful  manner 
often  commanded  our  attention,  and  their  relation  to  their 
environment  were  carefully  obsei'ved  throughout  the  wet 
years  of  1918-19,  and  wherever  small  species  of  fish  were 
able  to  repopulate  the  shallow  waters,  the  mosquitoes  have 
become  a  negligible  factor.  Although  in  most  instances  the 
supply  of  these  fish  which  survived  the  drought  was  drawn 
from  the  reserve  supply  found  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
bayous,  it  was  definitely  determined  in  certain  instances 
that  small  numbers  of  minnows  could  survive  the  drought 
in  the  water  remaining  in  the  underground  burrows  of  the 
crawfish.  This  accounts  for  the  reappearance  of  fish  in 
many  dry  wells  and  ditches  not  connected  with  a  permanent 
body  of  water,  a  phenomenon  observed  in  several  instances. 
Thus  the  swamp  crayfish,  aside  from  its  value  as  an  exqui- 
site table  delicacy  is,  indirectly,  a  valuable  ally  of  man.  It  is 
very  probable  also  that  many  small  fish  may  be  able  to  sur- 
vive drought  in  the  alligator  holes  as  well. 

In  connection  with  the  relation  of  fish  to  mosquitoes,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  laboratory  several  native  species 
would  devour  the  wiggletails  eagerly.  At  Grand  Isle  some 
interesting  experiments  were  performed  in  the  fall  of  1918. 
Native  minnows  were  planted  in  two  wells  in  which  wiggle- 
tails  were  particularly  abundant,  and  these  two  wells  as 
well  as  similar  wells  in  which  fish  were  not  planted  have 
been  kept  under  observation  for  18  months.  At  our  last 
observation  the  fish  had  become  quite  abundant  in  the  two 
first  wells  and  there  was  no  trace  of  wiggletails,  while  in  the 
wells  without  fish,  wiggletails  were  found  even  throughout 
the  winter. 

From  the  valuable  results  already  attained  by  the  several 
biological  investigations  which  we  are  now  undertaking, 
most  of  which  are  only  in  their  preliminary  stages,  I  would 
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strongly  recommend  that  such  studies  be  prosecuted  further 
and  on  an  enlarged  scale.  They  are  necessary  for  a  full 
mobilization  of  all  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  state,  in 
order  to  determine  where  output  can  be  increased  without 
curtailing  the  supply,  and  in  order  to  bring  to  public  atten- 
tion hitherto  undeveloped  resources.  A  complete  knowledge 
of  all  aquatic  creatures  is  a  fundamental  necessity  in  this 
ccHinection,  and  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  minute  investi- 
gations of  the  life  histories  and  habits  of  both  known  as 
well  as  unknown  and  apparently  unimportant  forms.  By 
such  painstaking  studies  only  can  conservation  be  placed  on 
a  sound,  scientific  basis. 

As  examples  of  the  application  of  zoological  science  to 
important  practical  problems  already  achieved  in  this  and 
other  States,  I  might  mention  certain  well-known  examples : 
Oyster  bedding  in  Louisiana  and  other  States,  artificial  rear- 
ing of  the  almost  extinct  lobster  in  Rhode  Island,  the  artifi- 
cial propagation  of  pearl  mussels  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries Station  at  Fairport,  Iowa ;  and  the  fish  hatcheries  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
various  species  of  fish,  and  in  this  connection  might  refer  to 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries'  hatchery  at  Atchaf  alaya  in  the  operation  of  which 
the  Department  of  Conservation  is  co-operating. 

Such  laboratory  and  field  investigations  should  be  directed 
therefore,  toward  the  increased  production  of  aquatic  sup- 
plies, especially  foods,  to  a  reduction  of  waste,  and  to  the 
use  of  by-products  of  the  fisheries  industries  as  fertilizer, 
hog  and  chicken  feeds,  thus  reclaiming  a  valuable  source  of 
nitrogenous  products. 

The  need  is  strongly  felt  for  a  biological  station  built  on 
a  houseboat  that  could  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  state 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  varying  condi- 
tions. It  should  have  a  laboratory  with  aquaria  and  com- 
plete micipscopic  equipment.  It  could  either  operate  under 
its  own  power,  or  b^  towed  to  the  various  localities  and 
placed  in  a  harbor,  while  from  this  as  a  base,  minor  opera- 
tions could  be  conducted  with  the  aid  of  small  motorboats 
and  skiffs.  By  this  means  only  could  a  thorough  biological 
survey  of  the  State  be  made,  owing  to  the  network  of  navi- 
gable waterways  and  shallow  lakes  and  bays  which  could 
not  be  as  efficiently  covered  by  other  means.  The  central 
research  laboratory  which  is  being  developed  with  our  co- 
operation in  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Museum,  should  be  enlarged  and  expanded  for 
further  detailed  studies  of  specimens  prepared  at  the  field 
station. 
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To  sum  up,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  biological  sub-division  of 
this  department  to  make  a  more  complete  field  survey  of  the 
zoological  resources  of  this  State,  particularly  the  birds, 
mammals,  reptiles,  amphibians,  fishes,  crustaceans,  and  mol- 
luscs, as  these  are  of  greatest  economical  importance. 
Studies  should  be  made  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  uplands, 
blufflands,  and  alluvial  lands,  in  the  prairies,  swamps,  and 
marshes  and  on  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  rivers,  bayous, 
lakes,  bays,  and  in  the  sea.  Each  of  these  environments  has 
its  respective  plant  and  animal  life.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve the  feeding  places  and  refuge  of  each  species,  the  egg 
laying  or  spawning  habits,  migrations,  and  range  of  dis- 
tribution, while  their  natural  barriers  should  be  recorded. 
In  fact,  we  should  aim  toward  the  complete  life  history  of 
each  species  and  its  relation  to  the  balance  of  nature,  while 
its  economic  value  should  be  determined  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  laboratory,  live  specimens  should  be  kept  under 
close  observation,  while  internal  dissections  should  be  made 
in  order  to  determine  the  stomach  contents,  sexual  condi- 
tion, and  parasites  or  diseases  of  each  species  during  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  All  species  should  be  carefully 
identified  and  specimens  should  be  kept  for  further  scientific 
study  and  for  exhibition  purposes  as  well. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  harmful  as  well  as  beneficial 
creatures  and  it  should  be  a  special  function  of  this  sub- 
division to  study  the  natural  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  our  beneficial  wild  life.  Often  organisms  of  no  apparent 
economic  importance  are  valuable  from  an  aesthetic  stand- 
point, while  others,  because  of  their  association  with  bene- 
ficial creatures,  may  throw  much  light  on  the  habits  and 
distribution  of  their  more  important  associates.  Therefore 
complete  records  should  be  kept  and  the  information  thus 
gathered  should  be  catalogued.  Distribution  maps  should 
be  made,  plotting  carefully  the  distribution  of  the  various 
species,  and  photographs  should  be  made  and  kept  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  this  record. 

I  firmly  believe,  from  the  results  of  past  investigations, 
that  such  a  biological  survey  as  outlined  above  would  bring 
to  light  many  of  the  obscure  problems  connected  with  the 
faunal  and  floral  life  in  the  Austro-riparian  region,  and 
would  aid  in  the  intelligent  conservation  of  many  of  our 
valuable  assets,  as  both  by  education  and  by  the  formulation 
of  proper  legal  measures  our  natural  resources  would  be 
protected  and  increased.  Such  investigations  would  also  be 
of  great  value  in  the  prevention  of  hasty  and  harmful  legis- 
lation. 

As  its  scope  is  indeed  broad  and  comprehensive,  we  could 
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not  expect  to  realize  all  of  the  aims  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
search sub-divisibn  of  this  department  for  many  years  to 
come.  Nevertheless,  as  we  realize  more  and  more  the  value 
of  the  study  of  biology  to  human  welfare,  I  would  consider 
this  enlargement  of  the  research  sub-division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  as  a  new  and  advanced  step  in 
the  universal  trend  toward  conservation,  and  along  these 
lines  Louisiana  presents  untold  opportunities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PERCY  VIOSCA,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Biologist,  Fisheries  Division. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  the  Fisheries  Division,  I  wish 
to  say  that  without  exception  I  have  been  accorded  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  Commissioner;  and  in  carrying  out  de- 
tails, I  have  not  only  had  his  valuable  advice  but  that  of  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  other  divisions,  all  of  which  has  greatly 
contributed  to  any  improvement  which  we  have  made  in  this 
division  and  is  appreciated  by  me  personally. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  TULIAN, 

Superintendent,  Fisheries  Division. 
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Division  of  Oysters  and  Water 
Bottoms. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  biennial  report 
of  the  Oyster  Division  for  the  two  years  ending  March  31, 
1920: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OYSTER  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  earliest  white  settlers  of  Louisiana  found  oysters 
fin^owing  naturally  on  the  reefs,  and  these  were  gathered 
for  local  consumption.  Gradually  these  persons,  in  answer 
to  commercial  demands,  began  to  supply  the  New  Orleans 
market  and  those  living  too  far  from  the  reefs  to  personally 
fish  their  own  supply. 

As  the  poulation  increased  and  the  demand  grew 
larger,  more  people  engaged  in  the  industry.  It  was  soon 
learned,  however,  owing  to  the  most  crude  and  wasteful 
manner  of  fishing  and  culling,  that  the  supply  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  exhausted  and  the  reefs  exterminated. 

This  created  dissatisfaction  and  engendered  discussion. 
Legal  restrictions  must  be  applied  to  save  the  industry,  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion. 

Accordingly,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
the  Legislature  was  appealed  to,  and  in  1870  it  passed  Act 
No.  18,  which  made  a  close  season  from  April  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 15th,  and  provided  penalties  for  the  taking  or  fish- 
ing of  oysters  during  this  time. 

In  1871,  by  Act  No.  91,  the  close  season  was  made  from 
May  1st  to  September  15th. 

The  law  embodied  in  these  Act  was  never  enforced,  and 
the  depletion  and  destruction  of  the  reefs  continued 
rapidly.  Consequently,  in  1896,  the  Legislature  was  again 
applied  to  for  relief  and  act  No.  106  of  that  year  was 
passed. 

This  Act  authoried  the  leasing  of  water  bottoms,  not  to 
exceed  three  acres  to  any  one  person  or  coporation,  the  im- 
posing of  licenses  and  taxes  on  boats  and  tongmen  (one- 
half  of  the  net  amount  derived  from  these  rents,  licenses  and 
taxes  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  parishes  and  the 
State)  and  placing  the  oyster  industry  of  each  parish  in 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Police  Jury  of  that  parish. 

This  law  was  detrimental  to  the  industry.  The  oysters 
within  the  confines  of  a  parish  were  considered  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  that  parish  and  could  be  fished  only  by 
her  own  people,  consequently  frequent  clashes  occurred 
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between  citizens  of  one  parish  entering  that  of  another  in 
search  of  marketable  oysters  and  seed  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. 

In  1892,  this  Act  was  superseded  by  Act  No.  110  of  that 
year,  which  made  no  change  beyond  increasing  the  area 
subject  to  lease  from  three  (3)  to  ten  (10)  acres. 

This  Act  was  superseded  by  Act  121  of  1896.  The  only 
material  change  made  was  to  relieve  from  taxation  oysters 
bedded  on  leased  bottoms. 

All  of  these  laws  were  disregarded  and  fell  into  contempt. 
In  the  meantime,  the  supply  of  oysters  fell  short  of  the  de- 
mand as  the  natural  reefs  (the  only  source  of  supply)  were 
being  depleted  and  destroyed. 

New  legislation  was  imperative,  consequently  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed  in  the  Legislature  during  the  sessions  of 
1900  and  a  committee  of  three  (3)  from  the  House  and 
two  (2)  from  the  Senate  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  oyster  industry  of  the  State  and  to  formulate  a  bill  for 
its  improvement  and  present  same  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  1902  received 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1900.  This  re- 
port, coupled  with  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Moore,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  was  the 
basis  of  a  general  oyster  law. 

This  was  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  a  broad  move- 
ment of  oyster  culture  which,  to-day,  places  Louisiana  as 
one  of  the  first  in  oyster  production. 

To  meet  new  requirements,  as  the  industry  expanded, 
changes  were  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  original  law; 
its  defects  were  corrected;  its  merits  were  strengthened 
and  amplified.  The  law  was  therefore  amended  in  1904, 
1906,  1910  and  1914  as  it  now  stands. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  new  law  was  the  creation 
of  a  State  Oyster  Commission  having  sole  jurisdiction,  in 
oysters  and  cognate  matters,  over  the  entire  coast,  insuring 
consistency  and  uniformity  of  administration,  and  endowed 
with  ample  police  powers  to  enforce  the  laws  which,  under 
the  old  regime,  were  disregarded  with  impunity. 

The  effects  of  the  law  were  almost  immediately  apparent 
in  the  growth  of  the  oyster  industry. 

Prior  to  its  passage  jurisdiction  over  the  oyster  bottoms 
was,  as  noted  above,  lodged  solely  in  the  Police  Juries  of 
the  several  coastal  parishes,  with  the  result  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  was  contradictory  and  ineffective. 
The   potential   wealth   lying   concealed   beneath   the   tide 
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waters  of  the  State  was  not  appreciated  and  the  oyster  in- 
dustry was  neither  protected  nor  fostered. 

Partly  on  account  of  the  unusually  favorable  natural  con- 
ditions under  which  the  oyster  industry  is  conducted  in 
Louisiana,  but  largely  by  reason  of  the  protection  which 
the  laws  accord  the  natural  beds  and  the  encouragement 
which  they  extend  to  oyster  culture,  the  oyster  fishing  of 
the  State  has  made  extraordinary  progress  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission. 

From  1885  to  1902,  under  parish  administration,  521 
leases,  covering  2,820  acres  had  been  executed,  a  great 
many  of  which  had  lapsed. 

To-day  there  are  1,205  active  leases  covering  19,905.72 
acres. 

In  1910,  under  legislative  enactment,  the  Oyster  Com- 
mission was  consolidated  with  the  State  Game  Commission 
and  a  new  board  created  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Game  and  Fish, 
and  in  1912  it  was  changed  to  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  in  1916  changed  to  the  present  Department  of 
Conservation. 

OYSTER  CONDITIONS  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  coast  line  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  comprises  the  following  oyster-producing  parishes: 
St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Terrebonne, 
Iberia,  Vermilion  and  Cameron.  Their  shores  are  largely 
indented  with  bays,  lakes  and  bayous,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  daily,  mixing  the  salt  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  its  tribu- 
taries, and  other  streams,  thus  producing  ideal  conditions 
for  oyster  life  and  culture. 

St.  Bernard  Parish. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  oyster-producing  parishes. 
It  has  an  area  of  146,500  acres  of  oyster-producing  bottoms 
susceptible  of  oyster  culture — extending  from  the  Missis- 
sippi boundary  line  on  the  north  to  Plaquemines  Parish  on 
the  south,  and  from  the  Chandeleur  Sound  on  the  east  to 
the  zone  where  the  water  becomes  too  fresh  to  support 
oyster  life. 

This  region  is  known  as  the  "Louisiana  Marsh." 
These  water  bottoms  are  more  prolific  in  oyster  produc- 
tion than  any  other  section  of  the  State.    The  oysters  taken 
from  this  parish  are  used  principally  by  the  steam  packing 
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trade.  Large  areas,  however,  have  been  leased  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  shell  stock  for  the  New  Orleans  market  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  present  time 6,926.32 

Number  of  active  leases  at  present  time „ 45 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 153.90 

The  waters  of  St.  Bernard  Parish  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  oysters  on  a  large  scale,  and 
with  care  and  cultivation  can  be  made  to  yield  large  returns. 

Plaquemines  Parish. 

The  water  bottoms  embraced  in  this  area  extend  from  St. 
Bernard  on  the  east  to  the  east  shore  of  Barataria  Bay  on 
the  west  and  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  its 
mouth. 

For  the  past  fifty  years  an  oyster  industry  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  this  parish.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Bayou  Cook 
and  Cyprian  Bay  oysters,  renowned  for  their  flavor  and  ex- 
cellence. 

This  parish  possesses  some  of  the  best  oyster  grounds  in 
the  State,  but  they  have  been  seriously  affected  of  late  years 
by  storms  and  the  influx  of  too  much  salt  water.  The  areas 
affected  are:  California  Bay,  Quarantine  Bay,  Salt  works 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  Bayou  Cook,  Bastian  Bay, 
Grand  Bayou  and  adjacent  waters  on  the  west  side.  Due  to 
these  causes,  many  leases  have  been  abandoned  and  their 
former  owners  have  quit  the  business,  consequently  the 
acreage  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  present  time 2,698.65 

Number  of  active  leases  at  present  time 357 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 7.56 

With  the  exception  of  Bay  Adam,  where  shells  have  been 
planted  to  a  limited  extent,  all  oysters  are  transplanted  from 
the  natural  reefs  in  Quarantine,  California  and  American 
Bays,  and  as  far  north  as  Cabbage  Reef  in  St.  Bernard 
Parish. 

Seed  oysters  are  deposited  on  beds  during  April  and  May 
and  removed  to  market  in  September  and  October  when 
these  have  all  been  marketed  more  seed  is  secured  from  the 
natural  reefs,  and  these,  after  remaining  on  the  beds  a  few 
months,  are  also  marketed. 

Most  of  the  water  of  Plaquemines  Parish  is  too  salt  for 
the  growth  of  young  oysters,  but  is  fine  to  fatten  and  give 
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flavor  to  the  adult  oyster.    In  Bayou  Cook,  oysters  have  not 

grown  naturally  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

Total  area  susceptible  of  oyster  culture 171,000  acres 

Jefferson  Parish. 

This  Parish  includes  within  its  limits  Barataria  Bay 
(Grand  Lake)  and  adjacent  waters  extending  to  the  west 
shore  of  Bay  Tambour  and  Bay  des  Islettes,  and  has  a  total 
area  of  28,000  acres  susceptible  of  oyster  culture. 

These  waters,  at  one  time,  contained  large  natural  reefs, 
but  they  are  now  extinct.  Their  destruction  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  water  becoming  so  salt  as  to  in- 
hibit the  setting  of  spat. 

From  observation,  it  is  found  that  the  water  favorable 
for  oyster  life  and  culture  is  moving  inland  along  the  coast 
line,  especially  in  the  parishes  of  Jefferson,  Lafourche  and 
Terrebonne.  This  is  due  to  artificial  changes  in  the  drain- 
age system,  levee  improvements,  closure  of  Bayou  Lafourche 
(shutting  off  the  waters  that  once  flowed  through  it  from 
the  Mississippi  River),  and  the  washing  away  of  the  chain 
of  outlying  islands  extending  from  Grand  Island  to  Last 
Island.  Oysters  are  now  growing  and  leases  have  been 
made  in  waters  of  Jefferson,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne 
which,  ten  years  ago,  carried  fresh  water  at  all  times. 

Up  to  1906,  no  oysters  were  planted  or  cultivated  in  Jef- 
ferson Parish.  In  1906,  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  who  were  making  investigations 
of  the  oyster  bottoms  of  the  State,  the  Oyster  Commission 
of  Louisiana  planted  sixty  barrels  of  unculled  oysters,  on 
about  five  acres  of  bottom  which  had  been  previously  cov- 
ered with  oyster  and  clam  shells,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bara- 
taria Bay  (Grand  Lake)  and  Bayou  St.  Denis.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  success  and  resulted  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
oyster  industry  in  the  parish. 

Number  of  acres  planted  under  lease  at  present  time,  444.42 

Number  of  active  leases  at  present  time —  46 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 9.66 

The  planting  of  shells  for  cultch  is  carried  on  extensively 
and  the  fishermen,  from  interviews  with  them,  state  that 
the  cost  of  bedding  shells  is  much  less  than  that  of  trans- 
planting oysters  and  the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  upper  part  of  Barataria  Bay,  north  of  Bayou  du  Fon, 
and  adjacent  waters,  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  oys- 
ter culture.  Lying  south  of  Bayou  du  Fon  and  extending  to 
the  Gulf,  the  water  has  become  so  salt  as  to  destroy  oyster 
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life.  Barataria  Bay  and  territory  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  market  for  sea  food.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  industry, 
the  Spanish  government,  who  once  held  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory, built  a  public  highway  beginning  opposite  New  Orleans, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  River,  and  extending  down  the  Bara- 
taria to  the  Rigolettes.  Oysters  and  fish  were  brought  by 
sail  boats  from  the  Bay  to  the  terminus  of  the  road  and 
there  transferred  to  wagons  and  taken  to  the  markets  of 
the  city. 


Tonging  oysters  to  make  a  cargo. 

Lafourche  Parish. 

The  oyster  regions  of  Lafourche  include  part  of  Camin- 
ada  Bay,  Timbalier  Bay  and  Lake  Raccourci  and  bays  and 
bayous  on  the  east  shore  of  Timbalier  Bay. 

The  beds  at  one  time  existing  in  Caminada  Bay  are  now 
extinct  and  in  the  same  condition  as  those  in  the  waters  of 
Jefferson  Parish. 

The  reefs  in  Timbalier  Bay,  which  at  one  time  furnished 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  fishermen  and  supplied 
oysters  for  transplanting  to  the  leased  beds  in  Plaquemines 
and  Lafourche  Parishes,  are  now  extinct.  These  reefs  were 
destroyed  by  the  closure  of  Bayou  Lafourche  which  hitherto 
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had  supplied  the  fresh  water  that  sustained  oyster  life. 
Since  its  closure  the  water  in  Timbalier  Bay  has  become  so 
densely  saline  as  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  young  oysters. 

Lafourche  Parish  has  3,000  acres  of  oyster  bottoms  sus- 
ceptible of  oyster  culture. 

The  following  shows  leases  and  acreage  now  under  cultiva- 
tion in  Lafourche: 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  present  time 1,228.87 

Number  of  active  leases  at  present  time 91 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres „ 13.50 

Leases  are  located  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Raccourci,  Bay 
Leau  Douce,  China  Bay,  Bay  Creux,  Bay  Canard  Oris,  and 


Unloading  oysters  at  a  packing  plant. 

adjacent  waters  which,  ten  years  ago,  carried  fresh  water. 
All  leases  were  made  on  barren  bottoms,  shells  were  planted, 
and  the  result  has  been  large  crops  of  fine  marketable 
oysters. 

Terrebonne  Parish. 

The  oyster  producing  bottoms  of  Terrebonne  extend  from 
the  west  shore  of  Timbalier  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Bay  on  the  west,  including  Point-au-Fer  shell  reef, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  122,000  acres  susceptible  of  oyster 
culture. 
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This  parish  has  shown  more  development  in  the  oyster 
industry  than  any  other  parish  in  the  State.  Shells  have 
been  planted  extensively  for  cultch  with  eminently  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  fishermen  were,  at  first,  skeptical  as  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  planting  of  shells,  but  re- 
sults have  shown  them  that  this  is  the  only  safe  and  satis- 
factory method  in  oyster  culture.  More  and  better  oysters 
can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
the  transplanting  of  small  oysters  from  the  natural  reefs. 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  present  time « -7,650.71 

Number  of  active  leases  at  present  time.... 646 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres _ 11.85 

In  this  parish  are  Bay  Junop  and  Sister  Lake,  two  fine 
bodies  of  water,  which  have  been  set  aside  by  legislative  en- 
actment for  seeding  ground,  and  are  not  subject  to  lease. 
The  Department  is  obligated  to  plant  these  waters  with 
shells  to  raise  seed  oysters,  but  due  to  lack  of  finances,  this 
provision  of  the  law  has  not  been  carried  out.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Department,  however,  beginning  this  summer, 
to  plant  at  least  15,000  barrels  of  shells  annually  until  the 
bottoms  of  both  Sister  Lake  and  Bay  Junop  have  been  cov- 
ered. 

In  this  parish  is  located  also  Point-au-Fer  Shell  Reef. 
This  reef  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  and  is 
the  largest  in  the  State.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  oyster 
shells  estimated  at  50,000,000  cubic  yards.  This  reef  has' 
been  in  the  process  of  making  for  many  years.  Many  years 
ago  oysters  began  growing  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  but 
they  never  reached  maturity,  as  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Atchafalaya,  during  its  high  stages,  destroyed  them  annual- 
ly. Tlie  following  year  a  new  crop  grew  on  top  of  the  dead 
shells  of  the  year  before  and  they  likewise  were  killed  by 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  river.  Each  year  a  crop  grew  on 
the  dead  shells  of  the  year  previous  and  each  Spring  they 
were  killed.  The  reef  by  this  process  grew  upward,  by  an- 
nual layer  of  shells,  until  it  now  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  low  tide — the  depth 
at  some  places  being  more  than  thirty  feet.  These  shells 
are  excellent  road  material  and  should  be  utilized  for  that 
purpose. 

Iberia  Parish. 

The  oyster-producing  bottoms  of  Iberia  Parish  comprise 
the  waters  adjacent  to  Marsh  Island  (Vermilion  and  Cote 
Blanche  Bays  on  the  inside  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
outside),  the  bayous  leading  into  the  island  and  Southwest 
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Pass  to  the  Vermilion  Parish  line,  and  contain  4,000  acres 
of  oyster-producing  bottoms  and  bottoms  susceptible  of 
oyster  culture. 

Up  to  four  years  ago,  very  few  oysters  were  taken  from 
this  section  due  to  the  waters  of  the  Atchafalaya  River, 
which  destroyed  them  annually.  Conditions  are  now 
changed  by  the  construction  of  the  Ship  Channel  through 
Point-au-Fer  reef.  This  permits  the  flow  of  the  fresh  water 
of  the  river  directly  out  to  sea  instead  of  being  impounded 
as  heretofore,  and  forced  to  seek  outlets  through  Cote 
Blanche  Bay,  Vermilion  Bay  and  Southwest  Pass,  thus 
making  the  waters  of  this  entire  territory  too  fresh  to  sup- 
port oyster  life. 

The  removal  of  Point-au-Fer  reef  would  make  this  entire 
territory  oyster  producing. 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  present  time 565 

Number  of  active  leases  at  present  time „.  15 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres „ 37.67 

The  oysters  taken  from  these  waters  are  disposed  of  in 
the  local  markets  of  Lafayette,  Abbeville,  Lake  Charles  and 
the  towns  and  residents  along  Bayou  Teche.  Some  few  are 
taken  to  the  raw  shops  at  Morgan  City,  there  opened  and 
shipped  out  of  the  State,  but  most  of  them  are  handled  di- 
rect from  the  beds  to  the  consumer. 

Vermilion  Parish. 

The  oyster  regions  of  Vermilion  Parish  comprise  Ver- 
milion Bay,  Hell  Hole  Bay  and  Bayou  Fearman,  Southwest 
Pass  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  opposite  Southwest  Pass. 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  present  time 391.75 

Number  of  active  leases  at  present  time 5 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 78.35 

The  industry  in  this  Parish  has  labored  under  the  same 
disadvantages  as  Iberia  Parish  due  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  Conditions,  however,  have  improved 
since  the  opening  of  Ship  Channel  and  all  indications  point 
to  Vermilion  Parish  becomng  a  permanent  oyster-producng 
Parish. 

All  oysters  raised  in  this  territory  are  used  entirely  for 
local  consumption. 

Vermilion  Parish  has  2,000  acres  of  bottoms  suceptible 
of  oyster  culture. 
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Cameron  Parish. 

Cameron  Parish  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  oyster- 
producing  Parishes.  It  extends  from  Vermilion  Parish  on 
the  east  to  the  Texas  line  (Sabine  River)  on  the  west  and 
has  500  acres  of  oyster  bottoms.  These  bottoms  are  located 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Calcasieu  River  and  in  Sabine  River  at 
the  Texas  line. 

The  growth  of  oysters  in  these  streams  is  very  uncertain, 
depending  entirely  on  the  seasons.  If  the  season  is  dry, 
with  no  excessive  rainfall  to  produce  freshets,  large  quan- 
tities of  marketable  oysters  are  taken  from  Calcasieu  River, 
but  if  the  season  is  wet  freshets  occur  and  the  oysters  are 
destroyed.  A  few  oysters  of  very  inferior  quality  are  taken 
from  Sabine  River. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  lease  bot- 
toms and  cultivate  oysters  in  this  parish,  but  without 
success. 

All  oysters  gathered  are  consumed  locally,  principally  in 
Lake  Charles  and  vicinity. 

SUMMARY. 

The  following  epitomizes  the  results  of  the  foregoing: 
Leased  Bottoms. 

No.  of 

Parish.                                               Leases.  Acreage. 

St.  Bernard ^....       45  6,926.32 

Plaquemines 357  2,698.65 

Jefferson 46  444.42 

Laf ourches 91  1 ,228.87 

Terrebonne  646  7,650.71 

Iberia 15  565.00 

Vermilion 5  391.75 


Total 1,205  19,905.72 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres ^ ^ 16.52 

Total  water  bottoms,  comprising  leased  areas,  natural 
reefs  and  bottoms  susceptible  of  oyster  culture: 

Parish. 

St.  Bernard ^ 

Plaquemines  

Jefferson  

Lafourche  ^ 

Terrebonne 

Iberia 

Vermilion 

Cameron  


Acres. 

146,500 

171,000 

28,000 

3,000 

122,000 

4,000 

2,000 

500 


Total 


477,000 
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WATER  BOTTOMS  PROPERTY  OF  THE  STATE, 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
held  that  the  bottoms  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State 
are  the  property  of  the  State  in  which  the  water  bottoms 
are  situated.  In  the  case  of  James  W.  McCready  vs.  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  94  U.  S.,  p.  391,  the  Court  used 
the  following  language : 

1.  "Each  State  owns  the  tide  waters  and  beds  of  all 
waters  within  its  jurisdiction.  Subject  to  the  paramount 
right  of  navigation,  fisheries  reman  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  State." 

2.  "A  right  of  fishing  is  a  property  right  and  not  a  mere 
privilege  or  immunity  of  citizenship." 

3.  "The  citizens  of  one  State  are  not  invested  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  any  interest  in  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  citizens  of  another  State." 

4.  "A  State  can  grant  to  its  own  citizens  the  exclusive 
use  of  lands  covered  by  water  for  raising  oysters  and  may 
prohibit,  under  a  penalty,  their  use  for  such  purposes  by 
citizens  of  other  States." 

All  this  vast  water  area  therefore  belongs  to  Louisiana 
as  a  State,  just  as  do  her  public  swamp  and  high  lands,  and 
may  be  rented  or  leased  to  her  citizens. 

REVENUES, 

The  revenues  are  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
1,  Lease  of  water  bottoms;  2,  privilege  tax;  3,  tonnage 
licenses  on  vessels;  4,  vessels  purchasing  for  resale;  5,  can- 
ning factories;  6,  buying  for  resale  and  shipping  oysters 
raw  in  shells  or  packed  out  of  the  State ;  7,  dredge  or  scraper 
license;  8,  registration  fees. 

Leases. 

Leases  are  made  for  water  bottoms  on  application  to  the 
Department,  which  are  recorded  and  handed  to  the  Sur- 
veyor, who  makes  the  surveys  and  establishes  the  bound- 
aries thereof  by  setting  stakes  with  the  name  of  the  lessee 
thereon.  A  lease  and  map  of  survey  is  made  in  duplicate 
predicated  on  this  survey.  The  original  is  filed  in  the  office 
with  a  serial  number  and  a  duplicate  is  furnished  the  lessee. 
Leases  are  made  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  or  so  long  as 
the  rental  is  paid  in  advance.   • 

Revenues  derived  from  this  source  for 

1919 $21,752.86 

1920 19,767.18 
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Privflege  Tax. 

A  privilege  tax  is  collected  on  every  barrel  of  oysters 
(3.72  cubic  feet  to  a  barrel)  taken  from  the  waters  of  the 
State,  both  private  bedding  grounds  and  natural  reefs. 
Three  (3)  cents  from  the  natural  reefs  and  two  and  one- 
half  (214)  cents  from  the  private  bedding  grounds. 

Revenues  derived  from  this  source  for 

1919 „ $13,988.53 

1920 „ „ 11,635.59 

Tonnage  License. 

A  license  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  or  fraction  of  a  ton 
is  levied  on  each  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  the  industry  of 
one  ton  or  more  capacity,  twenty  barrels  of  oysters  to  be 
considered  a  ton.  All  boats  must  be  registered  and  given  a 
number  by  the  Department;  this  number  must  be  printed 
on  the  bow  and  displayed  on  the  sail  of  the  boat.  License 
must  be  paid  before  boat  can  operate. 

Revenues  derived  from  this  source  for 

1919 _.. $2,105.50 

1920 1,685.00 

Vessels  Purchasing  for  Resale. 

All  vessels  purchasing  for  resale  of  oysters  are  required 
to  procure  an  annual  license  graded  upon  the  tonnage  of  the 
boat  employed.  For  a  boat  not  exceeding  five  tons,  the  li- 
cense shall  be  $10  per  annum ;  from  five  to  ten  tons,  the  li- 
cense shall  be  $15 ;  where  the  tonnage  exceeds  ten  tons,  the 
license  shall  be  $20. 

No  revenues  were  received  from  this  source  either  in 
1919  or  1920. 

Canning  Factories. 

All  factories  canning  oysters  in  the  State  must  pay  an 
annual  license  of  $100  for  each  steam  box  in  use  in  such 
establishment. 

Revenues  derived  from  this  source  for 

1919  $300.00 

1920  400.00 

Resale  and  Shipping. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  for  resale  and  shipping  oysters  raw  in  shells 
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or  packed  until  they  first  shall  have  procured  from  the  De- 
partment an  annual  license.  Licenses  are  graded  according 
to  the  number  of  shuckers  employed  or  the  number  of  bar- 
rels of  oysters  bought,  shipped  and  sold  per  annum. 

Revenues  derived  from  this  source  for 

1919  $675.00 

1920  - 755.00 


Registration  Fees. 

A  charge  of  one  ($1)  dollars  is  made  for  each  certificate 
of  transfer  issued  on  leases. 

:    Revenues  derived  from  this  source  for 

1919  _ $25.00 

1920  : 33.00 

The  total  revenues  derived  from  all  sources  as  above  set 
forth: 

1919.  1920. 

Leases  (bedding  ground  rents) $21,752.86  $19,767.18 

Privilege  tax 13,988.53  11,635.59 

Tonnage  license 2,105.50  1,685.00 

Canning  factories  300.00  400.00 

Resale  and  shipping  license 675.00  755.00 

Dredge  and  scraping  license 2,825.00  2,925.00 

Registration  transfer  fees  25.00  33.00 

Total $41,671.89        $37,200.77 


BOATS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  INDUSTRY, 

Power  boats  379 

Schooners  168 

Luggers 125 

Sloops 5 

Barges  18 

Skiffs 3 

Cat  rigs 2 

Total  number  of  boats 700 

Total  tonnage  of  boats 5,004 
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CASH   VALUATION   OF  THE   INIHJSTRY. 

Shore  properties $   600,000.00 

Boats  and  equipment 1,837,500.00 

Bedding   ground    improvements   and    oysters 

thereon 1,990,572.00 

Value  of  crop,  1919 1,678,623.00 

Total ....- $6,106,695.00 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  - — 5,874 

Number  of  persons  dependent  on  the  industry  . 23,496 

PATROLLING  AND  INSPECTION. 

To  enforce  the  oyster  law  a  system  of  patrolling  and  in- 
spection has  been  established. 

The  duties  of  the  patrol  boats  and  out  side  inspectors  are : 

1,  To  inspect  all  boats  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
licensed  and  numbered ;  2,  to  examine  all  cargoes  of  oysters 
and  see  that  the  culling  law  is  being  complied  with;  3,  that 
all  bedding  grounds  of  lessees  are  properly  marked ;  4,  that 
no  encroachments  or  depredations  are  made  on  leased  bot- 
toms ;  5,  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  oyster  industry. 

The  duties  of  the  inside  inspectors  or  those  stationed  at 
canning  factories  are: 

1,  That  all  boats  coming  to  the  factory  are  properly  li- 
censed and  numbered ;  2,  to  examine  and  check  all  cargoes 
of  oysters  delivered  and  received  by  the  factory;  3,  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  industry  and  State. 

Patrol  Fleet, 

"LOUISIANA,"  40  H.  P.  Gasoline  Launch,  61  feet  long. 

"BATON  ROUGE,"  35  H.  P.  Gasoline  Launch,  51  feet  long. 

"OPELOUSAS,"  25  H.  P.  GasoUne  Launch,  46  feet  long. 

These  boats  have  rendered  active  and  efficient  service  in 
patrolling  the  waters  of  the  State.  The  "Opelousas"  with 
headquarters  at  Houma,  La.,  patrols  the  territory  west 
of  Bayou  Lafourche.  The  "Baton  Rouge"  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  Orleans,  patrols  the  BtCssissippi-Louisiana 
boundary  line,  Louisiana  marsh  and  waters  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  "Louisiana"  does  general  patrol- 
ling throughout  the  entire  oyster  territory. 

THE  OYSTER  AND  OYSTER  LIFE, 

The  oyster  has  no  power  of  locomotion  and  where  it  once 
settles,  whether  placed  by  nature  or  by  man,  there  it  stays 
until  it  is  removed.    As  in  other  animate  life,  the  oyster  is 
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of  two  sexes,  male  and  female,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that 
the  same  oyster  may  be  one  year  male  and  the  next  year 
female.  The  breeding  season  extends  generally  from  May 
1st  to  September  1st  when  oysters  are  commonly  said  to 
be  "milky."  The  milk  is  given  off  by  both  the  male  and 
female  and,  under  microscope,  the  milk  of  the  female  will 
be  found  to  be  a  fluid  composed  of  innumerable  eggs,  while 
the  milk  of  the  male  is  made  of  innumerable  spermatazoa.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  a  single  oyster  each  year  lays  the 
enormous  number  of  from  forty  million  to  sixty  million 
eggs  and  the  male  oysters  a  similar  quantity  of  sperma- 
tazoa. The  eggs  of  the  female  and  the  spermatazoa  of  the 
male  are  brought  together  and  mingled  by  the  tides  and 
currents.  In  order  to  develop  oyster  life  it  is  necessary  for 
one  of  the  spermatazoa  to  attach  itself  to  an  egg.  When  this 
happens  fertilization  and  oyster  life  at  once  begin.  The 
eggs  at  once  begin  to  swell,  the  transformation  being  quite 
rapid,  and  soon  the  young  oyster  spat,  for  they  are  so  called 
at  this  period,  has  formed  and  developed  a  few  cilia  or 
hairs,  by  means  of  which  they  are,  for  a  brief  space  of  time, 
able  to  swim  about.  The  oyster  spat  are  now  in  search  of 
some  clean,  hard  surface,  where  they  may  stop  and  affix 
themselves,  where  they  may  take  up  their  permanent  abode 
as,  once  set,  they  lose  all  powers  of  locomotion.  They  are 
still  microscopic  in  size  and  very  delicate,  for  if  covered  by 
any  silt  or  sediment  in  the  water,  they  smother  and  die. 
The  process  here  described  goes  on  annually  on  the  natural 
oyster  reefs.  The  most  available  hard,  clean  surface  is  gen- 
erally the  shells  of  other  oysters  lying  in  the  locality.  To 
these  the  young  oyster  spat  attach  themselves  and,  when 
these  young  oysters  become  adults,  the  cycle  of  reproduction 
begins  again. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  most  prolific  oyster  life  in  any 
given  locality,  we  must  have  a  proper  mixture  of  fresh  and 
fealt  water.  The  oyster  gets  its  food  from  the  diatoms,  a  low 
order  of  vegetable  life  found  in  the  fresh  water,  and  it  gets 
the  lime  to  make  its  shell  from  the  salt  water.  From  in- 
vestigations made  it  has  been  found  that  oysters  live  best 
in  water  ranging  in  density  from  1.0011  to  1.0022  with  pure 
water  at  1000  as  the  basis.  A  great  excess  of  either  fresh 
or  salt  water  is  fatal  to  oyster  life,  determined  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  age  or  size  of  the  oyster. 

Conditions  Needed  for  Oysters, 

From  this  exposition  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  in 
order  to  develop  oyster  life  to  the  best  advantage,  we  must 
have: 
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1.  A  proper  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  ranging: 
in  density  from  1.0011  to  1.0022. 

2.  Oysters,  both  male  and  female,  present  or  in  prox- 
imity, in  the  adult  stage,  to  make  the  oyster  spat. 

3.  A  bottom  hard  enough  to  keep  the  oyster  shells  from 
sinking  in  and  being  covered  by  the  mud. 

4.  Oyster  shells  or  some  other  hard  clean  material,  scat- 
tered over  the  bottom  to  act  as  cultch,  to  which  the  young 
oyster  spat  may  attach  themselves. 

These  conditions  exist  naturally  on  the  natural  reefs; 
where  they  are  found,  there  you  find  natural  oyster  reefs, 
and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist,  the  reefs  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  annual  crops  of  oysters.  Where  they  do 
not  exist  naturally  they  can  be  brought  into  existence  by 
the  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  in  suppljring  the  miss- 
ing conditions,  that  is,  in  bedding  adult  oysters  and 
Spreading  old  shells  on  the  bottoms,  and  this  is  what  is 
done  on  the  private  bedding  grounds.  To  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  the  existence  of  these  favorable  conditions  on  the 
natural  reefs,  or  private  bedding  grounds,  three  things  must 
be  observed  by  the  oyster  fisherman  that  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  for  the  following  reasons,  to-wit: 

(a)  The  fishermen,  when  fishing  oysters  from  the 
natural  reefs,  should  cull  their  oysters  and  scatter  the  dead 
shells  back  on  the  reefs  because  they  become  the  cultch  or 
attaching  place  for  future  young  oyster  spat,  which  would 
otherwise  be  smothered  by  the  soft  mud  of  the  bottom,  as 
they  would  have  no  other  hard  surface  to  which  to  attach 
themselves. 

(b)  The  small  oysters  under  three  (3)  inches  in  size 
from  hinge  to  mouth,  should  also  be  returned  by  the  fisher- 
men to  the  natural  reefs  when  they  are  fishing.  The  fisher- 
men always  take  all  the  adult  oysters  and  it  is  necessary  to 
return  these  small  oysters  to  the  reefs  so  that  they  may  in 
time  become  adult  and  produce  young  spat  to  keep  the  reefs 
alive. 

(c)  No  oysters  should  be  removed  from  the  natural  reefs 
while  the  oysters  are  spawning  or  in  their  milky  period, 
that  is  during  the  close  season  from  May  1st  to  September 
1st,  as  this  will  then  give  the  young  spat  a  chance  to  set 
and  replenish  the  reef. 

Human  nature  is  such,  however,  that  the  ordinary  fisher- 
man will  not  follow  these  simple  natural  laws  even  when 
they  are  for  his  own  benefit.  An  effort  is  made  to  compel 
the  fishermen  to  obey  these  natural  laws  by  requiring  them, 
under  positive  law,  to  do  so;  but  our  own  experience  and 
the  experience  of  our  sister  States  shows  that  the  task  is 
almost  if  not  quite,  hopeless  and  sooner  or  later  the  natural 
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oyster  reefs  are  doomed  to  destruction.  These  conditions 
were  recognized  as  early  as  1870,  when  the  State  enacted 
laws  to  protect  the  natural  reefs.  Every  precaution  has 
been  taken  since  that  time  to  enforce  the  law,  yet  we  find 
hundreds  of  acres  which  were  once  oyster-producing  bot- 
toms, now  barren. 

LEASING  OF  BOTTOMS- 

The  success  and  life  of  the  oyster  industry  depends  on 
the  leasing  system,  whereby  water  bottoms  are  placed  in 
control  of  private  individuals  during  a  period  of  years  for 
development.  From  experience  and  observation,  we  find  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  oyster  in  the  future  and  the  expansion 
of  the  industry  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  encouragement 
of  private  bedding  grounds,  where  it  is  more  to  a  man's  in- 
terest to  take  care  of  his  private  reefs,  made  by  himself,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  annually  productive  to  their 
fullest  capacity,  than  is  the  case  with  public  property  where 
everyone  is  interested  solely  in  present  results,  and  all  are 
generally  regardless  of  the  future. 

OYSTER  CULTIVATION- 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  many  people  who  eat  oysters  are 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  their  cultivation.  Most  of 
them  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  supply  of  oysters  is  secured 
by  simply  going  to  the  sea  shore,  gathering  them  and  re- 
turning to  market,  that  they  grow  naturally  and  in  abund- 
ance. They  do  grow  in  abundance,  but  only  after  careful 
cultivation,  where  both  time  and  labor  are  required.  There 
are  two  methods  of  cultivation — ^transplanting  and  the 
planting  of  shells  for  cultch. 

The  first  step  is  the  acquisition  of  a  lease  from  the  State 
through  this  Department.  This  is  done  after  the  applicant 
has  selected  a  place  which,  after  examination,  and  is  found 
suitable  by  the  officials  of  the  Department,  is  surveyed  and 
a  lease  issued.  The  lessee,  after  being  put  in  possession, 
proceeds  to  improve  his  property,  either  by  transplanting 
young  oysters  or  planting  shells  thereon  for  cultch. 

Transplanting. 

Transplanting  is  carried  on  principally  to  produce  fine 
flavored  stock  for  local  consumption  and  bottoms  are  leased 
for  this  purpose  where  the  water  is  very  salt. 

Oysters  will  propagate  only  in  brackish  water  or  water  of 
slight  salinity,  but  after  attaining  a  certain  size  (three 
inches  or  over)  they  may  be  taken  from  the  natural  beds, 
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where  they  generally  grow  in  clusters,  broken  up  and  de- 
posited on  the  leased  bedding  grounds;  here  the  oysters, 
owing  to  their  favorable  location,  are  increased  in  size  and 
improved  in  shape  and  flavor,  better  fitting  them  for  the 
counter  trade  for  which  they  were  intended,  where  oysters 
are  opened  on  the  halfshell. 

This  is  not  conservation,  it  is  simply  removing  oysters 
IJrom  one  locality  to  another.  No  effort  is  made  to  grow 
more  oysters,  consequently  the  reefs,  however  prolific,  will, 
in  time,  become  exhausted  and  barren. 


Accumulation  of  oyster  shells  near  one  of  the  large 
factories  in  Louisiana. 


Planting  of  Shells. 

The  other  method  is  that  of  planting  shells  on  which  the 
young  oyster  may  attach  itself  for  support  and  growth. 

This  is  true  conservation,  whereby  bottoms,  which  had 
been  heretofore  barren  and  unproductive  are  made  product- 
ive and  oyster  bearing. 

The  fishermen  were,  at  first,  skeptical  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  planting  of  shells,  which  the  Depart- 
ment advocated,  but  experience  and  results  obtained  by 
others  have  shown  them  that  more  oysters  and  a  better 
grade  of  oysters  could  be  secured  by  this  means ;  therefore 
large  areas  are  now  being  planted  and  cultivated  in  this 
manner  in  the  Parishes  of  Jefi'erson,  Lafourche  and  Terre- 
bonne. 
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DEPREDATIONS. 

Many  well-founded  complaints  have  been  made  to  the 
Department  of  depredations  on  leased  bottoms.  This  is 
especially  applicable  to  Terrebonne  Parish  and  in  the  waters 
adjacent  to  Marsh  Island.  The  Department  has  used  every 
means  at  its  command,  and  has  made  numerous  arrests  and 
convictions,  yet  the  depredations  continue.  Unless  some 
drastic  steps  are  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  this  class  of  thievery, 
the  oyster  industry  will  be  seriously  affected  and  receive  a 
severe  set  back.  All  lessees  should  be  protected  in  their 
rights. 

OYSTER  AS  A  FOOD. 

*In  Europe  the  oyster  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  luxury  en- 
joyed by  the  few.  When  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  shores 
of  America,  one  of  the  most  impressive  indications  of  the 
richness  of  the  new  land  was  the  great  abundance,  large 
size  and  excellence  of  the  oysters  which  they  found.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  at  a  time  when  the  infant  communities 
necessarily  were  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  natural 
products  for  food,  this  readily  obtainable  and  delicious 
shellfish  came  into  common  use  as  an  important  element 
of  their  diet.  Even  before  the  white  men  came,  the  Indians 
of  the  coast  subsisted  largely  on  oysters,  and,  it  is  said, 
used  them  in  a  dried  and  smoked  state,  strung  on  twigs,  as 
an  article  of  barter  with  their  inland  neighbors.  At  many 
places  great  mounds  of  shells  deposited  in  prehistoric  times 
tell  of  the  free  use  which  the  red  men  made  of  oysters. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  of  floods  and  one  of  the 
most  digestible,  nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  its  com- 
position is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  it  more  nearly  self- 
sufficient  as  a  diet  than  most  foods.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles milk  and  needs  but  the  ordinary  ingredients  used 
in  cooking — starches  and  fats — to  give  it  "balance."  It  is 
remarkable  among  ordinary  food  substances  in  its  high 
proportion  of  glycogen,  a  substance  resembling  starch  but 
more  readily  and  easily  assimilated,  and,  unlike  starch, 
wholly  digestible  even  when  uncooked. 

With  all  of  its  manifold  merits,  it  never  has  come  fully 
into  its  own,  partly  because  until  recently  the  people  of  the 
interior  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  at  its  best,  but  largely 
because  it  has  been  the  victim  of  prejudice.  Eaten  raw,  the 
oyster,  like  most  other  uncooked  foods,  may  carry  disease 
if  taken  from  polluted  surroundings.  A  few  such  cases 
have  been  given  great  prominence,  and  to  a  considerable 

♦From  Economic  Circular  No.  18,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries. 
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extent  the  oyster  has  fallen  in  public  esteem;  but  thougrh 
this  has  unnecessarily  deterred  many  persons  from  using 
an  excellent  food,  it  has  not  been  without  good  result.  The 
United  States  and  many  State  and  municipal  governments 
have  awakened  to  the  advisability  of  supervision  and  in- 
spection, and  there  is  now  exercised  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
sources  of  oysters  which  are  brought  to  market  or  shipped 
from  State  to  State,  and  of  the  methods  of  handling  and 
transporting  them.  It  can  be  said  that  oysters  to-day  are 
more  sanitary  and  better  than  ever  and  that  there  is,  at 
least,  as  sufficient  a  guaranty  of  their  wholesomeness  as 
there  is  of  milk,  strawberries,  lettuce,  celery  and  other  foods 
not  usually  cooked  for  consumption.  If  the  oysters  be 
cooked,  there  is  a  double  guaranty. 

In  other  countries  oysters  are  nearly  always  eaten  raw, 
and  even  in  this  country  the  finest  are  usually  consumed  in 
this  way  as  a  minor  course  at  meals;  but  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  their  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
that  they  are  generally  cooked  and  constitute  an  important 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  meal  at  which  they  are  served. 
Under  these  circumstances  manifold  methods  of  cooking 
them  have  been  evolved. 

SHELL   PLANTING. 

Twelve  hundred  barrels  of  shells  were  planted  by  the  De- 
partment in  July,  1919.  Arrangements  had  been  made  and 
10,000  barrels  had  been  purchased,  but  owing  to  labor  con- 
ditions the  planting  was  postponed  until  this  summer. 

DEPOSITS  ON  WATER  BOTTOMS. 

The  deposits  of  shells,  sand  and  gravel  on  various  watei 
bottoms  of  the  State  have  been  studied  and  partly  surveyed 
by  the  Department,  and,  as  provided  by  its  regulations,  a  tax 
has  been  levied  on  any  of  such  material  removed  from  the 
water  bottoms.  Some  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
these  deposits  follows: 

Gam  Shells. 

Large  deposits  of  clam  shells  have  been  found  in  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  but  they  have  been  worked  extensively  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  been  somewhat  depleted.  There  are,  how- 
ever, large  quantities  still  available  in  this  territory. 

The  principal  deposits  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  are 
to  be  found  in  Lake  Salvador  and  Little  Lake  in  Jefferson 
Parish,  Lake  Palourde  in  St.  Mary  Parish,  Lake  Verret  in 
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Assumption  Parish  and  White  Lake  in  Vermillion  Parish. 
Quantities  of  these  shells  have  been  taken  from  Lake  Sal- 
vador for  the  building  of  roads  in  Jefferson  Parish,  but  the 
deposits  in  Little  Lake,  Lake  Palourde  and  White  Lake  are 
as  yet  practically  untouched. 

Oyster  Shells. 

The  deposits  of  dead  oyster  shells  in  the  State  are  very 
large,  the  principal  reef  being  Point-au-Fer  Reef  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  about  28  miles  below  Mor- 
gan City.  This  reef  is  estimated  to  contain  about  50,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  shells. 

There  are  other  reefs  in  this  same  territory  extending 
from  Point-au-Fer  to  East  and  West  Cote  Blanche  Bays, 
Vermilion  Bay,  through  Southwest  Pass,  along  the  shores 
to  Marsh  Island  on  the  Gulf,  also  in  Calcasieu  Pass,  Calca- 
sieu Lake  and  Sabine  Lake. 

Some  of  the  shell  deposits  in  Calcasieu  Lake  are  now  being 
used  for  road  building  in  Cameron  Parish.  The  greater  por- 
tion, however,  has  been  reserved  to  build  up  the  oyster  bot- 
toms in  that  territory. 

There  are,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  125,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  shells  on  the  water  bottoms  of  the  State. 

Sand. 

There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  sand  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  State. 

GraveL 

The  Department  exercises  no  control  over  the  deposits 
of  gravel  except  those  found  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  of 
the  State.  The  largest  of  these  deposits  is  that  of  Prof- 
fit's  Island,  which  has  yielded  thousands  of  yards  of  gravel 
and  is  still  being  operated.  In  1913,  a  survey  was  made  by 
this  Department  of  the  Island  and  the  water  bottoms  ad- 
jacent thereto.  From  data  obtained  by  this  survey  equit- 
able arrangements  were  made  with  the  lessee  of  the  Island 
as  to  the  payment  of  royalty  on  all  material  (both  sand  and 
gravel)  taken  from  State  property.  There  is  also  a  large 
deposit  at  Kemp's  Bend,  but  of  this  we  have  no  intimate 
knowledge. 

There  are  also  large  deposits  in  the  Amite  and  Tangipahoa 
Rivers,  parts  of  which  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Small  deposits  of  gravel  were  at  one  time  in  Red 
River,  but  most  of  this  had  been  removed  prior  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Department. 
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Royalties. 

Royalties  charged  by  the  Department  are  as  follows : 
Clam  Shells,  four  (4c)  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Oyster  Shells,  three  (3c)  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Sand,  one  and  one-half  ilV^c)  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Gravel,  washed,  five  (5c)  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Gravel  and  Sand,  mixed,  three  and  one-half  (SV^c)  cents 
per  cubic  yard. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  returns  from  the  oyster  industry  for  the  past  season 
has  fallen  short  of  previous  years,  which  can  be  accounted 
for: 

i.  The  abandonment  of  bedding  grounds  and  quitting 
the  oyster  business  by  many  in  Plaquemines  Parish  due  to 
the  destruction  of  bottoms  by  storms,  crevasses  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  influx  of  too  much  salt  water  in  cer- 
tain sections. 

2.  The  destruction  in  Terrebonne  Parish  of  bedding 
grounds  and  large  quantities  of  oysters  by  the  storm  of  1919, 
which  covered  them  with  a  deposit  of  mud. 

3.  Shortage  of  laor  and  abnormal  conditions  as  in  all 
other  lines  of  industry. 

Louisiana,  however,  is  not  alone,  as  all  of  the  other  oyster- 
producing  States  are  confronted  with  similar  conditions. 

Under  normal  conditions,  we  can  look  to  an  increase  in 
both  acreage  and  yield. 

The  importance  of  the  oyster  industry  of  the  State  must 
not  be  measured,  however,  by  the  production  of  to-day,  nor 
by  the  larger  production  in  given  periods  in  the  past.  The 
real  importance  lies  in  the  future.  In  the  oyster,  Louisiana 
has  a  natural  resource  equal  to  or  greater  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  It  may  show  periods  of  depletion, 
whether  by  natural  causes  or  wasteful  methods,  yet,  if  given 
proper  supervision,  will  replenish  itself,  differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  other  natural  resouces — such  as  oil,  gas,  salt, 
sulphur,  timber,  etc.,  which  when  once  exhausted  are  not 
restorable.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up  the 
industry. 

Thousands  of  persons  living  near  the  tidewater  know  no 
other  pursuit  than  that  of  oystering.  The  livelihood  of 
themselves  and  their  families  are  entirely  dependent  on  it, 
as  are  those  of  the  many  kindred  industries  connected  with 
oystering.  They  in  turn  support  many  others,  who  gain  a 
livelihood  by  working  in  the  packing  and  canning  establish- 
ments which  prepare  this  seafood  for  market. 
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It  is,  therefore,  the  plain  duty  of  the  State  to  so  adminis- 
ter and  develop  this  great  resource  that  a  maximum  pro- 
duction may  be  attained  in  order  that  increased  earnings 
and  prosperity  may  come  to  these  people  and  through  them 
to  the  State  at  large. 

The  State,  for  its  part,  should  also  profit  by  these  improve- 
ments so  attained,  but  only  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  pay  for  policing  and  supervising  the 
industry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  All  shipments  of  oysters  taken  from  Louisiana  waters 
to  be  marked  "Louisiana  Product." 

2.  To  make  a  survey  of  all  shell,  sand  and  gravel  de- 
posits belonging  to  the  State,  to  determine  their  location, 
area  and  quantity. 

3.  The  erection  of  a  biological  station,  preferably  at  some 
point  on  Barataria  Bay. 

4.  To  make  a  hydrographic  survey  of  all  of  the  oyster 
bottoms  of  the  State.  This  is  most  important  work  and 
has  been  urged  upon  us  by  the  experts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Sooner  or  later  this  work  must  be  done.  With 
the  issuance  of  each  new  lease,  the  problem  of  keeping  exact 
field  data  of  all  leases  grows  greater.  If  this  work  is  not 
begun  shortly  and  carried  on  as  the  income  warrants,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  some  day  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  time, 
trouble  and  labor. 

5.  Building  of  a  patrol  boat  to  replace  the  "Baton 
Rouge,"  which  is  old  and  unseaworthy.  Such  a  boat  should 
be  of  light  draft,  in  order  to  navigate  the  shallow  bays  and 
bayous  of  the  oyster  territory.  One  built  along  the  lines  of 
the  "Louisiana,"  only  smaller,  would  meet  this  requirement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  T.  PAYNE, 

Engineer  and  Superintendent  Oyster  Division. 
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Division  of  Severance  Tax. 

On  Augrust  16,  1918,  under  authority  granted  by  Act  20 
of  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature  of  1918,  the  Depart- 
ment of  (Conservation  took  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the 
collection  of  the  conservation  license  tax  levied  on  all  per- 
sons, firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  severance  of 
natural  resources.  At  that  time  the  State  Auditor,  who 
had  previously  had  charge  of  this  work,  had  practically 
finished  issuing  the  licenses  for  the  second  quarter  of  1918. 
The  department  completed  the  quarter  by  issuing  the  li- 
censes for  the  few  reports  left. 

The  department  thereafter  exercised  active  supervision 
in  the  collection  of  this  tax  and  the  following  shows  the 
work  it  has  accomplished  during  the  year  and  a  half  it  has 
been  in  charge: 


1918 


Oil 


Sulphur      Timber  Gas 


Salt 


Turpen- 
tine       Totali 


2  quarter   $     4.964.73$  $8,421.92$    132.94$ $ $     8.519.59 

-—  28,468.28       14.757.00       *•>  i''"  o^       t   not  e^e       t  aj^o  o«         ^e  oo  roTftP*^ 

26.096.96     29.713.00 


8  quarter 
4  quarter 


(     4.964.73$  $8,421.92$    132.94$ $ $     8.519.59 

28.468.28  14.757.00     12.177.84     1.231.06  1.069.26  96.28       52.798.67 

26.096.96  29.713.00       9.745.84     1.596.48  987.82  81.28       68.220.38 

Total    $  54.528.92  $44,470.00  $25,345.60  $2,960.48  $2,057.08  $176.56  $129,538.64 

1919 

1  quarter $  23.001.35  $33,839.50  $11,016.54  $1,428.26  $    904.12  $  19.77  $  70.209.54 

2  quarter   23.233.99     13.700.21     1.344.12  808.30  59.62       39.146.24 

8  quarter 24.499.82     12.846.68     1.606.79  591.26  56.40       39.599.95 

4  quarter   25.168.13     13.414.28     2.011.03  1.058.81  42.28       41.694.53 


Total    $  95.903.29  $ $50,977.28  $6,390.20  $3,362.49  $177.07  $190,650.36 


TOTALS   ...$150,432.21  $78,309.50  $76,328.31  $9,850.68  $5,419.57  $358.63  $320,188.90 

The  department  has  taken  special  steps  to  insure  the  col- 
lection of  delinquent  taxes  since  it  took  charge  of  this  work, 
and  has  collected  those  noted  for  the  following  quarters: 


1918  Timber 

2  quarter    $      538.68 

8  quarter    2.892.10 

4  quarter    2,213.89 


Oil 

677.04 

502.80 

3.100.28 

ToUl     $  5.644.67         $  4,280.12 


Gas 


146.00 


Turpen- 
tine 

$241.68 


Totals 

$  1,457.40 
3.540.90 
5,321.67 


$249.08         $10,319.87 


7.40 


1919 

1  quarter  $        94.82 

2  quarter  5.491.19 

8  quarter  9,779.99 

4  quarter  2,915.34 


ToUl 


$18,281.34 


TOTALS  $28,926.01 


$  4.491.97 
4.115.37 

$  111.68 
749.34 

2.520.60 

668.97 

$11,127.94 

$1,429.99 

$15,408.06 
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$249.08 


$  4.698.47 

10.355.90 

9.779.99 

6.004.91 

$30,839.27 

$41,159.14 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  total  amount  of  li- 
censes issued  since  the  department  took  over  the  supervision 
of  this  work  is  as  follows : 

Total  tax  collected $320,188.90 

Total  delinquent  tax  collected 41,159.14 

Grand  total $361,348.04 

It  was  estimated  at  the  time  this  act  was  passed  that 
this  tax  would  reach  about  $300,000  per  year.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  report  that  it  has  averaged,  in  round  figures, 
$240,000  per  year,  which  is  $60,000  short  of  the  estimate 
made  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  lliis  shori- 
age,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Union 
Sulphur  Company,  which  had  been  paying  a  tax  that  aver- 
aged $30,000  a  quarter,  closed  down  and  the  State  was  de- 
prived of  the  license  tax  from  this  company  for  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1919,  which  ordinarily  would  have  run 
about  $90,000.  Had  this  company  continued  operations  the 
tax  would  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  legislature 
by  about  $30,000. 

The  department  has  set  a  record  in  the  collection  of  the 
delinquent  taxes.  The  report  shows  $41,159.14  was  col- 
lected. Included  in  this  amount  there  was  $17,000  collected 
from  lumber  companies,  gas  companies  and  oil  companies 
that  had  operated,  closed  out  their  business,  or  resumed 
operations  under  other  names.  In  a  few  months  more  the 
last  chance  to  collect  from  them  would  have  been  lost  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana  would  never  have  received  the  money 
which  they  justly  owed.  The  balance  of  the  delinquent  tax, 
$24,000,  would  also  very  probably  have  been  in  danger  of 
being  lost  in  a  short  time,  as  much  of  it  was  collected  from 
companies  that  were  about  to  stop  operations  and  in  a  few 
months  many  of  them  would  have  disappeared  from  the 
State,  their  property  would  have  been  sold  out  and  the  tax 
never  collected. 

In  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  active  in 
order  that  all  those  engaged  in  severing  natural  resources 
may  be  required  to  pay  this  license  tax.  In  almost  every 
parish  there  are  a  great  many  small  mills  that  operate  for 
a  few  months  and  disappear.  In  the  oil-producing  parishes 
an  oil  company  with  a  production,  and,  therefore,  subject 
to  this  tax,  is  often  found,  but  its  wells  go  dry  and  in  six 
or  seven  months,  sometimes  less,  it  goes  from  the  State, 
leaving  no  property  on  which  the  State  may  realize  the 
money  due.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  smaller  oil  companies 
are  constantly  changing  their  names,  being  merged  into 
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some  syndicate  or  otherwise  losing  their  identity,  and  in 
the  confusion  that  results  therefrom  they  will  frequently 
escape  payment  of  their  license  tax  unless  a  representative 
of  the  State  interested  in  the  revenue  derived  therefrom 
keeps  check  on  them.  The  delinquent  taxes  represent  pay- 
ments in  36  parishes  of  the  State  and  for  that  reason  it  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  condition  is  general  and  that  it  Is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  State  to  constantly  watch  the 
collection  of  this  license  tax. 

In  the  collection  of  this  tax  the  following  expenses  have 
been  incurred: 

From  September  1,  1918,  to  March  31,  1920— 

Salary  of  supervisor $3,000.00 

Traveling  expenses  of  supervisor  857.56 

Printing  and  stationery „ 540.00 

Total $4,397.56 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenses  in  this  work  there  has 
been  required  about  $250  in  postage,  chargeable  to  the  gen- 
eral postage  fund  of  the  department.  This  would  make  the 
total  expense  about  $4,600.  As  we  have  collected 
$362,348.04,  the  cost  of  supervision  has  been  1.3%.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  the  work  would  be  greater  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  no  special  stenographer  has  been  used  for  this 
division  of  the  department,  and  one  whose  duties  are  gen- 
eral has  been  detailed  in  the  work  whenever  necessary. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  above  collections  show  a  steady 
increase  each  quarter,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  closing 
down  of  the  Union  Sulphur  Company  during  the  last  three 
quarters  of  1919,  the  money  derived  from  this  source  would 
have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  general  assembly  in 
framing  this  legislation.  This  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State  has  wonderful  posibilities,  as  the  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  Louisiana  appears  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  and  with 
the  tax  fixed  on  these  commodities  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  these  products  and  an  intelligent  super- 
vision of  the  collection  of  this  money  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  State  of  Louisiana  should  not  derive  a  revenue  of  at 
least  a  million  dollars  annually  from  this  source.  Since 
this  law  was  passed,  all  these  commodities  in  their  raw  state 
have  increased  in  value  some  300%.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  tax  should  not  be  increased  also. 

The  result  proves  conclusively  that  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  with  its  agents  throughout  the  State  to  keep 
us  supplied  with  the  necessary  information,  is  the  proper 
authority  to  supervise  the  collection  of  this  tax. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information  on  hand  in 
the  office  that  is  not  given  in  this  report,  since  it  would 
make  it  too  voluminous,  but  it  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
on  request  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  F.  HUNTER, 

Supervisor  Severance  Tax. 
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Division  of  Information. 

The  work  of  this  Division  has  been  systematized  with  & 
view  to  making  available  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in 
readily  accessible  form,  all  permanent  and  essential  infor- 
mation as  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  State ;  and  to  keep- 
ing them  advised  through  current  forms  of  publicity  of  the 
progress  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  chief  means  of  information  are  the  biennial  report, 
special  pamphlets  on  the  various  natural  resources  of  the 
State,  the  publication  of  the  laws  in  card  and  pamphlet 
form,  and  the  daily  and  periodical  press.  Many  questions 
are  answered  by  various  means  and  much  information  is 
furnished  incidentally  in  correspondence  and  to  those  who 
apply  for  it  in  person. 

The  scope  of  this  branch  of  the  service  is  constantly  grow- 
ing and  it  has  been  difficult  to  meet  all  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  The  public  is  encouraged,  however,  to  call  on  the 
Department  at  all  times  for  whatever  information  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Department  may  be  desired.  As  time 
and  money  permit,  the  Department  will  issue  additional 
bulletins  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  stressing  in 
such  publications  the  essential  facts  of  each  subject  con- 
sidered and  the  latest  available  statistical  matter  that  per- 
tains to  it.  In  this  manner  a  larger  proportion  of  the  public 
will  be  served,  while  there  will  be  more  time  to  devote  to 
individual  cases  where  detailed  and  extended  information  is 
requested. 

In  both  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information, 
this  Division  depends  extensively  on  the  field  agents  of  the 
Department,  who  are  required  to  gather  data  and  to  advise 
the  people  of  their  respective  districts  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  natural  resources  that  may  occur  there  and 
of  the  legal  requirements  for  their  preservation. 

While  the  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  this  Division  con- 
sist chiefly  in  classifying  the  great  mass  of  information 
gathered  by  the  Department,  and  in  pi'eparing,  compiling 
and  editing  matter  intended  for  publication,  he  has  spent 
some  time  in  the  field  for  direct  study  of  conditions;  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  as  it  may  be  necessary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  KOPMAN, 

Supervisor  of  Information. 
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Patrol  Equipment. 

In  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  Department's  patrol 
boats  and  automobiles  used  in  enforcing  the  conservation 
laws  throughout  the  State,  it  should  be  stated  that  our  De- 
partment is  handcapped  in  carrying  on  this  work  by  lack 
of  more  modem  boats;  therefore  a  few  recommendations 
are  made  herein  with  regard  to  some  of  those  which  have 
lost  their  usefulness,  due  to  hard  usage  and  antique  design. 


The  ''Alexandria. 

Length,  97  feet.    Beam,  16  feet  6  inches. 

Draft,  4  feet  2  inches. 

Equipped  with  two  50-horsepower  Standard  Engines. 

Gasoline, capacity,  600  gallons. 
Tender  of  following  dimensions : 

Length,  16  feet.    Beam,  5  feet  3  inches. 

Equipped  with  a  6-horsepower  engine. 

Gasoline  capacity,  10  gallons. 

This  vessel  has  recently  been  .thoroughly  overhauled. 
The  cylinders  were  rebored,  new  pistons  fitted,  new  wrist 
pins  supplied,  all  journals  rehabilitated  and  new  mufflers  put 
in.  The  Delco  lighting  system  was  installed,  which  was 
necessary  as  the  antiquated  method  of  lighting  with  gas 
was  too  expensive.  The  hull  has  been  repaired,  new  timbers 
and  planking  used  wherever  needed. 


''Louisiana.'' 

Length,  60  feet  9  inches.    Beam,  12  feet. 

Draft,  21/2  feet. 

Equipped  with  two  20-horsepower  Union  Engines. 

Gasoline  capacity,  500  gallons. 

Tender  of  following  dimensions : 

Length,  16  feet.    Beam,  4  feet. 

Equipped  with  a  114-horsepower  Kennebec  Engine. 

Gasoline  capacity,  10  gallons. 

With  the  exception  of  painting  and  caulking  that  all  boats 
require  occasionally,  this  launch  is  in  perfect  condition, 
and  has  proven  its  worth  during  the  15  years  or  more  it 
has  been  in  operation.  A  new  engine,  similar  to  the  one 
formerly  in  use,  was  purchased  for  the  tender. 
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''Baton  Rouge/' 

Length,  51  feet.    Beam,  12  feet. 

Draft,  4  feet  6  inches. 

Equipped  with  a  26-horsepower  Hercules  Engine. 

Gasoline  capacity,  350  gallons. 

Tender  of  following  dimensions: 

Length,  14  feet.  Beam,  4  feet. 
Equipped  with  a  li/2-horsepower  Calle  Perfection  Engrine. 
Gasoline  capacity,  10  gallons. 
This  boat's  engine  was  in  a  condition  that  made  its  use 
impossible,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  second-hand 
one  of  the  same  make  which  we  purchased  at  a  slight  cost. 
The  hull  has  been  gone  over  and  the  boat  is  now  in  fair 
shape,  but  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  sold,  as  the  draft 
is  too  great  and  the  boat  is  entirely  too  slow  for  our  use. 

^^Opelousas. 

Length,  46  feet.    Beam,  10  feet  6  inches. 

Draft,  3  feet. 

Equipped  with  a  28-horsepower  Clifton  Engine. 

Gasoline  capacity,  275  gallons. 

Tender  of  following  dimensions : 

Length,  14  feet.    Beam,  4  feet. 
Equipped  with  a  lV2-horsepower  Calle  Perfection  Engine. 
Gasoline  capacity,  10  gallons. 
This  launch  is  in  apparent  good  order  with  the  exception 
of  the  clutch. 

**Brant/* 

Length,  33  feet.    Beam,  10  feet  3  inches. 

Draft,  2  feet. 

Equipped  with  a  12-horsepower  Wolverine  Engine. 

Our  agent  at  Lake  Charles,  where  this  vessel  is  stationed, 

informs  us  that  this  boat  is  in  first-class  shape,  and  that 

the  engine  was  recently  overhauled. 

"Dos  Gris." 

Length,  35  feet.    Beam,  8  feet. 

Draft,  3  feet. 

Equipped  with  a  15-horsepower  Kennebec  Engine. 

Gasoline  capacity,  55  gallons. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  hull  of  this  boat  is  25  to  30 

years  old  and  does  not  justify  being  repaired.    The  engine 

is  an  antique  2-cycle  type,  vei*y  expensive  and  difficult  to 

operate.    The  "Dos  Gris"  has  been  in  service  many  years 

and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Department  to  dispose 

of  it  for  any  reasonable  price  it  may  bring. 
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"Branchu.'* 

Len^fth,  16  feet.    Beam,  4  feet. 

Draft,  4  feet. 

Equipped  with  a  4-horsepower  Kennebec  Engine. 

Gasoline  capcity,  10  gallons. 

It  is  a  very   old  boat   that  has   performed  very   heavy 

duties  and  is  practically  at  the  end  of  its  life  of  usefulness. 

It  is  stationed  at  Chef  Menteur. 

"Pintail.^ 

Length,  33  feet  5  inches.    Beam,  8  feet. 
Draft,  3  feet  5  inches. 
Equipped  with  a  10-horsepower  Regal  Engine. 
Gasoline  capacity,  10  gallons. 
The  "Pintail"  is  stationed  in  Vermillion  Parish  and  used 
in  patrolling  our  State  Wild  Life  Refuge,  and  is  in  fair  run- 
ning order,  needing  paintng  and  caulking,  which  is  semi- 
annually required  for  all  boats. 

"PeBcan.^ 

Length,  30  feet.     Beam,  7  feet. 
Draft,  3  feet. 
Equipped  with  a  12-horsepower  Kennebec  Engine. 
Gasoline  capacity,  45  gallons. 
Both  the  engine  and  hull  of  this  vessel  have  been  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  it  is  now  being  used  at  Atchafalaya 
for  the  enforcement  of  our  present  close  season  law  on  buf- 
falo fish. 

"Hawk/' 

Length,  26  feet.    Beam,  6  feet. 

Draft,  26  inches. 

Equipped  with  a  4-cylinder,  4-cycle  Kennebec  Engine. 

Gastoline  capaciy,  28  gallons. 
This  vessel  met  with  an  accident  but  was  immediately 
repaired  and  sent  to  render  assistance  at  the  Atchafalaya 
Hatchery,  where  our  Department,  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  is  propagating  buf- 
falo fish. 

"Coot/' 

Length,  17  feet  4  inches.    Beam,  4  feet  5  inches. 

Draft,  19  inches. 

Equipped  with  a  4-horsepower  engine. 

Gasoline  capacity,  10  gallons. 

With  its  headquarters  at  Biloxi,  this  vessel  is  used  by  our 

oyster  inspector  in  making  an  efficient  inspection  of  oyster 
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boats  coming  from  Louisiana  waters  to  Mississippi  can- 
neries. In  overhauling  the  engine  of  this  boat  recently  it 
was  discovered  the  water  jackets  were  worn  ttiin  and  will 
soon  have  to  be  discarded.    The  hull  is  in  fair  condition. 

Docking  Facilities. 

The  Department's  storehouse  and  wharf,  located  on  the 
New  Basin,  have  been  painted  and  repaired. 

Automobilea 

Several  automobiles  are  maintained  by  the  Department 
for  patrolling  the  State  in  the  interest  of  conservation. 

In  Orleans  Parish  there  is  a  Cadillac  in  A-1  condition, 
but  I  would  recommend  that  a  new  top  be  furnished  and  the 
car  painted  as  soon  as  possible.  We  also  have  a  Ford  which 
has  been  in  service  for  3  years  and  is  in  good  order. 

The  Department's  inspector,  with  headquarters  at  Shreve- 
port,  has  a  Dodge  and  a  Ford  car.  The  Dodge  is  in  perfect 
condition,  but  the  Ford,  purchased  in  1916.  is  practically 
worthless  and  should  be  sold. 

In  1916  a  second-hand  Ford  car  was  purchased  for  our 
agent  at  Lake  Charles.  It  is  now  beyond  repair;  therefore 
I  recommend  that  it  be  sold.  This  also  applies  to  the  Ford 
cars  at  Lake  Providence  and  at  Opelousas. 

Our  agent  at  Alexandria  reports  his  Ford  car  in  good 
shape  with  the  exception  of  the  body.  A  new  body  should 
be  supplied. 

At  our  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery  at  Alexandria  there 
is  a  Ford  car  reported  to  be  in  running  order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  R.  SENAC, 

Inspector  of  Movable  Property. 
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Page  53  Sxd  Paragraph  shoiild  read:  A  three  reel  moving  picture  story 
of  the  forestry  problems  in  Louisiana  is  in  the  making  and 
will  be  completed  during  the  Sommer  of  1022.  TUs  picture 
will  be  shown  throughout  Louisiana  at  all  the  schools,  civic 
organizations  and  all  other  institutions  Interested  In  aiding 
the  State  to  develop  the  forestry  wotk. 

Page  56    Annual  B^juyrt — Ist  column,  read  Lightning;  4th  column,  read 
Lumbering. 
No.  3,  Losses  by  fire,  5th  column,  read  Total  Dollars,  for  Acres. 

Page  90    First  line  4th  word;  Bead:  fiscal  for  <h*mmh^i 

Page  90  Stream  Pollution— 2nd  PiAragraph,  8th  line,  should  read:  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  suggestions  sent  in  for  his  assistance 
ftom  all  parts  of  thexountry  urged  his  attention  to  some 
aspects  of  stream  pollntion  and  its  correction,  because  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem  lay  eversrwhere  the  greatest 
possibilities  for  the  Improvement  of  fisheries  and  Increase 
in  fish  food. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


New  Orleans,  May  1,  1922. 

To  His  Excellency, 
John  M.  Parker, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

and  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly; 

I  beg  to  present  herewith  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1920  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1922,  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

/^  :t^a4^^^^ — 

Commissioner  of  Conservation. 
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Department  of  Conservation 


Report  of 
The  Commissioner  of  Conservation 

The  Department  of  Conservation  is  a  great  business  organization  of 
the  State,  charged  as  it  is  with  the  care,  protection,  and  upbuilding  of 
the  State's  natural  resources,  upon  the  conservation  and  development  of 
which  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State  is  largely  dependent. 

It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  State  the  necessity  of  this  work  and  its  economic  value 
in  the  future  life  of  the  State,  but  in  recent  years  tremendous  progress 
ihas  been  made,  and  today  conservation  is  thoroughly  established  in  the 
public  mind.  The  State,  through  its  legislative  bodies,  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  work  by  the  passage  of  adequate  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  State's  resources,  and  by  providing  funds  which  enable 
the  department  to  produce  the  results  from  which  the  State  will  realize 
enormous  returns  from  the  investment  made.  ^ 

Organized  along  strictly  business  lines  to  produce  the  best  results 
from  the  efforts  put  forth  and  moneys  expended,  it  is  showing  in  every 
division  of  its  activities  a  most  marked  progress  in  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  resources  under  its  supervision. 

OBaANIZATION 

The  Department  of  Conservation  is  organized  under  eight  distinct 
divisions  of  activity: 

Division  of  Engineering 

Division  of  Mines  and  Minerals 

Division  of  Forestry 

Division  of  Game 

Division  of  Fish 

Division  of  Oysters 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  Division  of  Information  and  Publi- 
city and  a  Division  of  Accounting.     All  of  these  divisions  come  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation  as  general 
administrator  of  the  whole. 

The  department  is  self-supporting  and  it  is  no  way  a  tax  upon  the 
general  tax-paying  element  of  the  State,  nor  does  it  add  any  additional 
burden  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  government. 

It  receives  an  authorization  to  expend  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$175,000  of  moneys  collected  by  the  department  through  the  medium  of 
the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  the  leasing  of  oyster  Bottoms  and  the  taxing 
of  oysters  taken  therefrom,  the  licensing  of  commercial  fish  seines,  and 
the  collection  of  a  two  percent  severance  tax  on  the  pelts  of  furbearing 
animals. 
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It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  the  administration  of  this  work 
is  not  k  tax  upon  the  farmer,  the  land  owner,  the  manufacturer,  the 
banker,  or  any  other  medium  through  which  the  ordinary  taxes  are  levied 
for  the  expense  of  the  government,  for  it  is  only  the  man  who  goes  out 
to  hunt  the  birds  and  animals  which  belong  to  the  State,  or  the  fisher- 
man who  takes  from  the  waters  the  State  fish  and'  sea  food  to  be  sold 
for  his  own  profit,  or  the  man  who  leases  the  oyster  bottoms  of  the  State 
for  the  cultivation  of  oysters,  or  the  man  who  traps  the  fur-bearing 
animals  for  the  sale  of  their  pelts  who  is  required  to  pay  any  taxes  what- 
ever for  its  support. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  specific  appropriation  of  $60,000  out 
of  the  severance  tax  on  timber  severed  from  the  soil  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  forestry  division,  and  a  specific  appropriation  of 
$75,000  out  of  the  severance  tax  on  oil  and  gas  severed  from  the  soil 
for  the  administration  of  the  minerals  division.  The  establishment  and 
administration  of  these  divisions  and  the  results  obtained  more  than 
justify  the  small  appropriations  from  these  funds  for  their  proper  admin- 
istration. 

V  

SUBVEY8 

The  Division  of  Engineering  is  an  important  division  of  our  work, 
and  it  has  been  called  upon  to  make  many  important  surveys  during  the 
past  biennial  period. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  preliminary  pipe  line  report  made  in  col- 
laboration with  the  petroleum  engineer  of  the  minerals  division.  This 
report  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  the  distribution  of  natural  gas  in  the  State.  It  is  very  exhaustive 
in  character.  Copies  of  the  report  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
interested. 

Surveys  have  been  made  of  the  great  game  preserves  deeded  to  the 
State  through  philanthropic  agencies,  of  the  public  shooting  grounds  at 
the  head  of  the  passes  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which,  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, were  set  aside  for  public  use  in  the  State.  Surveys  have  been 
made  of  the  river  bottoms  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  locating  de- 
posits of  gravel ;  this  material  is  valuable  for  road  building,  and  brings 
to  the  State  a  revenue  from  its  exploitation.  Surveys  have  been  made 
of  the  lake  bottoms  of  the  State  for  oyster  and  clam  shells,  and  leases 
have  been  granted  on  the  beds  thus  located  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  usual  surveys  have  been  made  for  the  leasing 
of  oyster  bottoms  for  the  cultivation  of  oysters.  These  surveys  neces- 
sarily have  cost  the  department  a  large  sum  of  money  which  was  not 
contemplated  in  its  authorized  appropriation. 
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MINEBALS 

There  is  no  division  of  our  work  which  has  made  greater  demands 
upon  us  or  where  the  results  achieved  have  stood  out  more  clearly  than 
has  the  work  of  the  minerals  division. 

The  rapidly  expanding  oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  State  and  the  necessity 
of  their  protection  against  improper  methods,  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  fields  themselves,  and  the  accumulation  of  data  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  assure  their  proper  government  has  taxed  this  department 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

To  assure  the  highest  degree  of  service,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  establish  a  thoroughly  organized  office  at  Shreveport,  presided  over  by 
a  competent  supervisor.  Further,  it  has  been  necessary  to  open  a  division- 
al office  at  Monroe  so  that  the  department  could  be  in  daily  touch  with 
the  gas  fields  of  that  immediate  vicinity. 

It  was  not  until  1920,  under  the  present  administration,  that  the 
l^slature  appropriated  for  this  work  anything  like  an  adequate  fund. 
Through  the  lack  of  such  a  fund  in  the  past,  much  damage  was  done  in 
the  oil  and  gas  producing  territory,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible for  the  department  to  properly  enforce  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  field,  enabling  careless  drillers  to  put  down  wells  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  drilling  operations  in  the  oil  produc- 
ing territory,  causing  innumerable  blow-outs  and  wild  wells  in  the  gas 
producing  territory.  It  has  taken  untiring  effort  and  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  to  correct  these  conditions  and  to  provide  strictly 
organized  supervision  over  all  operations  in  order  to  safeguard  the  State's 
interest. 

To  bring  about  this  result,  it  was  necessary  for  the  department  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  highly  trained,  experienced  petroleum  engineer 
as  supervisor  of  the  minerals  division,  placing  him  in  direct  charge  of 
this  work.  The  results  obtained  have  more  than  justified  our  action. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  the  minerals  division,  the  depart- 
ment has  a  thoroughly  trained  force  of  men  who  are  giving  to  us  that 
degree  of  service  which  is  producing  excellent  results. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  State  now  has  what  are  said  to  be 
the  greatest  known  gas  fields  in  the  world  today ;  that  Louisiana  stands 
fourth  in  the  production  of  oil,  producjing  annually  approximately 
35,000,000  barrels  of  oil ;  that  it  has  other  great  mineral  deposits  which 
are  developed  ''and  should  be  conserved,  and  vast  mineral  deposits  which 
are  not  yet  developed,  it  is  highly  essential  that  every  effort  should  be 
exercised  to  govern  these  resources  in  a  manner  to  assure  their  greatest 
economic  use. 

NATURAL  GAS 

Natural  gas  is  recognized  as  one  of  nature's  greatest  gifts  to  the 
people.  It  is  also  recognized  that  it  should  be  utilized  first  in  its  highest 
service  to  mankind,  namely,  for  domestic  consumption,  second  for  great- 
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er  industrial  development.  Unfortunately  the  developed  fields  of  the 
State  are  located  in  isolated  sections,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  general 
distribution  throughout  the  State.  The  city  of  Shreveport  is  supplied 
with  natural  gas  from  the  fields  of  Caddo  and  Bossier  parishes,  and 
Monroe  and  Bastrop  are  supplied  with  natural  gas,  profiting  by  their 
close  proximity  to  the  great  gas  fields  of  Ouachita  and  Morehouse  parish- 
es. Houma  and  other  small  communities  in  that  section  are  supplied  by 
the  gas  fields  of  Terrebonne  Parish,  but  this  field  up  to  the  present  time 
has  not  called  for  the  broad  expansion  of  the  territory. 

The  field  known  as  the  Monroe  field  is  credited  by  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  as  being  the  greatest  known  gas  field 
in  the  world.  It  has  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles,  with  a  present 
potential  capacity  of  approximately  800,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  which 
at  the  present  time  would  make  available  something  like  200,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  for  distribution. 

CABBON 

Of  the  available  supply  of  gas,  over  100,000,000  cubic  feet  is  being 
consumed  daily  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black,  and  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  carbon  industry  is  detrimental  to  the  gas  fields,  and 
that  they  do  not  produce  that  high  degree  of  industrial  development  which 
the  State  should  receive. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  department  to  curb  this  interest  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  insure  these  fields  against  over-production,  but  many 
problems  have  entered  into  the  question,  and  in  order  that  the  depart- 
ment may  have  adequate  power  to  solve  th^se  problems,  the  legislature 
will  be  asked  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  department  by  such  laws  as 
will  give  the  State  absolute  control  in  the  government  of  the  fields  and 
the  use  of  the  gas. 

GEOLOOT 

The  Department  of  Conservation  plans  to  establish  a  division  of 
geological  survey  at  an  early  date,  recognizing  the  great  necessity  for  such 
work  in  the  State. 

A  thorough  survey  should  be  made  of  the  entire  resources  of  the 
State,  and  a  complete  topographic  map  made.  So  for,  only  about  ten 
percent  of  the  State  has  been  mapped,  nearly  all  of  this  work  having  been 
done  in  South  Louisiana. 

It  would  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  State  at  this  time  to  have 
information  on  the  clay  deposits  of  the  State,  the  development  of  which 
in  connection  with  its  great  natural  gas  resources  would  add  much  to  the 
State's  industrial  life. 

A  survey  such  as  is  contemplated  would  be  of  much  value  to  the 
farmer,  giving  him  the  elevations  of  his  land,  and  assisting  him  to  more 
easily  drain  his  fields  and  to  analyze  and  classify  soils.     It  would  be  of 
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value  to  the  highway  engineer,  giving  him  the  elevations  of  any  proposed 
roads,  and  assisting  him  in  locating  materials  for  highways.  The  estab- 
lishment of  bench  marks  is  also  an  important  and  necessary  work. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has  the  assurance  of  government 
authorities,  through  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  match  dollars  with  the  State  in  such  work  to  an  extent  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  a  year.  This  is  an  opportunity  which  the  State  should 
take  advantage  of. 

FOBBSTBT 

The  forestry  division,  like  the  minerals  division,  has  expanded 
enormously  under  an  adequate  appropriation.  An  article  in  the  new 
constitution  of  the  State  declaring  that  forestry  shall  be  practiced  in  the 
State,  the  passage  of  the  general  forestry  act  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1920,  under  the  present  administration,  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  sum  of  $60,000  out  of  the  severance  tax  on  timber  severed  from 
the  soil  has  enabled  this  department  to  organize  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
forestry  division  to  enable  that  division  to  function  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  givei  assurance  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
its  great  virgin  forest  wealth  will  be  conserved,  and  that  in  the  years 
to  come  there  will  be  new  forests,  at  least  in  part,  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  have  been  cut  out. 

The  State,  in  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  has  done  much  forward 
work  in  establishing  a  sound  forestry  policy.  Under  the  direction  of 
far-visioned  men,  wise  forestry  laws  had  already  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  State,  but  it  was  not  until  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1920,  under  the  present  administration,  that  a  fund  was  set 
aside  for  the  support  of  the  forestry  work  of  the  State,  in  any  way 
adequate  to  enable  the  department  to  produce  the  results  desired. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  appropriation  of  $60,000  a  year,  the 
forestry  division  of  the  department,  under  the  direction  of  a  technically- 
trained,  experienced  forester,  the  State  has  taken  a  position  in  this  work 
which  has  brought  it  recognition  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  and 
Louisiana  is  now  conceded  to  be  more  advanced  than  any  state  in  the 
South  in  its  forestry  policy  and  its  forestry  work. 

To  do  this,  it  has  taken  a  great  amount  of  educational  work.  The 
forestry  division  has  a  well-organized  force  of  rangers,  and  it  has  been 
our  policy  to  send  our  representatives  thoughout  the  various  communities 
of  the  State  on  campaigns  of  education  for  the  protection  of  the  forests 
against  fire  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  seed  trees  for  natural  reforesta- 
tion. 

We  are  much  encouraged  in  this  work,  for  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  there  is  being  built  up  a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  which  will  be  a  great  driving  force  behind  this  move- 
ment in  the  years  to  come. 
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At  the  present  time^  our  statistics  show,  we  have  approximately 
12,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  land  in  the  State.  About  8,000,000  acres  of 
these  lands  are  in  the  pine  belt,  and  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
under  proper  reforestation  methods,  pine  trees  will  attain  merchantable 
growth  in  thirty-five  to  forty  years.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
these  trees  will  attain  a  growth  of  sufficient  size  for  pulp  wood  in 
eighteen  to  twenty  years.  It  has  further  been  shown  that  in  the  culti- 
vation and  administration  of  these  forests,  after  a  short  period  of  years, 
there  will  be  an  annual  harvest  of  woods  for  various  purposes. 

Is  it  not  a  wise  policy,  therefore,  that  this  work  should  be  pressed 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  that  we  should  not  permit  our  State  to  become 
divested  entirely  of  the  once  magnificent  virgin  forests? 

The  Department  of  Conservation  believes  that  of  the  vast  area  of 
cut-over  lands  in  the  State,  a  large  percentage  of  it  is  now  or  will  eventu- 
ally be  available  for  agricultural  development,  but  the  department  also 
believes  that  the  percentage  of  land  which  will  not  be  available  for  agri- 
cultural development  for  a  consid^able  period  of  years  should  also  be 
used  for  the  growing  of  trees.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
State  itself  encourage  this  work  to  the  fullest  extent  through  proper  laws 
and  adequate  appropriation. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  work  to  which  we  call  your  especial 
attention;  that  is,  the  organization  of  the  boys'  reforestation  clubs, 
organized  along  the  lines  of  the  boys'  corn  clubs  or  pig  clubs. 

During  the  past  year,  there  was  organized  in  our  boys'  reforestation 
clubs  660  boys  with  plots  under  their  direction  from  one  to  five  acres  in 
extent.  It  was  really  inspiring  to  see  the  progress  made  by  these  lads. 
Prizes  amounting  to  $500  were  offered  by  the  Great  Southern  Lumber 
Company  of  Bogalusa  through  its  manager,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sullivan.  Prizes 
were  also  offered  through  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  police  juries  of 
the  State.  This  movement  has  become  a  fixed  policy  and  promises  enor- 
mous results. 

We  say  to  the  farmer  now,  **Set  aside  a  small  tract  of  your  land  not 
available  for  agriculture  and  entrust  it  to  your  boy  for  the  growing  of 
trees.  Let  the  trees  grow  up  with  the  boy.  It  will  be  like  taking  a  life 
insurance  policy  for  him,  and  in  the  years  to  come  you  will  see  dotted 
on  the  farms  throughout  the  broad  areas  of  the  State  wood  plots  which 
in  the  future  will  add  iinmensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

The  summer  school  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Conservation 
with. the  co-operation  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  has  been  a 
marked  success.  Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hardtner,  the 
school  this  year  will  be  held  at  Urania,  Louisiana,  on  the  camp  site  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School,  which  now  holds  its  annual  graduation  exercises 
at  that  point.  The  registration  already  indicates  that  the  summer  school 
will  have  a  capacity  attendance. 
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The  forestry  division  has  had  its  greatest  encouragement  through  the 
setting  aside  of  some  20,000  acres  of  land  at  Urania  under  contract  with 
the  Urania  Lumber  Company,  and  through  the  splendid  co-operation 
which  has  been  given  to  the  department  by  the  Honorable  Henry  E. 
Hardtner,  a  member  of  the  forestry  advisory  board,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  forestry  in  the  country. 

The  demonstration  made  at  Urania  should  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical of  the  practicability  of  reproducing  pine  forests  profitably  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  Forestry  Advisory  Board  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  act  in 
an  adivsory  capacity  with  this  department,  composed  of  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Hardtner  of  Urania,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sullivan  of  Bogalusa,  Mr.  W.  T, 
Woodring  of  Lake  Charles,  and  Professor  J.  G.  Lee  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Baton  Rouge,  is  serving  the  State  in  a  most  patriotic-  manner,  coun- 
seling with  the  department  in  the  administration  of  this  important  work, 
without  compensation. 

GAME 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  protection  and  development 
of  the  game  resources  of  the  State  is  really  remarkable. 

We  can  look  back  just  a  few  years  to  the  time  when  certain  species 
of  game  native  to  Louisiana  were  threatened  with  absolute  extinction, 
while  today  from  every  section  of  the  State  comes  the  most  encouraging 
reports  of  the  increase  of  species  of  every  kind. 

This  has  been  brought  about  through  the  proper  administration  of 
wise  laws  for  the  protection  of  game.  The  State  has  been  conservative, 
but  it  has  been  firm  in  the  passage  and  administration  of  these  laws,  and 
although  we  met  with  antagonism  at  first,  we  are  now  receiving  the  most 
gratifying  support  and  co-operation  from  every  section  of  the  State,  and 
the  results  are  startling. 

Game  is  distinctly  an  asset  to  the  people  of  the  State :  it  is  a  great 
incentive  for  outdoor  recreation  and  healthful  sport.  It  brings  our 
citizens  into  closer  communion  with  nature.  Legitimate  sport  should  be 
encouraged  to  the  highest  degree,  and  it  has  always  been  our  effort  to 
do  this. 

Carefully  compiled  statistics  show  that  in  practically  all  of  the  species 
that  inhabrt  Louisiana,  an  increase  is  shown.  In  the  upland  districts, 
the  quail  shooting  .has  been  most  excellent.  The  birds  have  increased 
enormously,  and  good  sport  has  been  obtained.  This  also  can  be  said 
of  doves. 

In  practically  all  sections  of  the  State,  squirrels  have  been  plentiful 
and  although  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  a  limited  season  on  rabbits, 
they  also  have  been  very  plentiful. 
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The  wild  waterfowl  have  increased  enormously,  due  to  the  passage 
of  State  and  Federal  laws  for  their  protection.  The  elimination  of 
spring  shooting  has  been  most  effective  and  the  elimination  of  the  market 
hunter  has  assisted  materially  rin  producing  this  result. 

The  setting  aside  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  philantrophic  act,  includ- 
ing the  gift  of  Marsh  Island  from  the  Russell  Sage  FoundSation,  and  the 
State  Game  Preserve  from  Messrs.  Ward  and  Mcllhenny  has  placed 
Louisiana  in  the  forefront  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  game  protection. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been  set  aside  a  tract  of  60,000  acres 
of  land  for  use  as  a  public  shooting  ground.  A  club  house  has  been 
erected  on  these  grounds  and  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  sportsmen 
of  Louisiana.  Here  any  citizen  of  the  State  who  is  the  possessor  of  a 
one  dollar  hunting  license  can  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  first-class  up-to- 
date  sportsmen's  club.  In  this  movement  also,  Louisiana  leads  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  giving  to  its  citizens  adequate  return  for  their  co- 
operation in  the  protection  of  game. 

The  establishment  of  the  public  duck  shooting  grounds  with  a  com- 
plete club  house  has  placed  Louisiana  in  a  unique  position,  Louisiana 
being  the  first  State  iin  the  Union  to  attempt  such  a  project. 

The  big  game  of  the  State  is  also  coming  back  in  a  most  encouraging 
way.  Our  most  serious  obligation  has  been  in  the  protection  of  deer 
against  floods,  necessitating  the  concentration  of  a  large  number  of  our 
wardens  in  service.  The  authorities  in  the  various  parishes  throughout 
the  flooded  districts  have  been  most  energetic  in  their  support  of  this 
work,  and  the  killing  of  deer  during  the  period  of  high  water  has  been 

minimized.  

TUK 

The  fur  industry  of  Louisiana  has  developed  into  an  asset  of  the 
State  of  the  highest  importance.  Our  estimates  indicate  that  the  value 
of  the  fur  crop  during  the  season  of  1921-1922  will  amount  to  between 
three  and  four  million  dollars.  In  some  of  the  parishes,  particularly  on 
the  lower  coast,  the  sale  of  the  furs  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the 
agricultural  crops  has  been  their  salvation  against  disaster. 

The  department  has  been  much  embar rased  in  the  enforcement  of 
its  fur  laws  and  the  collection  of  the  severance  tax  by  an  injunction 
suit  brought  by  certain  fur  dealers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  against 
the  collection  of  this  tax.  Through  the  Attorney  Generars  office,  this 
suit  has  been  won  in  the  lower  court  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is 
now  awaiting  either  an  adjustment  or  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  there  is  any  complication 
in  this  law,  it  should  be  corrected  at  this  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  administration  of  the  game  division,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  emplay  possibly  a  larger  number  of  representatives  than  in  any 
other  division  of  the  department's  work  due  to  the  large  territory  to  be 
covered.  However,  the  game  division  is  self-supporting  through  the  sale 
of  its  dollar  hunting  licenses. 
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Wlhen  we  consider  the  vast  waterways  in  Louisiana,  about  4700 
miles  of  navigable  streams,  approximately  600  miles  of  coast  line  with 
innumerable  inland  lakes,  bays,  bayous,  and  lagoons,  we  can  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  State's  fisheries  and  what  they  mean  to  the  people. 

The  commercial  fresh  water  fisheries  alone  bring  to  those  engaged 
in  that  industry  two-and-a-half  to  three  million  dollars  per  year.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  common  commercial  species  of  fresh 
waiter  fish  such  as  catfish,  buffalo,  and  gaspergou. .  The  buffalo  fish 
industry  Jias  been  recognized  as  one  of  such  great  importance  that  the 
Federal  government,  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
operates  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Conservation  a  fish  hatch- 
ery in  the  State  for  the  restocking  of  the  streams  with  this  valuable 
species  of  commercial  fish. 

The  operation  of  this  hatchery  have  been  remarkablie,  eighty  million 
young  fish  having  been  hatched  and  placed  in  the  streams  during  the 
spawning  season  of  1922.  The  effect  of  this  work,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  is  now  evident ;  the  buffalo  fish  indus- 
try promises  to  treble  itself  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
catfish.  Although  as  yet  no  catfish  hatcheries  are  in  operation  in  the 
State,  the  seasons  for  their  protection  have  been  enforced  strictly,  enabling 
the  species  to  reproduce  naturally. 

In  addition  to  the  department's  work  in  upbuilding  the  commercial 
fresh  water  fish  industry,  the  department  has  made  great  progress  in 
restocking  the  streams  with  game  fish,  and  in  the  enforrcement  of  the 
laws  for  their  protection.  There  is  nothing  which  means  more  to  the 
general  citizenry  in  their  recreation  and  sport  than  fishing,  and  it  has 
been  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  so  protect  the  streams  in  which 
game  fish  are  found  so  abundantly,  restocking  those  which  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  depleted. 

With  this  in  view,  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  constructing 
a  game  fish  hatchery  in  the  center  of  the  State,  near  Alexandria,  from 
which  fish  can  be  distributed  to  all  sections  of  the  State  at  a  minimum 
cost  upon  application. 

The  department  undertakes  annually  the  rescue  of  fish  which  are 
entrapped  in  barrow  pits  and  low  places  left  by  the  receding  waters  of 
the  overflow  districts,  which  would  soon  dry  up,  leaving  the  fish  stranded. 
These  fish  are  placed  in  the  streams  of  the  State,  and  millions  of  them 
are  saved  in  this  way. 

The  salt  water  fisheries  of  the  State,  which  are  also  large,  have  been 
governed  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  them  against  the  use  of  illegal  tackle 
and  the  marketing  of  undersized  fish.  These  fisheries  as  well  as  the 
fresh  water  fisheries  show  marked  improwement. 
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The  fisheries  division  of  the  department  supervises  the  shrimp,  crab, 
turtle,  and  frog  industries.  From  the  report  of  the  fisheries  division 
can  be  noted  a  remarkable  development  of  the  shrimp  industry,  which 
has  grown  to  enrmous  proportions  through  proper  government. 

Altogether,  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  very  proud  of  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  protection  and  upbuilding  of 
the  State's  fisheries,  which  mean  so  much  riot  only  in  furnishing  a  splen- 
did food  asset  to  the  people,  but  affords  profit  and  livelihood  to  thous- 
ands of  its  citizens. 

OTSTEBS 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  Louisiana  has  a  larger  percentage 
of  territory  available  for  oyster  culture  than  any  other  section  of  the 
Union.  It  is  also  an  admitted  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  produce  oysters 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  requiring  less  labor  and  effort  than  in 
any  other,  and  the  State  is  making  much  progress  in  the  development 
of  this  great  natural  resource. 

The  oyster  industry,  however,  is  subject  to  many  set-backs.  The 
oyster  crop  is  affected  by  drouth  as  well  as  by  an  excess  of  rain.  It  is 
affected  by  tidal  storms  as  well  as  by  overflows,  and  it  has  suffered  from 
all  of  these  conditions  during  the  past  few  years.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  industry  has  felt  the  effect  of  a  shortage  of  labor  and  the  high  cost 
of  gasoline.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  industry  is  forging  ahead, 
is  in  a  healthy  condition,  showing  some  gain  over  the  previous  year. 

In  no  section  where  oysters  are  grown  are  they  of  better  flavor 
than  in  Louisiana,  and  nowhere  else  are  they  harvested  under  better  con- 
ditions of  sanitation.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  contaminate 
the  Louisiana  oyster  as  the  reefs  are  generally  found  in  isolated  bays 
and  bayous,  far  away  from  any  sewage  contamination. 

The  oyster  affords  a  cheap  and  wholesome  food  supply.  Its  culti- 
vation means  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  people,  and  it  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  department  to  encourage  and  foster  the  indus- 
try to  the  fullest  extent.  The  chief  deterrent  to  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  in  the  State  in  the  competitive  rates  of  freight  which  have  been 
much  to  Louisiana's  disadvantage.  But  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the 
business  will  continue  to  grow. 

In  the  administration  of  this  division  of  our  work,  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  law  to  assess  only  such  tax  as  is  necessary  to  govern  and 
protect  this  asset.  The  oyster  bottoms  are  leased  for  cultivatioji  at  one 
dollar  an  acre  and  a  tax  of  ^^^z  cents  a  barrel  is  charged  on  the  harvested 
crop. 

The  revenue  from  this  source  is  largely  used  in  the  proper  inspec- 
tions of  the  reefs,  the  patrolling  of  boundary  lines,  and  the  planting  of 
shells  in  depleted  areas  so  that  the  supply  will  be  replaced.  In  aff  of 
this  work,  the  Department  of  Conservation  has  put  forth  its  best  effort. 
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Lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  State's  resources  and  the  necessity 
of  their  protection  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  which  we  have 
had  to  overcome  in  the  administration  of  this  work. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Department  to  publish 
and  disseminate  as  broadly  as  possible  information  pertaining  to  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  their  proper  government.  With  this  end  in 
view,  it  has  been  necessary  to  issue  from  time  to  time  a  series  of  bulle- 
tins which  have  been  broadcasted  throughout  the  State.  The  publications 
have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  through  them  we  have  been  able  to 
put  forth  convincing  arguments  as  to  the  importance  of  this  service. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Conservation  has  published  a  report  on 
the  Monroe  gas  field  and  its  value;  a  report  on  the  lignite  deposits  of 
the  State,  which  was  very  extensive;  a  report  on  forestry  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  forests  and  of  reforesting  denuded  lands ; 
a  report  on  the  game  and  other  wild  life  of  the  State,  and  preliminary 
pipe  line  report  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  natural  gas.  All  these 
publications  are  invaluable  in  the  State's  development  and  future  pros- 
perity. 

I  respectfully  refer  the  readers  of  this  report  to  the  statistical  re- 
ports of  the  various  divisions  for  more  complete  information  upon  which 
I  have  touched  in  only  a  general  way. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  L.  ALEXANDER. 

Commissioner. 
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Report  of  the  Engineering  Division 

By  FRANK  T.  PAYNE,  Engineer. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  this  division  during 
the  past  two  years: 

SUBVET  OF  POINTE  ATT  FEB  SHELL  BEEF. 

This  reef,  composed  of  dead  oyster  shells,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  having  an  area  of  two  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  and  five  one-hundredths  acres,  and  is  estimated  to 
contain  fifty  million  cubic  yards  of  shells.  It  has  been  leased  to  private 
individuals,  based  on  this  survey,  who  are  to  remove  the  shells  for 
commercial  purposes,  paying  the  State  a  royalty  thereon.  This  royalty 
will  yield  to  the  State  about  two  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($2,500,0()().O()).  Work  is  now  actively  progressing  on  this  contract 
from  which  the  State  is  drawing  royalty. 

SUBVET  OF  ATCHAFALAYA  BAT,  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  END  OF  MASSE 

ISLAND  AND  POINTE  AU  FEB  BEEF 

ALSO 

GOTE  BLANCHE  BAT  AND  WEST  COTE  BLANCHE  BAT. 

This  area  comprises  about  three  thbusand  acres  and  contains  oyster 
shells  estimated  at  one  hundred  million  cubic  yards.  It  has  also  been 
leased  to  private  individuals,  who  are  to  remove  these  shells,  and  the 
royalty  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  the  State  will  amount  to  about  seven 
million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($7,500,000.00). 

Marsh  Island 

The  Marsh  Island  survey  was  made  to  determine  its  topographical 
features  and  locate  lands  owned  by  parties  other  than  the  State  and  not 
included  in  the  reservation. 

Bockf  eUer  Foundation 

A  survey  of  this  tract,  situated  partly  in  Vermilion  Parish  and 
partly  in  Cameron  Parish,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in 
Township  15,  Ranges  3  and  4  West,  Township  16,  Ranges  2,  3,  4  and  5 
West  and  Township  12,  Ranges  2  and  3  West,  and  comprising  eighty 
eight  thousand  acres,  approximately,  is  now  being  done  to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  as  well  as  to  determine  topographical 
features. 

The  survey  so  far  reveals  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  excess 
of  that  sold  by  the  State.  On  completion  of  the  w'ork,  this  excess  acreage 
will  be  tabulated  and  a  report  made  to  cover  same. 
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This  preserve  is  situated  at  the  moutlh  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  lies  between  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  Pass  a  L'Outre  on  the 
north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  east,  and  comprises 
about  sixty  thousand  acres.  Complete  topographic  and  hydrog^aphic 
surv  eys  were  made,  and,  based  on  this  survey,  this  area  was  set  aside  by 
the  General  Assembly  (Act  52  of  1921)  as  a  public  shooting  ground. 
Copy  of  map  of  survey  was  furnished  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
office,  wrho  will  embody  it  in  their  charts. 

GAS  PIPE  LINE  8UBVET. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Governor,  received  through  you, 
a  surviey  was  made  of  several  routes  from  the  Monroe  Gas  Fields  to 
New  Orleans.  This  work  is  embodied  in  the  report  submitted  under 
date  of  April  7,  1922,  and  which  you  transmitted  to  the  Governor. 

Aside  from  the  work  above  enumerated,  numerous  surveys  have  been 
made  in  different  sections  of  the  State  in  locating  gravel  and  shell  deposits, 
as  occasion  demanded,  through  application  by  private  individuals  to 
remove  the  materials  from  the  soil. 

BOYALTIE8  PAID. 
Based  on  Engineering  Examinations  and  Surveys 

For  the  year  January  1,  1920  to  January  1,  1921 $15,900.49 

For  the  year  January  1,  1921  to  January  1,  1922 13,460.60 

BEOOBIMENDATIOKS. 

1.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  Rockfeller  Foundation 
survey  be  completed,  as  it  is  essential  to  establish  the  boundaries  thereof 
aside  from  the  larger  acreage  that  will  accrue  to  the  State  through 
previous  imperfect  and  erroneous  surveys. 

2.  The  making  of  a  hydrographic  survey  of  that  part  of  the  Louisi- 
ana coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  east  to  Bayou 
Lafourche. 

This  entire  territory,  as  related  to  inland  waterways,  is  uncharted 
and  as  most  of  our  oyster  grounds  lie  within  the  bounds  above  noted, 
maps  and  charts  are,  therefore,  very  important  in  order  that  leases  can 
be  correctly  plotted  thereon. 

3.  To  make  a  topographic  survey  and  to  establish  permanent  bench 
marks,  with  datum  line  of  mean  Gulf  level,  throughout  the  State. 
There  is  an  immediate  and  urgent  demand  for  this  work  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Louisiana. 

4.  To  make  surveys  and  locate  the  meander  lines  of  all  streams, 
whose  bottoms  are  the  property  of  the  State.  This  is  especially  applica- 
ble to  certain  streams  in  the  Monroe  gas  fields. 
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Report  of  Minerals  Division 

By  BEN  K.  STROUD,  Supervisor. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODnCTION 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  in  common  with  other  oil  and  gas  producing 
States,  was,  in  1919  and  1920  very  actively  prospected  for  oil  and  gas. 
A  great  deal  of  wildcatting  was  done  and  most  of  the  acreage  of  North 
Louisiana  was  under  lease. 

During  the  fall  of  1920,  however,  wildcatting  began  to  lag,  due  to 
the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Early  in  1921,  prices  of 
crude  oil  began  to  drop:  the  incentive  caused  by  high  prices  was  thus 
'removed  and  drilling  fell  off  to  a  minimum.  Many  failures  of  small 
companies  were  recorded  during  this  period,  particularly  among  those 
companies  having  small  production.  The  larger  companies  also  curtailed 
expensc.s  in  order  U>  firofitably  produce  oil  at  the  current  price  of  one 
I$1,n0)  dollar  jjcr  barrel.  The  decline  in  price,  from  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  (^S.-IOJ  per  barrel  began  in  February*  19^>1  and  the  price  of 
nu(*  ($1,00)  per  barrel  wa^  reached  in  April  and  May.  In  November. 
1!V^1  prices  went  to  two  ($'^J.M,>)  dollar!^  and  this  present  price  will  no 
doubt  stnnulate  activities  somewhat  for  the  coming  year  of  1922. 

NEW  FIELDS 

Dnnn^  li>"in,  only  one  lieUl  of  ini|nprtance  was  brought  in.  namely: 
rin^  TslrLJKl  dee|>.  The  first  well  in  tbi?^  field  came  in  December  ^0,  1920 
and  it  may  really  lie  reganle<l  as  a  l!*'il  find.  The  year  li**n  was  more 
fortunate,  for  the  Hnynesville  and  I'ellevue  Oil  Fields  and  the  Xorth 
Webster  gas  area  ^ve^v  discovered  tlurin);  the  year. 

Among:  sDialler  rlisoiveries  may  be  nientinned  the  Bisteneau  Gas 
Fiel<l.  Itiunville  Parish,  in  wbicli  tl)e  ],ake*=i(lf  (  )il  Company  brought  in 
tlic  first  well  March  7.  1i"lM.  It  is,  su  far.  of  local  importance  only  and 
the  full  area  <if  the  field  will  be  limite<l. 

Xn  new  fliscnvrrii^s  were  made  in  Snuth  l.ouisiana.  altbnogh  a 
certain  amovnit  r>f  wiMeattinr^  was  rlutic.  Further  development  of  a 
^nniewhat  limited  ebaraeler  also  tnnk  place  in  the  already  proved  fields. 

IVodiiction  slati'itir^  will  he  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

C\l  XPTI'.R   i 
LACK  OF  iNrORMATIOIf  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  PUBLlCATlOKa 

Thrre  has  unfnrtnna(el>  beeti  a  li*k  of  L^eneral  information  available 
tu  the  public  relalive  !o  the  miner,:d  rr'-mirees.  [»articnlarly  those  of  oil 
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and  gas,  in  the  State.  The  geological  survey  conducted  by  G.  D.  Harris 
and  assisted  in  part  by  A.  C.  Veatch  was  discontinued  in  1910  for  lack 
of  funds  and  since  that  time  no  consistent  policy  for  furnishing  infor- 
mation on  our  mineral  resources  has  been  pursued. 

Beginning  in  1898,  Harris  and  Veatch  began  field  work  in  the  North- 
ern Parishes  of  the  State  and  the  work  was  thereafter  prosecuted  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  at  intervals.  Reports  were  made  from  the 
assembled  data  in  several  different  publications,  all  of  which  are  long 
since  out  of  print. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Harris'  remarks  in  Part  V,  "Geology  and  Agriculture", 
State  of  Louisiana  publication,  1899,  are  interesting:  **The  prosecution 
of  a  well  organized  Geological  Survey  demands  an  expenditure  of  funds 
far  in  excess  of  those  now  at  our  command".  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
much  of  the  early  work  was  done  voluntarily  and  a  great  deal  of  credit 
is  due  those  men  who  labored  without  remuneration  in  a  great  scientific 
cause. 

The  state  as  a  whole  is  badly  in  need  of  a  continuance  of  Topo- 
graphic mapping  and  Economic  Geologic  research  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  proper  legislation  may  be  enacted  to  financially  provide  for  further- 
ance of  this  work. 

The  following  publications  on  the  minerals  resources  of  the  State, 
in  addition  to  the  State  report  by  Harris,  are : 

Professional  Paper  No.  4G,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
1906,  by  A.  C.  Veatch,  "Geology  and  Underground  Water  Re- 
sources of  Northern  Louisiana  and  Southern  Arkansas^*'. 

Bulletin  No.  7,  Geological  Survey  nf  ],nui5;iana,  IIHIT.  G.  D. 
Harris,  **Rock  Salt  in  Louisiana." 

Bulletin  No.  4^>9,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  lt)l(i,  by 
G.  D.  Harris,  ''Oil  and  Gas  in  Louisiana  with  a  Brief  Snniniary 
of  their  Occu ranee  in  Adjacent  States". 

Bulletin  No.  62S»,  Ignited  Stales  (rcological  Survey,  1^1^,  by 
G.  C.  Watson,  "The  CacMn  Oil  anfl  Gas  Field,  Louisiana  and 
Texas". 

Bulletin  No.  GGI  C.  United  States  Geological  Survcv,  lf>17, 
by  G.  C.  Watson  and  O.  W,  nojikins.  "Tlic  De  SotoRed  River 
Oil  and  Gas  Fields,  Louisiana**. 

These  practically  conifilete  a  list  of  puljlicatiotis  immediately  before 
and  since  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Since  l!HT.  the  folluwing  have 
been  published : — 

Bulletin  No,  8,  Department  nf  Cmiservaiiun,  March.  l!'il  hv 
Robert  Glenk,  US..  1'h.lK.  "Louisiana  Lignile^". 

Bulletin  No.  !>,  Departmrnl  of  Cnnscrvalit^n.  Ktly,  1!^2L  by 
H,  W.  Bell  and  R.  ,V  Calell.  Petroleum  lui^jiucers,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  "The  Monroe  Tias  Fiehl". 
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Bulletin  No.  11,  Department  of  Conservation,  January,   192?, 

by  W.  W.  Scott,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  co-operation  with  the 

Department  and  Ben  K.  Stroud,  *  The  Haynesville  Oil   Field, 

Claiborne  Parish,  Louisiana". 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  many  private  reports  made 

but  these  have  not  been  available  generally  to  the  public.    To  supply 

the  ever  growing  demand  for  information  on  the  State's  resources,  the 

Department  of   Conservation  plans  to  issue  shortly  a  comprenhensive 

report,  giving  in  detail  so  far  as  possible  geological  features,  sources  of 

supply  and  statistics  on  oil,  gas,  sulphur,  salt  and  other  minerals.     For 

the  above  reasons,  only  production  of  the  years  1920  and  1921  will  be 

given  in  this  report. 

CHAPTER  3 

AOnVITIBS  OF  THE  MINEBAI4i  DIVI8IOK 

During  the  past  two  years  the  necessity  for  conserving  our  natural 
resources,  particularly  those  of  gas,  has  become  more  apparent,  not  only 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  but  the  operators  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  tremendous  wastes  of  gas  in  past 
years  in  the  different  fields  but  such  causes  as  carelessly  drilled  wells  and 
wastage  on  top  the  ground  are  gradually  being  eliminated.  During  the 
early  life  of  the  Monroe  field  there  were  several  wells  improperly  drilled 
and  four  of  them  eventually  made  craters.  Of  these,  only  one  is  blowing 
at  this  time  and  steps  are  soon  to  be  taken  to  try  and  kill  the  flow, 
although  it  is  realized  that  the  condition  presents  a  difficult  problem. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  wild  wells,  craters,  etc.,  and  the  tremen- 
dous losses  of  gas  therefrom,  is  to  driil  the  wells  properly  and  to  have 
the  additional  strings  of  casing  in  the  well  necessary  to  prevent  the  well 
going  wild.  The  Monroe  operators  soon  realized  the  necessity  for  extra 
casing  and  on  March  15,  1920  the  Department  of  Conservation  passed 
a  rule  requiring  the  use  of  a  third  string  in  the  Parishes  in  which  the 
Monroe  field  is  located.  This  rule,  on  February  21,  1922,  was  made  to 
extend  to  the  North  Webster  Gas  Field  in  order  to  give  the  wells  pro- 
tection and  to  conserve  the  gas.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  the  use  of  cement  for  all  strings  of  casing  in  the  Monroe 
field  is  also  required  to  give  further  protection.  Also  that  the  casing 
comprising  the  water  string  be  tested  to  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  pounds 
within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  time  of  putting  it  into  the  well.  These 
three  rules  have  eliminated  blow  outs  in  all  the  later  wells;  wastage  at 
present  comes  from  some  of  the  older  wells  which  are  now  being  repaired, 
under  direction  of  the  Department  of  Conservation. 

Prior  to  October  18,  1921.  there  was  no  standard  basis  of  measure- 
ment of  gas  in  effect.  Operators  were  reporting  gas  production  on  various 
pressure  bases  and  the  higher  pressure  bases  had  the  result  of  under 
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measurement  of  gas.  This  was  corrected  by  Rule  No.  39  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  which  required  that  a  pressure  of  ten  (10)  ounces 
above  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  fourteen  and  four-tenths  (14.4)  pounds 
and  a  standard  of  ten:^)erature  of  sixty  (60)  degrees  Fahrenheit  be  used 
in  reporting  all  gas  for  severance  tax  purpose:.  The  effect  of  this  rule 
has  been  to  materially  increase  amounts  of  gas  reported,  thereby  giving 
additk>nal  revenue  through  the  severance  tax. 

Rule  No.  40,  which  went  into  effect  Deceriiber  4,  1921,  was  issued 
to  prevent  continued  swabbing  of  wells  through  the  water  strings.  The 
wire  line  on  which  the  swab  is  used  will  eventually  cut  holes  in  the 
casing  and  permit  water  to  enter  the  oil  horizons.  The  rule  provides 
for  swabbing  where  an  inside  protection  string  of  casing  is  used,  or 
where  for  short  periods  in  order  to  bring  in  new  wells  or  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  old  wells,  the  swab  may  be  necessary. 

These  rules  are  in  addition  to  those  already  in  print. 

While  there  have  been  several  minor  violations  of  the  rules,  there 
have  been  no  prosecutions  by  the  Minerals  Division.  Operators  some- 
times violate  the  rules  unknowingly,  while  there  have  been  a  few  cases 
of  wilful  violations.  These  latter,  however,  have  been  thoroughly  cleared 
up  in  the  interests  of  Conservation  without  resort  to  the  Law.  Opera- 
tors generally  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  Department  of  Conservation 
in  the  conservation  of  oil  and  gas  and  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
new  firms  starting  development  work  in  the  State,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  is  doing  all  possible  to  prevent  waste. 

The  Minerals  Division,  in  September,  1921,  added  an  engineering 
branch  to  its  office  at  Shreveport  and  this  work  has,  in  many  cases, 
assisted  the  operators  with  their  problems  of  drilling  and  producing 
oil  and  gas.  A  paper.  Technical  Paper  No.  1,  has  recently  been  issued 
on  "Mud  Laden  Fluids'',  together  with  tables  on  relative  weights. of 
mud  making  materials  and  special  uses  thereof  as  well  as  tables  on 
collapsing  pressures  of  casing,  showing  the  weight  of  casing  necessary 
for  a  certain  depth  of  drilling.  In  addition,  experiments  have  been  made 
on  cements,  etc.,  in  order  to  assist  the  operator  in  his  problems  of  dril- 
ling, etc.,  so  far  as  possible.  An  ever  increasing  number  of  the  operators 
are  availing  themselves  of  this  service. 

It  is  now  planned  to  make  the  Shreveport  office  a  central  collecting 
station  of  fossils  and  formations  penetrated  by  the  drill.  Geologists 
recognize  the  necessity  for  correlating  the  different  pay  horizons  and 
the  collection  of  samples  of  formation  will  be  of  extreme  importance 
in  this  work.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  and  file  away 
samples  for  preservation  and  the  Southwestern  Geological  Society, 
through  its  members,  will  classify  the  fossils  and  assist. in  determining 
the  age  and  position  of  same.  This  service  will  in  time  greatly  benefit 
both  the  operator  and  the  State  in  the  further  accurate  location  of  folds 
and  the  scientific  prospecting  of  same  for  oil  or  gas. 
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The  Minerals  Division  through  its  different  activities  should  and 
can  be  of  great  service  in  the  future  exploitation  for  oil  and  gas,  not 
only  in  the  conservaticm  of  these  great  natural  resources  but  in  the  more 
efficient  and  scientific  drilling  and  producing  branches  of  the  industr>'. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has  a  great  work  in  hand  and  one 
which  should  have  the  loyal  support  of  every  operator,  large  or  small. 
There  will  probably  always  be  a  few  who  will  see  only  the  regulatory 
powers  vested  in  the  Conunifsion  and  it  is  for  these  few  that  regulations 
are  a  necessity.  Tfaey  will  fall  into  line,  however,  when  they  realize 
that  the  Minerals  Division  represents  a  material,  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic assistance. 

CHAPTER  4 
DBVSLOPICBNT 

From  records  available  the  following  figures  relative  to  drilling 
operations  are  given: 

1920 
Caddo  Parish 

Comp.  I.  Prod.  Gas  Dry  Prod. 

January  9  705  —  _—  9 

February 9  568  1  1  7 

March 7  600  1  1  5 

April 11  620  2  1  8 

May 19  205  3  2  14 

June 7  207  —  1  6 

July 13  665             2  11 

August 16  1,185  —  3  13 

September  — -     17  686  3  4  10 

October 14  807  2  1  11 

November— -     16  1,596  1  1  14 

December 21  10,606  —  2  19 

Total 159  18,248  13  19  127 

Claiborne  Parish 

Comp.  I.  Prod.  Gas  Dry  Prod. 

January  26  241,290  .—  2  24 

February 38  99,755  _..  .—  38 

March 31  64,730  ...  4  27 

April 50  30,930  ...  2  48 

May   83  46,886  ...  13  70 

June 61  18,730  ._.  12  39 

July   65  19,896  ...  20  45 

August 59  13,440  ...  14  45 

September 62  8,860  —  13  39 

October   41  27,757  —  8  33 

November  26  7,009  ...  7  19 

December   28  6,967  ...  5  23 

Total 660  686,798  ...  100  450 
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Red  River  Parish 

Comp.  I.  Prod. 

January   13  7,605 

February   22  6,160 

March    20  15,720 

April    36  9,660 

May    31  11,385 

June    25  1,445 

July    29  5,500 

August 35  2,750 

September 30  3,815 

October   25  632 

November  -J 16  1,834 

December 10  665 

Total 292  67,363 

Bossier  Parish 

Comp.  I.  Prod. 

January   1  

February  2  

March 3 

April    5  

May    12 

June 4  

July    3 

August 6  

September 6  80 

October   2 

November 8  95 

December 5  35 

Total 57  210 

Ouachita  Parish 


Gas 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
'} 

25 

Gas 
1 
2 
2 
3 

10 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 

31' 


Comp. 

January 1 

February 2 

March 2 

April   1 

May 2 

June 1 

July 1 

August 1 

September 1 

October 1 

November * 1 

December 1 

Total 15 


I.  Flow 

9,000,000 

15,000,000 

4,500,000 

5,000,000 

15,000,000 

12,000,000 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 


92,500,000 


Dry 


1 

4 
2 

4 
2 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 

2(5 


Gas 
1 
2 


Prod. 
11 
21 
IS 
28 
26 
16 
26 
28 
26 
23 
12 
6 
241 


Dry         Prod. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
4 
22 


2 

1 
4 

Dry 


11 


1 
1 
4 
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Morehouse  Parish 


Comp. 

January  ^ __ 

February — 

March 1 

April   1 

May 

June : 2 

July I 

August 1 

September I 

October 

November 

December  1 

Total 8 


I.  Flow 


15,000,000 
10,000,000 

32,000,000 
7,000,000' 
3,500,000 


07,500,000 


Comp. 

January    1 

February   - 

March _.__.__       i 

\pril  ..--.--_.   - S 

Ma>    4 

luni'   ___,^_, ,,_,,_,,,  ;i 

July ..._...-.._.  II 

Aui^^nst ]1 

SL'])[eml)cr ^-_-,, V\ 

i  Jcliibcr    ^ ..^_.^__  t1 

XnvemluT    ^^^^^  S 

Ocrtniher^^ , ^_  13 

Total S5 


De  Soto 

I.   Prod. 
25 


150 


iJO 
1JI25 
;iS(l 
2,5  15 
5T(i 
VuVJ 
07IJ 


Gas 
1 


1 
4 


A 


I'vfnv    Pmusji 


Ti^tal- 


\  nillp. 


25,(inoji(in 


Gas 


1 

I 
a 

s 
n 

21 


Gas 
I 


Drv 


Dry        Prol. 


Drv 


CONDENSED  SUMMARY  OF   OPEKATXONS^NORTH  LOmSIANA. 


riailjHrni- 

\\r    Sntn 

[\t'J    UiviT 


<.  « ini]i 

^5n 
._   2!i2 


I,    Cniit. 
I>,2l.s 


Gas 
l.i 

1!» 


Dry 
!!► 

2i; 


rrod. 

i-i: 
4:10 

41 
241 
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22 

11 

4 

6 

1 



2 

34 

108 

229 
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Bossier 57  210 

Ouachita    15  

Morehouse 8  

Union 1  

Misc.  Ph. 3G  

Total 1,203  676,538             108             229             866 

CONDENSED  SUMMARY  OF  OPEBATION8— SOUTH  LOXHSIANA. 

1920 

Comp.  I.  Prod.            Gas 

Acadia   8  298 

Allen  — ^ 2  

Beauregard 1  —  — 

Calcasieu   13  1,360 

Cameron    2  — 

Evangeline 2  — 

Jefferson  Davis 4  — 

Lafourche 2  — 

La  Salle 3  

Orleans 2  

St.  Landry 1  

St.  Martin T  200 

Vernon    4  

Total 51  1,858 

OPERATIONS  BT  DISTRICTS  FOR  1921. 

Caddo  Parish 

Comp.  L  Prod.           Gas 

January   31  1,647 

February   27  932                 1 

March 13  738 

April 17  375 

May    5  70 

June   8  100 

July    3  2,785 

August 6  965 

September 2  10 

October   4  84                 1 

November 7  665            

December 10  204 

Total 133  8,575                 2 


Dry 

Prod. 

4 

4 

2 



1 



5 

8 

2 



2 



4 



2 



3 



2 



1 

3 

4 

4 



35 

16 

Dry 

Prod. 

4 

27 

6 

20 

1 

12 

4 

13 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 



6 

1 

1 

1  • 

2 



7 

o 

8 

•»  1 

104 
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Dry 

Prod. 

17 

29 

5 

i: 

33 

4 

r 

8 

7 

8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

78 

75 
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Claiborne  Parish 

Homer  District 

Comp.  I.  Prod.           Gas 

January   46  40.020 

February   22  4T,2a5 

March 40  23,960 

April 15  4,487 

May   15  7,840 

June  3  60 

July    3  25 

August 4  300 

September 4  60  

October 

November 

December 1  

Total 153  124,007 


Claiborne  Parish 

Haynesville  District 

Comp.  I.  Prod.           Gas           Dry        Prod 

June   5  8,940 

July    — 4  1,824 

August 8  11,469 

September . 11  13,384 

October   8  10.580 

November   31  33,170 

December 39  30,463 

Total 106  109,830 

Comp.  I.  Prod. 

January   14  912 

February 18  3,239 

March    14  2,215 

April 10  2,115 

May    4  75 

June  5  75 

July 5  25 

August 2  500 

September 3  25 

October   2  

November   1  1,500 

December 3  1,555 

Total 81  12,236 


_ 

1 

4 

_ 

1 

3 

.- 

2 

6 

- 

2 

9 

8 

31 

'~ 

~~" 

_ 

6 

.33 

- 

12 

94 

IS 

Dry 

Prod. 

2 

5 

1 

_ 

9 

9 

6 

8 

6 

3 

. 

4 

3 

1 

1 



. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

"l 

7 

36 

3 

38 
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Red  River  Parish 


Comp. 

January   13 

February 14 

March 4 

April 8 

May   4 

June .6 

July    

August 4 

September ..      2 

October   ,.       1 

November 

December 1 

Total 57 


I. 


Prdd. 

1,190 

76 

20 

565 

355 

190 

160 
65 


85 
2,706 


Bossier  Parish 
Comp.         I.  Prod. 

January   4  91 

February  3  90 

March   3 

April 3 

May  2 

June 2 

July   „ 

August «» 

September 2 

October   ,.       2 

November   ««  ._ 

December 2  1,500 

Total 23  1,681 

Ouachita  Parish 


Gas 

"'3 
1 
1 


Gas 
1 


Comp. 
January 2 

February 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

September    

October 

November 

December 

Total 11 


I.  Flow 
33,500,000 


27,000,000 
17,000,000 

6,000,000 
13,000,000 


2,000,000 

16,000,000 

114,500,000 


Dry 
3 
9 
2 
1 
1 
3 


21 

Dry 
1 
2 
1 
3 


10 


Gas 
2 


Prod. 
10 
2 
1 
6 
3 
3 

"2 
2 


1 

30 


Prod. 
2 
1 


1 
4 


Dry 

"  i 
1 
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Morehouse  Parish 

Comp.  1.  Flew  Gas          Dn- 

January 1  11,000,000  1 

February 1  3,500,000  .     1 

March 1  5,000,000  1 

April 3  24,000,000  3 

May 

June 

July 1  33,000.000  1 

August 

September 3  11,000,000  2                1 

October 1            —                1 

November __  

December 1  15,0(0.000  1 

Total 12  102,5C0,0(;0  10                i 

Union  Parish 

Comp.  I.  Flow 

October 1  

November 1  6,000,000 

December   2  4,000,000 

Total 4  10,000,000 

OOKDiSNSED    SUMMARY    OF    OPERATIONS— NORTH    LOXHSIANA. 

1921 


as 

Dr)' 

•f 

1 

1    '» 



1 

1 

2 

'} 

Comp. 

I.   Prod. 

Gas 

Dry 

Prod. 

Caddo  

133 

8,575 

2 

27 

104 

Homer 

153 

124,007 

— 

78 

75 

Haynesville 

106 

10i),830 

— — — 

12 

.  n 

De  Soto 

81 

12,236 

t 

36 

38 

Red  River 

57 

2,706 
1,681 

6 
J) 

21 
10 

30 

Bossier 

23 

4 

Ouachita 

.   --         11 

8 
10 

3 
2 

Morehouse 

12 

Union 

4 

2 

2 

_— 

Misc.  Ph. 

54 

13 

40 

•    1 

Total 

(534 

250,035 

57 

231 

34G 

CONDENSED    SUMMARY    OF  OPERATIONS— SOUTH  LOUISIANA. 

1921 

Comp.  I.  Prod.  Gas  Dry         Prod. 

Acadia 6  425  3               3 

Allen 1  __.  .__  1 

Avoyelles  _« 1                   1  ... 

Calcasieu 8  305  3               b 
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Cameron   

2 



2 

Evangeline 

o 

_— — 

_  _— 

2 

— _— 

Iberia 

.) 

8 



1 

1 

Iberville 

1 





J 



JeflF.  Davis 

4 



, 

St.  Martin 

13 

no 



IJ 

•i 

St.  Mary 

1 

— 



] 



Terrebonne  

1 



1 

_-. 



Total 

12 

848 

1 

30 

11 

The  Department  of  Conservation  records  show  the  following  statistics 

relative  to  permits 

issued, 

and  abandonments,  etc : — 

Parish 

Drill 

Deepen 

Abandon 

Totals 

1920- 

-1921 

1920—1921 

1920—1921     1920- 

-1921 

Acadia 

—  12 

7 

0 

10 

5 

17 

17 

34 

Allen 

™     2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Assumption 

...      0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Avoyelles    

—     1 

'?, 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Beauregard 

-.-     0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Bienville 

—     7 

9 

1 

0 

5 

•        1 

13 

16 

Bossier   

— >  52 

33 

0 

0 

11 

10 

63 

43 

Caddo  

—  109 

111 

33 

61 

152 

86 

354 

258 

Calcasieu 

.__  30 

14 

18 

15 

33 

7 

81 

3G 

Caldwell 

_—     3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Cameron 

-_- .     3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Catahoula 

—     1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Claiborne   

__-553 

101 

25 

12 

85 

98 

663 

511 

De  Soto 

—  91 

35 

0 

0 

30 

37 

121 

n 

Evangeline 

— .     0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Franklin 

-_-     0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Grant 

—     2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Iberia 

—     0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Iberville    

-_-     1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Jackson 

— _     2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Jefferson  Davis  __ 

—     9 

4 

1 

1 

10 

3 

20 

8 

La  Salle 

---     1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
2 

0 
1 

4 
6 

0 

Lincoln   

—     4 

1 

Morehouse 

-—  12 

10 

0 

0 

1 

3 

13 

13 

Natchitoches 

—     3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Orleans 

...     1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ouachita 

..-  21 

15 

0 

2 

0 

3 

21 

30 

Rapides 

—     3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Red  River 

—252 

35 

9 

5 

55 

70 

316 

110 

Richland 

—     2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Sabine 

5 

C 

0 

•3 

••w 

3 

7 

9 

St.  Landry 

—     0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Parish  Drill  Deepen  Abandon  Totals 

1920—1921     1920—1921     1920—1921     1920 — 1921 

St.  Martin 8.        14           2           5           0          8         10  27 

St.  Mary 0200010  3 

Terrebonne 14          110          2           2  7 

Union    11           2           0           0           5           1         16  3 

Vernon   3           010206  0 

Webster    9         27           0           0           9           9         18  36 

West  Feliciana 1100001  1 

Winn 0400040  8 

Totals 1275       754        91       112       415       380     1781  1246 


SUMMABT  OF  PEBBOTS  I88UED. 

Drill  Deepen        Abandon 

For    1920 1275  91  415 

1921 754  112  380 


Grand 

Total 

1781 

1246 


CHAPTER  5 


on.  AND  aXS  PBODUOnON 


The   following  tabulations  are  production  figures  by  districts   and 
by  months: — 


Month 

January  -- 
February  - 
March  — 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August   -_ 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 
Totals 


Oil  Production 

1920 

De  Soto 

Caddo 

Red  River 

Homer 

521,668 

562,309 

1,142,691 

515,127 

535,079 

1.901,385 

537,013 

594,332 

2,008,490 

481,860 

674,850 

2,105,100 

521,203 

583,637 

2,355,442 

484,650 

500,740 

2,137,540 

525,326 

489,955 

1,950,117 

529,418 

468,038 

1,823,513 

525,360 

421,620 

1,568,310 

540,640 

414,687 

1,501,144 

514.080 

372,420 

1,515,450 

556,450 

374,852 

1,426,155 

6,252,795 

5,992,519 

21,435,337 
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Month 

January  ._ 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July    

August 

September 

October 

November 
December 
Totals 


Acadia 


Edgerly 


Vinton 


12,509 

15,689 

104,622 

12,407 

12,947 

92,737 

12,604 

5,780 

55,719 

11,247 

18,737 

84,806 

12,689 

19,309 

88,120 

11,383 

21,982 

83,259 

11,817 

23,950 

80,017 

11,122 

24,724 

89,112 

11,330 

21,453 

82,262 

13,248 

25,083 

93,132 

15,012 

24,845 

94,860 

14,630 

29,573 

99,870 

49,998 

244,072 

1,048,516 

Recapitulation 

Caddo   6,252,795 

De  Soto— Red  River 5,992.519 

Homer    _-_21,435,33r 

Acadia 149,998 

Edgerly 2-14,072 

Vinton 1,048,516 

Total 35,123,237 


On.  Production 


1921 


Month  Caddo 

January   542,531 

February 489,748 

March    526,318 

April    465,030 

May    481,e399 

June    444.330 

July 432,884 

August    408.952 

September 387,300 

October   384,121 

November    369,870 

December 368.683 

Totals 5,301,166 


De  Soto 

Red  River 

Homer 

65,534 

311,147 

1,506,507 

64,092 

265,328 

1,417,460 

68,231 

300,638 

1,340,130 

70,640 

269,850 

1,442,640 

66,546 

260,462 

1,224,004 

59,760 

230,140 

1,050,090 

52,411 

215,760 

1,262.023 

60,140 

209,157 

885,485 

57.150 

198,180 

818,940 

56,699 

200,012 

809,069 

52,500 

186,570 

675,930 

51.119 

184,760 

650,349 

rt:4,822 

2,832,604 

13,082,627 
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Month                             Haynesville  Acadia  Vinton  Edgerly 

January   14,367  96,226  21,102 

February   15,756  99,989  23,107 

March 12,638  110,130  23.301 

April    11,234  102,057  15,461 

May    67,000  14,463  115,809  16,841 

June   180,000  12,730  114,460  14,706 

July 341,630  15,865  112,315  16,75.5 

August 355,659  12,500  104,720  12,203 

vScptember   359,707  11,243  98,205  15,273 

October    479,527  11,774  97,668  11.182 

Xovember   641,938  12,985  84,959  12,8(;2 

December 1,965,218  10,725  93,225  9,979 

Totals 4,390,679  156,280  1,229,763  192,772 

Recapitulation 

Caddo   5,301,166 

De   Soto   724,822 

Red   River   2,832,604 

Homer    13,082,627 

Haynesville    4'',390.679 

Acadia    ^  — .--^ ^___,__. 156,280 

\  intiin ,^__.___ ._   1.229.:(;3 

l^ilgcrlv   -,-,„,.,,__.__^_ 192,7:2 

TL.tal „— , _.,--^__..^._..^___     27,910.713 


J^KCAniLXATfOX    A.xn    C(KMr»AKlsnK 

1920  and  19?! 

1920  Iti21 

tVidrln ^_,___,L  ii/irri,:it:i  :i;jnijf;6 

I  If  Sniri    H.<\  River ,  ri.inr2.r4!>  ;irin7,i26 

Mf^nirr   .^ ,_,-. ._VIJ'M,3:i7  i;i,nH2j;27 

[  [.'iMK-vnic . l,:i!i:»,67!* 

Ar;ir!f:i ,, ^ l|!MM!?^  l^fi/iSH 

Ivli^i'rh ^n  \jn^l  1!»^,7:? 

\  inlnn        .. . l,n|s,:.Ii;  l;i'J9,7i;3 

TMiy[»._„ :t:^.l2:L2:j;  ■i:.!fln,:i3 


(lain  or  Loss 

I. 

951.6-^!l 

I. 

2,435,09:> 

L 

8,352,710 

t; 

t.390,670 

(; 

6,282 

L 

51,300 

{\ 

181,247 

L 

7,212,521 

!'\'finKir\ 
Mmvh   \ 


»*#• - -- — 


liAS  I'Knnrcrtnx 
1920 

v'j  i.r7;i',oi^[t 


Caddn 

^21,21-».102 
([34.908/168 


Claiborne 
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April    2,074,430,440  637,354,411 

May    1,834,650,600  640,087,057 

June 1,847,664,196  706,419,368 

July    1,799,752,486  842,126,137 

August   2,042,821,871  561,538,891 

September 1,998.479.222  526,082,716 

October    2,250,569,169  556,161,193 

November   2,477,676,557  601,298,552 

December 2,429,476,228  648,433,486 

Totals 26,080,064,147  7,460,937,683 


370,000 
1,654,000 

2,024,000 


Month  De  Soto  Morehouse  Ouachita 

January   349,867,750  242,600,000  1,043,790,742 

February 176,234,500  224,300,111  1,036,660,635 

March   495,972,275  238,200,000  1,105,872,118 

April    366,478,600  309,986,000  1,158,318,818 

May  - 390,940,825  271,568,000  1,233,247,607 

June    382,293,300  325,216,000  1,337,347,055 

July    312,914,975  348,047,00)  1,193,665,126 

August    226,302,700  686,042,00)  1,355;657,046 

September 261,958,900  553,402,000  1,342,425,354 

October 259,184,000  605,630,00:)  1,381,172,315 

November 240,837,800  623,366,003  1,502,358,483 

December 237,062.200  677,738,000  1,503,882,320 

Totals 3,700,047,825  5.106.095,111  15,194.397.619 


Total  for 

Month  Red  River  Terrebonne  Sabine            Month 

January 211,233,500  28,207,000  4,958,681,617 

February 107,345,000  40,666,000  4,489,522,183 

March 134,341,600  78,497,000  5,131,563,681 

April 124,353,900  92,051,000  4,762,973,169 

May 109,630,900  45,246,500  4,525,371,489 

June    165,023,200  85,451,000  4,849,414,119 

July 162,037.900  85,9^3,000  4,744,496,624 

August 159,193,100  61,156,000  5,092,711,608 

September  —  71,467,636  25,008,000  4,778,823,828 

October 47,027,016  36,369,900  5,136,113.593 

November  —  44,797,500  158,228,800  54,000         5,648,987,692 

December  ..-  31,883,600  154,108,600  63,000         5,684,301,434 

Totals 1,368,334,852  890,942,800  117,000       59,802,961,037 
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RiCCAPITULATION 

Bossier 26,080,064,147 

Caddo 7,460,937,683 

Claiborne 2,024,000 

De  Soto 3,700,047,825 

Morehouse    5,106,095,111 

Ouachita    15,194,397,619 

Red  River 1,368,334,852 

Terrebonne   890,942,800 

Sabine  >— • 117.000 

Total 59,802,961.037 


Gas  Production 

1921 

Month  Bossier  Caddo            Claiborne 

January    2,163,284,024  709,216,140            717,000 

February   1.852,721,039  565,971.929         1,181,000 

March    1,503,571,483  528,186,163         1,228,500 

April 1,480,284,800  521,754,203            861,000 

May    1,425,605,100  458,161,265            663,000 

June   1,353,173,500  437.570,152            706,000 

July 1,287,190,400  .421,237,730 

August 1,270,815,300  414,156,364 

September 1,305.422,800  407,074,636 

October   1,718,429,415  424,993,523 

November   t. 1,903,731,805  447,683,381 

December 2,488,045,996  476,951,102 

Totals 19,752,275,662  5,812,956,588         5,356,500 

Month  De  Soto  Morehouse  Ouachita 

January    259,510,400  785,193,000  1.628,105,510 

February    198,829,800  779,341.000  1,438,280,836 

March 155,920,099  852,575,000  1,520,998,510 

April   204,556,414  940,321,000  1,457,265.326 

May 175,674,953  1,150,247,000  1.365.558,638 

June    155,536,545  2,186.835,000  1,438,563,684 

July 171,710,822  2,127.060,000  1,335,812,779 

August    175,046,576  1,069,605,000  1.643,384,643 

September 173.945,499  950,543,156  1,637,012,889 

October 188,338,839  983,522,035*  1,911,921,951 

November    128,861,374  1,027,338,131  1,919,395,888 

December 136,014,075  1,080,610,601  2,101,695.585 

Totals 2,123,945,396  13,933,190,923  19,397,996.239 
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Month                                       Red  River  Terrebonne  Sabine 

January    32,977,882  46,281,000  54,000 

February 18,456,900  55,086,900  63,000 

March 68,231,700  27,231,000  72,000 

April    69,226,900  40,576,000  63,000 

May 46,957,934  22,346,000  63,000 

June 22,360,060  19,605,000  70,000 

July   20,196,784  23,867,000  841,500 

August 16,071,720  37,938,000  1,383,000 

September 14,969,980  27,461,000  570,000 

October 15,992,000  81,254,000  654,000 

November 15,311,232  180,218,000  823,500 

December 14,398,440  181,453,000  607,500 

Totals _' 355,151,532  743,316,900  5,264,500 


Month  Union 

January 3,300,000 

February   J -•—  2,000,000 

March 2,500,000 

April 2,500,000 

May    2,000,000 

June   2,500,000 

July 2,500,000 

August 2,500,000 

September 2,100,000 

October 2,000,000 

November   2,100,000 

December 1,000,000 

Totals ^27,000,000 


Totals  of  State 
by  Months 
5,628,638,956 
4,911,932,404 
4,660,514,455 
4,717,408,643 
4,647,276,890 
5,616,919,941 
5,390,417,015 
4,630,900,603 
4,519,099,960 
5,327,105,763 
5,625,463,311 
6,480,776,299 

62,156,454,240 


Recapitulation 

Bossier 19,752,275,662 

Caddo 5,812.956,588 

Claiborne 5,356,500 

De  Soto 2,123,945,396 

Morehouse 13,933,190,923 

Ouachita 19,397,996,239 

Red  River 355,151,532 

Terrebonne   743,316,900 

Sabine 5,264,500 

Union 27,000,000 

Total 62,156,454,240 
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RivCAPITULATION    AND    COMPARISON 

1920  and  1921 

1920  1921  Gain  or  Loss 

Bossier    2r>,080,0()4,147  19,752,275,662  L  6,327,788,485 

Caddo 7,460,937,683  5,812,956,588  L  1,647,981,095 

Claiborne 2,024,000  5,356,500  G  3,332,500 

De  Soto 3,700,047,825  2,123,945,396  L  1,576,102,429 

Morehouse   5,106,095,111  13,933,190,923  G  8,827,095,812 

Ouachita 15,194,397,619  19,397,996,239  G  4,203,598,620 

Red  River 1,368,334,852  355,151,532  L  1,013,183,320 

Terrebonne 890,942,800  743,316,900  L  147,625,900 

Sabine 117,000  5,264,500  .  G  5,147,500 

Union   27,000,000  G  27,000,000 

Totals 59,802,961,037  .  62,156,454,240  G  2,353,492.203 

CHAPTER  6 

OTHEB  MINBBAIjS. 

Sulphur 

Sulphur  was  discovered  in  Louisiana  in  1858,  but  it  was  not  until 
1894  that  there  was  any  actual  production.  The  sulphur  deposit  lay 
under  a  deep  stratum  of  quick  sand,  making  it  impossible  of  development 
until  the  invention  of  the  process  by  Herman  Frasch  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
By  this  process^  the  sulphur  is  liquified  by  forcing  superheated  water 
into  the  sulphur  deposit,  bringing  the  sulphur  up  in  liquid  form. 

This  deposit,  located  in  the  western  part  of  Calcasieu  Parish,  the 
only  known  deposit  in  Louisiana,  is  now  producing  an  enormous  tonnage 
of  sulphur  annually  of  a  quality  almost  chemically  pure. 

These  mines  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  known  sulphur  mines  in  the 
world  today. 

Salt 

Louisiana's  salt  mines  have  been  confined  up  to  the  present  time  to 
certain  islands  on  the  gulf  coast.  These  mines  are  recognized  as  being 
the  greatest  salt  mines  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Here  salt  is  found 
in  great  deposits,  almost  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  thickness  and  purity  the  Louisiana  salt  deposit  is  claimed  to 
easily  outrank  any  other  known  in  this  country.  The  remarkable  purity 
of  Louisiana  salt  is  bringing  it  into  general  demand  for  all  purposes 
where  salt  is  used,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  future  Louisiana  will  become 
the  greatest  salt  producing  center  of  the  entire  country. 

The  principal  mines  are  located  on  Avery,  Weeks,  and  Jefferson 
islands,  in  the  parish  of  Iberia. 
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Lignite 

A  very  important  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  on  lignite — Bulletin  No.  8,  by  Robert  Glenk. 

This  bulletin  shows  that  t?here  are  immense  depos-its  of  this  valuable 
mineral  in  the  State,  located  chiefly  in  the  northern  parishes,  and  in 
time  no  doubt  this  mineral  will  be  developed  and  brought  into  actual  use. 

Latent  Deposits 

Other  valuable  deposits  in  the  State,  such  as  clays,  gravel  and  lime- 
stone will  be  surveyed  and  plotted  when  such  work  is  made  possible  by 
adequate  appropriation.  The  State  is  immensely  rich  in  resources  of 
this  kind  which  are  not  generally  known,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
fund  for  research  work. 


CHAPTER  7 

THE  NEED  OF  FUTUEE  LEGISLATION. 

The  present  laws  on  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  while  full 
and  complete  in  many  respects,  are  lacking  in  others.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  rules  we  have  observed  that  they  are  not  always  explicit 
in  their  meaning.  Our  rules  should  be  clear  cut  in  detail  and  should 
leave  no  room  for  question  as  to  intent,  either  by  the  agents  of  the 
Department  or  the  operators. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  changes  needed: — 

Under  Act  250  of  1920,  Section  3,  power  and  authority  is  granted 
therein  to  **prepare  and  promulgate  all  reasonable  and  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  providing  for  the  conservation  of  natural  gas  used  in 
plants  manufacturing  carbon  black,  etc."  It  must  be  clear  that  the 
above  Section  gives  the  department  authority  only  to  regulate  supplies 
of  gas  being  taken  by  carbon  black  companies. 

In  a  separate  report  to  the  Governor  and  Commissioner,  entitled 
"Preliminary  Report  on  Gas  Pipe  Line  from  Monroe  to  New  Orleans'' 
by  Ben  K.  Stroud,  Supervisor  of  Minerals  Division,  and  Frank  T.  Payne, 
Engineer,  Department  of  Conservation,  the  writers  show  that  the  carbon 
black  plants  are  withdrawing  gas  from  the  Monroe  field  at  an  alarming 
rate.  In  their  conclusion,  they  state:  "It  is  further  added  in  final 
conclusion  that  if  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  those  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  desire  the  benefits  of  natural  gas,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  upbuilding  of  their  industries,  it  behooves  them  to  see  that  stringent 
laws  are  passed,  which  would  eliminate  the  enormous  waste  taking 
place  and  thus  conserve  this  great  natural  resource  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  Responsibility  for  this  rests  upon  the  people  themselves". 
The  Legislature  should  state  in  no  uncertain  terms  whether  carbon 
black  plants  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  in  the  State. 
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Section  5,  same  Act,  which  defines  the  term  "waste"  as  used  in  this 
Act,  has  been  construed  by  certain  attorneys  to  apply  to  oil  or  gas  before 
it  has  been  reduced  to  possession  and  they  regard  the  oil  or  gas,  when 
in  private  possession  as  personal  property  and  not  within  the  above 
Section.  This  point  should  be  cleared  up,  either  by  the  necessary  addi- 
tion to  the  Section,  or  otherwise. 

Rule  20,  Notice  to  0[>erators,  etc.,  to  Observe  Rules,  Appendix: 
Rules  and  Regulations,  Act  270  of  1918,  notifies  all  operators  that  they 
shall  "take  notice  and  are  hereby  directed  to  observe  and  apply  the 
foregoing  rules  and  regulations;  and  all  contractors,  drillers,  landowners 
and  operators  will  be  held  responsible  for  infraction  of  said  rules  and 
regulations".  This  Section,  however,  provides  no  penalties  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  Rules  and  Regulations, 
although  in  Section  6  are  penalties  for  non-observance  of  rules  in  the 
act  proper.  If  Section  6  of  the  Act  270  applies  to  the  Appendix:  Rules 
and  Regulations,  then  there  is  no  need  of  a  further  Section  relative  to 
penalties,  but  if  Rule  6  does  not  apply  then  a  section  with  penalties 
set  forth  should  be  added. 

Rule  22,  Protection  of  the  Shallow  Oil  Strata  in  Claiborne  Parish — 
Appendix:  Rules  and  Regulations,  Act  270  of  1918.  This  rule  was 
intended  to  enforce  the  use  of  cement  in  shallow  wells,  Claiborne  Parish, 
and  was  specifically  meant  to  protect  the  Nacatoch  sand  in  the  Homer 
field.  Rule  21,  same  Act,  also  relates  to  cementing  wells  in  the  Monroe 
Gas  Field.  In  addition,  a  later  resolution  provides  for  cementing  wells 
in  the  Webster  Gas  Area,  North  Webster  Parish.  Aside  from  these 
six  parishes,  or  parts  thereof,  the  Department  of  Conservation  has  no 
law  to  enforce  the  use  of  cement  in  wells  in  Louisiana. 

South  Louisiana  should  be  excepted  from  any  rule  requiring  the 
use  of  cement,  because  of  operating  conditions  there.  North  Louisiana, 
however,  or  the  area  north  of  31°  latitude,  should  have  such  a  rule  which 
should  specify  that  in  all  future  wells  drilled  that  the  casing  should  be 
cemented  and  left  to  set  for  at  least  seven  (7)  days  before  being  tested, 
A  bailing  test  should  then  be  made  before  the  plug  is  drilled  out  in  order 
to  see  whet'her  the  casing  is  tight  or  leaking;  the  plug  having  been  drilled 
out,  a  further  and  second  bailing  test  should  be  made  and  the  well  allowed 
to  stand  dry  for  twenty-four  (24)  hours  before  drilHng  can  proceed. 
If  the  job  proves  a  failure,  the  casing  should  be  repaired  or  another 
strmg  set  before  the  pay  sands  are  allowed  to  be  tapped.  If  such  a  rule 
were  in  force  and  followed,  there  would  be  much  less  casing  leaks  and 
top  water  troubles. 

The  use  of  cement  in  connection  with  casing  off  water  is  the  best 
possible  practice  and  a  rule  covering  the  above  area  should  be  on  our 
statue  books. 
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Rule  28 — Reports  from  Oil  and  Gas  Well  Operators  and  Pipe  Line 
Companies  Required — Appendix:  Rules  and  Regulations,  Act  270  of 
1918.  This  rule  is  not  specific  enough  in  tfhat  it  requires  oil  or  gas 
companies  to  report  their  production  by  Parishes,  instead  of  by  wells 
or  by  properties.  The  Department  of  Conservation  cannot  intelligently 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  unless  it  is  advised  at  certain 
periods  of  individual  well  or  lease  production,  showing  amounts  of  oil 
produced  per  well  or  per  lease,  together  with  amounts  of  salt  water  per 
lease  or  per  well.  In  the  older  fields  such  a  report  is  not  necessary 
ever>'  month  but  it  should  be  forthcoming  at  least  every  three  months  on 
old,  settled  leases  and  at  least  once  a  month  on  wells  in  new  fields. 
It  is  realized  that  Louisiana  operators  do  not  generally  measure  the 
production  of  each  individual  well  but  estimates  can  be  made  fairly 
close  to  the  true  figures,  both  in  water  and  oil  and  the  Department  will 
then  have  a  more  careful  check  on  this  situation. 

What  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  concerned  with  is  produc- 
tion of  oil  from  wells  and  not  pipe  line  runs.  They  are  two  separate 
things.  For  instance,  a  drilling  boiler  will  consume  about  thirty  (30) 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  when  drilling.  In  the  Haynesville  field, 
assuming  there  had  not  been  gas  available  from  Webster  Parish,  there 
would  be  consumed  for  the  approximate  six  hundred  (600)  wells, 
1800  bbls.,  per  well,  or  1,080,000  bbls.,  for  the  drilling  of  the  entire  field. 
This  oil  would,  under  present  conditions,  never  be  reported  so  far  as 
Department  records  arc  concerned.  Furthermore,  evaporation  and  seep- 
age losses  decrease  oil  in  storage  and  the  amount  actually  produced  is 
very  rarely  the  amount  actually  shipped. 

The  Department  already  has  the  necessary  blanks  to  gain  this  infor- 
mation but  operators  so  far  have  been  very  slow  to  furnish  it.  One 
reason  for  this  will  be  discussed  later. 

Spacing  of  Wells 

In  order  to  prevent  indiscriminate  drilling  of  wells  on  small  blocks 
or  tracts  of  land,  some  definite  law  should  be  enacted,  giving  the  Com- 
missioner the  authority  to  regulate  the  distance  wells  should  be  spaced 
in  any  given  field  or  area.  The  conditions  in  the  fields  themselves  vary 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  definite  well  spacing  programme  would  apply 
over  the  Whole  of  our  oil  and  gas  fields.  Again,  by  reason  of  vested 
rights,  a  landowner  might  own  a  very  small  tract  which  might  necessitate 
a  variation  in  and  around  that  tract  to  give  all  owners  a  just  and  rightful 
chance  to  their  proportion  of  the  oil  or  gas.  The  rule,  rather,  would  be 
intended  to  stop  those  operations  where  individuals  acquire  large  tracts 
and  subdivide  them  into  small  drilling  blocks  for  speculative  purposes 
at  the  cost  of  conserving  the  oil  or  gas.  The  Commissioner  should  be 
clothed  with  ample  powers  to  regulate  and  safeguard  all  interests  and  to 
eliminate  all  useless  drilling  and  the  wastes  attendant  thereto. 
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The  rule  should  apply  only  to  North  Louisiana,  or  above  thirty-one 
(31)  degrees  latitude,  as  conditions  in  South  Louisiana  are  of  a  different 
character. 

There  should  also  be  a  law  enacted  which  closes  to  the  public  all 
records  of  the  Minerals  Division.  The  California  State  Mining  Bureau 
Law  is  good  jn  this  respect.  It  prohibits  the  Supervisor  or  other  agent 
from  divulging  records  of  the  Department  in  court  or  elsewhere  and 
specifies  that  the  Supervisor  may  give  out  records  as  sent  in  by  the 
operators  only  upon  written  authority  from  the  operator.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  well  as  nearly  all  other  statistical  bureaus 
of  this  sort,  have  declared  their  records  private. 

The  fact  that  our  records  are  not  generally  considered  private  at 
the  present  time  is  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  operators  for  reluctance 
in  forwarding  to  the  Department  their  production  records  as  above 
described.  This  law  should  by  all  means  be  enacted  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  consistently  require  prompt  and  accurate  information  on 
properties. 
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Report  of  Forestry  Division 

By  V.  H.  SONDEREGGER,  Superintendent. 

The  first  forestry  laws  of  Louisiana  were  passed  in  1904,  but  it 
was  only  in  1918  that  any  specific  appropriation  became  available  for 
forestry  work.  A  small  appropriation,  about  $12,000  a  year,  was  allotted 
the  forestry  work  in  1918-1919.  The  1920  legislature  increased  this 
amount  to  $60,000.00  a  year.  This  money  comes  out  of  the  license  tax- 
on  all  forest  products  severed  from  the  soil.  The  allotment  of  $(50,000.00 
is  equivalent  to  about  1/6  of  the  total  severance  tax  collected  on  timber. 
The  forestry  law,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1920,  Act  232,  is  ver\* 
complete,  having  some  new  and  valuable  features  not  found  elsewhere. 
Under  this  law,  the  Department  of  Conservation,  through  its  division 
of  forestry  and  the  General  Forestry  Advisory  Board,  of  which  the 
Conservation  Commissioner  is  ex-officio  member  and  Chairman,  is  con- 
ducting its  forestry  work  in  Louisiana. 

Due  to  the  increase  of  funds  in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  the  work 
in  forestry  has  advanced  materially,  placing  Louisiana  to  the  front  as 
a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  forestry  work  in  the  South  and  as  one  of 
the  progressive  forestry  states  of  the  Union. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  is  as  follows:  Commissioner  of  Conser- 
vation, M.  L.  Alexander,  ex-officio  and  chairman;  J.  G.  Lee,  Professor 
of  Forestry,  Louisiana  State  University ;  W.  H.  Sullivan,  Great  Southern 
Lumber  Company,  Bogalusa;  S.  T.  Woodring,  Calcasieu  Longleaf  Lum- 
ber Company,  Lake  Charles;  and  H.  E.  Hardtner,  owner  of  the  Urania 
Forest  Reserve  and  President  of  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Association. 
All  of  the  above  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  accordance 
with  Act  232.  The  forestry  advisory  board  meets  quarterly,  approving 
the  plans  and  policies  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work. 
The  board  approved  the  expenditures  of  the  Division  of  Forestr>'  for 
the  past  two  years  and  have,  through  their  intimate  knowledge  of  forest 
conditions  and  their  interest  in  the  reforestation  of  the  State,  added 
greatly  to  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  work.  The  board  members 
meet  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  receiving  no  com- 
pensation for  their  service,  receiving  only  actual  travelling  expenses  for 
attendance  upon  such  meetings.  This  contribution  of  their  time  is  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  business. 

The  Board  met  on  the  following  dates  for  the  years  1920-21:  a 
meeting  of  the  old  board  took  place  April  13,  1920.  The  new  board, 
as  given  above,  met  on  November  30,  1920,  March  18,  1921,  July  18,  1921, 
October  7,  1921,  and  February  3,  1922. 
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The  greatest  drawback  to  successful  reforestation  is  fire.  Not  only 
do  fires  kill  all  young  trees,  but  they  also  exact  their  toll  from  virgin 
timber.  The  farmer  and  stockman,  too,  suffer,  as  fires  destroy  all  nutri- 
tious range  grasses  so  essential  to  successful  cattle  raising.  Lands  con- 
stantly burned  over  produce  only  sedge  grass  and  blackjack,  which  are 
of  no  value  to  any  one. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  two  areas,  the  Florida  Parishes  east 
of  the  Mississippi  as  unit  No.  1,  and  all  the  territory  west  of-  the  Missis- 
sippi as  Unit  No.  2.  A  Chief  Ranger  is  placed  in  charge  of  each  unit. 
In  the  Florida  Parishes  the  Chief  Ranger  is  employed  the  year  round 
and  has  charge  of  all  fire  guards  and  co-operative  patrolmen ;  in  the  unit 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Chief  Ranger  is  also  employed  the  year 
round  and  has  eleven  district  rangers  in  his  charge,  who  are  employed 
throughout  the  year. 

The  duties  of  the  rangers  are  to  organize  voluntary  fire  fighting 
organizations  to  assist  them  in  keeping  down  the  fires ;  to  post  fire  signs, 
which  state  the  forestry  laws  and  reasons  for  fire  prevention ;  to  appear 
before  schools  and  other  gatherings,  lecturing  on  the  reforestation  work, 
and  enlisting  the  aid  of  those  interested  and  willing  to  help  the  department 
in  its  work.  The  educational  work  also  includes  the  development  of 
the  boys'  forestry  clubs,  which  is  done  during  the  wet  seasons  and  such 
times  as  the  fire  danger  is  at  a  minimum.  During  the  seasons  when  the 
fire  hazard  is  greatest  and  fires  are  prevalent,  the  ranger  spends  all 
of  his  time  patrolling  the  dangerous  areas,  fighting  fires,  and  co-operating 
with  citizens,  fire  guards,  and  co-operative  patrolmen  in  organizing  fire 
fighting  units. 

The  policy  of  the  department  has  been  one  of  gradual  education  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  fires,  believing  that  education  is  far  better  than 
prosecution.  The  few  arrests  made  during  the  past  two  years  were  for 
malicious  and  willful  intent  at  destruction  of  property. 

Forestry  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the  South,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  this  work  in  Louisiana  to  select  practical  men,  where  avail- 
able in  the  respective  communities,  and  gradually  teach  them  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  forestry  work.  In  addition  to  this  training,  the 
rangers  are  sent  to  the  Summer  School  of  Forestry  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  each  summer,  where  they  receive  further  training.  The  organiza- 
tion of  rangers  made  a  very  good  showing  as  to  the  size  of  fires  reported 
in  1921,  which  indicated  a  reduced  acreage.  Reports  during  the  year 
showed  the  number  of  fires  fought  by  the  rangers  and  co-operating  citi- 
zens as  being  67%  and  only  33%  were  found  to  be  **burned  out"  or 
''put  out  by  unknown  causes". 
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Fire  Guards 

During  the  Fall  and  Spring  months  when  forest  and  grass  fires  are 
most  prevalent,  short-time  fire  guards  are  appointed.  These  men  work 
directly  under  the  rangers  and  are  given  areas  of  approximately  50,000 
acres  to  patrol  during  the  season,  which  extends,  as  a  rule,  from  October 
1  to  April  1.  Their  main  duties  are  to  protect  their  areas  from  fire,  and 
to  suppress  all  fires  that  may  occur  on  or  near  their  areas.  These  guards 
also  enlist  the  aid  of  their  neighbors  to  help  them  in  the  fire  prevention 
work.  Both  the  rangers  ^nd  fire  guards  inspect  regularly  all  logging 
operations  in  their  territory,  reporting  to  the  Department  all  violatibns 
that  they  may  find.  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaints,  the  Inspector  of 
Logging  Machinery  and  the  Chief  Ranger  are  notified  and  they  both 
take  up  such  violations  with  the  managers  of  the  firms  violating-  the 
State  laws.  Splendid  co-operation  in  these  respects  is  being  received 
from  the  lumber  industry,  as  they  are  always  willing  to  make  improve- 
f rom  the  lumber  industry,  as  lumbermen  are  always  willing  to  make  im- 
provements and  correct  defects  as  soon  as  attention  is  called  to  these  mat- 
ters. Not  only  do  they  stop  the  violations  but  they  also  lend  their  moral 
support  and  assistance  to  the  rangers  and  fire  guards. 

Co-operative  Fire  PatroL 

A  new  system  for  patrolling  the  forests  and  cut-over  lands  was 
inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1921.  Wherever  the  Department  found  lum- 
bermen, land  owners,  or  stockmen  interested  in  fire  protection,  it  offered 
them  special  patrols  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  during  the  fire  season,  the 
interested  land  owner  paying  one-half  of  the  patrolman's  salary  and 
the  division  paying  the  other  half.  The  co-operative  patrolmen,  as 
they  are  termed,,  co-operate  with  the  forest  rangers  and  guards  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  their  employers  and  the  Department.  In  this 
manner,  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  land  owners  are  assured, 
thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  for  state-wide  fire 
reduction. 

Twelve  such  patrolmen  were  employed  in  the  latter  part  of  1921 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1922.  Applications  and  assurances  have  been 
received  from  other  interested  lumber  companies  and  large  land  owners 
of  their  willingness  to  employ  these  co-operative  patrolmen.  The  co- 
operative patrolmen,  as  a  rule,  are  citizens  residing  in  the  patrol  areas 
and  their  main  work  is  to  patrol  not  less  than  10,000  acres  and  not  more 
than  25,000  acres  (approximately  a  township),  suppressing  all  fires,  that 
may  occur  on  the  given  area  or  stopping  all  fires  that  are  approaching  from 
the  outside.  These  men  are  put  on  early  in  the  Fall,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  lands  are  in  danger  of  being  burned,  usually  about  September  15  to 
October  1,  and  are  withdrawn  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  fire  hazard 
has  been  eliminated,  which  as  a  rule  is  from  April  1  to  15.  The  co- 
operative patrol  is  very  valuable  to  the  forestry  work  and  will  be  one  of 
the  main  assets  in  the  future,  providing  for  a  larger  number  of  men  in 
the  field  during  the  fire  season. 
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Logging  Eqnipment  InspeetioiL 

According  to  Section  7  of  Act  232  of  1920,  it  is  against  the  law  for 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  operate  locomotives,  logging  engines, 
portable  engines  or  stationary  engines  burning  wood,  coal,  or  coke  within 
200  feet  of  cut-over,  forest,  or  grass  lands,  unless  they  are  equipped  with 
approved  and  efficient  spark  arresters  and  screened  ash-pans. 

The  Department  has  an  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  such 
equipment  in  the  State,  making  a  detailed  report  on  each  engine  employed 
in  mdustrial  operation.  Wherever  violations  are  found,  the  inspector 
makes  a  report  to  the  owner  or  owners  calling  attention  to  the  defects 
which  exist.  A  copy  of  each  report  is  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation  and  is  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry.  An 
average  of  four  inspections  to  each  company  is  made  in  a  year.  When- 
ever the  inspector  reports  violations,  the  matter  is  taken  up  with  the 
executives  of  the  companies  guilty  of  failing  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Ninety  percent  of  these  industrial  activities  have  gladly  made  the 
installation  and  improvements  as  suggested  by  the  inspector. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  also  to  advise  with  the  companies 
engaged  in  industrial  work  of  this  kind  regarding  the  installation  and 
use  of  spark  arresters.  Especial  thanks  are  due  lumber  companies  that 
have  given  the  department  full  co-operation  and  have  gladly  complied 
with  all  of  its  requirements.  The  results  have  been  gratifying  as  the 
following  tables  will  indicate.  The  annual  fire  report  shows  also  that 
only  a  small  percent  of  the  forest  and  grass  fires  were  traceable  to  lumber 
companies. 

BEOOBD  OF  INSFfBCTIONS  OF  LUMBEB  INDUSTRY. 


No.  of  Firms 
Fully  Equip- 
ped 
Class  "A" 

No.  of  Firms 
Fully  Equip- 
ped with 
Minor 
Defects 
Class  **B" 

No.  of  Firms 
Not   Equip- 
1  ped  and  Vio- 
lating  the 
1         Law 
'  Class  "0'» 

1st 

8 

22 

'          40 

end.  .-_ 

17 

.   22 

34 

3rd.   _. 

24 

33 

33 

4th.   „. 

36 

27 

22 

5th.   ._. 

44 

27 

15 

(^th.   _. 

56 

20 

8 

Total 

Firms 

Inspected 


Total  Pieces 

of  Machinery 

Inspected 


70 
73 
90 
95 
96 
84 


300 
405 
483 
555 
500 
480 
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The  lumbermen  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  in  logs,  bridges, 
buildings,  fences,  and  other  property,  through  the  installation  of  the 
spark  arresters  and  screened  ash-pans,  and  have  reduced  the  danger  of 
forest  and  grass  fires  to  a  great  extent. 

Railroad  Inspection. 

All  public  carrier  railroads  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  operating 
through  forested  lands  must  keep  their  rights  of  way  cleared  of  all 
combustible  materials  and  safely  dispose  of  the  same  within  the  limits 
of  the  right  of  way  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  and  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  April.  The  railroads  gave  very  little  attention  to  this  law 
during  the  Fall  of  1920,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1921  a  special  inspector  was 
placed  in  charge  of  this  work,  his  services  resulting  in  about  75%  of 
the  railways  complying  with  the  law.  Road  masters  gave  their  co- 
operation and  wherever  the  inspector  and  other  forestry  employees  found 
violations  and  reported  them,  the  department  found  the  roadmasters 
ready  to  make  improvements.  Fire  reports  for  the  past  year  show  that 
this  work  has  been  effective  and  caused  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
fires  caused  from  the  railways. 

Federal  Aid. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Weeks  Law,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  extends  financial  aid  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  to  such 
states  as  have  a  forestry  organization  and  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Federal  allotment  for  Louisiana  in  1920  was  fourteen  hun- 
dred dollars  ($1400.00).  A  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
($12,600.00)  was  appropriated  to  Louisiana  for  the  year  1921,  this  large 
increase  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  department's  State  allotment  had 
been  increased  from  $12,000  to  $60,000,  allowing  the  Forestry  Division 
to  organize  an  efficient  field  organization  of  forest  rangers  and  patrol- 
men. The  Federal  funds  are  used  for  the  employment  of  the  short- 
time  patrolmen  put  on  during  the  fire  season  and  the  co-operative  patrol- 
men. Included  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  funds  are  allowances 
for  the  purchase  of  fire  towers,  fire  fighting  equipment,  and  all  other 
necessary  expenditures  that  will  assist  in  the  reduction  and  suppression 
of  the  forest  and  grass  fire  problem. 

EDUCATIOK  AND  PUBLIOITY. 
Farm  Forestry. 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stahl,  a  graduate  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University,  was  appointed  as  farm  forester.  The  duties  of  the 
Farm  Forester  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestn^ 
are  to  assist  the  farmers  and  small  land  owners  in  developing  their  wood- 
lots  and  small  holdings  in  producing  scientifically  and  profitably  the  best 
yield  of  commercial  timber  for  lumber  and  fuel.     Many  of  the  farmers, 
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especially  in  the  lowlands,  are  finding  the  fuel  wood  problem  more  serious 
each  year.  This  is  becoming  a  factor  in  the  more  densely  populated 
farming  areas  of  north  and  central  Louisiana. 

The  services  of  the  farm  forester  are  free  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  many  have  taken  advantage  of  them.  The  farm  forester  also 
advises  the  citizens  how  to  handle  the  second-growth  pine  and  hardwood 
lands  and  assists  them  in  utilizing  the  thinnings  or  by-products  by  manu- 
facturing them  into  fence  posts,  pulpwood,  ties,  and  telephone  poles. 
Open  air  creosoting  is  also  taught  and  citizens  can  now  utilize  their  own 
timber  for  fence  posts  and  creosote  them  at  a  cost  of  not  over  20  cents 
per  post.  The  records  of  the  forestry  division  show  that  thirteen  wood- 
lots  are  now  in  actual  operation  under  the  supervision  of  the  forestry 
division,  eleven  of  them  being  in  the  pine  belt,  and  two  in  the  hardwood 
or  lowland  country. 

Boys'  Oliib  Work. 

The  farm  forester  also  supervises  the  boys'  forestry  club  work. 
These  clubs  are  similar  to  the  corn  and  pig  clubs.  Each  boy  selects  from 
one  to  three  acres  of  cut-over  or  second-growth  timber  land.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  farm  forester,  the  boys  build  fire  lanes  around  their  plots 
to  protect  them  from  fires  and  remove  all  inflammable  material  from 
under  the  trees.  They  are  instructed  in  the  care  of  the  land  so  that 
reproduction,  either  through  natural  reseeding  or  by  direct  seeding,  may 
take  place. 

Methods  of  thinning  the  young  timber  by  removing  the  defective, 
crooked,  and  worthless  species,  are  taught.  The  boys  are  given  instruc- 
tion in  the  utilization  of  all  the  by-products.  The  boys'  forestry  club 
work  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  was  originated  in 
Louisiana  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Sullivan  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber 
Company,  plans  being  developed  in  accordance  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  the  Forestry  Advisory  Board.  In 
addition  to  originating  the  idea,  Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  donation  of  $600 
in  cash  as  prize  money  for  the  boys  making  the  best  showing;  Caddo 
Police  Jury  donated  $50,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  $45,  and  Washington 
Parish.  $45.  The  prize  of  $500  was  given  for  the  state-wide  contest 
and  the  parish  funds  were  given  to  the  local  boys  who  did  not  make  a 
place  in  the  State  contest.  These  cash  prizes  were  also  the  means  of 
establishing  rivalry  among  the  boys,  at  the  same  time  providing  an 
opportunity  of  developing  the  elementary  requirements  and  educational 
factors  in  the  forestry  program.  The  boys*  club  work  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  establishing  interest  and  co-operation  in  forestry  among 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  For  every  boy  registered,  at  least  five  adults, 
cither  in  the  boys'  family  or  in  his  neighlx)rhood,  are  interested  and 
y^^lling  to  help  the  boy  win.  Forestry  cannot  be  successfully  practiced 
in  Louisiana  until  the  citizens  co-operate  with  the  department  in  its 
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program  of  fire  prevention.  Influence  of  the  boys'  forestry  clubs  in 
the  Fall  of  1921  was  very  noticeable,  in  that  the  fire  damage  was  some- 
what reduced,  as  were  also  the  number  of  fires. 

Six  hundred  sixty-four  members  were  enrolled  in  the  club  work 
during  the  year  of  1921.  The  prospects  for  the  season  of  1922  are  ver\ 
bright  and  we  hope  to  have  at  least  1,500  boys  enrolled  in  the  club  work. 
The  Great  Southern  Lumber  O^mpany  has  again  donated  $500,  the 
Southern  Pine  Association,  $100,  Washington  Parish,  $45,  St.  Tammany, 
$65,  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  $40,  Henry  E.  Hardtner,  $45,  and  we 
are  assured  by  several  other  lumber  organizations  and  police  juries  that 
they  will  make  allottments  during  the  year  to  carry  on  this  club  work, 
which  means  so  much  to  the  State  and  to  the  forestry  movement. 
These  clubs  are  training  the  boys  in  the  elements  of  the  forestry  work 
and  as  the  children  grow  up,  they  will  be  benefitted  by  it  as  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  the  forestry  movement  of  today  is  to  supply 
the  next  generation  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  timber  and  timber  indus- 
tries. 

Boy  Bconts. 

Another  branch  of  this  work  is  the  organization  of  forested  areas  for 
the  boy  scout  troops.  Twelve  such  areas  are  located  throughout  the 
State.  Land  owners  and  lumber  companies  have  leased  for  a  period 
of  years,  10  or  15  acres  to  each  scout  troop,  the  stipulation  being  that 
the  boy  scouts,  in  co-operation  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  protect  these  lands  against  all  fires  and 
game  violations,  also  that  they  will  practice  forestry  as  may  be  designa- 
ted from  time  to  time  by  the  Department.  In  this  manner  we  have  at 
present  nearly  200  acres  of  cut-over  and  second-growth  land  that  are 
being  developed  not  only  for  forestry  but  as  examples  of  experimntal 
plots  and  what  forestry  can  do  if  handled  under  proper  supervision. 

Forestry  Instmction  in  Louisiana  Schools. 

On  December  20,  1921,  Miss  C.  C.  Dormon,  of  Coushatta,  La.,  was 
appointed  as  Instructor  of  Forestry.  Previous  to  her  appointment,  she 
was  engaged  as  a  school  teacher  in  Natchitoches  Parish.  She  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Forestry  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Womens' 
Clubs  of  Louisiana.  The  State  Department  of  Education  is  co-opera- 
ting with  her  in  this  work.  She  visits  all  the  schools  of  the  State, 
lecturing  on  the  purpose  of  reforestation,  and  goes  a  step  further  and 
assists  the  teachers  of  the  different  grades  to  establish  elementary 
classes,  such  as  Nature  Study,  tree  care,  or  the  auxiliary  course  to 
the  regular  work  in  geography.  Included  in  this  work  of  teaching, 
she  also  appears  before  all  civic  clubs  of  the  State,  telHng  them  of 
the  purpose  of  the  division  of  forestry  and  how  to  assist  the  de- 
partment in  making  this  problem  practical.  In  this  way  she  reaches  tlie 
children,  the  women,  and  the  men  of  the  State,  impressing  on  them  that 
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the  first  step  in  the  reforestation  of  the  State  is  the  elimination  or  rather 
reduction  of  destructive  forest  and  grass  fires  which  have  prevented  new 
timber  from  growing.  It  is  very  essential  that  forestry  be  taught  sys- 
tematically, as  constructive  work  cannot  be  carried  on  without  first  teach- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  that  govern  this  work.  The  results  of  the 
endeavors  of  the  instructor  of  forestry  have  become  very  effective,  school 
teachers,  parents  and  children  all  are  taking  great  interest  in  the  forestry 
movement,  and,  above  all,  gladly  co-operating  in  the  fire  prevention  so 
urgently  to  be  desired. 

Loniirian>  Sununar  Forest  Oamp. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  organization  of  the  forestry 
field  forces  was  the  lack  of  trained  men.  The  type  of  men  picked  for 
the  forestry  work  were  those  who  commanded  respect  in  the  various 
communities  and  who  could  also  study  and  adopt  such  instructions  as 
were  given  them.  This  was  a  fair  start  in  obtaining  good  men  for  the 
field  work,  but  their  training  in  the  requirements  of  the  forestry  work 
was  a  problem.  The  final  solution  of  this  problem  was  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Summer  of  1921  of  the  Louisiana  Summer  School  of  Forest- 
ry. This  school  was  originated  and  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  in  co-operation  with  the  Louisiana  State  University.  The 
first  session  was  held  at  Jackson  Springs,  eight  miles  from  Bogalusa, 
Louisiana,  on  the  lands  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company.  A 
special  ranger's  course  was  given  to  the  employees  of  the  forestry  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  three  weeks'  intensive  study  and  training  in  forestry, 
which  included  elementary  surveying,  timber  cruising,  tree  studies,  fire 
fighting,  and  other  necessary  instruction  for  the  development  of  practical 
forest  rangers  and  wardens.  In  addition  to  the  ranger's  course,  a  six 
weeks'  course  was  given  to  the  high  school  students,  university  students, 
and  others,  who,  upon  successfully  passing  their  examinations,  received 
four  credits  acceptable  at  the  Louisiana  State  University.  Preference 
is  given  the  students  of  this  course  for  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
the  forestry  division. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Louisiana  Summer  Forest  Camp 
of  1921  were  as  follows:  Professor  J.  G.  Lee,  Department  of  Forestry, 
Louisiana  State  University ;  R.  D.  Forbes,  now  Director  of  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station ;  V.  H.  Sonderegger,  Superintendent  of  Forest- 
r>%  Department  of  Conservation ;  and  H.  J.  Stahl,  Farm  Forester,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  In  addition  to  the  above  members  of  the  faculty, 
prominent  state  officials.  Federal  foresters,  and  business  men  gave  special 
lectures  on  different  subjects.  Twenty-seven  students  were  enrolled  in 
1921.  A  fee  of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  was  charged  for  registration 
and  a  charge  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  week  was  charged  for  board. 
Sleeping  quarters  were  furnished,  consisting  of  water-proof  tents  with 
wooden  floors.  Not  only  did  the  students  receive  educational  training 
tut  they  were  benefitted  by  the  open-air  living,  good  swimming,  and 
other  out-door  sports. 
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The  camp  for  1922  will  be  established  at  Urania,  La.,  on  the  50,000 
acre  forest  reserve  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Hardtner,  and  after  this  year  alternating 
between  the  Urania  Forest  and  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company's 
holdings.  With  the  co-operation  of  these  two  great  forest  industries 
the  students  of  the  Summer  School  receive  the  benefit  of  practical  train- 
ing first  hand.  The  benefits  the  Forestry  employees  received  were  notice- 
able this  year  in  the  results  produced  by  the  organization  throughout  the 
State. 
Essay  Contest  In  Scliools. 

Another  means  of  stimulating  interest  and  also  in  educating  the 
young  people  of  the  High  Schools  were  the  Boys*  Forestry  Essay  Contest 
and  the  Girls'  Forestry  Essay  Contest.  These  two  essay  contests  were 
started  on  January  2,  1922  and  closed  on  April  15,  1922.  To  the  three 
•  graduating  high  school  boys  who  write  the  best  essays  on  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  problem,  scholarships  will  be  awarded  at  the  Summer  Forest 
Camp.  The  scholarships  include  all  tuition  and  board.  To  the  three 
graduating  high  school  girls  who  write  the  best  essays  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  M.  L.  Alexander  cash  prizes  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00), 
fifteen  dollars  ($15.00),  and  ten  dollars  ($10.00),  will  be  awarded.  In 
this  manner  further  interest  and  education  in  the  forestry  movement 
have  been  aroused  and  stimulated.  Requests  are  received  daily  from  all 
over  the  state  from  the  boys  and  girls  for  bulletins  and  other  literature 
on  forestry. 

PubUcity. 

There  is  furnished  monthly  to  all  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
''boiler  plate  material"  of  one  full  column  pertaining  to  fire  prevention, 
range  grasses,  utilization  of  forest  products,  farm  forestry,  and  all  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  forestry  program.  Articles  are  furnished  the  various 
trade  journals,  both  locally  and  nationally  and  the  daily  newspapers 
are  furnished  with  many  short  articles. 

Exhibits. 

Another  means  of  publicity  used  to  advance  the  forestry  work  has 
been  the  display  of  exhibits  at  the  various  community  fairs  and  also  at 
the  Louisiana  State  Fair.  Photographs  are  shown  of  the  many  forestry 
problems,  specimens  of  various  trees  are  gathered  showing  damage  from 
fire  and  other  preventable  causes.  The  forestry  exhibits  have  been  a 
very  effective  way  of  telling  the  public  of  the  work  and  also  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  at  large. 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent 
its  forestry  committee  to  Louisiana  to  study  the  forestry  laws  of  Louisiana 
and  to  inspect  the  results  of  both  private  and  state  undertakings.  This 
committee,  at  the  instigation  of  Congress,  is  making  a  very  exhaustive 
study  of  all  the  forestry  problems  so  that  laws  can  be  made  for  Federal 
co-operation  to  assist  the  States  in  advancing  the  forestry  work. 
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The  Yale  School  of  Forestry  sends  a  class  annually  to  Urania. 
Here  the  students  are  instructed  and  educated  in  many  of  the  forest 
problems  of  the  Southland.  In  addition,  we  have  been  honored  by  visits 
of  eminent  persons,  Colonel  Graves,  Former  U.  S.  Forester;  Professor 
Toumey,  Dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry;  and  various  foresters 
from  Japan,  Australia,  Sweden  and  Norway.  We  have  had  correspon- 
dence with  forestry  organizations  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  which 
have  asked  for  copies  of  our  laws  relative  to  the  forestry  movement  and 
information  as  to  local  problems. 

PQblicatioiiB. 

Bulletin  No.  7,  "The  How  and  Why  of  Forestry  in  Louisiana'*  was 
published  January  1,  19/Jl.  This  bulletin  stated  the  forestry  problems 
of  Louisiana  in  a  general  way ;  the  purpose  of  the  edition  was  not  only 
to  state  the  necessity  of  forestry,  but  to  serve  as  a  text  in  the  schools. 
Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  the  demand  was  so  great  that  the 
supply  was  exhausted  in  the  fall  and  necessitated  the  reprinting  of  four 
thousand  copies  on  January  1,  1922. 

A  three  jeel  moving  picture  story  of  the  forestry  problem  in  Louisi- 
ana at  all  the  schools,  civic  organizations  and  all  other  institutions  inter- 
ested in  aiding  the  State  to  develop  the  forestry  work. 

A  bulletin  on  "Our  native  trees  and  their  uses"  will  be  published 
at  an  early  date,  also  a  bulletin  showing  the  research  and  technical  work 
in  forestry  conducted  by  this  Department,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Southern  Pine  Association.  The  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
Urania  Forest  Reserve  will  also  be  included. 

OONTBAOTS. 

Section  11  of  Act  232  of  1920,  encourages  owners  of  cut-over  lands 
to  practice  forestry.  During  the  Fall  of  1921,  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Forestry  Advis- 
ory Board,  adopted  a  form  of  contract  (see  appendix)  to  accept  cut- 
over  lands  for  reforestation. 

Six  lumber  companies  with  approximately  275,000  acres  and  nine 
small  land  owners  with  approximately  3,000  acres  have  applied  for  this 
contract  with  the  State.  A  competent  and  well  experienced  timber 
cruiser  was  employed  in  December  1921,  to  examine  these  lands,  making 
a  detailed  report  as  to  the  contents  and  character  and  if  acceptable  under 
the  contract  according  to  the  law.  Up  to  April  15,  161,000  acres  of 
cut-over  lands  have  been  examined  by  the  forestry  division  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  the  Forestry  Advis- 
ory Board  before  acceptance.  The  ''Louisiana  Forestry  Contract",  as 
Section  11  of  Act  232  of  1920  is  commonly  called,  is  the  most  advanced 
forestry  legislation  found  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
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The  two  greatest  drawbacks  to  successful  reforestation  are  fires  and 
high  taxes  on  denuded  lands.  Louisiana  has  now  an  efficient  forest 
ranger  service  which  is  gradually  cutting  down  the  fire  hazard  and  with 
the  new  forestry  branch  in  contracts,  reforestation  of  the  idle  cut-over 
lands  will  soon  be  a  reality  in  producing  raw  supplies  for  the  forest 
product  industries,  and  above  all,  creating  permanent  employment  for 
the  citizens  living  in  the  cut-over  sections. 

The  timber  cruiser,  or  Forest  Inspector,  as  he  is  officially  known, 
includes  in  his  work  also  the  inspection  of  cut-over  lands  for  seed  trees. 
Section  15  of  Act  232  requires  that  one  seed  tree  per  acre  must  be  left 
on  all  denuded  timber  lands  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  Forest 
Inspector  is  assisted  in  this  work  through  the  co-operation  of  the  forest 
rangers  and  fire  guards,  who  report  any  violations  they  may  find.  By 
keeping  out  fires,  these  seed  trees  will  replenish  the  land  with  a  good 
stand  of  young  timber  in  a  short  period  of  years  and  this  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  practical  way  to  reforest  our  cut-over  lands. 

BESEABOH  AND  INVESTiaATIOK. 

Ehie  to  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  of  1921  in  organizing  an  efficient  field  force  he  had  very 
little  time  to  give  to  this  very  important  work.  However,  the  forestry 
division  has  been  very  fortunate  in  establishing  some  research  work. 
Professor  H.  H.  Chapman  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  during  the 
Summer  of  1921,  was  employed  to  make  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
young  timber  left  on  logging  operations  of  the  past.  His  report  is  very- 
voluminous  and  the  lack  of  space  does  not  permit  the  reproduction  of 
the  same.  This  matter  will  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  within 
a  short  time.  The  National  Research  Council,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Southern  Pine  Association,  established  a  field  force  in  the  Southern 
states  to  determine  what  can  be  expected  from  the  yield  of  second-growth 
pine  timber  in  various  periods  of  years.  The  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, has  co-operated  with  these  two  organizations  in  Louisiana,  and  has 
completed  its  required  field  work,  but  up  to  the  present  writing,  has  not 
received  the  completed  report  from  the  two  organizations. 

The  United  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  New  Orleans  has 
co-operated  with  the  forestry  division  and  the  Urania  Forest  Reserve 
in  studies  of  slash  disposal.  This  work  was  started  in  the  late  Fall  of 
1921  and  has  not  been  completed. 

The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  has  under- 
taken two  experiments  in  planting  young  seedlings  on  the  open  cut-over 
lands  and  has  also  established  nurseries  to  raise  seedlings.  Neither 
one  of  these  problems  has  advanced  far  enough  to  make  a  detailed  report, 
but  as  the  work  progresses,  this  matter  will  come  out  also  in  the  form 
of  a  bulletin. 
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STATB  FCmSSTS. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  E>epartinent  to  purchase  small  tracts  of  land 
throughout  the  State  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  forestry  progress  and 
sentiment  of  the  citizens  justify  this  step. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  forests  is  not  only  to  demonstrate  their 
practical  utility  for  reforestation  and  game  refuges,  but  also  to  carry  on 
the  many  experiments  and  investigations  that  are  necessary  for  securing 
statistics  of  Louisiana  timber  growth. 

In  addition  to  producing  timber  and  carrying  on  research,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  department  to  create  public  camping  grounds,  so  that  our 
citizens  can  enjoy  the  open  air  life,  which  is  of  great  value  to  convales- 
cents, and  others. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  done  towards  purchasing  cut-over  and 
second-growth  lands,  the  lack  of  funds  being  one  reason,  and  the  high 
price  asked  being  another. 

TBEE.  FIiAimKa. 

The  Department  receives  many  inquiries  for  methods  and  sugges- 
tions in  tree  planting.  Many  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State  have 
planted  groups  of  trees.  The  Department  furnishes  free  of  charge  such 
seed  and  seedlings  as  it  has  on  hand. 

The  State  Public  Shooting  Grounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  (Pass-a-rOutre)  consisting  of  approximately  60.000  acres,  con- 
tains about  2^,000  acres  of  high  rich  land  susceptible  to  tree  growth. 
One  thousand  year-old  black  walnut  seedlings,  60  pounds  of  live  oak 
acorns,  50  pounds  of  cypress  seed  and  ten  pounds  of  Caribbean  pine,  pin 
oak  and  water  elm  was  planted  on  this  area  in  the  Fall  of  1920.  A 
three-fold  purpose  will  be  accomplished  from  this  work.  First,  the  roots 
of  the  trees  will  aid  in  holding  the  soil;  second,  the  trees  will  assist  in 
harboring  and  protecting  the  game  and  waterfowl;  and  third,  a  growth 
of  timber  will  be  produced'  for  fuel  and  other  commercial  products. 

The  department  contemplates  increasing  the  tree  planting  work  by 
assisting  citizen^,  civic  and  state  organizations  in  developing  system- 
atic plans  for  planting  ornamental  and  commercial  trees  along  our  many 
highways. 

FOBESTBY  ON  PRIVATB  OWmSD  lANDS. 

Urania  Forest  Baserve. 

This  tract  of  30,000  acres  in  portions  of  La  Salle,  Winn  and  Cald- 
well parishes',  was  placed  under  contract  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation on  January  1,  1913,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Louisiana 
reforestation  law  known  as  Section  11  of  Act  232  of  1920  (superseding 
Section  13  of  Act  260  of  1910),  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  made.    The  Urania  Forest  Reserve  continues  to  be  the  most 
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valuable  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  we  have  of  reforestating  our 
cut-over  lands.  Through  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  fire  patrol,  fires 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  second  growth  timber  is  rapidly 
leforesting  the  area.  Mr.  H.  E.  Hardtner,  President  of  the  Urania 
Lumber  Company,  gives  his  personal  time  to  this  area  and  is  assisted 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Conservation  in 
carrying  on  thorough  and  scientific  forestry  methods  in  obtaining  the 
best  and  utmost  yields  for  the  future  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the 
sawmill. 

The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Ccwnpany,  of  Bogalusa,  is  carrying  on 
an  intensive  forestry  campaign  on  their  cut-over  holdings.  The  company 
has  established  their  own  fire  patrol  organization,  co-operating  with  the 
Department  in  preventing  forest  fires  not  only  on  their  own  holdings 
but  also  the  lands  lying  adjacent  to  their  operations.  Approximately 
6,000  acres  pf  land  are  under  fence,  containing  from  5,000  to  250,000 
two-year-old  pine  seedlings  to  the  acre.  In  addition  to  this  fenced  area, 
the  company  has  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving  plenty  of  young  seed  trees 
on  the  lands  that  are  being  logged.  A  nursery  has  been  established  in 
connection  with  reforestation  plans  and  1,500,000  pine  seedlings  will  be 
ready  for  planting  in  the  fall  of  1922. 

BCASONS  WHT  LOXHSIANA  SHOUU)  PBAOTICE  FOBESTKY. 

The  virgin  forests  of  Louisiana  are  being  rapidly  depleted,  approxi- 
mately 300,000  acres  per  year,  and  with  this  rate  of  consumption,  the 
pine  timber  will  be  exhausted  in  13  years  and  the  cypress  and  hardwoods, 
in  18  years. 

Included  in  the  total  cut  of  pine  timber,  is  25%  of  young  or  second 
growth  timber.  Louisiana  has  a  longer  growing  season  for  timber  and  a 
climate  better  adapted  to  its  production  than  any  other  state  in  the  South. 
Merchantable  pine  timber  can  be  grown  in  from  30  to  35  years  and  hard- 
woods can  be  grown  in  40  to  75  years.  TKe  hardwoods  and  cypress 
are  reproducing  fairly  well  although  greatly  hindered  by  stock  on  the 
open  range  which  feeds  on  the  young  and  tender  trees.  In  the  hard- 
woods and  cypress  lands  subjected  to  overflow,  the  reproduction  is  hin- 
dered by  the  flood  waters  washing  away  the  greater  portion  of  the  seeds. 

But  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  successful  re-growing  of  the  pines  is 
fire.  At  present,  90%  of  the  forestry  problems  in  Louisiana  is  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  fires  on  cut-over  lands.  These  fires  kill  off 
all  the  young  seedlings  every  year,  prevent  germination,  and  also  kill 
off  all  nutritious  range  grasses,  leaving  only  the  sedge  grass  and  the 
black  jack  and  scrub  oak. 

On  January  1,  1922,  records  show  that  approximately  13,000,000 
acres  of  denuded  lands  were  idle  or  about  45%  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State.  There  are  still  about  4,000,000  acres  of  virgin  timber  or  an 
average  of  14%  of  the  total  State  area.    The  only  use  made  today  of 
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the  13,000,000  acres  is  the  grazing  of  a  limited  number  of  live  stock. 
Of  this  total  cut-over  acreage,  9,500,000  acres  are  in  the  piney  woods 
hills,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  at  present  not  available  for  farm- 
ing. Idle  acres  like  idle  labor  produce  no  revenue.  On  January  1,  1922, 
the  assessed  val^^e  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Louisiana  was  17%  of  the 
total  state  valuation  and  the  assessed  value  for  all  farm  and  pasture 
and  agricultural  implements  and  equipment,  and  all  live  stock  amounted 
to  13%  of  the  total  state 'valuation,  or  4%  less  than  the  lumber  industry. 
With  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  forest  resources,  a  most  valuable  indus- 
try will  disappear.  With  it  will  go  the  assets  that  have  been  the  basis 
for  taxable  revenues.  The  burden  of  taxation  will  fall  on  the  people 
who  remain  and  are  tilling  the  soil,  or  engaged'  in  some  local  enterprise. 
Furthermore,  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  will  need  lumber  for  their  homes 
and  farms,  and  will  have  to  import  their  lumber  from  either  the  West 
or  foreign  markets,  paying  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  thousand  board 
feet  for  freight,  which  does  not  include  the  cost  of  stumpage  or  the 
cost  of  logging  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber.  Over  50%  of 
the  industrial  labor  of  Louisiana  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry. 
These  people  will  move  to  other  localities  as  soon  as  their  employ- 
ment stops.  One  need  but  make  a  trip  through  the  cut-over  areas 
of  our  State  to  witness  the  abandoned  saw-mill  towns  that  once  flourished 
with  thrifty  industries  and  business  institutions,  and  not  only  are  the 
towns  abandoned  but  the  farms,  too,  are  idle.  A  great  many  of  the 
piney  wQods  farmers  are  dependent  during  the  winter  months  upon 
employment  and  this  the  forest  products  industry  has  furnished. 

Forestry  and  agriculture  are  both  soil  crops  and  each  is  dependent 
upon  the  other.  The  policy  of  the  department  is  first  to  eliminate  the 
fires  on  all  grass,  cut-over  and  forestry  lands,  with  proper  fire  pre- 
vention. The  plan  of  the  department  is  to  assist  the  land  owner  to  raise 
timber  on  all  lands  not  available  for  agriculture.  Cut-over  lands  are 
increasing  at  a  yearly  rate  of  300,000  acres.  This  enormous  amount 
of  undeveloped  land  will  take  at  least  50  years  to  colonize  before  it 
can  be  used  for  agriculture  purposes.  The  department  recommends 
that  all  unused  lands  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  timber  until  they  are 
ready  for  development  for  agriculture  or  other  purposes  that  will  yield 
a  greater  revenue  than  the  timber  crop.  As  previously  stated,  a  crop  of 
merchantable  lumber  can  be  raised  within  thirty  years,  thereby  not  only 
produring  raw  material  for  the  forest  products  ind*ustry  and  creating  em- 
ployment, but  also  preventing  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  and  adding 
richness  to  the  present  soil  by  the  additional  decomposed  leaves  and 
other  vegetation  that  new  growth  produces. 

The  department  treats  the  reforestation  movement  as  a  business 
proposition  only.  Forestry  is  best  when  it  pays  best.  If  the  lands  are 
suited  for  agriculture,  develop  them  as  agricultural  lands.  //  reforesta- 
tion pays  better,  reforest  the  lands  suited  for  new  timber  growth.  The 
department  advocates  conservative  logging  as  a  means  for  prolonging 
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the  life  of  the  timbered  areas.  It  advocates  close  utilization  of  all 
forest  products  and  is  making  special  effort  to  induce  the  pulp  indus- 
tries and  other  by-products  manufacturers  to  locate  in  Louisiana.  Pulp- 
wood  and  paper  are  now  being  manufactured  in  large  quantities  from 
the  pine  refuse  of  the  saw  mill,  from  the  tree  tops,  left  in  the  woods 
from  second-growth  young  pines  4 '  and  up  in  diameter.  The  basic  work 
of  the  Division  of  Forestry  is  to  make  the  forested  lands  yield  their 
utmost,  as  today  nearly  300,000,000  dollars  are  invested  in  the  timber 
and  lumber  business  including  the  necessary  dependent  industries,  such 
as  foundries,  saw  mill  supply  houses,  machine  shops,  and  the  merchan- 
dising corporations.  To  keep  these  vast  assets  from  diminishing  and 
to  keep  the  labor  of  large  industries  within  our  State,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  renew  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  raw  material.  There  is  but 
one  answer,  '^reforest  all  cut-over  timber  lands  that  are  not  and  cannot 
be  utilized  for  agriculture  within  the  next  thirty  years  or  more**. 

Reforestation  can  be  carried  on  easily  by  leaving  seed  trees  if  man 
will  only  keep  out  the  fires.  Reforestation  calls  for  the  co-operation 
of  all  Louisiana's  citizens  and  industries.  In  1920  Louisiana  ranked 
second  as  a  lumber-producing  state.  In  1921,  Louisiana  dropped  to 
third  place.  During  the  past  year  two  large  saw  mills  cut  out,  the  people 
of  the  saw  mill  communities  moving  to  other  localities  and  abandoning 
their  homes  and  business  institutions.  Forestry  can  alone  replenish  the 
fast  disappearing  supplies  and  furnish  new  raw  products  for  the  forest 
industry  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  children  and 
the  future  of  Louisiana. 

SX7MMABT. 

Many  .of  the  citizens  have  misinterpreted  the  desire  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  reforest  as  much  of  the  piney  woods  region  as  possible,  think- 
ing it  meant  opposition  to  the  development  of  farming  and  live-stock 
raising.  The  importance  of  farming  every  acre  of  ground  capable  of 
making  an  adequate  return  to  the  farmer  who  works  it  is  recognized. 
With  this  policy  in  view,  the  forestry  work  is  carried  on  with  the  idea 
of  developing  timber  growth  on  all  lands  not  suited  or  developed  for 
agricultural  pursuits  and  to  raise  timber  until  such  denuded  lands  can 
be  utilized  to  yield  more  profitable  returns  than  the  timber  crop. 

The  past  two  years  have  shown  great  strides  in  forestry  and  the 
general  plan  of  action  of  the  Department  of  Conseivation  proved  to  be 
a  correct  one  for  progressive  and  successful  forestry  results.  A  good 
foundation  has  been  laid  and  the  organization  of  trained  and  efficient 
forest  rangers,  guards  and  patrolmen,  throughout  the  State  is  already 
producing  definite  results  in  the  reduction  of  forest  fires.  An  intensive 
campaign  of  education  and  fire  prevention  must  be  continued  until  the 
citizens  realize  that  forestry  is  not  a  benefit  for  the  individual  but  affects 
all  of  the  citizens  directly  or  indirectly  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
prosperity.  _  .     j  ^ 
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Resources  taken  from  mines  and  oil  wells  cannot  be  replaced. 
Timber  crops  can  be  renewed  generation  after  generation  as  a  crop. 
Conserving  our  present  virgin  forest,  and  devising  methods  of  better 
utilization  of  the  waste  are  necessary,  and  should  be  studied  and  develop- 
ed wherever  it  can  be  done  successfully.  But  we  must  go  farther  and 
renew  the  resource  itself.  Timber  in  Louisiana  will  reproduce  itself 
readily  on  all  cut-over  and  non-agricultural  lands,  if  given  half  a  chance, 
but  its  growth  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  in  assisting  the  Forestry  employees  in  preventing  and 
suppressing  forest  and  grass  fires. 

Appreciating  the  general  financial  and  industrial  depression  through- 
out the  State,  the  Department,  by  close  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
forestry  woric,  can  maintain  its  rapid  progress  in  development  and  results, 
depending  on  the  increasing  co-operation  of  the  citizens  and  industrial 
activities,  and  such  Federal  funds  as  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
may  allot  for  the  present  year. 

The  Department  receives  $60,000  per  year,  approximately  1/6  of 
the  present  severance  tax  on  forest  products  severed  from  the  soil.  We 
believe  we  can  continue  on  the  present  allotment  for  1922  and  an  increase 
of  $25,000,  or  a  total  of  $85,000,  for  the  year  1923  to  keep  up  the  present 
forestry  work.  No  other  expenditure  will  return  so  much  to  the  State 
as  the  future  wealth  in  the  form  of  raw  forest  products  materials  so 
essential  to  our  agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  our  vast  idle  acreage  into  productive  dividend-paying  reve- 
nues. 
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TIMBER  CONSERVATION  CONTRACT 
WITH 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION  OF  LOUISIANA 

This  contract,  entered  into  at  New  Orleans,  on  this  the 

day  of by  and  between 

Residents  of ,  LouisiaBa, 

hereinafter  referred  to  as 

and  the  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana,  represented  herein  by 
its  Commissioner,  M.  L.  Alexander,  who  is  duly  authorized  herein  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Department : 

WITNESSETH: 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  recognizing  the  need  of  perpetua- 
ting and  conserving  her  forests,  and  having  enacted  Section  11  of  Act  232 
of  1920  to  aid  and  encourage  private  owners  to  reforest  cut-over  and 
denuded  timber  lands  and  other  lands  assessed  at  not  more  than  ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  per  acre  for  State  taxation,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  timber  culture  by  improved  methods,  has  provided  that  land 
owners  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  such  Section 
could  do  so  by  written  contract  with  the  Department  of  Conservation; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  said 

are  the  owners  of  certain  described  cut-over  and*  denuded  timber  lands 
and  other  lands  assessed  at  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  per  acre  for  State 

taxation,  as  hereinafter  described,  and  hereinafter  d^esignated  as 

Co-operative  Forest,  or  more  briefly  the  Forest. 

Whereas,  the  said : 

desire  to  engage  in  the  growing  of  timber  on  said  lands,  following  the 
most  practical  and  scientific  methods  of  timber  culture,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  advantages  and  assistance  as  are  offered  by  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

IT  IS,  THEREFORE,   MUTUALLY  CONTRACTED   AND 
AGREED: 

I. 

That  the  land  covered  by  this  contract  is  situated  in  the  Parish  of 
and  described  as  follows,  to-wit: 

making  a  total  of acres,  more  or  less. 
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11. 

That  the  said shall 

begin  at  once  to  reforest  the  land  covered  by  this  contract,  except  such 
as  may  be  excepted  under  Paragraph  III  hereof,  such  reforestation  shall 
be  by  either  natural  or  artificial  methods,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall 
be  with  useful  timber  trees  of  a  species  adapted  to  the  land,  all  in  such 
manner  as  the  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana  shall  prescribe, 
and  under  its  supervision. 

That  the  said shall  establish 

a  system  of  fire  control  so  as  to  protect  the  said  lands,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable,  from  forest  fires;  that  in  accordance  with  practical  methods  of 

forest  culture shall  keep  the  trees  growing  on  this  land  in  a 

live  and  thrifty,  healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  and,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  shall  have  the  right  at 
any  time  (1)  to  thin  the  stands  of  young  timber  to  stimulate  growth; 
and  (2)  to  remove  defective,  or  insect-infested,  or  diseased  trees  for  the 
protection  of  the  remainder  of  the  stand.  As  soon  as  the  young  growth 
shall  have  reached  a  size  which  in  the  written  opinion  of  the  Department 

is  beyond  reasonable  hazard  of  destruction  from  fire,  the  said 

may  remove  such  seed  trees  as  were 

left  in  the  original  cutting. 


III. 

That  the  said shall  have  the 

right  to  use  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  as  much  of  this  land 
as  is  necessary  for  homes  and  small  farms  for  conservation  agents,  fire 
wardens,  foresters,  and  other  employees  charged  with  the  protection 
or  administration  of  said  lands.  Upon  the  written  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation shall  also  have  the  right  to 

withdraw  from  this  contract  any  of  the  lands  which  may  be  found  to  be 
chiefly  valuable  for  immediate  agricultural  or  mineral  use.  Said  lands 
so  withdrawn  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  assessments  and  supplemental 
levies  as  are  provided  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Section  11  of  Act  232  of 
of  1920  for  lands  with  respect  to  which  the  terms  of  a  contract  have  not 
been  maintained. 

The  said shall  have 

full  right  to  prospect  for  minerals,  oil  and  gas  on  this  land,  and  to  sink 
wells  or  shafts  in  pursuit  of  same,  or  to  lease  such  privileges  to  others. 

In  return  for  the  reservation  of  this  right,  the agrees 

that  nothing  in  this  contract  shall  prevent  the  State,  Parish,  or  other 
authorized  public  agency  from  assessing  mineral,  oil  or  gas  values  against 
this  land,  if  such  valuies  shall  be  discovered  to  exist  thereon. 
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IV. 

That  the  said shall  at  all  times 

have  competent  employees  in  charge  of  this  forest,  who  shall  live  at  a 
convenient  place  or  places  on  or  near  it,  who  shall  direct  building  and 
maintaining  of  fire  roads,  and  who  shall  protect  the  timber  and  land  from 
trespassers  and  all  other  harmful  agencies  as  best  they  can.  Not  less 
than  one  such  employee  shall  be  maintained  on  each  10,000  acres.  They 
shall  report  to  the  Department  all  forest  fires,  their  cause  and  extent  of 
damage ;  they  shall  also  report  all  trespassing,  poaching,  ravages  of  insect 
pests,  damage  by  storms,  floods  or  cyclones,  also  all  grazing  and  such 
violations  of  the  forestry  laws  as  may  come  to  their  knowledge  and  shall 

make  such  other  reports  as  the  Department  may  require;  the  said 

^ shall  also  make  to  the  Department  an  annual 

report  on  the  first  of  April  of  each  year  showing  the  conditions  of  the 
forest,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  beneficial 
to  the  timber  growing  thereon. 


That  the  land  herein  described  shall  be  assessed  for  the  period 
named  in  this  contract  at  the  assessment  in  effect  on  the  date  upon  which 
this  contract  is  signed,  a  sworn  statement  of  such  assessment  being 
attached  as  a  part  of  this  contract ;  provided  that  no  portions  of  the  land 
designated  is  assessed  at  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  acre,  the  said 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  this  contract  shall  be  valued  at  five  dollars 
($5.00)  per  acre. 

In  the  event  the  said shall  fail 

to  comply  with  the  conditions  and  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  tjiis 
contract  the  said  land  shall  be  restored  to  the  assessment  rolls  and  assess- 
ed the  same  as  any  other  lands  of  like  value  in  the  same  locality,  and  in 
addition  thereto  the shall  pay- 
to  the  State  and  Parishes  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
taxes  actually  paid  and  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  levied  upon  it 
had  it  not  been  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  plus  interest 
at  6%  from  the  dates  upon  which  such  taxes  would  have  become  due. 
If  the  contract  has  been  complied  with,  the  payment  of  such  sum  cannot 
be  required. 

At  least  once  each  year  the  Department  shall  cause  an  inspection  to 
be  made  of  the  Forest,  and  a  report  to  be  rendered  stating  plainly  whether 

or  not  the  said is  fulfilling 

the  terms  of  this  contract. 

A  copy  of  the  inspection  report  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Department 

to  the  said and  another 

copy  shall  be  filed  in  the  I>epartment's  records. 
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VI. 

The  Department  may,  in  its  discretion,  render  such  financial  assist- 
ance as  it  may  find  necessary,  in  the  advancement  and  success  of  this 
undertaking.  But  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  obligatory  upon  the 
Department,  nor  operate  a  forfeiture  of  this  contract,  should  the  Depart- 
ment fail  to  render  such  financial  assistance. 


VII. 

The  term  of  this  contract  is  hereby  fixed  and  shall  be  for  a  period  of 

not  less  than years,  or  more  than years, 

the  exact  duration  being  at  the  option  of 

expressed  in  writing  within  30  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  minimum 
term  named.  In  default  of  such  expression  the  contract  shall  automati- 
cally terminate  at  the  said  expiration  of  the  minimimi  term. 

This  contract  is  made  and  signed  in  triplicate. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  their 
respective  names  to  be  legally  affixed  hereto  in  the  presence  of  the  under- 
signed competent  witnesses  on  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

Witnesses  : 


Department  of  Conservation 
OF  Louisiana. 


Commissioner. 
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Report  of  Game  Division 

By  WM.  S.  HOLMES.  Superintendent. 


In  the  past  two  years  the  cause  of  game  and  bird  protection  has 
advanced  rapidly  in  Louisiana.  The  game  division  has  been  engaged 
actively  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  in  the  process  of  winning 
popular  sentiment  for  the  necessity  of  careful  game  conservation.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  game.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  of  co-operation  from 
hunters  and  citizens  throughout  the  state. 

The  large  number  of  requests  received  for  copies  of  the  game  laws 
and  inquiries  on  many  matters  relating  to  game  showed  a  very  healthy 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  The  Department  distributed  a  greater 
number  of  posters  and  folders  summarizing  the  game  laws  than  had  ever 
been  distributed  before,  and  this  had  undoubtedly  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  general  situation. 

Hunters  were  encouraged  by  the  abundance  of  game  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  the  great  majority  recognized  it  as  the  result  of  conservation, 
and  gave  better  support  to  the  conservation  laws. 

The  deer  law  was  well  enforced  over  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  deer 
were  very  plentiful  in  most  of  the  suitable  grounds.  Good  kills  were 
made  in  most  of  the  parishes  bordering  or  traversed  by  the  Mississippi 
Tensas,  Atchafalaya  and  Ouachita  rivers,  and  smaller  numbers  along 
Red  river  and  the  lower  courses  of  Vermillion,  Mermentau  and  Calcasieu 
rivers.  Over  forty  arrests  were  made  for  killing  or  attempting  to  kill 
deer  during  the  close  season  and  most  of  the  violators  were  prosecuted 
successfully. 

Squirrels  were  extremely  abundant  in  most  well  wooded  localities 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1921-22,  which  is  doubtless  to  be  attribu- 
ted largely  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  1920,  postponing  the  opening 
of  the  season  to  October  1,  and  to  the  increasing  publicity  and  efficiency 
employed  in  the  protection  of  game  generally. 

Ducks  appeared  in  the  state  in  the  fall  of  1920  in  very  satisfactory 
numbers,  but  in  the  eastern  coastal  section  conditions  were  not  satisfac- 
tory for  their  general  distribution  after  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
poor  hunting  was  the  rule.  In  the  fall  of  1921,  on  the  contrary,  condi- 
tions were  very  satisfactory  at  most  points,  and  the  ducks  arrived  in 
numbers  that  have  been  scarcely  equalled  in  the  past  15  or  20  years. 
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Wild  turkeys  were  reported  as  at  least  stationary  in  numbers  in  most 
localities  where  they  are  found  usually  and  in  a  few  instances  they  were 
reported  as  increasing.  Quail  were  uniformly  plentiful  in  all  suitable 
country.  Seldom  have  as  many  coveys  survived  from  one  season  to 
another  as  from  the  close  of  the  season  of  1920-21  to  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  1921-22. 

PBOTEOTION  OF  WILD  LIFE  REFUGES 

Waterfowl  visited  Marsh  Island,  the  state  game  preserve  and  the 
RockfeUer  tract  in  great  numbers,  and  a  vigilant  guard  was  kept  over 
these  bird  sanctuaries.  The  number  present  for  the  season  1921-22  was 
greater  even  than  the  year  before,  and  represented  the  greatest  abun- 
dance since  the  preserves  were  established.  An  increase  of  non-game 
water  birds  was  noted  especially  on  the  Rock  feller  tract,  where  snowy 
and  other  herons  were  present  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 

PA88E  A  L'OXTTBB  FUBUO  SHOOnKG  GBOUNDS 

The  reservation  in  September  1921  of  a  tract  of  about  80,000  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Passe  a  L'Outre  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river  for  a  public  shooting  grounds  created  much  interest  among  hun- 
ters and  proved  a  marked  success.  The  grounds  were  opened  to  the 
public   with  the  beginning  of  the  duck  hunting  season,   November   1. 

Complete  accomodations  for  at  least  twenty-five  guests  daily  were 
provided  during  the  first  season.  Guests  were  required  to  advise  the 
Department  in  advance  of  their  intended  visits  so  as  to  prevent  conflict 
in  the  assignment  of  dates.  No  guest  was  permitted  to  make  reservation 
for  more  than  three  days,  but  could  extend  his  visit  beyond  that  time 
as  long  as  the  accomodations  were  sufficient.  About  400  guests  were 
registered  during  the  season.  All  persons  hunting  on  the  grounds, 
whether  using  the  lodge  or  hunting  from  their  own  boats,  were  required 
to  register  at  the  lodge. 

The  total  number  of  ducks  killed  during  the  season  was  11,297, 
as  follows:  Teal,  330;  pintail,  1,678;  grey,  339;  mallard  (including 
summer  mallard),  6,962  ;  ring-neck  (black  jack),  390 ;  canvas-back,  1,412  ; 
miscellaneous,  186. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  ENFOBOEMENT 

The  game  laws  were  improved  in  several  important  respects  by  the 
legislature  of  1920,  and  in  one  instance  by  the  special  session  of  1921. 
The  ban  placed  on  the  sale  of  ducks  and  migratory  game  birds  by  the 
legislature  of  1920  brought  the  state  law  in  conformity  with  Federal 
provisions  on  this  subject,  and  in  conjunction  with  then  existing  state 
laws  in  reference  to  sale  of  game  closed  the  market  to  all  kinds  except 
rabbits  and  squirrels.     This  was  an  important  step  forward,  and  good 
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results  followed  from  it.  Compliance  with  this  law  was  general,  and 
such  attempts  as  were  made  to  violate  it  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere 
were  combatted  actively  by  the  Department. 

In  November  1920  the  Department  cp-operated  with  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  for  the  suppression  of  traflfic  in  ducks  in  New 
Orleans  and  tributary  territory.  A  United  States  game  warden  was 
assigned  especially  to  the  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  special 
representatives  of  this  Department  he  succeeded  in  arresting  a  number 
of  violators,  most  of  whom  were  fined  afterwards  in  the  United  States 
court. 

The  amendment  of  the  law  by  the  legislature  of  1920  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  taking  of  all  true  game  between  sunset  and  half  an  hour  before 
sunrise  met  with  general  approval  from  the  hunters  of  the  state,  and  has 
saved  large  numbers  of  wild  creatures  in  the  past  two  years. 

Thirty-five  arrests  were  made  for  violation  of  this  provision ;  the 
violations  were  on  deer,  rabbits,  fur-bearing  animals  and  ducks. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  law,  special  permits  were  furnished  to 
persons  wishing  to  take  frogs  and  alligators  with  a  light.  Between  July 
7,  1920,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  and  January  1,  1922 
there  were  issued  779  of  these  permits.  The  object  of  these  permits  is 
to  assist  the  agents  of  the  Department  in  determining  whether  persons 
using  lights  between  sunset  and  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  are  employ- 
ing them  for  legal  purposes.  Most  of  the  frog  and  alligator  catching  is 
done  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  it  was  in  this  section,  of  course, 
that  most  of  the  permits  were  issued. 

The  squirrel  and  deer  seasons  were  changed  so  as  to  harmonize 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  and  to  make  them  conformable  to  local  con- 
ditions. The  boundaries  of  the  two  zones  having  separate  seasons  for 
deer  hunting  were  altered  so  as  to  divide  the  state  more  naturally  into 
an  upland  and  lowland  zone,  instead  of  into  the  two  artificial  divisions, 
northern  and  southern,  originally  established. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  was  created,  the  Department,  under  the 

authority  vested  in  it  by  Act  204  of  1912  established  a  close  season,  from 

^  March  1  to  June  30.  on  rabbits.     This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 

of  the  state  also  that  any  state-wide  law  or  regulation  relating  to  these 

animals  had  ever  been  passed. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1920  acts  were  passed  formally  accept- 
ing from  the  Russell  Sage  and  Rockfeller  foundation,  respectively, 
Marsh  Island  and  the  Rockfeller  tract  as  gifts  to  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  as  perpetual  wild  life  refuges,  thus  consummating  one  of  the  most 
important  transactions  in  the  history  of  conservation. 
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The  act  of  the  special  session  of  1921,  setting  aside  the  Pass  a 
L'Outre  public  shooting  grounds  has  been  noted  under  the  reference  to 
that  subject 

REGULATION  OF  TBAPPINa  AND  THE  FUB  TRADE 

Enforcement  of  Act  135  of  1920,  regulating  the  fur  industry  in 
Louisiana,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  past  two  years.  The  requirements 'imposed  by  the  act 
were  somewhat  complicated  and  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  en- 
tailed the  perfection  of  a  great  number  of  details  to  insure  proper  results 
from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  question  of  administering  the  law  was  affected  greatly  by  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  at  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  the 
fall  of  1921,  necessitating  several  changes  in  the  procedure  adopted  for 
securing  compliance  with  the  law  as  originally  enacted. 

The  main  object  of  Act  135  of  1920  is  the  collection  of  a  tax  of  2 
per  cent  on  and  of  the  value  of  skins  shipped  out  of  the  state.  As  prac- 
tically all  Louisiana  caught  skins  are  eventually  shipped  out  of  the  state 
for  manufacture,  the  legislature  placed  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  the 
shipper  as  the  simplest  means  of  collecting  it,  a  check  through  transpor- 
tation channels  being  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  period  during  which  Act  135  of  1920  has  been  in  effect  falls 
naturally  into  two  divisions.  All  operations  for  the  season  1920-21  came 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  its  original  form,  while  those  for  1921- 
22  were  in  accordance  with  the  act  as  amended  at  the  1921  special  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Under  the  act  as  originally  passed,  those  engaged  in  the  fur  industry 
were  classed  as  trappers,  requiring  a  dollar  hunting  and  trapping  license, 
and  permitted  to  sell  and  ship  within  the  state;  fur  buyers,  requiring  a 
buyer's  license,  costing  five  dollars,  and  permitting  the  holder  to  buy 
fur  and  resell  and  ship  within  the  state;  resident  fur  dealers,  requiring 
a  license  costing  twenty-five  dollars,  and  permitting  them  to  buy  fur  and 
resell  and  ship  within  or  out  of  the  state,  and  requiring  a  payment  of 
2  per  cent  on  all  fur  shipped  out  of  the  state;  non-resident  fur  dealers, 
requiring  a  license  of  fifty  dollars,  permitting  them  to  operate  in  Louisi- 
ana, directly  or  through  locally  stationed  representatives  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  resident  fur  dealer. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  the  status  of  persons,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions operating  under  the  law  as  effective  in  1920-21  is  given  herewith: 
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Trapper   

Buyer  

Resident  Dealer 

Non-resident 
Dealer 


Cost  of 
License' 


$1.00 

5.00 

25.00 

50.00 


Shipping  and 

Selling  Within 

the  State. 


Buying,  Ship-, 
ping  and  Re- 
selling Within 
the  State 


X 


X 
X 

X 


Buying,  Ship- 
ping and   Be- 
selling  out  of 
State  and 
Paying  2% 
tal. 


X 


X 


Under  this  arrangement  no  one  but  a  licensed  dealer  could  ship  fur 
out  of  the  state,  and  trappers  were  compelled  either  to  sell  within  Louisi- 
ana or  to  take  out  a  dealer's  license,  the  latter  alternative  being  employed 
in  only  otit  instance. 

The  law  was  manifestly  unfair  to  the  trapper,  and  a  sentiment  for 
its  repeal  or  amendment  had  grown  strong  by  the  end  of  the  1920-21 
trapping  season. 

In  spite  of  the  advantage  given  the  dealers  under  this  law,  practi- 
cally compelling  trappers  to  sell  the  entire  Louisiana  catch  to  them,  some 
dealers  objected  to  the  payment  of  the  two  i>er  cent  tax  on  furs  shipped 
out  of  the  state,  a  feature  of  the  situation  that  will  be  considered  in 
greater  detail  beyond.  The  attitude  of  such  dealers  was  a  factor  in  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  at  the  special  session  of  1921,  whereby  the 
trapper  was  permitted  to  ship  his  own  catch  out  of  the  state  merely  by 
paying  the  two  per  cent  tax. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  status  of  persons,  firms  and 
corporations  engaged  in  the  fur  industry  under  the  amended  law  during 
the  season  1921-22: 


Trapper- 


Buyer 

Resident  Dealer 

Non-resident 
Dealer 


Cost  of 
Licenses 


$1.00 

5,00 

25.00 

50.00 


Shipping 

and  filing 

jrithin  the 

St^te. 


Shipping 
and  Selling 

Out  of 

State    and 

Paying  2% 

Tax. 


X 


Bujring,  Ship- 
ping and  Re- 
selling With- 
in the  State. 


Buying,  Ship- 
ping and  Be- 
selling  out  of 
State  and 
Paying  2% 
Tax. 


X 


X 
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OPERATIONS  IN  1920-21 

With  the  passage  of  Act  135  of  1920  and  the  opening  of  the  trap- 
ping season  of  1920-21,  the  Department  adopted  regulations  governing 
the  shipment  of  fur  and  the  method  of  paying  the  tax.  The  regulations 
provided  that  all  packages  of  fur  shipped  within  the  state,  whether  by 
trapper,  buyer,  or  dealer,  must  have  attached  tags  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, on  which  was  to  be  noted  the  number  oi  the  shipper's  license. 
Another  regulation  provided  that  packages  of  fur  shipped  out  of  the 
state  by  dealers  must  have  attached  special  tags,  printed  in  red,  showing 
that  the  shipper  was  a  licensed  dealer.  Without  these  tags,  which  were 
issued  with  the  dealer's  license,  it  would  be  impossible  for  dealers  to  ship 
their  fur  out  of  the  state,  as  post-masters,  express  companies,  and  all 
common  carriers  were  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4, 
1909,  (35  Stat.,  1130)  known  generally  as  the  Lacey  Act,  from  accepting 
for  interstate  transportation  'the  dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof  of  any 
wild  animals  or  birds,  where  such  anmials  or  birds  have  been  killed  or 
shipped  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  in 
which  the  same  were  killed,  or  from  which  they  were  shipped'',  and  to 
ship  them  out  of  Louisiana  without  paying  or  guaranteeing  the  tax 
and  attaching  the  interstate  tags  as  evidence  of  such  compliance  with 
the  law  would  be  illegal.  There  were  some  post-masters  and  express 
agents,  of  course,  who  failed  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  act,  and  permitted  shipments  of  fur  other  than  those  of 
licensed  dealers  to  go  out  of  the  state,  and  on  such  shipments,  of  course, 
the  state  lost  the  tax. 

In  the  procedure  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  the  Department  recog- 
nized that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  unnecessary  to  withhold  tags 
from  licensed  dealers  until  the  tax  on  a  proposed  shipment  was  paid, 
and  therefore  issued  the  tags  in  lots  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the 
license.  The  tags  and  returnable  stubs  were  numbered  serially  and  a 
receipt  for  them  was  taken  from  the  dealer.  Some  dealers  settled  the 
tax  on  each  shipment  as  it  was  made;  others  made  settlement  for  the 
entire  season  at  its  end.  Seven  New  Orleans  dealers,  however,  after 
their  presumable  acquiescence  in  the  law,  as  evidenced  by  their  accep- 
tance of  the  interstate  tags,  refused  to  settle  their  tax  at  the  end  of  the 
shipping  season  of  1920-21,  taking  the  position  that  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  outcome  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  these  dealers  is 
shown  fully  under  the  discussion  of  operations  for  1921-22. 

The  total  revenue  derived  by  the  Department  from  those  operating 
under  Act  135  of  1920  during  the  season  1920-21,  exclusive  of  the  licenses 
secured  by  trappers,  the  number  of  which  cannot  be  determined  for  the 
reason  that  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  are  combined  under  one 
license,  was  as  follows: — 
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Buyers  Licenses 314            $1,570.00 

Resident  Dealers  Licenses 88              2,200.00 

Non-resident  Dealers  Licenses 3                  150.00 

Tax  from  Resident  Dealers 2,722.12 

Tax  from  Non-resident  Dealers 130.02 


$6,772.14 


The  number  of  dollar  hunting  and  trapping  licenses  bought  by  trap- 
pers who  would  not  have  taken  licenses  for  hunting  alone  probably  went 
in  excess  of  5,000,  and  whatever  the  amount,  it  should  be  included  in 
the  revenue  under  Act  135  of  1920. 

The  amount  of  tax  in  litigation  from  the  New  Orleans  dealers,  for 
1920-2^  following  their  refusal  to  pay  or  permit  an  examination  of  their 
books,  is  difficult  to  estimate  but  is  believed  to  be  between  $5,000.00  and 
$7,000.00. 

The  season  of  1920-21  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  later  histor>' 
of  the  fur  industry  not  only  in  Louisiana  but  elsewhere,  and  the  returns 
to  the  state  under  Act  135  of  1920  were  far  below  what  may  be  expected 
in  normal  years.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  fur  operations  for  this  season  were  carried  on  under  a  new  law, 
the  results  naturally  fell  below  what  might  be  expected  when  the  law 
became  better  known  and  means  of  enforcing  it  became  perfected.  For 
the  same  reason  the  statistics  gathered  for  this  season  doubtless  show 
considerably  less  than  the  full  volume  of  the  business. 

The  catch  of  the  principal  varieties  in  1920-21  was  as  follows: — 


No.    actually  Estimated  total, 
reported    as  allowing  for  ship- 
Species                                                      shown   by  stubs  ments  unreported 

of  interstate  pending  settle- 

taffs.  nent  of  litigation. 


Musk  rat 
Opossum 
Raccoon 
Mink  — 
Skunk-.. 
Otter  — 


750,142 

900,170 

109,628 

131,553 

133,D03 

160,683 

55,263 

66,315 

10,269 

12,322 

268 

321 

1,059,473  1,271,364 


OPEBATIONS  IN  1921-22 


The  amendment  of  Act  135  of  1920  by  Act  31  of  the  special  session 
of  the  legislature  of  1021  became  eflFective  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  trapping  season  of  1921-22.  The  passage  of  this  amendment,  per- 
mitting trappers  to  ship  their  own  catch  out  of  the  state  upon  payment 
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of  the  two  per  cent  tax,  required  that  the  Department  devise  a  feasible 
method  for  collecting  the  tax  and  furnishing  tags  to  trappers  along  the 
lines  employed  in  the  case  of  dealers.  It  was  decided  that  until  a  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made,  trappers  would  be  required  to 
secure  their  tags  by  remitting  tax  directly  to  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  by  paying  tax  to  the  nearest  conservation  agent  or  to  post- 
masters and  express  agents  willing  to  render  their  services  in  this  con- 
nection, who  would  be  provided  with  supplies  of  the  tags.  Owing  to 
the  small  numbers  of  representatives  available  for  the  collection  of  the 
tax  and  distribution  of  the  tags,  the  majority  of  trappers  remitted  taxes 
direct  to  the  department  when  wishing  to  make  shipments,  and  tags  in 
return  were  sent  them. 

The  restrictions  based  on  the  Lacey  Act  for  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state shipments  by  dealers  in  effect  the  preceding  season  were  now  avail- 
able for  the  regulation  of  trapper's  shipments,  and  the  lack  or  possession 
of  the  necessary  tags  by  the  trapper  automatically  determined  his  ability 
to  make  interstate  shipments  and  automatically  compelled  his  payment 
of  the  two  per  cent  tax.  , 

While  the  system  served  the  immediate  purposes  of  an  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  it  was  found  that  it  placed  unnecessary  burdens  on  both 
the  trapper  and  the  Department.  A  solution  grew  out  of  the  offer  of 
a  leading  non-resident  fur  company  to  pay  the  taxes  on  trappers*  ship- 
ments, but  the  question  of  how  to  place  the  tags  in  the  hands  of  trappers 
and  how  to  insure  the  use  of  the  tags  only  for  the  consignee  by  whom 
the  tax  was  to  be  paid,  in  other  words,  guaranteeing  subsequent  instead 
of  prior  collection  of  the  tax,  appeared  as  an  obstacle.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  any  non-resident  fur  company  securing  a  non-resident 
dealer's  license  would  be  authorized  to  issue  to  Louisiana  trappers  in  the 
course  of  its  circular  correspondence  its  own  serially  numbered  interstate 
tags  substantially  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Department,  identified 
by  the  printed  address  and  license  number  of  the  dealer,  thus  assuring 
that  the  tags  issued  by  a  company  taking  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
would  apply  only  on  its  own  shipments  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
misuse,  thus  mjJcing  certain  the  payment  of  the  tax  at  destination. 
Records  of  the  shipments  would  be  furnished  the  Department  in  the 
shape  of  the  stubs  of  the  interstate  tags  detached  at  the  time  of  shipment 
and  sent  in  to  the  Department.  This  plan  worked  excellently  as  will  be 
shown  beyond  by  statistics  of  the  tax  paid  to  the  Department  under  this 
arrangement.  Four  companies  in  St.  Louis  and  one  in  New  York  took 
advantage  of  this  agreement.  All  other  non-resident  companies  opera- 
ting in  the  state  bought  on  the  ground. 

The  refusal  of  certain  New  Orleans  fur  dealers  to  settle  the  tax 
for  1920-21  created  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1921-22  a  situation 
that  required  special  attention.  When  these  dealers  applied  at  this  time 
for  their  licenses  and  tags,  the  Department  notified  them  that  unless  taxes 
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for  the  preceding  season  were  settled,  the  Department  would  prevent  their 
making  further  shipments  by  withholding  the  interstate  tags,  thus  render- 
ing them  liable  t)0  prosecution  both  for  violation  of  Act  135  of  1920  and 
the  Federal  Lacey  Act  in  case  they  attempted  to  make  shipments  of  un- 
tagged fur.  The  dealers  sought  and  secured  from  Judge  Wynne  Rogers 
in  the  Civil  District  Court  for  the  parish  of  Orleans  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  Department  from  confiscating  untagged  shipments  of 
fur  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  petitioners,  but 
permitting  the  Department  to  sue  for  payment  of  the  tax.  On  trial,  the 
injunctnon  was  dissolved  by  Judge  Rogers,  but  the  petitioners  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  case  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
State.  In  the  meantime,  the  state,  through  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation brought  suit  against  these  fur  dealers  for  recovery  of  the 
tax  for  the  season  of  1920-21  and  the  tax  and  licenses  for  the  season  of 
1921-22.  These  suits  were  pending  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this 
report. 

The  amount  collected  by  the  state  through  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation on  licenses  and  taxes  for  the  season  of  1921-22  were  as  follows: 

Buyers  Licenses ^ 537        $2,685.00 

Resident  Dealers  Licenses 100  2,500.00 

Non-resident  Dealers  Licenses 16  800.00 


$5,985.00 


The  tax  collected  for  the  season  of  1921-22  up  to  the  time  of  publi- 
cation of  this  report  was  as  follows: — 

Tax  paid  by  trappers $1,185.70 

Tax  paid  by  resident  dealers 1,621.36 

Tax  paid  by  non-resident  dealers  on  purchases  made  within  the 

state   935.86 

Tax  paid  by  non-resident  dealers   for  trappers  shipping  on 

consignment 2,403.73 

$6,146.65 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  shipments  of  fur  are  made  after  the  close 
of  the  trapping  season,  statistics  of  the  catch  for  1921-22  were  not  obtain- 
able at  the  close  of  the  period  for  which  this  report  is  made. 
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Report  of  the  Fisheries  Division 

By  E,  A.  TULIAN.  Superintendent. 


Dear  Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  report  giving  a  brief  resume 
of  the  operations  of  the  Divisions  of  Fisheries  for  the  two  calendar 
years  ending  December  31st,  1921.  The  major  captions  uhder  which 
the  activities  of  the  division  are  considered  are  fresh  water  fish,  salt 
water  fish,  salt  water  shrimp,  diamond-back  terrapin,  mussel  shells, 
turtles,  frogs,  crabs  and  miscellaneous. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  report  differs  from  previous  ones, 
in  that  it  covers  the  last  two  calendar  years  instead  of  the  two  year  period 
ending  March  31st.  as  heretofore. 

FBESK  WATXSB  FISH 

The  number  of  licenses  and  revenue  therefrom,  issued  for  buying, 
selling  and  shipping  for  local  consumption  were: 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 : 

187  at  $  5.00  each 1 $  935.00 

8   "     15.00     "     120.00 

1  "     25.00     " 25.00 

2  "     30.00     "    60.00 

1    "     25.00    "     (non-resident) 25.00 

1    "     55.00     "          "           ''         55.00 

Total $1,220.00 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 : 

."35  at  $  5.00  each . $2,675.00 

4   "     15.00     ••    60.00 

1    "     25.00     "    _— 25.00 

Total $2,760.00 

Licenses  issued  for  buying  in  the  State  and  shipping  to  points  both 
within  and  without  the  State.     (The  law  under  which  these  licenses  were 
issued  did  not  take  effect  until  August  9th,  1920). 
For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 : 
15  at  $50.00  each $    750.00 

3  "  100.00     '•*    300.00 

9   "  200.00     "    1,800.00 

1    "  400.00     "     (non-resident) 400.00 

Total $3,250.00 
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Amount  brought  forward $7,230.00 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 : 

22  at  $50.00  each $1,100.00 

14    "  100.00     "    1,400.00 

22    "  200.00     *'     4,400.00 

Total $6,900.00 

Licenses  issued  for  vessels  and  open  skiffs: 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 : 

11  at  $  5.00  each $     55.00 

20    "     20.00    "    400.00 

Total $    455.00 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 : 
8  at  $  5.00  each $   40.00 

41  "     20.00     "     $    820.00 

Total $    860.00 

Licenses  issued  for  seining: 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 : 

34  at  $25.00  each $   850.00 

45    "     50.00     "    2,250.00 

11    "  100.00     *'     1,100.00 

Total $4,200.00 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 : 
31  at  $25.00  each . $    775.00 

42  "     50.00     **     2,100.00 

6    '*  100.00     "     . 600.00 

Total $3,475.00 

Licenses  issued  for  ^ranunel-nets: 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 : 

(The  law  under  which  these  licenses  are  issued  did  not  go  into  effect 
until  August  9th,  1920). 
3  at  $25.00  each $      75.00 
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Ijicenses  issned  for  hoop-nets: 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 : 

(The   law   providing   for   these   licenses   did   not   take   effect  until 
August  9th,  1920). 

210  at  $  2.00  each__>- $   420.00 

35    *'     miscellaneous   amounts 374.00 

Total $    794.00 

For  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 : 

440  at  $  2.00  each $     880.00 

20    **     miscellaneous   amounts 279.00 

Total $1,159.00 

Totil   of  all  fresh  water  fish  revenues   for  two  years  ended 

December  31st,  1921 $25,148.00 

Total   of  same  for  two  years  ended  March  31st,   1920    (last 

report)    $15,440.00 

Increase $  9,708.00 


EECAPITUIATION: 

1920.  1921. 

Total  licenses  buying,  selling  and  shipping  in  State— $1,220.00  $2,760.00 
Total  licenses  buying  in  the  State  and  shipping  both 

within  and  without  the  State 3,250.00  6,900.00 

Total  licenses  for  vessels  and  open  skiffs 455.00  860.00 

Total  licenses  for  seines 4,200.00  3,475.00 

Total  licenses  for  trammel-nets none  75.00 

Total  licenses  for  hoop-nets i 794.00  1,159.00 

Total $9,919.00  $15,229.00 

Grand  total  for  these  two  years^ $25,148.00 


BEVEinm  COMMENTS: 

There  was  a  gratifying  increase  of  revenue  to  the  department  from 
licenses  during  the  last  two  year  period.  For  the  two  years  ended  in 
1919  the  license  revenue  was  $15,440.00 ;  in  1921  it  was  $25,148.00,  an 
increase  of  $9,708.00,  or  G2.8  per  cent.  This  increase  was  made  up 
mainly  of  licenses  issued  in  1924,  the  receipts  for  that  year  showing  an 
increase  of  53  per  cent  over  1920.  Of  this  increase  all  but  $120.00  was 
made  up  of  licenses  issued  to  dealers. 
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The  increase  of  revenue  of  62.8  per  cent  over  the  two  year  period 
ended  in  1919  is  especially  gratifying  considered  alongside  of  the  former 
two  year  increases  which  were  for  1918,  24%;  1916,  48%.  This  in- 
crease was  partially  affected  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  recommended 
in  the  last  report,  making  a  distinction  between  resident  ann  non-resident 
fisherman  in  the  amount  of  license  charged. 

STATISTICS  OF  FRESH  WATEH  FISH,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1921. 

Number.  Value. 

Commercial   seines 118  29,500.00 

Commercial  trammel-nets 3  150.00 

Hoop-nets   4,107  41,100.00 

Trot-lines,  set-lines,  bush-lines,  etc 33.100  175,?75.00 

Miscellaneous  dip-nets,  minnow  seines,  etc 18,500.00 

Value  of  all  nets  and  lines 37,328  $265,025.00 

Power   Boat  fishing 4,068  829,872.00 

Row  boats  used  in  fishing 975  29,250.00 

Power  boats  transferring  fish 68  136,0O0.Oi> 

Total  of  all  boats 5,111     $995,122.00 

Value  of  real  estate,  shore  property,  etc $625,000.00     • 

Cash  capital,  etc 140,000.00       $765,000.00 

Value  of  all  above $2,025,147.00 

Total  number  of  fishermen,  shoremen,  etc 3,328 

Total  number  of  people  supported  by  fisheries 23,408 

COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICS 

The  number  of  boats  of  every  character  employed  in  the  fresh  water 
fisheries  showed  a  decrease  of  nineteen  in  the  two  year  period.  There 
were  5,130  so  employed  in  the  1919  period  and  5,111  in  the  1921  period. 
The  value  of  these  boats,  however,  showed  a  disproportionate  decrease, 
there  being  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  power  boats  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  rowboats.  The  total  value  of  all  material  used  showed 
a  decrease  in  value  from  $2,128,665.00  to  $2,025,147.00,  perhaps  due 
largely  to  the  downward  trend  of  prices  generally  and  the  increasing 
value  of  the  dollar.  There  was  a  marked  decrease,  however,  in  the 
number  of  seines  operated  and  a  small  falling  off  in  the  number  of  hoop- 
nets  and  lines  of  various  sorts.  The  real  estate,  shore  property,  etc., 
showed  an  increased  value  of  $65,000.00  and  the  cash  capital  was 
$10,00Q.00  less. 

The  previous  report  showed  that  row  and  sail  boats  were  being 
displaced  by  motor  boats,  whereas  the  statistics  for  the  period  just  ended 
indicate  that  the  row  boat  is  returning. 
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Comparative  figures  for  the  two  periods  are  here  given: 

1919.  1921. 

Seines    $      51,800.00  $     29,500.00 

Trammel-nets 150.00 

Hoop-nets   42,250.00  41,100.00 

Trot-lines,  etc. 181,440.00  173,775.00 

Other  equipment 20,300.00  18,500.00 

Power  boats  fishing 921,375.00  829,872.00 

Power  boats  transferring  fish 170,000.00  136,000.00 

Row  boats 28,500.00  29,250.00 

Real  estate,  shore  property,  etc 560,000.00  625,000.00 

Cash  capital,  etc. 150.000.00  140,000.00 

Total -_. -$2,125,665.00     $2,023,147.00 

While  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  of  the  common  commercial 
species  of  fresh  water  fish  caught^  did  not  show  a  considerable  variation 
as  compared  with  the  two  pervious  years,  the  price  suffered  a  consider- 
able reduction  on  nearly  all  species,  and  automatically  interferred  with 
the  catch. 

The  season  of  1921  opened  with  an  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mer, which  interferred  with  fishing,  and  thereafter  prices  began  to  slump 
and  dealers  found  the  markets  in  the  North  restricted,  and  hence  did  not 
prosecute  the  business  as  energetically  as  usual.  Fish  were  really  more 
abundant  than  for  the  preceding  two  year  period,  but  the  returns  received 
were  not  satisfactory  when  markets  were  available,  and  at  times  there 
was  no  market  for  the  fish.  The  catch  of  catfish  in  1921  fell  of  97,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  1919,  while  buffalo  was 
1.111,130  pounds  less.  These  figures  give  little  idea  of  the  decrease  in 
the  revenue  to  the  trade,  however,  for  prices  were  down  about  33-1/3 
per  cent;  the  actual  decrease  in  revenue  was  $392,666.89  for  the  total 
product  of  both  species. 

The  catch  and  value  of  the  different  varieties  of  marketable  fish 
for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921  was  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Value. 

Catfish    10,953,018  $    766,711.26 

Buffalofish 9,265,845  457,762.23 

Gaspergou 2,355,792  99,368.65 

Paddlefish 132,312  13,243.00 

Garfish  and  miscellaneous 52,850  1,320.00 

Paddlefish  roe 6,150.00 

Total 22,759,817  $1,344,555.14 


The  comparatively  slight  falling  off  in  the  catch  of  commercial  fresh 
water  fish  is  explained  above  by  the  decline  in  the  market  price,  when 
a  market  could  be  obtained,  which  was  not  always  possible.     The  catch 
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would  have  been  very  much  greater  had  there  been  a  steady  market  for 
the  product,  and  had  prices  not  slumped  so  suddenly  and  sharply.  The 
table  gives  the  comparative  figures  in  pounds  of  the  catch  for  the  two 
biennial  periods,  in  each  variety: 

1919.  1921. 

Catfish    11,050,253         10,953.018 

BuflFalofish    10,376,975  9,265,848 

Gaspergou 2,147,218  2,355,792 

Paddlefish ,  12,605  132,312 

Garfish,  etc. '    1,518  52,850 

23,588,569         22,759,820 
Decrease  in  pounds,  1921 828,749 

The  value  of  paddlefish  roe  marketed  in  the  1919  period  was 
$5,000.00;  in  1921,  $6,150.00. 

These  figures  by  no  means  indicate  the  total  catch  of  fresh  water 
fish,  only  the  commercial  varieties  being  considered.  Amateur  fishermen 
caught  quantities  of  game  fish  for  private  consumption,  not  intended  for 
and  not  reaching  the  market.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  food 
fish  thus  added  to  the  commissary  of  the  State  would  be  between 
$150,000.00  and  $200,000.00. 

Paddlefisli  (Polyodon  spathula) 

Experiments  in  hatching  this  valuable  species  of  food  fish  were  again 
conducted  during  the  forepart  of  1920  and  1921.  The  work  was  carried 
on  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  with 
results  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  two  years.  Dr.  A.  D.  Howard 
was  in  direct  charge  of  the  work,  but  he  was  assisted  by  the  department's 
local  agent  in  Natchitoches  parish,  Mr.  P.  A.  Clouties  of  Campti.  The 
experiments  wej*e  conducted  with  fish  taken  from  the  waters  of  Natchi- 
toches and  adjoining  parishes. 

Bainbow  Trout  (Salmo  Irideus) 

Reports  indicate  that  some  of  this  species  are  now  being  caught  in 
the  waters  of  West  Feliciana  and  Tangipahoa  parishes  where  they  wxre 
introduced  some  years  ago. 

Rescue  Work 

No  rescue  work  was  undertaken  in  the  overflow  districts  in  the 
early  part  of  1920,  but  ponds  belonging  to  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Natchitoches  were  restocked  with  fish  from  nearby  waters.  Beginning 
with  June  24th,  and  continuing  through  the  month,  many  thousand  food 
and  game  fishes  were  rescued  from  overflowed  areas  along  the  Mississippi 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph.  All  saved  were  planted  in  Lake  Bruin. 
This  was  followed  up  by  work  along  the  river  from  St.  Joseph  to  Ferriday 
and  little  Tensas  bayou  and  Lake  Concordia  were  restocked.     In  mid-July 
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work  was  conducted  at  Lakeland,  and  Bayou  Manchac,  Comite  and 
False  rivers  were  restocked.  Some  of  the  fish  rescued  in  this  district 
had  to  be  placed  in  the  Mississippi,  owing  to  the  hot  weather,  which 
reduced  the  vitality  of  the  fish.  Operations  were  conducted  for  a  brief 
period  at  Baton  Rouge  later  in  the  month  and  fish  were  placed  in  the 
river  and  in  University  lake.  Later  work  was  carried  on  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  Reserve,  all  the  fish  being  put  in  the  river. 

In  1921  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  did  not  fill  the  borrow  pits 
and  the  more  elevated  depressions  along  the  levee,  but  work  was  done 
to  secure  a  large  supply  of  game  fish  for  restocking.  Only  a  few  days 
were  occupied  in  the  work,  but  47,000  fish  were  saved  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost,  of  which  over  27,000  were  gamefish.  These 
fish  were  planted  in  Audubon  and  City  Parks,  New  Orleans,  University 
Lake,  Baton  Rouge,  the  Amite  river  and  other  streams.  In  two  weeks' 
woric  in  October,  25,000  fish  were  rescued  from  the  borrow  pits  in  St. 
Charles,  St.  John  and  St.  James  parishes  and  were  placed  in  public  waters. 

Buffalo  Propagation 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1920,  owing  to  bad  weather,  only  a 
total  of  235,000,000  eggs  were  collected  for  the  hatchery  at  Atchafalaya, 
operated  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Department 
of  Conservation,  and  from  these  160,200,000  fish  were  hatched,  showing 
a  loss  of  32  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  20  percent  the  previous 
year.  The  work  fell  below  expectations,  fgr  the  hope  had  been  that 
500,000,000  eggs  would  be  collected.  In  February,  1921,  the  hatchery 
was  put  in  commission,  but  buflFalofish  did  not  commence'  spawning  until 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  the  first  spawning  run  being  found 
February  27th  in  the  Breaux  Bridge  swamps.  From  this  time  until  the 
hatchery  closed,  the  end  of  March,  the  number  of  eggs  collected  being 
only  95,000,000,  from  which  45,000,000  fry  were  hatched.  The  Federal 
experts,  who  had  long  experience  with  buffalofish,  were  unable  to  explain 
why  so  few  came  to  the  spawning  beds  during  the  season. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Parker,  a  crew  was  placed  on  board  the 
yatch  "Alexandria"  in  the  Black  river  country  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
perimenting in  the  collection  and  fertilization  of  buffalofish  eggs,  with 
a  view  of  learning  whether  a  buffalofish  hatchery  could  be  located  with 
profit  in  that  section  at  some  future  time.  The  operations  covered  a 
month  from  February  19th,  when  they  were  discontinued  mainly  because 
fishermen  who  were  given  permits  to  take  buffalofish  did  not  co-operate 
with  the  department. 

About  the  end  of  November,  1921,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  removal  of  the  hatchery  building  and  equipment  at  Atchafalaya  to 
a  point  on  Opelousas  bay,  called  'Telba",  about  two  miles  west  of 
Atchafalaya,  on  the  Lafayette  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
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It  was  decided  to  make  this  change  principally  on  account  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya  river's  erosion  of  the  bank  at  the  Atchafalaya  site,  but  partly 
also  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  clearer  and  more  suitable  water  supply 
than  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  Atchafalaya  river. 

Plans  were  also  completed  which  appears  to  give  absolute  assurance 
of  an  increase  of  the  output  of  the  hatchery  to  at  least  double  that  of 
last  year. 


STATE  POND— CULTUBAI.  HATOHEBT 

At  the  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery,  considerable  work  was  done  in 
the  spring  of  1920  in  clearing  away  brush,  timber,  etc.,  from  the  site 
of  the  hatchery,  but  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  reservoir,  dam  and 
ponds  were  not  asked,  owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
due  to  the  war.  In  the  summer  the  woric  of  clearing  was  continued  along 
Burgess  and  Indian  creeks,  and  on  the  grounds  where  the  ponds  are  to  be 
located.  High  prices  confined  operations  to  a  small  scale,  and  no  con- 
struction work  was  attempted.  Woric  of  the  same  nature  continued  in 
the  fall,  and  December  22nd,  a  heavy  flood  came  down  Indian  creek, 
reaching  an  elevation  never  before  known.  This  flood  indicated  that 
the  original  plans  of  the  hatchery  would  have  to  be  revised,  and  that 
the  ponds  must  be  placed  on  a  higher  level,  instead  of  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  as  was  originally  designed. 

It  was  found  fortunate  that  no  construction  work  had  been  attempt- 
ed, for  the  engineers  agreed  that  the  work  as  at  first  planned  would  not 
have  withstood  the  flood.  It  was  determined  as  a  result  of  this  flood 
to  place  the  main  dam  further  up  Indian  creek  or  at  a  point  on  Burgess 
creek,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  an  additional  tract  of  land.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  tract  of  land  from  Mrs. 
Burgess,  but  the  owner  was  loathe  to  part  with  the  ten  acres  required. 
In  view  of  her  opposition  and  because  better  water  could  be  obtained 
from  Indian  creek,  a  resurvey  along  1;hat  stream  was  made  and  negotia- 
tions were  begun  for  the  purchase  of  ten  acres  on  which  to  build  the  dam. 

In  July,  1921,  J.  C.  Fotsyth,  superintendent  of  the  hatchery  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  a  private  hatchery  at  San  Antonio.  His  successor  had 
not  been  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  this  report,  December  31st, 
1921,  because  the  services  of  a  superintendent  were  not  urgent,  no  actual 
construction  work  being  done.  It  was  found  advisable  not  to  undertake 
any  part  of  this  work  until  the  department  had  obtained  a  clear  title 
to  the  land  needed  for  the  main  dam  and  right-of-way  for  a  pipe  line, 
and  these  titles  could  not  be  perfected  until  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

January  1st,  1922.  Superintendent  Forsyth  was  re-employed  as 
superintendent,  and  took  up  the  work  he  had  resigned  months  before. 
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SALT  WATEB  FISH 

The  department  received  revenues  for  the  two  years  ended  Decem- 
ber :Ust,  11)21  from  this  resource  as  follows: 

Seining  lilcenses — 

(Year  ended  December  31st,  1920) 
59  at  $10.00  each $    590.00 

(Year  ended  December  31st,  1921) 

78  at  $10.00  each $    780.00 

$1,370.00 

Trammel-Net  Licenses 

(Year  ended  December  31st,  1920) 
101  at  $10.00  each $1,010.00 

(Year  ended  December  31st,  1921) 

139  at  $10.00  each $1,390.00 

$2,400.00 

Total  of  all  salt  water  fish  revenues  for  the 
two  years  ended  December  31st,  1921 $3,770.00 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 $1,600.00 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 $2,170.00 


$3,770.00 

Bevenne  Comments: 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  on  both  the 
number  of  seines  and  trammel-nets  used  in  the  industry  for  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  31st,  1921,  as  compared  with  the  year  1920.  This 
shows  a  healthy  condition,  especially  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
rather  unsatisfactory  market  conditions,  etc.,  that  existed  in  our  fresh 
water  fish  resources  during  the  same  period. 

We  may  undoubtedly  trace  most  of  this  improvement  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  fish,  and  this  is  due  to  the  using  of  trawls  instead  of 
seines  for  taking  a  large  proportion  or  salt  water  shrimp.  Before  the 
seine  was  displaced  in  large  measure  by  the  trawl  in  the  taking  of  shrimp, 
large  number  of  small  fish  were  destroyed.  The  trawl  can  be  used  in 
such  way  as  not  to  destroy  any  considerable  number  of  small  fish,  even 
when  operated  in  inside  waters.  The  trawl,  being  used  principally  in 
the  outside  waters,  the  destruction  of  small  fish  will  decrease  with  each 
year,  until  the  waste  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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SUtistics  of  Salt  Water  Fish 

(Calendar  year  1921). 

Number  of  licensed  commercial  seines 78 

Number  of  unlicensed  commercial  seines^  40 


Total 118 

Total  value  of  all  seines $11,360.00 

Total  number  of  licensed  trammel-nets — 139 

Value  of  trammel-nets 10,425.00 

Total  number  of  power,  sail  and  row  boats 

used   257 

Total  value  of  power,  sail  and  row  boats 

used    30,583.00 

Total   number   of    transportation    vessels 

used   6 

Total  value  of  transportation  vessels  used  1,800.00 

Total  number  of  all  vessels  and  value 263       32,383.00 

Value  of  real  estate,  other  equipment,  etc.  21,000.00 

Cash  capital  employed 8,500.00 


Entire  valuation $83,668.00 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  fishing 972 

Total  number  of  men  otherwise  employed 85 


Total 1,057 

Total  numl>er  of  persons  supported  by  this  industry 4,172 

Total  number  of  salt  water  commercial  fish  caught 8,940.000  lbs. 

Total  value  of  above  when  in  hands  of  retail  dealers $1,172,840.00 

Total  value  of  salt  water  fish  taken  by  anglers,  including 

miscellaneous  expenses  connected  therewith $    218.750.00 


Total $1,391,590.00 


MisceUaneous  Comments 

Reliable  reports  indicate  that  our  salt  w^ater  fisheries  are  being 
rapidly  rehabitated,  owing  mainly  to  the  change  from  large  seines  to 
trawls  for  taking  salt  water  shrimp,  as  already  stated. 

The  department  has  reliable  information  that  important  red  snapper 
banks  have  been  found  outside  our  coast  about  sixty  miles  south-east 
of  Ship  Shoal  light,  just  oflF  the  Last  Island  coast.  These  banks  are 
already  being  fished  to  some  extent. 
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aALT  WATER  8HBIMP 

The  revenue  produced  by  this  resource  for  each  of  the  two  years 
ended  December  31st,  1921  was  from  the  following  sources: 

K«0ideiit  Seining  Licenses. 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 

2  at  $  5.00  each $     10.00 

7    "     10.00    "    70.00 

88    "     15.00     "    $1,320.00    $1,400.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 

51  at  $  5.00  each $   255.00 

84    "     15.00     "    1,260.00     $1,515.00 

Xtesident  Trawl  Licenses 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 
446  at  $10.00  each— $4,460.00    $4,460.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 
913  at  $10.00  each $9,130.00    $9,130.00 

Kon-Resident  Seining  Seining  Licenses 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 
10  at  $50.00 $   500.00     5    500.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 

4  at  $50.00 $    200.00    $    200.00 

Kon-Besldent  Trawl  Licenses 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 
53  at  $25.00  each $1,325.00    $1,325.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 
70  at  $25.00  each $1,750.00    $1,750.00 

Besldent  Canning  Licenses 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 

5  at  $25.00  each $    125.00    $    125.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 
14  at  $25.00  each $   350.00    $   350.00 
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Besident  Drying  Platform  Licenses 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 
22  at  $  2.50  each $      55.00     $     55.00 


Besident  Severance  Tax 


(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 
10,784  bbls.  of  210  lbs.  each  at  .10  per  bbl.  (canned 

and  sold  fresh) $1,078.40 

330,978  lbs.    at  .35  per  cwt.  (dried) $1,158.42     $2,23G.82 


(Year  ended  December  31,  1921; 
97,234>4  bbls.  of  210  lbs.  each  at  .10  per  bbl.  (can- 
ned and  sold  fresh) $9,723.46 

774,294  lbs.  at  .35  per  cwt.  (dried) *2,709.26  $12,432,72 


Non-Besident  Severance  Tax 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 
12,13().>4  bbls.  of  210  lbs.  each  at  .20  per  bbl.  (can- 
ned)   $2,427.33     $2,427.33 


(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 
33,5G2>4  bbls.  of  210  lbs.  each  at  .20  per  bbl.  (can- 
ned)     $0,712.58     $6,712.58 


Total  for  two  years  ended  December  31st,  1921 $44,619.45 

Total  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 $12,474.15 

Total  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921 $32,145.30     $44,619.45 

The  law  under  which  the  shrimp  revenues  are  obtained  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  August  2nd,  1920.  Therefore,  we  were  working  under 
the  old  law  for  more  than  one  half  of  this  calendar  year,  and  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  collection  of  revenues  from  any  of  the  following  sources: 
Resident  canning  licenses,  resident  severance  tax,  and  non-resident 
severance  tax.  These  latter  sources  of  revenue  having  been  omitted 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  1920,  will  largely  account  for  the 
small  showing  in  this  particular,  as  compared  with  the  year  1921.  More- 
over, some  three  or  four  months  were  required  to  get  a  law  having  so 
many  drastic  changes  to  function  with  efficiency,  and  this  contributed 
to  keep  down  our  income  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Another 
factor  making  for  the  marked  increase  of  revenue  during  1921  was  the 
unusual  abundance  of  shrimp  in  Louisiana  waters.  Not  for  years  had 
they  been  so  plentiful,  and  canneries  were  soon  overstocked  by  the  heavy 
catches.  Finally  some  of  the  canners  agrees  to  curtail  production,  while 
others  found  the  market  overstocked  and  were  compelled  to  decline  offers 
of  the  fisherrqen.  Had  the  demand  held  up,  the  catch  would  have  been 
several  million  pounds  above  the  large  figures  reached. 
*  76  cents  short. 
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SALT  WATER  SHBIMP  STATISTICS 

(For  the  calendar  year  1921). 

Number  of  large  seines  in  use 88 

Number  of  small  seines  in  use 51        139 

Total  number  of  trawls  in  use 98G 

Total  number  of  men  employed  with  large  seines  1,056 
Total  number  of  men  employed  with  small  seines-_2r)0 
Total  number  of  men  employed  with  trawls 1,970     3,286 

Total  number  of  men  on  vessels  transporting 

shrimp   • 72 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  canning  indus- 
try     1,208 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  drying  indus- 
try >_, 260 

1,540 

Total  number  of  men  employed,  all  branches 4,826 

Total  number  of  persons  supported  by  shrimp  industry  19,500 

Total  number  of  gasoline  boats  using  trawls 983 

Total  number  of  gasoline,  sail  and  row  boats  using 

seines  140 

Total  number  of  vessels  used  in   freighting  • 

shrimp   36     1,159 

Total  value  of  gasoline  boats  using  trawls $  975,000.00 

Total  value  of  all  veessels  using  seines 28,840.00 

Total  value  of  all  vessels  freighting  shrimp 90,000.00 

Total  number  of  cast  nets  in  use 2,246 

Total  value  of  all  cast  nets 11,230.00 

Value  of  real  estate,  building  and  equipment 1,105,070.00 

Cash  capital 650,000.00 

Total  value  of  real  estate,  building,  equipment,  etc.--$2,860,140.00 
Number  of  pounds  of  shrimp  caught 34,992,442. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  caught  several  million 
more  pounds  had  there  been  a  market,  as  our  waters  were  almost  literally 
alive  with  them.  The  catch  was  curtailed  because  both  canning  and 
drying  establishments  had  supplied  the  market  two  or  three  months 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pounds  of  shrimp  canned  and  sold  fresh 27,467,370 

Pounds  of  shrimp  dried 6,775,072 

Pounds  of  shrimp  consumed  by  fishermen,  etc.-      750,000  34,992,442 
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Value  of  the  27,467,370  pounds  canned  or  sold  fresh $1,373,368.50 

Value  of  750,000  pounds  consumed  by  fishermen,  etc 33,750.00 

Value  of  *6,775,072  pounds  dried 237,127.52 

Total  vahie $1,644,246.02 

*  This  amount  of  fresh  shrimp  produced  774,294  pounds 
of  dried  shrimp. 

The  total  value  of  the  shrimp  catch  of  the  State  ($1,644,246.02) 
represents  only  the  sum  received  by  the  fishermen,  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  profits  of  canners  and  dealers,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  handling  of  the  product.  The  total  value  of 
the  shrimp  industry  of  Louisiana  can  be  safely  estimated  at  $3,000,000 
or  perhaps  more. 

This  latter  total  includes  the  value  of  the  fresh  water  shrimp  taken 
from  our  waters  and  which  was  approximately  $175,000.00  during  the 
year  ended  December  31st,  1921. 

CL06S  SEASON 

The  department  has  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  close 
seasons  provided  by  Section  5  of  Act  68  of  1920.  The  close  observance 
of  the  law  is  attributable  to  the  co-operation  received  from  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  fishermen  and  dealers  and  to  the  services  of  the  depart- 
ments fi^ld  inspectors  and  other  employees.  There  has,  unfortunately, 
been  observed  now  and  then  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
fishermen  to  take  shrimp  that  were  otherwise  unmarketable  to  some  of 
the  drying  platforms  where  the  management  did  not  seem  to  realize  the 
injury  they  were  doing  to  the  business  by  depleting  the  waters  of  small 
shrimp,  and  thereby  doing  a  business  of  dubious  character  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  profitable  and  legitimate  business  a  few  months  later.  Some 
of  the  drying  platforms  referred  to  did  not  refuse  to  take  shrimp 
measuring  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  long.  Platform  operators 
have  been  warned  that  the  purchase  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
these  small  shrimp  must  cease  or  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  to  entirely  prohibit  the  use  of  trawls  in  any 
inside  waters  will  be  invoked  and  violators  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law. 

SHENES  WITH  ILLEGAL  MESH. 

For  some  years  the  department  has  had  trouble  in  devising  a  method 
to  prevent  the  use  of  seines  having  a  mesh  of  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  square  for  taking  salt  water  shrimp,  as  provided  by  law. 
Despite  careful  observation  on  the  part  of  agents,  it  is  believed  that  such 
illegal  seines  are  still  used  to  secure  shrimp  for  some  of  the  small  drying 
platforms.  As  previously  reported,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  but  one 
means  of  effectively  stopping  this  illegal  practice,  i.  e.,  to  allow  the 
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owners  of  the  seines  a  certain  length  of  time  in  which  to  replace  the 
illegal  seines  with  other  of  legal  mesh,  and  after  the  elapse  of  this  time, 
to  seize  the  illegal  seines,  and  appeal  to  the  courts  for  authority  to  destroy 
them. 

Life  History  of  tbe  Shrimp 

Since  the  last  report  there  has  been  much  research  work  in  gathering 
the  life  history  of  the  shrimp  found  in  our  waters,  and  Mr.  Percy  Viosca, 
Jr.,  biologist  of  the  fisheries  division  has  got  together  much  valuable 
material  on  this  subject.  His  work  of  the  previous  two  years  has  been 
amplified,  and  as  a  consequence  the  department  possesses  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  characteristics  of  shrimp  than  of  any  other 
denizen  of  our  waters. 

We  now  feel  certain  that  the  shrimp  industry  suflFers  a  great  deal 
less  from  the  using  of  trawls  as  a  means  of  capture  than  it  did  when 
seines  were  principally  used.  The  salt  water  fisheries  have  certainly 
improved  as  a  result  of  taking  shrimp  with  this  apparatus.  The  seines 
being  used  in  the  shallower  water  along  the  coast,  a  great  many  fish  were 
dragged  ashore  with  the  net  and  perished  before  they  were  returned  to 
the  sea.  The  trawls  operating  in  deeper  water  take  few  of  the  small 
fish,  and  hence  the  waters  along  the  coast  are  not  depleted  as  heretofore 
of  the  growing  fish. 

DIAMOND-BAOK  TEBBAI^ 
Revenues  Prodnced. 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1920) 

4  licenses  at  $25.00  each $100.00 

3  licenses  at  100.00  each .'^00.00  $400.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 

2  licenses  at  $25.00  each $  50.00 

3  licenses  at  100.00  each 300.00  $350.00 

Total  for  the  two  years $750.00 

Beyenne  Comments 

The  total  revenue  received  the  two  previous  years  was  $50.00  above 
the  total  for  the  two  years  of  this  report,  but  for  the  1916-17  period, 
the  receipts  were  but  $375.00,  or  just  one-half  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  increase  in  both  of  the  last  two  year  periods  was  due  mainly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  department's  field  and  other  inspectors  to  more  rigidly 
enforce  the  law  governing  this  resource.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  two  or  three  dealers  who  are  buying  and  selHng  without  having 
secured  a  license,  but  a  sharp  lookout  is  being  kept  for  these  supposed 
violators. 
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statistics 

It  is  probable  that  the  pre-war  consumption  of  $150,000.00  was 
reached  during  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1921.  During  the  war, 
demand  for  this  product  slackened  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
price.  Statistics  show  that  a  great  many  more  genuine  diamond-back 
terrapins  are  produced  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  price  paid  for  the  Louisiana  product  ranks  very  close  to  the 
Chesapeake  bay  variety  in  the  New  York  and  other  important  markets. 
The  Chesapeake  bay  terrapin  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  superior  to 
any  other,  but  the  Louisiana  variety  is  a  close  second  in  the  estimation 
of  gourmets,  and  very  much  superior  to  those  found  from  Cape  Hatteras, 
to  the  southern  limits  of  Florida,  or  those  of  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida. 
This  report  has  reference  only  to  the  salt  marsh  terrapin,  which  are 
considered  by  authorities  to  so  differ  from  the  fresh  water  varieties  as 
to  deserve  a  name  which  placed  them  in  a  distinct  genus. 

MUSSEL  SHEIJ.S 
Revenues  Prodnced 

(Year  ended  December  31st,  1920) 

463  tons  and  1,700  pounds  at  $1.00  per  ton $4()3.85 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1921) 
97  tons  and  1,600  pounds  at  $1.00  per  ton 97.80 

Total  for  the  two  years $561.65 

Comments. 

While  the  importation  of  the  Japanese  product  has  greatly  fallen 
oflF,  the  generally  unsettled  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  has 
prevented  the  button  industry  from  reaching  normal.  There  was  a 
material  decrease  in  revenue  over  the  preceding  year,  the  trade  being 
demoralized  by  the  importation  of  Jananese  buttons  produced  at  a  much 
smaller  cost  than  possible  in  this  country.  The  past  two  years,  however, 
showed  a  return  to  almost  normal.  Investigation  has  shown  that  Louisi- 
ana streams  and  lakes  are  provided  with  the  fish  necessary  to  serve  as  host 
for  the  more  important  species  of  the  embryo  mussels,  or  glochida,  and 
the  waters  of  the  State  will  yield  a  large  yearly  production  without 
danger  of  depletion  if  fished  intelligently. 

TUBTLES 

No  law  has  been  enacted  for  the  conservation  or  propagation  of 
turtles  in  Louisiana,  which  is  probably  the  second  State  in  the  Union 
in  the  value  of  product.  No  recommendation  can  be  intelligently  made 
along  this  line  until  more  is  known  of  the  life  history,  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  animal.  The  product  of  the  State  represents  about 
$50,000.00  annually  to  the  catcher  and  dealer. 
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FBOGS 

The  production  of  frogs  in  Louisiana  for  the  past  two  years  was 
1,200,000,  of  a  market  value  of  $200,000.00.  In  1917  the  wholesale 
price  was  $3.00  a  dozen  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season  and 
somewhat  lower  prices  during  the  mid-season  period.  Later,  prices 
went  higher  in  sympathy  with  the  general  rise  of  prices,  but  have  now 
reached  a  normal  figure. 

It  is  believed  frogs  can  be  suflRciently  protected  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  for  all  present  purposes  by  invoking 
the  authority  given  by  Section  4  of  Act  89  of  1918.  It  may  be  necessary 
in  the  future  to  limit  the  size  of  frogs  caught  to  a  certain  number  of 
inches  or  a  designated  weight,  but  there  is  no  indication  at  present  that 
the  natural  increase  does  not  keep  up  with  the  catch. 

CBABS 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  absolutely  reliable  statistics  are  obtainable 
as  to  the  number  of  crabs  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
known  that  Louisiana  ranks  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  production 
with  the  exception  of  three.  In  recent  years  the  value  of  the  product 
has  increased,  and  the  value  of  the  product  reaches  from  $65,000.00  to 
$75,000.00  annually.  The  Department  of  Conservation  is  given  authority 
under  Act  104  of  1918  to  regulate  the  taking  of  crabs,  and  to  otherwise 
conserve  this  resource,  and  as  the  life  history  of  the  crab  has  been  fully 
investigated  by  this  division  of  the  department,  it  would  seem  advisable 
for  the  department  to  invoke  the  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

B£OAPITULATION  AliL  B£V!ENnE8 

(Year  ended  December  31st,  1920) 

Total  fresh  water  fish ____$  9,919.00 

Total  salt  water  fish 1,600.00 

Total  salt  water  shrimp 12,474.15 

Total  diamond-back  terrapin 400.00 

Total   mussel   shells 463.85 

Total  for  the  year ^ $24,857.00 

(Year  ended  December  31st,  1921) 

Total  fresh  water  fish $15,229.00 

Total  salt  water  fish 2,170.00 

Total  salt  water  shrimp 32,145.30 

Total  diamond-back  terrapin 350.00 

Total   mussel   shells 97.80 

Total  for  the  year $49,992.10 

Total  for  the  two  years  ended  December  31st,  1921— $74,849.10 
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Notes:  As  the  finanical  year  of  the  Fisheries  Division  ends  on  June 
30,  both  the  total  revenues  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1920 
and  1921,  shown  above,  include  part  of  two  of  these  fiscal  years. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  fisheries  Division  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30th,  1921  amounted  to  $36,663.25,  or  a  gain  of  $19,800.35  over 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  when  it  totaled  $16,862.90. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1922,  the 
revenue  of  this  division  totaled  $34,893.85,  or  only  $1,769.40  less  than 
for  the  whole  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  We  must  not  expect,  however, 
that  our  total  revenue  for  the  last  half  of  this  year  will  anywhere  equal 
that  of  the  first  half,  although  the  total  will  likely  amount  to  a  consider- 
able sum.  To  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  I' have  taken  into  consideration 
the  coming  close  season  on  several  species  of  fresh  water  commercial 
fishes,  the  rather  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  market 
as  regards  the  commercial  fresh  water  fish,  etc.,  etc.  And  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  very  few  shrimp  handled  during  the  forepart  of  1922, 
owing  to  the  canners  and  dryers  having  obtained  such  enormous  supplies 
during  the  latter  half  of  1921,  that  the  markets  did  not  absorb  much 
more  than  one-half  of  their  respective  products. 

MI80ELLAMEOUS 
Stream  Pollution. 

Practically  all  of  those  engaged  in  the  conservation  of  fisheries  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  will,  I  think,  agree  that  the  problem  of 
preventing  the  pollution  of  our  waters  is  one  of.  the  most  important 
before  the  country  today.  Both  Federal  and  State  Conservation  officials 
are  everywh-ere  making  a  study  of  this  subject,  and  we  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past,  and  this 
important  work  is  being  studiously  followed  up  by  us  almost  constantly. 

It  is  said  by  Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  who  has  probably  made  a  closer  study  of  this 
problem  than  any  other  one  person  in  the  country,  that  a  prominent 
member  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  who  was  closely 
connected  with  the  question  of  fish  foods  and  particularly  with  the  means 
of  increasing  the  same  and  facilitating  its  distribution,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  general  food  supply  of  the  country  during  the  war,  stated  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  suggestions  sent  in  for  his  assistance  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  urged  his  attention  because  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  lay  everywhere  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  fisheries  and  increase  in  fish  food. 

In  most  instances  the  shortage  of  fish  food,  ideal  spawning  grounds, 
breeding  conditions,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  more  or  less  directly  traced  to  water 
pollution ;  therefore,  intimately  connected  with  the  matter  of  fish  conser- 
vatioon  is  the  pollution  of  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water.  This 
pollution  is  more  acute,  naturally,  in  the  older  settled  sections  of  the 
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country,  and  especially  in  those  districts  where  are  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  dumping  of  waste  into  streams  being  the  easiest 
and  the  cheapest  disposal  to  be  made  of  that  waste,  many  of  the  streams 
of  the  country  have  become  polluted  to  a  degree  that  renders  their  water 
dangerous  for  drinking  and  fatal  to  fish  life.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  condition  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  increase  in  population  and  in 
manufacturing,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  Europe,  with  its  settlement 
of  centuries,  its  densely  massed  population,  and  its  many  manufactories, 
streams  generally  are  not  polluted  to  the  same  extent  as  in  this  young 
country.  Careless,  unsanitary  generations  for  centuries  left  an  accumu- 
bted  burden  of  filth  in  European  river  towns  and  cities,  making  the 
solution  far  more  di  cult  than  in  America  and  while  the  problem  has 
not  been  entirely  solved  in  Europe,  the  rivers  there  are  less  polluted 
than  corresponding  streams  here. 

In  Louisiana  much  complaint  has  arisen  of  the  pollution  of  streams 
and  other  bodies  of  water  by  various  manufactories,  such  as  paper  facto- 
ries, alcohol  plants,  oil  refineries,  sugar  factories,  etc.,  etc.,  the  most 
recent  notable  cases  being  University  Lake  in  Baton  Rouge,  polluted 
by  waste  from  the  Standard  Oil  works  until  all  the  fish  of  any  value 
were  killed,  the  killing  of  fish  in  several  streams  and  bayous  by  oil 
wastes, ,  and  that  of  the  Teche  and  several  other  bayous  by  the  many 
sugar  factories  situated  along  their  banks.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  fish  were  killed  in  streams  receiving  the  waste  of  sugar  houses, 
by  the  acid  and  other  waste  used  in  the  cleaning  of  utensils  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  but  late  investigation  appears  to  show  that  the 
pollution  is  more  of  an  orgganic  nature,  caused  by  fermentation  and 
decomposition  of  the  waste,  intensified  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fish 
and  other  organism  killed  by  the  poison. 

Oil  and  said  waste  from  factories  and  refineries  throughout  the 
State  have  caused  such  damage  to  fish  and  other  natural  resources,  that 
the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  water  pollution  has  certainly  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  public  men 
of  the  State. 

Atiaarlnm 

Most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  country  have  aquaria,  while  New 
Orleans,  more  favorably  situated  perhaps  than  any  other  for  the  col- 
lection of  specimens,  has  none.  It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  some 
arrangement  reached  between  the  City  and  State  authorities  by  which  an 
aquarium  could  be  established  in  New  Orleans,  either  at  one  of  the  large 
parks  or  on  some  convenient  point  on  the  Lake  Shore.  The  Lake  shore 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  situation  in  respect  of  the  gathering  of  material, 
while  one  of  the  parks  might  be  a  more  convenient  point  for  visitors. 
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Aquaria  make  interesting  exhibits  in  all  large  communities  and 
usually  attract  crowds.  In  Louisiana  there  are  many  different  varieties 
of  fish,  both  of  the  salt  and  the  fresh  water  varieties,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  would  cost  little.  Transportation,  both  of  the  fish  and  of 
the  salt  water  necessary  for  the  tanks  of  the  salt  water  fish  could  be 
done  by  patrol  boats  of  the  department  when  engaged  in  no  other  work. 
Maintenance  could  be  provided  by  the  City  Engineering  Department  and 
the  Conservation  Department  through  agencies  already  existing  and  the 
cost  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  to  be  conferred  on 
the  public,  both  as  a  means  of  recreation  and  for  its  educational  value. 

An  up-to-date  institution  of  this  sort  would  be  invaluable  in  the 
work  of  the  department.  A  Louisiana  aquarium  would  naturally  con- 
tain specimens  of  all  the  interesting  aquatic  life  of  its  territory,  both  of 
fresh  and  salt  water  and  crustaceans,  and  all  other  sea  foods  and 
animals.  A  permanent  exhibit  of  these  would  afford  a  study  of  their 
habits  and  movements  impossible  to  be  obtained  in  field  work,  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  labor  and  cost  involved  in  the  field  work.  In  connection 
with  the  other  activities  of  the  department,  an  aquarium  could  be  main- 
tained at  a  minimum  expense.  Most  of  the  fresh  water  fish  could  be 
obtained  through  the  annual  rescue  work  of  this  division  at  practically 
no  extra  cost  except  that  of  transportation. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  advantage  accruing  to  the 
public  school,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  you  give  the  matter 
of  the  establishment  equarium  serious  consideration. 


UNITED  STATES  FISH  HATOHEEY 

The  success  of  the  temporary  fish  hatchery  established  at  Atchafa- 
laya  by  the  United  States  Government  attracts  attention  to  the  claims 
of  Louisiana  for  a  permanent  hatchery  of  the  sort  established  in  most 
every  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Federal  government  has 
established  one  or  more  permanent  hatcheries  in  forty-four  of  the 
forty-eight  States,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  proper  efforts  were  made 
by  our  representatives  in  Congress  and  by  State  officials  and  influential 
citizens  generally  such  an  institution  would  be  established  in  Louisiana. 

Some  of  the  railroad  lines  and  salmon  canning  factories  have  estab- 
lished private  hatcheries,  which  may  be  considered  convincing  proof 
of  the  value  of  such  enterprises,  while  private  fish  hatcheries  are  numer- 
ous in  European  countries,  and  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  in 
the  United  States.  The  fish-cultural  activities  displayed  by  the  Federal 
government  and  many  of  the  States  demonstrates  that  the  work  is  both 
profitable  and  popular,  and  indicates  the  need  of  Louisiana  in  this  particu- 
lar, in  marked  contrast  to  her  advanced  position  in  conservation  work 
generally.     There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  America  that  equals  Louisiana 
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in  water  area,  and  areas  of  such  divergent  character,  suitable  for  the 
support  of  many  forms  of  marine  life.  Few  localities  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  choice  fish  and  other  sea 
food. 

The  lack  of  revenue  has  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  State  fish  hatcheries,  and  this  is  the  more  reason  why 
the  national  government  should  be  asked  to  establish  one  of  its  many 
hatcheries  in  this  state.  Preliminary  work  with  the  view  of  selecting 
a  site  for  one  or  more  State  hatcheries  has  been  done,  and  a  little  more 
effort  along  this  line  would  not  only  be  of  distinct  value  to  the  diepart- 
ment,  but  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  as  well,  if  it  should 
be  looking  for  a  site  on  which  to  construct  a  Federal  Fish  Hatchery. 

Such  a  hatchery  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  State  at  large 
because  it  would  stock  both  public  and  private  waters  with  the  most 
desirable  food  fishes.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  maintenance  of  private  fish  ponds,  and  much  exaggeration 
has  been  indulged  in  along  this  line,  the  establishment  of  such  ponds  on 
forms  would  unquestionably  be  of  much  value  to  farmers  in  providing 
a  convenient  change  of  food  at  points  distant  from  markets.  That 
Louisiana  is  entitled  to  one  of  the  many  hatcheries  mainteined  by  the 
Federal  government  is  unquestionable,  and  with  proper  effort  Congress 
might  be  induced  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 
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Report  of  the  Oyster  Division 

By  FRANK  T.  PAYNE,  Superintendent. 


The  following  report  of  the  Oyster  Division  covers  the  statistical 
and  financial  operations  of  this  Division  for  the  period  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1920,  and  extending  to  and  including  the  season  of  1921-22. 

The  past  year  was  fairly  favorable  for  the  oyster  market.  The 
quality  of  oysters  taken  in  the  "Louisiana  Marsh,"  whence  canning  oper- 
ations are  principally  supplied,  were  better  than  formerly,  and  the  take 
was  greater  than  for  some  years.  Oysters  for  the  local  markets  are 
generally  gathered  from  the  territory  west  of  the  river,  where  the  culti- 
vated fields  mostly  lie,  and  where  the  bivalves  are  larger  and  more  suited 
to  the  counter  trade.  The  crop  both  east  and  west  of  the  river  largely 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  improvement  in  quality  of  oysters  from  the  "Louisiana  Marsh" 
is  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  cultural  methods  in  that  section, 
a  custom  practically  non-existent  in  the  past.  For  years  cultural  methods 
have  been  practiced  west  of  the  river,  until  the  quality  is  as  good  as  that 
of  the  best  oysters  in  the  world,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  insuperable 
reason  why  the  "marsh"  oyster  should  not  be  brought  up  to  an  equal 
degree  of  excellence.  Those  familiar  with  the  trade  believe  the  improve- 
ment in  1921  to  be  assurance  that  the  product  will  improve  with  each 
season  until  there  will  be  no  distinction  in  price  between  the  oysters  east 
and  west  of  the  river. 

The  coast  line  of  Louisiana,  with  its  numerous  bays,  lakes  and 
bayous,  where  the  salt  water  of  the  Gulf  mingles  with  the  fresh  water 
of  the  streams,  affords  ideal  conditions  for  oyster  culture,  and  the  477,000 
acres  of  bottoms  favorable  for  oyster  growth  should  become  of  greater 
and  greater  value  to  the  State  as  time  elapses. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  number  of  acres  under  lease  in 
the  coast  parishes,  the  number  and  average  size  of  leases,  and  the  total 
area  adaptable  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  oysters: 

St.  Bernard  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 4,172.22 

Number  of  active  leases 65 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 64.19 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 146,500 
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P1.AQUEMINES  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 2,132.73 

Number  of  active  leases ; 349 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 6.11 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 171,000 

Jefferson  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 304.37 

Number  of  active  leases 34 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 8.96 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 28,000 

Lafourche  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 1,254.94 

Number  of  active  leases 98 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 12.80 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 3,000 

Terrebonne  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 8,786.36 

Num/ber  of  active  leases 800 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 10.99 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 122,000 

Iberia  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 896.00 

Number  of  active  leases 14 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 64 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 4,000 

Vermijuion  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 839.75 

Number  of  active  leases L 17 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 49.40 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 2,000 

Cameron  Parish 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time 31.00 

Number  of  active  leases 2 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres 15.50 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 500 
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SUMMABY  OF  1.EASED  BOTTOMS. 

No.  of  Leases  Acreage 

St.  Bernard C5  4,172.22 

Plaquemines   349  2,132.73 

Jefferson 34  304.37      ' 

Lafourche  98  1,254.94 

Terrebonne   800  8,786.36 

Iberia  14  896.00 

Vermilion   17  839.75 

Cameron   2  31.00 

Total 1,379       18,417.37 

Total  number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 477,000 


EEVENUE  EECEIVED. 

Leases. 

19t>l $16,317.10 

1922 18,549.50 

$34,866.60 

Privilege  Tax. 

1921 $11,939.75 

1922 11,666.83 

23,606,58 

Tonnage  License. 

1921 $1,551.50 

1922 2,052.00 

$3,60:^.50 

Canning  Flactories. 

1921  _. $ 

1922 100.00 

$100.00 

Resale  and  Shipping. 

1921 $725.00 

1922 710.00 

$1,435,00 

Registration  Fees. 

1921 $  6.00 

1922  — 46.00 

$52.00 
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EECAPITUIJ^TION. 

1921.  1922. 

Leases  (bedding  ground  rents) $16,317.10  $18,549.50 

Privilege  Tax 11,939.75  11,666.83 

Tonnage  License 1,551.50  2,052.00 

Canning  Factories 100.00 

Resale  and  Shipping 725.00  710.00 

Registration  Fees 6.00  46.00 

Total $30,539.35         $33,124.33 

BOATS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  INDUSRT. 

Power  Boats 370 

Schooners 153 

Luggers 81 

Sloops 8 

Barges   12 

Skiffs   5 

Cat  rigs 1 

Total  number  of  boats 630 

Total  tonnage  of  boats 4,725 

OYSTEE  CEOP. 

1920-21 1,432,770    bushels 

1921-22 1,400,009 

CASH  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Shore  properties $    650,000.00 

Boats  and  equipment i 1,655,000.00 

Bedding  ground  improvements  and  oysters 

thereon 1,854,950.00 

Value  of  Crop,  1921 1,432,770.00 

Total $5,592,720.00 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry 4,150 

Number  of  persons  dependent  on  the  industry 16,600 

The  oyster  industry,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  commerce,  has 
felt  the  bad  effects  of  the  demoralized  condition  which  followed  the  war. 
The  business  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  demand  of  excessive 
high  wages  and  men  failing  to  return  to  oystering  after  having  been 
discharged  from  military  service.  Normalcy,  however,  is  being  reached 
and  we  may  look  forward  to  better  conditions  in  the  near  future. 
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Division  of  Infoimation 

By  H.  H.  KOPMAN.  Director. 

The  increasing  call  for  the  publications  of  the  Department  and  for 
other  information  on  conservation  subjects  during  the  past  two  years 
has  pointed  the  way  to  a  number  of  activities  that  are  being  given  new 
and  special  attention  by  the  Department. 

While  a  great  deal  of  printed  matter  has  been  distributed  directly 
by  the  Department,  all  features  of  the  educational  work  have  been  ex- 
tended. In  this  connection,  close  contact  has  been  established  with  the 
schools,  the  Standard  Agricultural  Clubs,  and  the  Boys  Scouts  and 
Campfire  Girls  organizations.  Preliminary  work  Kas  been  done  in  the 
organization  of  forestry  clubs  and  bird  clubs  in  the  schools.  The  direc- 
tor of  this  division  has  taken  charge  of  a  campaign  for  the  organization 
of  Junior  Audubon  clubs  in  the  schools  for  the  study  and  protection  of 
birds.  This  campaign  is  being  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the  Nat- 
ional Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

The  general  promotion  of  forest  and  wild  life  study  in  the  schools 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  lecturer  and  organizer,  with  the 
title  of  instructor  in  forestry,  who  has  succeeded  in  awakening  g^eat 
interest  in  these  subjects.  In  a  number  of  cases  as  a  result  of  such 
efforts,  forest  and  wild  life  study  have  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  both  the 
serious  and  recreative  features  of  school  life. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  publications  of  the  Department  referring 
to  these  subjects  has  been  reserved  for  use  in  the  schools,  and  Bulletin 
No.  7,  "The  Why  and  How  of  Forestry  in  Louisiana",  has  been  adopted 
in  a  number  of  schools  as  a  class  reader,  and  Bulletin  No.  10,  "Wild 
Life  Resources  of  Louisiana,''  has  been  adopted  as  a  reference  book  in 
many  of  the  schools. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  with 
the  school  facilities  of  the  state  ready  and  active  assistance  has  been 
rendered  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Harris,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  who 
has  shown  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  conservation  movement. 

Newspaper  publicity  for  conservation  work  was  used  very  exten- 
sively. A  great  deal  of  matter  relating  to  forestry,  game  and  fish  w^as 
carried  in  the  columns  of  both  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
regular  service  was  maintained  for  the  Department  by  a  leading  press 
bureau  furnishing  ''ready  print"  matter  to  the  smaller  newspapers.  This 
matter  was  used  generously  by  such  publications. 

Steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  use  of  moving  pictures  for  the 
education  of  our  people  on  conservation  subjects.  Two  educational  films 
were  completed  during  the  past  two  years,  one  depicting  the  mining  of 
sulphur  and  the  other  showing  the  shrimp  catching  and  drying  industry, 
A  film  intended  to  help  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  is  now  in  process 
of  completion  and  will  be  entitled  the  "Wail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine". 
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A  film  on  the  subject  of  gas  and  oil  resources  is  being  prepared  also. 
The  Department  is  anxious  to  promote  the  use  of  these  and  other  films 
conveying  a  view  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  and  the  message 
of  their  conservation.  The  films  are  available  at  all  times  for  use  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  I>epartment. 

The  Department  has  co-operated  with  the  Louisiana  State  Museum 
in  displaying  the  mineral,  forest,  wild  life  and  acquatic  resources  of  the 
state,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at  Shreveport  in  1921,  and 
at  various  parish  fairs  the  same  season.  In  all  these  efforts  the  Depart- 
ment has  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Robert  Glenk,  curator. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  Department  in  the  past  two  years 
have  been  the  most  important  undertaken  in  the  course  of  its  work,  and 
a  large  number  of  them  have  been  distributed,  but  much  larger  editions 
could  be  used  if  the  funds  for  their  printing  were  available.  The  publi- 
cations issued  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  were  as  follows: — 
Biennial  Report,  1918-19. 

Complete  Conservation  Laws,  Compilation  of  1920. 
Forest  and  Mineral  Laws,  Compilation  of  1920. 
Separate  issue  of  Forest  Law. 
Game  and  Fish  Laws,  Compilation  of  1920. 
Fur  Law,  as  amended  by  special  session  of  1921. 
Laws  relating  to  Oysters  and  waterbottoms,  Compilation  of  1920. 
Large  Poster  Summary  of  Game  Laws,  Compilation  of  1920. 
Card  Folder  Summary  of  Game  and  Fish  Laws,  Compilation  of 

1920. 
Five  series  of  large  posters  relating  to  forest  fire  prevention. 
Bulletin  No.  7,  "The  How  and  Why  of  Forestry  in  Louisiana," 
(two  editions)   by  R.   D.   Forbes,   former  superintendent  of 
Forestry  Division. 
Bulletin  No.  8,  "Lignite  in  Louisiana,"  by  Robert  Glenk,  B.Sc, 

Ph.D.,  Curator  of  Louisiana  State  Museum. 
Bulletin  No.  9,  "The  Monroe  Gas  Field",  by  W.  A.  Bell  and  R.  H. 

Cattell,  Petroleum  Engineers,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Bulletin  No.  10,  "Wild  Life  Resources  of  Louisiana,"  by  H.  H. 
Kopman,  Assistant,  Game  Division  and  Director  of  Informa- 
tion. 
Bulletin  No.  11,  "The  Haynesville  Oil  Field,"  by  W.  W.  Scott, 
Petroleum  Engineer,   U.   S.   Bureau  of   Mines,   and  Ben   K. 
Stroud,  Supervisor  of  Mineral  Division,  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 
Technical  paper  No.  1,  "Mud  Laden  Fluids  and  Tables  on  Speci- 
fic Graviites  and  Collapsing  Pressures,"  by  Ben  K.   Stroud, 
Supervisor  of  Mineral  Division. 
Other  publications  in  preparation  by  V.  H.  Sonderegger,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Forestry  Division,  at  the  date  of  closing  this  report  were 
one  on  researches  conducted  during  1921  on  private  forest  ownership 
and  another  on  the  trees  of  Louisiana. 
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Report  on  Movable  Property 

By  E.  R,  SENAC,  Inspector. 


The  Department  has  the  following  patrol  equipment,  consisting  of 
boats  and  automobiles,  in  active  operation  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
conservation  laws  throughout  the  State. 

BOATS 


**ALBXANDEIA»' 

Dimensions:  97'  x  IG'-G"  x  4'-2".     2—50  h.  p.  STANDARD  En- 
gines.    Tender:  IG'  x  o'-3"  with  G  h.  p.  Engine. 
This  launch  is  in  good  condition. 

**LOXnSIANA'» 

Dimensions:  GO'-O"  x  12'   x  2>^'.     2—20  h.  p.  UNIOX  Engines. 
Tender:  IG'  x  4'  with  Ij^  h.  p.,  KENNEBEC  Engine. 
This  boat,  too,  is  in  perfect  order. 

**  BATON  EOUGE" 

Dimensions:  51'  x  12'  x  4'-G".     1— 2G  h.  p.,  HERCULES  Engine. 
Tender:  14'  x  4'  with  Ij^  CALLE  PERFECTION  Engine. 

•  Due  to  old  age,  this  vessel  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and  her  engine 
is  no  longer  manufactured.  I  would,  therefore  recommend  that  it  be 
discarded  to  avoid  further  expensive  repairs.  We  are  now  using  tem- 
porarily in  her  stead  the  "Royal  Tern",  the  property  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

**OPELOUSAS»* 

Dimensions:  4G'   x  lO'-G"  x  3'.     1—28  h.  p.,  CLIFTON  Engine. 
Tender:  14'  x  4'  with  IJ/  h.  p.,  CALLE  PERFECTION  Engine. 
It  is  in  fair  running  order. 

* 'BRANT" 

Dimensions:  35'  x  10'-3"  x  3'.    1—12  h.  p.,  WOLVERINE  Engine. 
Investigation  shows  this  boat  to  be  in  fair  condition. 

**DOS  GEIS" 

Dimensions:  35'  x  8'  x  2'.     1—12  h.  p.,  STERLING  Engine. 
A  Sterling  engine  was  recently  installed  in  this  vessel,  which  will 
prolong  its  life  of  usefulness. 
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'*PINTAIL^^ 

Dimensions:  33'.5"  x  8'  x  3'-5".     1—12  h.  p.,  STERLING  Engine. 
This  boat  is  in  good  condition,  a  new  engine  having  been  installed. 

"PELICAN" 

Dimensions:  30'  x  7'  x  3'.     1—12  h.  p.,  KENNEBEC  Engine. 
This  vessel  is  in  our  docks  undergoing  repairs. 

Dimensions:  26'  x  6'  x  26".     1—5  h.  p.,  WOLVERINE  Engine. 
It  is  in  apparent  good  order. 

"COOT" 

Dimensions:  17'-4"  x  4'-5"  x  19".     1 — 4  h.  p.,  Engine. 
I  recommend  that  the  Department  dispose  of  this  boat,  as  it  is  too 
old  and  does  not  justify  being  repaired. 

Dimensions:  37'  x  8'  x  26".     1—60-85  h.  p.,  STERLING  Engine. 

This  is  the  boat  purchased  by  sealed  bid's  from  the  New  Orleans 
Levee  Board.  A  rear  cabin  was  added  and  a  new  engine  of  greater 
power  installed.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  engine  removed  from  this 
boat  was  placed  in  the  *'Dos  Gris'*,  its  hull  being  better  suited  for  that 
type  of  engine.     The  **Eagle'*  has  been  fully  equipped  and  renovated. 

"LUCILLE '• 

Dimensions:  45'  x  1^'  x  20".  1—12  h.  p.,  DORM  AN  Engine. 
Skiff:  16  feet  with  4  h.  p.,  GREY  Engine. 

The  "Lucille"  is  a  houseboat  and  was  taken  over  by  us  from  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  It  has  been  thoroughly  equipped  and  repair- 
ed and  a  new  engine  installed  of  greater  horse  power. 

Note:— The  "BRANCHU",  formerly  stationed  at  Chef  Menteur, 
was  of  no  further  use  and  had  to  be  converted  into  junk. 

MOTOE  SKIFFS 

There  is  a  16  ft.  skiff,  equipped  with  a  4  h.  p.,  AMERICAN  Engine 
now  stationed  at  Caernarvon,  in  charge  of  an  agent  there. 

One  16  feet  with  a  NEPTUNE  Engine  being  used  in  Vermilion 
Parish. 

"TAEPON" 

Dimensions:  24'  x  8'  x  28".     1—12-15  h.  p.,  STERLING  Engine. 

The  hulls  of  nine  motor  sailing  launches  of  the  above  type  were 
purchased  by  this  Department  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  are  being 
converted  into  patrol  boats.  The  "TARPON"  is  the  first  of  these  to 
be  compkted  and  is  now  in  service.  The  boats  are  of  exceptional  value 
and  are  ideal  for  patrol  and  inspection  service. 
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During  the  Mississippi  rise  of  1922,  several  small  boats  were  pur- 
chased by  us  for  use  in  the  flooded  area,  which  are  listed  below : 

1—16  ft.  Skiff  with  4  h.  p..  L.  &  A.  Motor,     It  is  now 

stationed  at  \'iolet,  La. 
1 — 16  ft.  Skiff  with  5  h.  p.,  Cady  motor  stationed  at 

Violet,  La. 
1—20  ft.  Skiff  with  6  h.  p.,  Calle  Motor  stationed  at 

Glynn,  La. 
1 — 16  ft.  Skiff  with  4  h.  p.,  American  Motor. 
1—16  ft.  Skiff  with  4  h.  p.,  Grey  Motor. 

The  two  last  mentioned  are  held  at  our  wharf  for 
emergency  use. 

DOCKING  FAOIUTrBS. 

The  wharf  and  boat  house  at  New  Basin  Canal  have  been  repaired 
and  work-room  built.  A  set  of  ways  to  enable  us  to  do  all  necessary 
repairs  to  our  small  boats  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

A  complete  inventory  of  the  Department's  property  and  office  equip- 
ment has  been  made. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

At  New  Orleans 1 — Cadillac  and  1 — Ford 

'*  Shreveport 1 — E>odge  and  6 — Fords 

"  Alexandria 1 — Ford  and  1 — Horse  and  Wagon 

*'  Lake  Charles 1 — Ford 

**  Biloxi,  Miss 1 — Ford 

"  Folsom 1 — Ford 

"  Olla 1— Ford 

*'  Houma 1 — Ford 

'*  Covington    1 — Ford 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 


We  :submit  herewith  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  this  Commission,  which  is  offered  for  your  careful  consideration. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


New  Orleans,  April  I.  1924. 

To   His   Excellency, 

John  M.  Parker, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

and  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly: 

I  beg  to  present  herewith  a  report  of  the  Department  of 

Conservation,  covering  the  period  from  January    I,    1922   to 

December  31,    1923,  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your 

consideration. 

DUDLEY  BERWICK, 

Commissioner  of  Conservation. 
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Report  of 
The  Commissioner  of  Conservation 

The  Department  of  Conservation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
organized  under  five  distinct  divisions;  namely,  mines  and  minerals, 
forests,  game,  fish,  and  oysters.  AH  of  these  divisions  come  direct- 
ly under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation. 

The  department  is  self-supporting,  and  it  is  in  no  way  a  tax 
upon  the  general  tax-paying  element  of  the  State,  nor  does  it  add 
any  additional  burdens  to  the  general  expense  of  the  government. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  leceives  from  the  legislature 
the  authority  to  spend  $225,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  its 
game,  fish,  and  oyster  divisions,  provided  that  amount  is  collected 
by  the  department  through  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  the  leas- 
ing of  oyster  bottoms  and  the  severance  tax  on  oysters  taken  there- 
from, the  licensing  of  commercial  fish  seines,  the  severance  tax  of 
two  per  cent  on  pelts  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  tax  on  shells, 
sand,   and  gravel  taken  from  the  water  bottoms  of  the  State. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  administration  of 
this  work  is  not  a  tax  upon  anyone  in  the  State  except  those  who  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  the  State's  natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  receives  a  specific  appropriation 
for  its  forest  work  of  $60,000  out  of  the  severance  tax  on  timber, 
and  a  specific  appropriation  of  $75,000  out  of  the  severance  tax 
on  oil  and  gas  severed  from  the  soil  for  the  administration  of  the 
work   of  the  minerals   division. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  biennial  report,  conservation  in 
Louisiana  has  undergone  a  severe  test.  In  March,  1923  occurred 
the  death  of  M.  L.  Alexander,  who  had  served  the  State  as  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation  for  about  ten  years.  Following  his  death, 
the  department  was  without  a  commissioner  for  three  months.  Of 
the  period  covered  by  this  report,  from  January,  1922  to  January, 
1924,  the  present  commissioner  has  served  only  six  months.  In 
consequence,  there  was  necessarily  an  interruption  in .  the  progress 
of  conservation  work,  and  upon  appointment  to  office,  the  pres- 
ent commissioner  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  up  cer- 
tain features  of  the  work  which  had  not  yet  gained  stability,  and 
to  devote  the  principal  energies  of  the  department  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  department's 
head. 

Although  the  deficit  which  exists  prevents  the  adequate  cor- 
rection of  violations  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  state's 
natural  resources,  notably  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  certain  illegal 
practices  in   regard     to   seining,   this  will   be     done .  as   soon     as   the 
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appropriation  for  1924-1925  becomes  available.  The  department 
has  been  forced  to  work  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  year  since 
July.  1923  in  order  to  get  on  a  basis  that  will  permit  the  work  to  go 
forward  without  interruption  in  the  future,  but  the  deficit  which  exists 
will  have  been  entirely  wiped  out  by  the  first  of  July,    1924. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Conservation  in  Louisiana  is  now  in  such  condition  that  nothing 
short  of  intensive  and  persistent  efforts  will  bring  the  results  that 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  from  the  establishment  that  has  been 
built  up  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 

Our  people  as  a  whole  know  the  main  purpose  and  general 
benefit  of  conservation,  but  the  lesson  is  one  that  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often.  Without  constant  demonstration  to  the  public, 
and  repeated  application  of  the  principle  of  conservation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  there  would  be  a  rapid  deterioration 
in  the  influences  most  powerful  in  a  successful  administration  of  the 
conservation  work.  Conservation  must  be  brought  home  to  the 
average  citizen,  who  must  be  given  a  realization  of  responsibility  for 
the  conservation  of  the  state's  wealth  and  a  practical  understanding  of 
how  this  is  carried  out.  The  employees  of  the  department,  especially 
the  field  workers,  are  selected  not  only  with  a  view  to  fidelity  in  re- 
quiring the  observance  of  the  conservation  laws  but  for  their  ability 
to  convince  by  argument  and  exposition  of  the  necessity  of  such 
statutes.  The  work  is  educational,  but  its  purpose  must  be  conveyed 
in  a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  manner.  With  this  policy  in 
view,  each  employee  of  the  department  has  a  specific  work  to  do  that 
will  give  clear  proof  of  the  possibility  of  successfully  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state. 

GAS  AND  OIL  CONSERVATION 

So  far  as  the  laws  permit,  the  department  has  maintained  a 
strict  regulation  of  the  production  of  gas  and  oil;  industries  in- 
cluding pulp  mills  and  glass  factories,  have  continued  to  develop, 
and  operations  have  become  settled  in  the  older  fields.  Owing  to 
commercial  conditions,  there  has  been  only  a  limited  exploitation 
of  new  fields.  Consequently,  production,  especially  in  the  past  year, 
has  fallen  off,  but  this  does  not  imply  any  backward  tendency. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  situation,  as  is  well  known,  that 
has  been  difficult  to  control.  Hiis  is  the  limitation  of  the  use  of 
gas  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black.  The  present  law  is  in- 
adequate, but  the  department  has  made  as  good  use  of  it  as  it 
could.  Until  a  better  law  is  passed,  one  that  gives  the  department 
greater  power  and  discretion  in  limiting  and  gauging  the  use  of  gas, 
conservation  of  this  resource  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  unusual 
difficulty. 
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REFORESTATION 

In  point  of  reforestation  and  the  development  of  a  progressive 
forest  policy,  the  years  of  1922  and  1923  have  been  the  most  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  department.  The  reforestation  contract  feature 
of  the  forest  law  has  been  put  into  effect  more  generally  than  at  any 
preceding  time  since  the  law  was  passed. 

One  of  the  largest  lumber  companies  of  the  state  has  set  aside 
53.000  acres  of  its  cut-over  lands  for  reforestation,  and  has  pro- 
vided for  its  scientific  management  on  a  timber  reproduction  basis. 

A  state  forest  of  approximately  2,200  acres  in  Rapides  Par- 
ish, which  will  be  managed  as  an  experimental  tract  as  well  as  a 
game  refuge  and  source  of  income  to  the  state,  has  been  purchased 
through  the  department. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  fighting  forest  fires  in  the 
past  two  years.  A  thoroughly  planned  inspection  and  ranger  ser- 
vice gives  protection  in  the  pine  regions,  and  land  owners  lend  their 
support  to  all  fire-fighting  measures.  The  use  of  spark  arresters  on 
locomotives,  as  required  by  the  forestry  regulations,  and  the  pro- 
vision requiring  that  seed  trees  be  left  in  lumbering,  have  been  gen- 
erally observed  by  lumber  companies.  TTirough  the  forestry  division, 
the  department  has  succeeded,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  lumber 
interests,  in  creating  an  inspection  service  that  falls  equally  and  ef- 
fectively on  all  operators. 

PROTECTION  OF  WILD  LIFE 

The  means  of  protecting  wild  life  have  been  strengthened  re- 
cently in  many  particulars.  The  agents  of  the  department  have 
secured  a  degree  of  cooperation  from  the  courts  and  the  public 
never  before  obtained  in  the  work.  Educational  work  has  been 
greatly  extended  through  work  in  the  schools,  fair  exhibits,  and 
other  means,  and  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Where  prosecutions  have  been  necessary,  those  guilty  of 
offenses  have  been  led  to  see  that  conservation  is  for  the  general 
Rood,  and  that  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law  are  necssar>-  in 
its  advancement. 

Cooperation  from  hunters  in  gam'?  protection  has  been  given 
a  new  impetus  by  the  organization  of  a  state  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tion, and  several  local  associations  working  for  game  and  fish  pro- 
tection. 

The  study  of  birds  and  other  wild  life  has  been  promoted  in 
the  schools  by  the  distribution  of  much  suitable  literature,  and  the 
protection  of  these  creatures  made  practical  and  vital  to  the  chil- 
dren,   the   citizens   of   tomorrow. 

Recently,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  fur  law  was  up- 
held by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     This  insures  the  revenue 
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whereby  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  state  are  protected  and  means 
the  future  establishment  and  development  of  the  fur  industry  in  Lx>uis' 
iana. 

nSH  CONSERVATION 

Special  progress  has  been  made  in  the  protection,  develop- 
ment, and  ta^tation  of  the  salt  water  shrimp  industry.  Improvements 
in  the  method  of  catching  shrimp,  adjustment  of  the  close  seasons, 
and  the  careful  provision  for  collection  of  the  tax  have  brought 
about  a   generally  satisfactory  condition  in  the  use  of  this  resource. 

The  fresh  water  fisheries  have  been  maintained  in  a  healthy 
condition  for  the  past  two  years,  but  no  special  development  ex- 
cept   the    establishment    of    a    fish    hatchery    has    risen    in    that    time. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  OYSTER  GROUNDS 

The  leasing  of  oyster  grounds  has  shown  a  normal  development 
during  the  biennial  period.  The  advantages  of  oyster  culture  under 
the  leasing  system  have  become  so  familiar  to  our  people  that  in- 
frigement  on  either  state  reefs  or  leased  grounds  has  become  rare 
and  the  only  essential  particular  in  which  progress  may  be  expected 
is  in  an  increased  demand  for  bottoms  susceptible  of  oyster  culture, 
but  which   for  lack  of  enterprise  or  capital  are  now  being  neglected. 

NEW   LEGISLATION 

Some  changes  are  necessary  in  the  present  conservation  laws. 
Under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pointing  out  that  by  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in  1921,  this  department  was 
made  a  branch  of  the  executive  arm  of  the  government  and  thereby 
deprived  of  any  legislative  functions,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
legislature  put  in  the  form  of  statutes  such  of  the  present  regula- 
tions of  th^  department  as  may  appear  necessary  for  the  future 
control  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state.  These  include  the 
regulations  cf  the  mineral  and  forest  divisions*  the  closed  seasons 
on  certain  kinds  of  game,  the  regulations  governing  shipment  of 
fur  and  the  payment  of  the  fur  tax,  certain  fish,  shrimp,  and  oyster 
regulations,  and  the  regulation  regardin/^  dredging  and  the  payment 
of  a   tax   on   sand,    shells,   and    gravel. 

Of  the  existinii  acts  of  the  legislature,  that  relating  to  the  use 
of  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black  is  most  deficient  and 
remedial    legislation  on   this  subject  should   be   passed   promptly. 

Amoni^  the  provis^ions  rf^lating  to  game,  those  covering  the  close 
seasons  should  be  so  changed  as  to  make  all  seasons  as  nearly  uni- 
form as  poHSible,  with  the  open  season  for  all  game  extending  from 
November  I  to  January  31,  both  inclusive.  The  fur  law  should  be 
changed    »o    as   to    provide    a    uniform    and    easity    applicable    method 
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of  taxing  fur  shipped  out  of  the  state.  Under  the  present  law,  per- 
mission is  granted  to  ship  out  of  the  state  after  the  tax  is  paid,  but 
no  method  of  collection  is  provided.  The  department  is  charged 
with  the  formulation  of  rules  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  but  under 
the  constitutional  interpretation,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  depart- 
ment to  do  this. 

The  department  will  have  ready  for  submission  to  the  legislature 
drafts  of  all  new  laws  and  amendments  that  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  in  which  it  is  engaged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DUDLEY  BERWICK, 

Commissioner. 
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Report  of  Minerals  Division 

By  H.   W.   Bell.   Supervisor. 


The  search  for  oil  in  Louisiana  during  the  years  1922  and  1923 
has  been  carried  on  continuously  but  with  considerable  variatioa  in 
the  degree  of  activity.  As  is  usual,  the  amount  of  **wildcatting" 
or  testing  deeper  strata  was  governed  largely  by  the  price  of  oil. 
Oil  prices  were  generally  higher  in  1922  than  in  1923.  The  maxi- 
mum for  both  years  was  practically  the  same,  but  this  maximum 
was  of  much  longer  duration  in  1922.  During  1923  crude  prices 
began  rising  on  January  18th  and  five  successive  increases,  totaling 
60  cents  per  barrel,  had  developed  by  February  I  7th.  The  over- 
production in  California  affected  the  market  and  prices  started  down- 
ward again  during  the  latter  part  of  April.  Seven  cuts  brought  the 
minimum  for  the  year  on  November  15th.  On  December  29th  a 
general  raise  of  I  5  cents  per  barrel  was  posted  as  the  beginning  of 
substantial  gains  for   1924. 

In  1922  Louisiana  was  fourth  in  oil  production,  vvith  about 
33,000,000  barrels,  but  for  the  following  year  it  was  seventh  on  the 
list,  with  about  26,000,000  barrels.  The  failure  to  develop  new 
production  is  responsible  for  this  condition. 

During  1923  the  State  no  doubt  became  leader  in  total  gas 
production  and  it  was  unquestionably  first  in  rate  of  gas  produc- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  total  volume  of  metered  gas  for 
1923  was  I  10,783.723,000  cubic  feet  or  an  average  of  303,517,000 
cubic  feet  per  day.  By  the  end  of  December  the  average  produc- 
tion was  in  excess  of  450,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  gas  production  was  the  rapid  drill- 
ing of  the  Monroe  Field  and  the  attendant  enormous  increase  in 
carbon  black  and  natural  gasoline  production.  At  the  beginning 
of  1923  this  Field,  the  world's  greatest  producer,  averaged  about 
160,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  while  at  the  close  it  averaged 
about  370,000,000.  The  Monroe  Field  total  production  for  the 
year  was  at  least  86,000,000,000  cubic  feet. 

At  the  end  of   1923  there  were  in  North  Louisiana: 

2 1  casinghead  gasoline  plants,  using  compression  or  absorption 
or  both,   having  a  daily  capacity  of  21,726,000   cubic   feet  of  gas; 

24  natural  gasoline  plants,  using  absorption,  having  a  total 
daily  gas  capacity   of   588,000,000   cubic   feet; 

40  carbon  plants. 

The  production  of  minerals  such  as  sulphur,  salt,  limestone, 
gravel,  shells,  lignite  and  clay,  has  been  of  secondary  importance 
to  oil  and  gas,  but  nevertheless  has  added  a  considerable  amount 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
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NEW  HELDS 

No  important  new  production  of  oil  was  developed  during  the 
period  1922-23.  Oil  accompanying  high-pressure  gas  was  discovered 
on  the  Lloyd  Harris  and  Cotton  Valley  structures  of  the 
North  Webster  area,  but  the  possibilities  of  these  finds,  with 
reference  to  oil,  are  somewhat  uncertain.  Two  wells,  lying  about 
eleven  miles  apart,  have  been  making  comparatively  small  amounts 
of  oil  as  compared  to  the  gas  wasted  and  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation has,  after  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  experimentation, 
urged  that  the  oil  be  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mininuze 
the  waste  of  gas,  or  effect  the  utilization  of  the  gas.  The  older  well 
was  closed  in  for  sometime  as  the  result  of  rulings  of  the  Department. 
Toward  the  end  of  1923  showings  of  oil  were  found  in  Union 
Parish  near  Farmersville  and  Oakland,  but  the  results  thus  far  have 
not  been  satisfactory.  Also  showings  of  oil  were  found  in  northern 
La  Salle  Parish. 

The  North  Webster  gas  field  has  been  drilled  to  the  extent 
of  obtaining  33  gas  wells,  having  a  combined  open  flow  capacity 
of  over  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  and  rock  pressure  recorded 
as  high  as  I  1 00  pounds.  This  field  does  not  promise,  however, 
to  rival  the  Monroe  Field  in  productivity. 

PUBUCATIONS  DEAUNG  WITH  LOUISIANA  MINERALS 

There  has  unfortunately  been  a  lack  of  general  information 
available  to  the  public  relative  to  the  mineral  resources,  particular- 
ly those  of  oil  and  gas,  in  the  State.  The  geological  survey  con- 
ducted by  G.  D.  Harris  and  assisted  in  part  by  A.  C.  Veatch  was 
discontinued  in  1910  for  lack  of  funds  and  since  that  time  no  con- 
sistent policy  for  furnishing  information  on  our  mineral  resources 
has  been  pursued. 

Beginning  in  1898,  Harris  and  Veatch  began  field  work  in  the 
Northern  Parishes  of  the  State  and  the  work  was  thereafter  prose- 
cuted in  different  parts  of  the  State  at  intervals.  Reports  were  made 
from  the  assembled  data  in  several  different  publications,  all  of  which 
are  long  since  out  of  print. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Harris'  remarks  in  Part  V,  * 'Geology  and  Agricul- 
ture," State  of  Louisiana  publication,  1899,  are  interesting:  "The 
prosecution  of  a  well  organized  Geological  Survey  demands  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds  far  in  excess  of  those  now  at  our  command.** 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  much  of  the  early  work  was  done  volun- 
tarily and  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  those  men  who  labored  with- 
out renumeration  in  a  great  scientific  cause. 

The  State  as  a  whole  is  badly  in  need  of  a  continuance  of 
Topographic  mapping  and  Economic  Geologic  research  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  proper  legislation  may  be  enacted  to  financially 
provide   for   furtherance  of  this  work. 
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Hie  following  publications  on  the  minerals  resources  of  the 
State,  in  addition  to  the  State  report  by  Harris,  are: 

Professional  Paper  No.  46,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  1906,  by  A.  C.  Veatch,  **Geology  and  Under- 
ground Water  Resources  of  Northern  Louisiana  and  South- 
em  Arkansas.*' 

Bulletin  No.  7,  Geological  Survey  of  Louisiana,  1907. 
G.   D.  Harris,    **Rock  Salt  in  Louisiana.** 

Bulletin  No.  429,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
1910,  by  G.  D.  Harris,  **Oil  and  Gas  in  Louisiana  with  a 
Brief  Summary  of  their  Occurrence   in   Adjacent  States.** 

Bulletin  No.  629,  United  States  Geological  Survey.  1916. 
by  G.  C.  Watson,  **The  Caddo  Oil  and  Gas  Field.  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas.** 

Bulletin  No.  66 1 -C,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
191  7,  by  G.  C.  Watson  and  O.  B.  Hopkins,  The  DeSoto- 
Red  River  Oil  and  Gas  Fields,  Louisiana.** 

These  practically  complete  a  list  of  publications  immediately 
before  and  since  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Since  1917,  the 
following  have  been  published: 

Bulletin  No.  8,  Department  of  Conservation,  March, 
1921,  by  Robert  Glenk,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  ''Louisiana  Lignites.** 

Bulletin     No.     9,     Department    of    Conservation,     July, 

1921.  by  H.  W.  Bell  and  R.  A.  Catell,  Petroleum  Engineers, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,   'The  Monroe  Gas  Field.** 

Bulletin  No.    1  I ,  Department  of  Conservation,  January. 

1922.  by  W.  W.  Scott,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Department  and  Ben  K.  Stroud,  "The  Haynes- 
ville   Oil    Field,    Claiborne   Parish,    Louisiana.*' 

A  report  to  Governor  John  M.  Parker.  "Preliminary 
Report  on  Proposed  Gas  Pipe  Line  from  the  Monroe  Gas 
Fields  to  New  Orleans.'*  by  Ben  K.  Stroud,  Supervisor  of 
Minerals  Division,  and  Frank  T.  Payne,  Engineer  with  the 
Department,  April,    1922. 

Department  of  Conservation,  Technical  Paper  No.  1, 
"Mud  Laden  Fluids  and  Tables  on  Specific  Gravities  and 
Collapsing  Pressures,**  by  Ben  K.  Stroud,  Supervisor  of 
Minerals  Division,  March,    1922. 

Due  to  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  thf;  Minerals  Division  has  not 
recently  issued  any  reports  for  general  distribution.  Certain  im- 
portant information  has  been  given  to  the  interested  operators  by 
means  of  mimeographed  circulars. 

Two  revisions  of  the  sub-surface  contour  map  of  the  Monroe 
Gas  Field  were  made  and  the  data  sheet,  showing  the  important 
features  for  each  well,  was  likewise  kept  up-to-date.     A  sub-surface 
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contour  map  of  the  North  Webster  Gas  Field  was  also  constructed. 
For  the  accomodation  of  the  public  all  of  the  available  parish  maps 
were  also  listed  as  obtainable.  All  of  these  maps  are  being  sold 
practically  at  cost. 


CONSERVATION  ACTIVmES 

Tlie  feasibility  cf  following  the  best  principles  of  conservation, 
has  been  made  considerably  clearer  to  the  oil  and  gas  operators 
of  the  State  during  the  last  two  years.  Co-operation  with  this  De- 
partment has  been  so  uniformly  good  that  no  arrests  have  been 
made,  although  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  an  occasional  warning. 

The  grand  total  of  permits  covering  oil  and  gas  well  opera- 
tions was  1568  for  1922.  and  1228  for  1923.  The  totals  for  1921 
was  1246.  and  1781  for  1920.  The  high  figure  for  1922  was 
occasioned  largely  by  the  active  work  in  the  Haynesville  and 
Bellevue  Fields. 

The  report  to  Governor  Parker  on  the  practicability  of  a  gas 
pipe  line  (see  list  of  publications)  from  the  Monroe  Field  to  New 
Orleans  occupied  considerable  time  the  first  three  and  a  half  months 
of  1922.  The  report  made  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  gas  recoverable  and  pointed  out  the  general  feasibility  of  con- 
structing such  a  line.  Although  such  a  project  has  not  been  at- 
tempted  there   is   still   some   possibility   that   it   may   be   undertaken. 

Technical  Paper  No.  I  (see  list  of  publications)  on  mud  laden 
fluids  and  cement  was  published  in  March,  1922.  This  was  of 
service  to  operators  in  the  practical  work  on  wells.  The  engineers 
of  the  Department  did  considerable  experimental  work  and 
assembling  of  information.  The  value  cf  heavy  muds  for  controll- 
ing high  gas  pressures  and  suitable  materials  for  making  such  muds, 
w^ere  discussed  in  detail. 

The  fact  that  high-pressure  gas  has  escaped  into  upper  water 
sands  by  means  of  faulty  wells,  has  caused  much  wastage  and 
loss  of  wells  when  drilling  in  the  vicinity  where  such  condition 
exist.  This  Department  urged  experimentation  with  iron  oxide  and 
barytes.  The  plan  was  adopted  by  many  operators  and  it  proved 
a  notable  success. 

The  Supervisor  spent  some  little  time  assisting  in  framing  a 
suitable  conservation  bill  for  Arkansas,  at  the  request  of  Arkansas 
officials.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  legis- 
lators of  that  State. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1922  the  Department  appropriated 
$15,000  as  a  fund  to  assist  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  to  make 
topographic  maps  of  four  quadrangles  in  North  Louisiana.  This 
work  was  carried  on  into  1923  and  one  quadrangle  has  been  com- 
pleted and  made  ready  for  distribution.  Lack  of  funds  has  halted 
the  completion  of  the  other  three,  although  they  are  well  advanced. 
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The  oil  and  gas  operators  and  also  some  of  the  general  public 
are  greatly  benefited  by  the  maps  produced  by  such  work.  The 
Supervisor  has  recently  been  endeavoring  to  have  this  worthy  under- 
taking finished  through  private  subscription. 

Toward  the  end  of  1923  plans  were  laid  for  the  Minerals 
Division  to  co-operate  with  the  Southwestern  Geological  Society  and 
the  State  University  in  the  matter  of  collecting,  classifying  and  dis- 
playing such  geologic  criteria  as  fossils,  cores  and  drill  cuttings. 
The  department  officers  are  to  be  the  depository  of  the  material 
and  the  professor  of  geology  of  the  State  University  is  to  deliver 
lectures  on  the  material  semi-monthly. 

Considerable  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  for  repairs  on  the 
owners  of  a  notoriously  bad  gas  well  of  the  Monroe  Field.  The 
well  had  only  two  strings  of  casing,  and  they  were  cemented  to- 
gether. The  condition  was  unusual  and  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt 
rectification  by  ordinary  methods.  Therefore  considerable  thought 
was  given  to  various  possibilities  of  effecting  repairs.  Gas  men 
were  asked  for  advice  and  finally  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made.  The  owner  then  disclosed  plans  that  seemed 
better  than  anything  previously  suggested.  Determination  that  these 
plans  be  tried  finally  brought  action  and  the  men,  while  working 
with  the  well,  developed  what  is  probably  a  new  method  of  hand- 
ling gas  wells.  The  well  was  killed  February  8th,  1924,  and  it  can 
no  doubt  be  repaired  and  made  to  produce  normally. 

The  Minerals  Division  has  divided  the  State  into  six  districts 
and  has  an  inspector  in  charge  of  each.  The  headquarters  of  these 
inspectors  are  as  follows: 

Monroe,  two  men>  with  large  office  and  some  gas  equipment; 
Haynesville,  one  man,  has  small  office;  and  one  man  each  at  Oil 
City,  Mansfield,  and  Crowley.  The  chief  deputy  has  headquarters 
in  the  Shreveport  office  and  looks  after  the  details  in  one  of  the 
districts  as  well  as  being  special  assistant  to  the  Supervisor.  The 
field  men  witness  important  operations  on  wells,  especially  the 
abandonment  of  certain  oil  strata  or  complete  abandonment  of 
wells  with  the  principal  object  of  keeping  water  out  of  oil  and  gas 
deposits.   They  also  inspect  and  report  on  field  conditions  in  general. 

LEGISLATION  AND  REGULATIONS 

During  1922,  the  Legislature  passed  Act  91  which  deals  with 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black.  This 
Act  was  not  in  complete  harmony  with  the  ideas  held  by  the  De- 
partment as  to  the  needed  provisions  of  such  an  act. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  should  have  more  discretion- 
ary power  to  regulate  the  use  of  gas  for  making  carbon  black. 
The  bill   is  so  written   that  it   does   not   provide   for   curtailment   of 
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carbon  plants  to  provide  for  future  needs  of  the  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial market.  If  wells  producing  gas  for  carbon  are  reduced 
to  less  than  20  per  cent  of  capacity,  so  also  must  wells  be  similarly 
reduced  that  produce  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes  in  the 
same  field.  Until  there  would  be  an  actual  shortage  of  gas  for 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes  in  any  given  field,  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  power  to  curtail  the  carbon  industry.  Other  industries 
and  pipe  lines  are  kept  away  to  a  large  extent  by  the  hold  the  carbon 
interests  have  on  the  Monroe  gas  field.  If  at  any  time  it  should 
appear  that  in  five  or  more  years  the  supply  of  gas  for  domestic 
and  industrial  consumption  will  become  below  the  needs,  the  De- 
partment should  have  power  to  regulate  or  discontinue  the  burn- 
ing of  gas  for  carbon  black  at  that  time  and  in  that  locality  unless 
the  manufacture  of  carbon  black  and  the  utilization  of  waste  heat 
and  by-products  is  put  on  a  parity  and  equals  the  efficiency  of 
operation  of  other  industrial  uses  for  gas.  Efforts  are  being  made 
by  at  least  two  carbon  black  producers  to  obtain  considerably  more 
than  one  pound  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Preliminary  ex- 
periments indicate  success  and  should  as  high  as  six  or  seven  pounds 
extraction  of  good  black  be  obtained,  the  situation  would  be  changfed. 
If  the  carbon  producers  can  not  considerably  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  operations  and  use  less  gas  for  the  same  amount  of  carbon, 
suitable  laws  should  be  enacted  to  deter  them  from  taking  the  gas 
away  from  more  efficient  or  beneficial  uses,  except  in  cases  where 
gas  is  isolated  or  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  The  use  of  gas  for 
domestic  purposes  should  take  precedence  over  any  other  use. 

A  well  spacing  rule  for  the  Monroe  gas  field  would  no  doubt 
be  beneficial  at  this  time.  The  Swartz  area,  about  twelve  square 
miles,  has  been  intensely  drilled  on  account  of  the  high  gasoline 
content  of  the  gas  in  that  locality.  The  pressure  has  been  rapidly 
reduced  and  water  has  encroached  through  the  gas  rock.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  field  should  have  a  safeguard  against  a  repetition 
of  that  condition. 

Close  offsetting  of  wells  should  be  prohibited,  except  with  pen- 
alties on  production,  and  a  basic  acreage  per  well  should  probably 
be  set  at  no  less  than  160.  There  are  about  300  square  miles  of 
proven  territory  or  192,000  acres.  If  the  whole  field  averaged 
one  well  per  160  acres  there  would  be  1200  wells.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  such  a  large  investment  in  wells  would  be  at  least  enough, 
but  to  double  that  amount  of  wells  would  entail  an  economic  loss. 
The  comparatively  few  wells  scattered  over  the  field  outside  of  the 
Swartz  area,  have  been  in  general  drawing  gas  from  larger  areas 
than  160  acres,  so  that  the  incentive  to  close  spacing  in  the  field 
as  a  whole  has  diminished. 

The  law  could  not  well  prohibit  close  offsetting  in  cases  where 
small  tracts  were  owned  prior  to  the  date  when  such  a  law  would 
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become  effective.  If  a  well  is  drilled  on  an  isolated  40  acre  tract, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  produce  possibly  only  1  I  per  cent  of  its 
open  flow  capacity. 

The  regulation  of  offsetting  wells  along  property  lines  is  the 
principal  feature  to  deal  with.  If  the  160  acre  program  were  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  field  the  average  distance  between  wells  would 
be  2640  feet,  and    1  320  feet  from  property  lines. 

Any  new  legislation  might  well  be  made  to  include  provisions 
that  no  new  wells  in  the  Monroe  field  except  possibly  to  offset 
wells  already  drilled,  can  be  drilled  nearer  than  1000  feet  from  the 
property  lines  except  by  sacrificing  production  according  to  a  sliding 
scale. 

Inasmuch  as  conditions  are  different  in  the  different  fields,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  grant  to  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
the  power  to  make  suitable  spacing  rules  for  any  field  that  would 
be  benefited  by  same. 

If  constitutional,  the  law  should  provide  that  pressure  bases 
used  for  calculation  of  volume  of  gas  in  buying  and  selling  should 
be  no  higher  than  possibly  two  pounds  per  square  inch  above  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Some  of  the  people  have  been  misled  and  have 
signed  contracts  for  high  pressure  bases  without  any  compensating 
price  increase.  The  standard  pressure  base  adopted  by  this  De- 
partment is  ten  ounces  above  atmospheric  of  14.4  pounds.  By 
calculating  volume  at  two  pounds  pressure,  there  is  8.38  per  cent 
less  gas  indicated  than  would  have  been  had  it  been  calculated 
on  ten  ounce  base.  The  pipe  line  companies  claim  that  they  should 
not  stand  all  of  the  leakage  loss.  However,  by  maintaining  reason- 
ably tight  lines,  the  increased  compressibility  of  gas  at  high  pres- 
sures may  add  enough  on  meter  readings  to  balance  any  leakage 
loss.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  question  that  all  gas  reports 
sent  to  State  departments  should  be  calculated  on  a  pressure  base 
of  ten  ounces. 

The  limiting  of  gas  production  to  20  or  23  per  cent  of  open 
flow  capacity  is  probably  not  the  best  way  of  delaying  or  preventing 
water  infiltration.  In  order  to  uniforinly  resist  the  water,  from  what- 
ever source,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  back  pressure  in 
the  gas  rock  around  each  well  for  any  given  producing  group, 
throughout  which  conditions  are  similar. 

Holding  the  same  working  pressure  on  the  wells,  which  is 
registered  by  gage  at  the  casing  head,  would  no  doubt  meet  the 
requirements  of  conservation  better  than  the  present  method.  It 
is  as  yet  problematic  whether  the  proportion  of  gas  taken  by  the 
smaller  wells  would  be  increased  or  decreased  from  the  present 
volume  relation  to  larger  wells. 

The  condition  of  a  well  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  pressure 
held  against  water.      When  a  casing  leaks  and  lets  gas  escape  into 
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porous  formations  (water  sands,  etc.)  the  gage  pressure  reading 
at  the  surface  would  reflect  such  leakage  loss  and  would  allow  less 
gas  to  be  taken  by  thai  well.  On  the  other  hand,  in  running  the 
gas  quota  through  a  meter,  the  amount  would  be  taken  in  addition 
to  the  leakage  and  the  pressure  on  the  sand  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Therefore,  the  pressure  method  would  compel  an  operator 
to  keep  his  well  in  good  repair  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum 
allowable. 

Beginning  with  February,  1922,  rules  40  to  44  were  added 
to  the  list  of  regulationa.  No.  40  made  it  compulsory  to  use  at 
least  three  strings  of  casing  in  the  high-pressure  gas  field  of  Webster 
and  Bossier  Parishes.  It  specified  the  depth  to  set  the  middle  string 
and  the  amount  of  cement  to  use  on  the  final  string  of  casing. 
Rule  41  extended  the  territory  covered  by  rule  40.  Rules  42  and 
43  limited  the  production  of  gas  in  the  Monroe  field  to  20  per  cent 
of  open  flow  capacity  in  the  case  of  each  well.  Rule  44  provided 
for  the  designating  of  each  well  by  sign  boards  at  the   location. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1923  the  Minerals  Division  was  oc- 
cupied with  writing  new  rules  and  revising  old  ones.  After  con- 
ferences with  operators,  especially  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas 
Association,  these  were  put  in  final  form  and  promulgated  by  Com- 
missioner Berwick   on   February    1st,    1924. 

The  revisions  were  made  on  old  rules  Nos.  5,  21,  22  (can- 
celled), 28,  29,  36,  40  and  41  (cancelled).  New  rules  45  to 
55,  inclusive,  were  written,  which  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Rule  45,  requires  monthly  reports  of  carbon  black  pro- 
duced. 

Rule  46,  requires  monthly  reports  of  gasoline  produced. 

Rule  47,  requires  operators  of  Monroe  field  to  furnish 
meter  house  keys  to  the  Department. 

Rule  48,  requires  that  each  gas  well  have  suitable  fittings 
that  will   facilitate  the  taking  of  closed  or  rock  pressures. 

Rule  49,  requires  complete  information  on  any  transfers 
of  carbon  black  permits  or  changes  in  plants. 

Rule  50,  provides  for  repairs  to  wells  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Rule   5 1 ,   requires  steel   line  measurements  of  wells. 

Rule  52,  requires  notice  and  witnessing  of  temporary 
abandonments   of   wells. 

Rule  53,  requires  all  wells  drilled  in  Northern  Louisiana 
to  have  final  water  string  cemented  with  a  specified  amount 
of  cement. 

Rule  54,  limits  drilling  depths  in  the  Swartz  area  of 
Monroe  to  50  feet  below  the  top  of  the  first  gas  rock. 
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Rule   55,   provides  for  removing  water  from  gas  wells 
by  siphons  instead  of  blowing  it  through  the  casing. 

GAS  PRODUCTION 

(Metered) 

PARISH                                                   Cu.  Ft..   1922  Cu.  Ft..   1923 

Bossier     2 1.479.736.018  1 2.684.5 1 3.263 

Caddo    4.911.490.866  3.330.322.434 

De  Soto  1.367.004.104  1,246.261.263 

Morehouse  12.482.422.810  26.449.865.255 

Ouachita    29.059.843.199  59.449.81 1.198 

Red  River 1  1  7.572.977  788.542.368 

Sabine    3.834.340  419,160 

Terrebonne    625.901,575  550,759.323 

Union     254.577.000  399.195.247 

Webster  6.299,303,500  5.884.033.900 

Total  State  of  Louisiana 76.601.686.389  110.783.723,411 

LOUISIANA  OIL  STATISTICS 

YEAR  PIPE    LINE    RUNS  Pipe  Line  Run. 

1922  28.926.970  Bbls.  32.600.000  Bbls. 

1923  23.019.625  Bbls.  25.938.300  Bbls. 

REPORT  OF  WELLS  1922  AND  1923 

Production  Estimated  .  •    •_•  i  j 

AveraRe    initial    produc- 
Producmg  WelU  -   .,  Wells  .  , 

,  r  allures  tion    per    day 

Completed  Abandoned     q.,  ^^^^        ^^     P^     ^^ 

Oil  Gas 

1922  855  62  211  172  438  13.750,000 

1923  263  154  157  165  90  15,000,000 

MONROE  GAS  HELD,  MONROE,  LOUISIANA 
December  31st,  1923 

Total  niimber  of  wells  drilled  to  date: 

PARISH  Gas  Producers        Junked  or  Abd.  Dry  Craters 

Ouachita     149  5  1  4 

Morehouse    86  17  4  0 

Union     9  10  0 

Totals    244  23  5  4 

Number  of  wells  drilled  during  the  year  1923: 

PARISH  Gas  Producers        Junked  or  Abd.  Dry  Craters 

Ouachita     77  1  0  0 

Morehouse    44  2  3  0 

Union     0  0  0  0 

Totals    121  3  3  0 
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Daily  potential  capacity  of  the  Monroe  Gas  Field,  at  present: 
PARISH 

Ouachita 1 .9 1  7.995.000  Cu.  Ft 

Morehouse     999.681.000  Cu.  Ft 

Union     _ 64.707.000  Cu.  Ft 


Total     2.982. 383.000  Cu.  Ft 

Daily  Metered  production,  at  present  of  the  Monroe  Gas  Field: 
PARISH 

Ouachita     ...241,1  19,371  Cu.  Ft. 

Morehouse    1  23.21  5,7  14  Cu.  Ft 

Union     5  38,943  Cu.  Ft 


Total   Consumption   per  day  at  present.. 3 64, 8  74, 02 8  Cu.  Ft 

Number  of  wells  feeding  gas,  at  present _ 170 

Number  of  wells  shut  in,  but  capable  of  production 74 

Daily  average  production  of   1923 

of  gas  metered 227,000.000  Cu.  Ft 

Total  Gas  Production  of   1923,  metered 82.904,202,000  Cu.  Ft 

1923   average   production   of   gasoline 49.000  Gal. 

Daily  production  of  gasoline  at  present 76,500  Gal. 

Carbon  plants  in  operation: 
PARISH 

Ouachita     29 

Morehouse      5 

Total 34 

Carbon  plaints  under  construction: 
PARISH 

Ouachita     I 

Morehouse   1 

Union     1 

Total 3 

Gasoline  plants  in  operation: 
PARISH 

Ouachita     1  5 

Morehouse      5 

Total 20 

Gasoline  plants  under  construction: 
PARISH 

Ouachita     I 

Morehouse   2 

Total 3 

Daily  consumption:    16';^    of  the  potential  capacity  of  the   170  wells 

feeding  gas  at  present. 
Daily  consumption:    12.2^f    of   the  potential  capacity   of   the  Field. 
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Report  of  Forestry  Division 

By  V.  H.  Sonderegger,  Superintendent. 


The  primary  function  of  the  reforestation  program  of  the  Divi- 
won  of  Forestry  is  to  develop  the  vast  acreage  of  idle  cut-over  lands 
in  our  State  to  a  new  forest  products  crop. 

On  January  1,  1924  Louisiana's  idle  cut-over  lands  totaled 
13,650,000  acres  of  which  75%  are  not  suited,  for  immediate  ag- 
ricultural development  or  will  not  be  within  the  next  50  years  or 
more.  The  virgin  timber  lands  on  hand  amount  to  3,600,000  acres 
and  these  lands  are  being  rapidly  depleted  at  the  rate  of  300,000 
acres  per  year.  The  improved  agricultural  lands  in  the  State  amount 
to  not  quite  5,000,000  acres,  of  which  thousands  of  acres  are  idle 
due  to  labor  shortage,  over-production,  boll  weevil  attacks  and 
other  detrimental  factors  that  are  not  justifying  the  land  owner  a 
profitable  return  for  labor  and  money  invested.  Louisiana's  great- 
est problem  for  the  continuation  of  its  industrial  and  agricultural 
activities  is  the  ''pitting  to  work"  of  its  idle  cut-over  lands.  Until 
some  other  product  pays  larger  profits,  the  raising  of  a  new  timber 
crop  is  the  solution.  Pulpwood,  fence  posts,  railway  ties,  etc.,  can  be 
grown  in  7-15  years  while  piling,  telephone  poles  and  saw  logs 
can  be  grown  in  25-35  years.  At  present  the  general  average  yield 
per  acre  per  year  throughout  the  State  is  450  board  feet.  The 
maxincium  yield  as  found  at  Urania,  La.  is  1,000  board  feet  per  acre 
per  year  and  the  minimum,  on  barren  hill  lands,  is  275  board  feet 
per  acre  per  year.  The  growing  of  a  new  timber  crop  protects 
the  soil  by  preventing  washing  away  or  erosion,  builds  up  the  soil 
by  the  decomposition  of  leaves,  wood  and  vegetable  matter.  An- 
other important  feature  of  developing  idle  cut-over  lands  to  a  forest 
growth  is  the  fact  that  rain  water  is  held  back  and  absorbed  by  the 
soil  which  prevents  overflowed  creeks  and  is  an  aid  in  preventing 
flood  disaster.  Louisiana  can  do  its  pro  rata  share  in  reducing 
flood  disasters  but  all  states  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries  must  do  the  same,  but  before  we  can  ask  this,  Louisi- 
ana must  show  the  leadership  inasmuch  as  our  State  is  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  the  effects  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  excessive  waters  can  be  delayed  if 
the  ground  cover  is  protected  with  undergrowth. 

Approximately  50 [i  of  the  industrial  labor  of  our  State  is  con- 
nected directly  and  indirectly  with  the  forest  products  industry.  The 
annual  cash  value  of  the  forest  products  in  Louisiana  amounts  to 
$130,000,000.  lliis  sum  does  not  include  revenues  obtained  from 
other  industries  dependent  upon  the  material  manufactured  from  the 
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A    splendid    stand    of    virgin    longleaf    pine.      The   pines,    cypress,    and    hardwoods    of 
the  original   forests  of   Louisiana  are  not   excelled  by   those  of  any  other   state. 
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forest  products.  It  is  of  the  greatest  economic  import  to  Louisiana 
to  aid  in  developing  and  perpetuating  the  forests  for  industrial  and 
financial  benefit  that  it  derives. 

The  growing  of  a  new  timber  crop  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  timber  growing  parishes,  as  a  new  limber  crop  means  new  assets 
for  taxation  purposes.  Several  of  the  parishes  in  Louisiana  are 
now  handicapped  for  funds  because  the  timber  supply  is  cut,  the 
forest  products  industries  have  moved  away  and  the  taxable  assets 
have  disappeared.  Not  only  are  the  taxable  assets  eliminated  but 
the  population  has  shrunk  and  one  but  need  take  a  trip  through- 
out Louisiana  and  note  that  wherever  the  sawmills  have  cut  out  and 
left  that  the  farms,  too,  have  been  abandoned.  Forestry  and  ag- 
riculture go  hand  in  hand — one  depends  on  the  other  and  neither 
can  exist  by  itself.  If  idle  acres  are  not  put  to  work  increased  taxes 
must  be  put  on  the  assets  remaining.  The  tax  burden  will  fall  on 
the  citizens  or  both  rural  communities  and  cities.  Taxes  must  be 
forthcoming  annually  to  sustain  our  Government.  Therefore,  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  all  citizens  of  Louisiana  give  the  reforest- 
ation  movement   thought  and   cooperation. 

FOR  EVERY  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
DEVELOPED  ON  OUR  VAST  ACREAGE  OF  CUT-OVER  LANDS 
LESS  TAXATION  WILL  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  CITIZENS. 

Tlie  Division  of  Forestry's  reforestation  program  assists  the  land 
owners  to  develop  new  timber  crops,  realizing  that  if  land  owners 
abandon  their  idle  lands  and  forfeit  them  to  the  State  all  revenue 
will  cease.  REFORESTATION  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  ONE-SIXTH 
OF  THE  SEVERANCE  TAX  ON  FOREST  PRODUCTS  AND  DOES 
NOT  COST  THE  TAX  PAYER  ONE  CENT.  The  average  annual 
collection  from  the  forest  products  severance  tax  amounts  to  $360,000 
per  year,  of  which  the  Division  of  Forestry  receives  $60,000,  the 
balance  of  the  fund  going  into  educational  institutions..  Louisiana 
cannot  permit  the  vast  idle  cut-over  lands  to  revert  back  to  its  owner- 
ship. If  this  happens  special  taxes  must  exist  to  develop  these 
lands.     The  growing  of  a  timber  crop  is  a  long-time  investment  but 

it  pays  a  fair  annual  profit  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Urania 
Forest  Reserve.  Mr.  Hardtner  shows  that  in  h-s  13  years  of  for- 
estry practice  his  dividends  will  average  b^i  per  year  compound 
interest,  which  really  justifies  the  land  owner  to  practice  timber 
growing  on  his  lands.  For  every  dollars  worth  of  timber  cut  in  our 
State  $6.00  in  cash  is  brought  to  the  parish  in  which  the  timber 
is  cut,  for  wages,  in  removing  the  timber  from  the  stump  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  another  important  reason  for  growing  timber 
on  idle  cut-over  lands.  Incoming  cash  revenues  mean  industrial 
activities  and  industrial  activities  create  taxable  assets  represented 
through  plants,  employees*  payrolls,  raulroad  equipment,  mercan- 
tile business  and   professional   activities.      Louisiana   must   meet   the 
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solution  of  idle  cut-over  lands  now.  SHALL  THE  IDLE  CUT-OVER 
LANDS  PRODUCE  NO  REVENUES  OR  SHALL  THIS  ACRE- 
AGE BE  MADE  PRODUCTIVE  THROUGH  A  SAFE  AND  SANE 
REFORESTATION  PROGRAM  BY  AND  WITH  THE  COOPER- 
ATION OF  ALL  THE  CITIZENS  IN  THE  CITIES.  TOWNS  AND 
RURAL  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  FORESTED  SECTIONS? 

Administratioii. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session  in  1922,  passed  Act  90  of 
1922,  known  as  the  General  Forest  Conservation  Laws.  This  Act 
carries  into  effect  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  1  of  Article  10 
of  the  Constitution  and  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  with  a  general  forestry 
advisory  board  prescribing  their  duties  and  powers;  also  prescrib- 
ing the  various  duties  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  under  eighteen 
distinct  sections.  The  forestry  law,  as  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1922,  ib  very  complete,  having  some  new  and  valuable  features 
not  found  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  these  laws  permitting 
the  forestry  work  to  advance  materially,  placing  Louisiana  to  the 
front  not  only  as  a  pioneer  but  also  as  the  leader  of  the  forestry  work 
in  the  South  and  as  one  of  the  progressive  forestry  states  in  the 
Union. 

The  personnel  of  the  General  Forestry  Advisory  Board  is  as 
follows:  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  Dudley  Berwick,  Ex-Officio 
and  Chairman,  J.  G.  Lee,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Louisiana  State 
University,  H.  E.  Hardtner,  owner  of  the  Urania  Forest  Reserve, 
Urania,  La.,  W.  H.  Sullivan,  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company, 
Bogalusa,  La.  and  B.  F.  Smith,  Elizabeth,  La.  The  above  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  accordance  with  Act  90. 
The  General  Forestry  Advisory  Board  meets  quarterly,  developing 
and  approving  the  plans  and  policies  necessary  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  reforestation  work.  The  Board  approves  all  expenditures 
of  the  Division  of  Forestry.  Through  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  forest  conditions  and  forest  products  industries  and  the  inter- 
est of  reforestation  in  our  State,  the  members  of  the  General  For- 
estry Advisory  Board  have  been  of  great  value  and  have  given  their 
efficient  services  in  the  forestry  movement.  The  board  members 
meet  at  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services,  being  reimbursed  only  for  actual 
travelling  expense  for  attendance  upon  such  meetings.  The  State 
is  greatly  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  who  sacrifice  their  personal 
business  and  time  to  attend   these  meetings. 

The  Board  met  on  the  following  dates  in  1922:  February  3, 
April  21.  July  20,  November  22.  On  May  10,  1923,  two  quarterly 
meetings  were  given  consideration  and  discussed.  Due  to  the  death 
of  Colonel  S.  T.  Woodring,  a  Board  member,  and  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  M.  L.  Alexander,   the  first  quarterly  meeting  was  delayed  \m- 
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til  a  quorum  could  be  established  to  conduct  the  business.  The 
balance  of  the  meetings  were  fully  attended  on  the  following  dates, 
to-wit:     July  27.   1923  and  October  28,   1923. 

Fire  Preventioii. 

The  two  greatest  necessities  for  the  successful  development  of 
reforestation  in  Louisiana  are  FIRE  PREVENTION  and  EQUITABLE 
TAXES  ON  SECOND  GR9WTH  TIMBER.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  Division  of  Forestry's  problem  at  present  is  fire  prevention. 
Fires  are  caused  through  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the  citizens 
at  large  and  a  small  per  cent  are  caused  through  malicious  intent 
by  incendiaries.  Louisiana  has  an  ideal  climate  for  the  growing  of 
timber.  The  combined  conditions  of  moisture  in  the  air,  soil  adapted 
to  timber  growing  and  the  lack  of  cold  weather  permits  trees  to 
put  on  growth  for  ten  months  per  year.  The  timber  of  Louisiana, 
both  pine  and  hardwoods,  are  capable  of  producing  large  seed 
crops  every  year.  Fires  that  are  permitted  to  burn  each  year  bum 
the  grass,  thereby  destroying  all  the  young  tree  growth.  During 
the  growing  season,  that  is,  during  the  time  the  sap  is  running, 
fires  will  practically  kill  out  75  [i  of  the  young  growth  at  one  bum. 
In  the  winter  months  when  the  sap  is  down  fires  will  destroy  at 
least  one-half  of  the  young  seedlings  and  injure  the  balance,  per- 
mitting them  to  become  defective  and  stunted  in  growth.  Forest 
fires  in  virgin  timber,  although  they  do  not  destroy  the  trees,  cause 
minor  defects,  such  as  scarring  the  butts  of  the  trees  allowing 
attacks  by  insects  and  disease  which  eventually  weakens  the  trees 
and  kills  them.  Pine  trees,  as  a  rule,  are  retarded  in  their  growth 
by  forest  fires  but  the  hardwoods  suffer  the  greatest  damage. 
Wherever  hardwoods  are  exposed  to  fire,  results  are  definite. 
Hardwood  timber  does  not  recover  from  fires  and  decay  sets 
in  rapidly  and  increases  as  the  years  go  by,  the  trees  finally  suc- 
cumbing to  windfall,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  hollow  and  de- 
cayed through  insect  attack  and  disease  caused  by  fire  injuries.  Fire 
prevention  in  Louisiana  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  all 
citizens  with  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation. The  forestry  employees  patrol  the  virgin  forests  and 
cut-over  lands  throughout  the  State,  irrespective  of  ownership.  The 
holdings  of  the  small  land  owner  are  given  as  much  consideration 
as  the  lands  of  the  large  owners.  Not  only  do  the  forestry  em- 
ployees  patrol  the  entire  forested  area  of  the  State  in  trying  to  stop 
forest  fires  but  the  greatest  work  of  the  division  in  fire  prevention 
is  that  of  education.  Education  in  reforestation  is  supplied  through 
the  Summer  School  of  Forestry,  through  the  posting  of  signs  through- 
out the  State,  through  publicity  in  the  Louisiana  newspapers,  throxigh 
special  bulletins  issued  by  the  Division's  publicity  department  and 
through  lectures  at  public  gatherings. 
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In  selecting  the  personnel  of  the  organization  consideration  is 
given  to  the  men  who  have  a  fair  education  and  who  demand  the 
respect  of  the  citizens  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live  and 
work.  We,  of  Louisiana,  firmly  believe  in  employing  native  citizens 
— we  have  found  plenty  of  material  who  believe  in  forestry  and  were 
willing  to  work  but  had  little  idea  as  to  what  forestry  really  meant. 
The  Division  of  Forestry,  in  cooperation  with  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, organized  a  summer  school  of  forestry,  to  assist  in  train- 
ing the  forestry  employees.  All  members  of  the  Forestry  Division 
must  attend  this  school  three  weeks  each  year  and  results  have  been 
reflected  on  the  continued  advancement  of  the  reforestation  work 
in  our  State.  The  policy  of  employing  native  Louisianans  and  training 
them  in  forestry  has  been  another  important  factor  in  helping  Louisi- 
ana's forestry  campaign  to  become  a  success.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  given  the  members  of  the  organization  who  spend  all  of  their 
time  in  the  work.  To  these  employees  must  be  given  credit  for 
the  60 'r  of  the  cooperation  given  us  by  the  citizens  of  Louisiana. 
To  the  lumber  industry  must  be  given  credit  for  their  willingness  to 
assist  the  employees  in  fire  prevention  and  also  for  the  help  given 
the  foresters. 

Although  Louisiana  has  made  great  strides  in  reducing  the 
number  of  fires  the  work  has  not  yet  reached  its  definite  goal. 
Reforestation,  to  be  successful  in  our  State,  must  protect  the  lands 
to  the  extent  that  less  than  I  ^  r  of  our  total  area  will  have  burned 
during  a  year.  The  forested  area  of  17  million  acres,  therefore, 
require  that  the  efforts  of  the  reforestation  work  control  the  fires 
to  less  than  I  70,000  acres  per  year,  that  is,  to  an  insurable  risk. 
Fires  will  be  with  us  always  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  eliminate 
all  fires.  The  Forestry  Division's  activities  must  be  concentrated 
upon  an  intense  educational  program,  and  at  the  same  time  an  efficient 
patrol  must  be  carried  on  to  fight  any  and  all  fires  that  may  occur. 
Through  education  and  supervision,  Louisiana  should  easily  be  able 
to  hold  its  fire  loss  down  to  less  than  I  ^}r  of  the  entire  forested  area 
of  the  State. 

Taxatioii 

hiasmuch  as  the  pine  trees  in  Louisiana  will  produce  15  to  25 
cords  in  a  period  of  7-15  years  and  10-15  thousand  feet  of  saw 
logs  10  inches  and  up  in  diameter  at  the  small  end  in  a  period  of 
30  years,  new  means  of  taxation  must  be  developed  to  encourage 
the  and  ov/ner  to  grow  this  crop  of  timber  in  the  period  of  years 
mentioned.  Reforestration,  although  a  profitable  business,  is  a  long- 
time investment.  It  is  not  practical  and  good  business  to  assess  the 
growing  timber  each  year.  The  growing  of  trees  for  a  period  of 
the  first  7- 1 0  years  does  not  produce  revenues  and,  in  fact,  demands 
financial  expenditures  each  year  for  supervision  and  maintenance. 
Forestry  does  not  ask  for  tax  exemption  but  does   need  deferred 
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taxation.  The  proper  way  for  forest  taxation  is  to  place  a  reason- 
able value  for  assessment  on  the  land  value  and  no  tax  value  to  be 
set  on  the  growing  timber  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  when  the  timber  matures  the  total  valuation  of  the  crop 
should  be  made  and  placed  on  the  assessment  roll  for  taxation  until 
cut.  Louisiana  is  the  first  state  to  pass  laws  with  reference  to  this 
deferred  tax  method,  known  as  Section  I  I  of  Act  90  of  1922.  and 
oftentimes  referred  to  as  the  Louisiana  reforestation  contract.  This 
law  permits  the  Louisianans  to  place  their  lands  under  the  forestry 
contract  at  a  land  value  of  not  less  than  $3.00  per  acre  and  not 
more  than  $8.00  per  acre.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  of  con- 
tract between  the  land  owner  and  the  Department  of  Conservation 
the  timber  growth  on  the  contracted  land  is  valuated  and  an  increased 
value  is  added  to  the  assessed  value  and  the  total  value  is  carried 
for  five  more  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  said  value  was  re- 
fixed,  thus  making  1 3  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  lands 
are  then  again  valuated  and  increased  growth  added  to  the  exist- 
ing value.  The  lands  at  the  total  valuation  are  carried  through 
for  another  period  of  five  years  and  at  the  end  of  this  period,  or  20 
years,  the  lands  are  valuated  for  the  growth  that  has  been  obtained 
and  the  total  value  is  placed  back  on  the  assessment  books  sub- 
ject to  the  taxes  in  force.  Although  this  law  is  not  ideal  it  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  conditions  exi.sLing  in  other  states.  Another 
feature  of  the  contract  law  is  that  the  parishes  in  which  the  cut- 
over  lands  are  situated  have  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  these  lands 
from  the  reforestation  contract  as  they  may  see  fit. 

Ranger  Organization. 

As  stated  previously,   the  greatest  drawback  to  reforestation  is 
fire.     The  fire  prevention  organization  has  been  divided  as  follows: 
The  whole  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  ranger  supervisor. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  has  been  divided  into  two  units- 
Unit  1 — comprising  all  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Unit  2 — comprising  all  lands  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Elach    unit   is   in   charge   of   a    Chief    Ranger   who   has   under   his 
supervision  all  forest  ranger,  patrolmen,  cooperative  patrolmen  and 
wardens.     The  duties  of  the  rangers  are  to  organize  their  employees 
into  efficient  fire  fighting  organizations  for  keeping  down  forest  fires. 
To  do  this  work  it  necessitates  the  posting  of  fire  signs  stating  the 
forest  laws  and  for  the  reasons  for  fire  prevention.     The  men  must  be 
capable   of  appearing  before   the   schools   and   other   public   gather- 
ings,   talking  on   reforestation  work  and   enlisting   the  aid    of   those 
citizens  who  are  interested  and  willing  to  help   in  this  work. 

Included  in  the  educational  work  is  the  development  of  the 
boys*  reforestation  clubs,  this  work  being  performed  during  the  non- 
hazardous  season  and  on  wet  days.      During  the  fire  season  when 
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the  hazard  is  greatest  the  rangers  and  their  employees  spend  all 
their  time  patrolling  the  dangerous  areas  and  fighting  such  fires  as 
they  find;  also,  they  organize  the  citizens  into  fire  fighting  units. 
Although  the  department  is  using  a  program  of  gradual  education 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  fires  it  now  has  become  insistent  upon  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  has  resorted  to  prosecution,  which  is 
proving  very  effective.  Rewards  are  offered  for  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  all  persons  found  guilty  of  setting  fire  to  the  woods,  either 
through  malicious  intent  or  negligence.  This  has  been  found  very 
effective  in  eliminating  the  vast  number  of  fires  throughout  the  State. 
The  Ranger  Supervisors,  Chief  Rangers  and  Rangers  must  at- 
tend the  Summer  School  of  Forestry  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
where  they  receive  an  elementary  training  in  forestry  and  fire  fight- 
ing. During  the  past  two  years  over  one-half  of  the  number  of  fires 
that  have  been  reported  have  been  put  out  by  the  citizens  who  are 
helping  the  rangers,  the  Forestry  Division  being  responsible  for  the 
elimination  of  the  balance  of  the  fires. 

Forest  Patrolmen 

Forest  Patrolmen  are  short-time  employees  who  are  appointed 
during  the  Fall  and  Spring  months  when  forest  and  grass  fires  are 
prevalent  and  must  be  fought.  These  men  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Forest  Rangers  and  are  given  50,000  acres  to  patrol  during 
the  time  of  employment,  which,  as  a  rule,  extends  from  October  I 
to  April    1. 

Cooperative  Patrolmen 

Cooperative  Patrolmen  are  employed  jointly  by  the  land  owners 
and  the  Forestry  Division.  The  land  owners  pay  one-half  of  their 
salaries  and  the  Division  of  Forestry  pays  the  other  one-half.  These 
men  are  employed  for  the  same  period  as  the  Forest  Patrolmen, 
usually  from  October  I  to  April  I.  In  this  manner  the  interest  of 
the  land  owner  is  obtained  inasmuch  as  he  is  paying  one-half  of 
the  patrolman's  salary.  By  so  employing  these  cooperative  patrol- 
men the  division  has  gained  a  great  deal  more  work  under  its  limited 
funds.  These  patrolmen  are  citizens  residing  in  the  forested  areas 
that  need  protection  and  the  average  area  given  each  cooperative 
patrolman  is  25,000  acres,  his  duties  being  to  suppress  all  fires  in 
his  given  area  and  to  stop  all  fires  coming  in  from  the  outside. 
The  cooperative  patrolmen  are  proving  very  valuable  in  the  forestry 
work  and  becoming  one  of  the  main  assets  for  the  fire  prevention 
campaign  thus  enabling  the  Forestry  Division  to  have  more  men 
in  the  field  during  the  fire  season. 

Fire   Wardens 

During  the  Fall  of  1923,  the  Forestry  Advisory  Board  recom- 
mended that  the  office  of  fire  warden  be  created. 
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The  requirements  of  the  fire  wardens  are  as  follows:  Must  be 
citizens  residing  in  the  cut-over  areas  where  young  timber  is  successfully 
growing.  These  men  are  given  20,000  acres  to  take  charge  of  and 
to  suppress  any  and  all  fires  that  may  occur;  they  are  expected  to 
put  in  active  patrol  duty  four  months  per  year,  that  is,  during  the 
period  October  1  to  April  1,  and  the  balance  of  the  year  they  are 
responsible  for  any  fires  that  may  occur — it  being  their  duty  to 
suppress  them,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  they  are  to  notify  the  rangers 
for  assistance.  This  fire  warden  system  has  proven  practical  and 
reasonable  and  in  conjunction  with  the  cooperative  patrolmen  these 
two  agencies  will  be  a  big  factor  in  reducing  the  fire  damages  in  the 
future. 

Fire  Towers 

In  addition  to  the  various  employees  that  are  used  for  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires,  two  70-foot  steel  towers  with  glass  enclosed  cabs 
have  been  constructed,  tower  No.  I  at  Bogalusa,  La.  and  tower  No. 
2  at  Urania,  La.  These  towers  are  located  on  the  highest  hills  in 
their  localities  thus  permitting  the  men  in  charge  of  these  towers 
to  locate  files  within  an  eight  mile  radius.  Both  observation  towers 
are  connected  with  telephone  lines  to  the  homes  of  the  various 
employees  and  citizens  surrounding  them.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
a  patrolman  riding  through  the  forested  areas  of  the  state  to  locate 
fires  within  a  half-mile  of  his  vision.  Many  fires  have  been  allowed 
to  burn  because  they  were  out  of  the  vision  of  the  employees  and  the 
observation  towers  have  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  these  **unknown 
fires"  and  have  been  very  effective,  the  employees  and  citizens  upon 
being   notified   report  promptly   to   the  fire  within  a  short  time. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Division  to  install  more  of  these  towers  as 
it  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  locating  fires  and  is  a  matter  of 
economy  as  fire  towers  will  mean  the  reduction  of  employees,  one 
man  being  capable  of  keeping  under  observation  a  territory  that 
would  otherwise  necessitate  at  least  ten  patrolmen,  or  more. 

Logging   Equipment  Inspector 

The  Division  of  Forestry  has  an  agent  who  supervises  the  spark 
arrester  law,  known  as  Section  7  of  Act  90  of  1922;  this  law  pro- 
vides for  the  installation  of  spark  arresters  on  all  locomotives, 
logging  engines,  portable  engines  or  stationary  engines  which  burn 
wood,  coke  or  coal  in  their  boilers,  and  which  are  operated  or  used 
within  two  hundred  (200)  feet  of  any  grass,  brush,  cut-over  or 
forest  land.  The  inspector  examines  all  machinery  throughout  the 
State,  both  in  the  piney  woods  and  hardwood  bottoms,  and  wherever 
violations  are  found  to  exist,  he  reports  same  to  the  owner  calling 
attention   to  the  defects,   copy  of  such  reports  being  mailed   to  the 
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Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Forestry.  The  Inspector,  as  a  rule,  averages  four  inspections  a  year 
for  each  company.  Whenever  violations  are  reported  the  matter 
is  taken  up  by  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  with  the  executives 
of  the  company  that  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  During  the  past 
five  years  in  the  enforcement  of  the  spark  arrester  law  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  file  charges  against  any  operator  as  they  all  have 
been  willing  to  comply  with  the  law  and  make  such  improvements 
as  suggested  by  the  Inspector.  Report  is  herewith  given  which  ^v^ill 
show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  inspection  of  wood  and 
coal  burning  machinery  in  the  forested  areas  of  the  State. 


Since    1919    all   tramroads    in    Louisiana   have   been    required   by   law   to   use   "c<tbbase 
head"     stacks    like    this    on    wood-burning     locomotives,     to    prevent     sparks     from     flying- 

In  addition  to  examining  the  machinery  the  Inspector  also  acts 
as  consulting  engineer  and  cooperates  with  the  lumber  companies 
and  others  by  assisting  in  the  adjustment  of  spark  arresters  so  that 
they  will  function  properly,  such  service  being  free  of  charge  to  all 
operators.  By  referring  to  the  annual  fire  report  of  1922-23  it 
will  be  noted  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  forest  and  grass  fires 
are  traceable  to  the  lumber  companies  who  are  saving  not  only 
thousands  of  acres  of  forested  lands  by  installing  spark  arresters 
but  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  in  logs,  bridges,  trestles,  build- 
ings,  fences  and   other  property. 
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LUMBER  EQUIPMENT  EXAMINED 
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Railroad  Inspector 

The  public  carrier  railroads  of  the  State  have  been  guilty  to 
a  certain  extent  of  setting  the  woods  on  fire  through  carelessness  in 
keeping  their  equipment  in  first-class  shape,  the  section  foreman  being 
g^uilty  of  burning  railroad  ties  along  the  right  of  ways  and  allowing 
fire  to  escape.  These  violations  have  been  corrected  in  accordance 
v^th  Section  6  of  Act  90  of  1922.  This  law  compels  all  public  carrier 
railroads  of  the  State  operating  through  forested  lands  to  keep  their 
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right  of  way3  cleared  of  all  combustible  materials  between  the  fifteenth 
day  of  November  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  April.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  railroads  have  fully  complied  with  the  law  and  very 
few  fires  have  been  attributed  to  the  public  carriers,  as  can  be  noted 
from  the  annual  fire  reports.  During  the  Fall  months  a  special  in- 
spector is  employed  to  examine  and  check  up  the  right  of  ways  of 
all    railroads   throughout   the   State. 


Federal  Aid 

In  accordance  with  the  Weeks  Law  Agreement  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  extends  finiancial  aid  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  to 
such  states  having  organizations  for  that  purpose.  The  Federal  allot- 
ment to  Louisiana  for  the  year  1922  was  $21,000  and  for  the  year 
1923,  $21,000.  This  sum  is  allowed  the  Forestry  Division  at  a  pro 
rata  basis  of  37.5*^7  for  every  dollar  invested  in  fire  prevention. 
The  funds  received  from  the  Federal  Government  are  used  for  the 
employment  of  short-time  patrolmen,  cooperative  patrolmen  and  fire 
wardens.  Included  in  this  allotment  are  funds  for  permanent  im- 
provements, such  as  fire  towers,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  to  assist  in 
the  suppression  of  forest  and  grass  fires. 

Farm  Forestry 

The  Farm  Forester  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Forestry  and  his  duties  are  somewhat  varied,  including  farm 
forestry,  boys*  reforestation  club  work,  and  forestry  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Forester,  farmers  and  small 
land  owners  are  given  aid  in  developing  their  woodlots  and  small 
holdings  to  produce  scientifically  and  profitably  the  best  yield  of 
commercial  timber  for  lumber,  pulpwood,  fuel  wood  and  other  pro- 
ducts. The  fuel  problem  especially  is  becoming  more  acute  in  low- 
lands and  also  in  many  of  the  cut-over  parishes.  Not  only  is  fuel 
wood  decreasing  but  material  for  fence  posts,  stock  shelter,  cribs, 
etc.,  is  becoming  scarce.  In  the  the  past  farmers  have  been  able  to 
go  into  their  woodlots  and  cut  timber  to  be  used  for  buildings,  etc., 
but  for  the  scarcity  of  timber  it  is  now  necessary  for  them  to  pur- 
chase manufactured  lumber  which  has  been  expensive  and  in  many 
mstances  prohibitive.  The  services  of  the  Farm  Forester  are  free 
of  charge  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  and  this  service  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  many.  The  general  procedure  and  in- 
structions given  the  farmer  are  first  how  to  properly  protect  his 
wood  lots  against  fire.  He  is  instructed  as  to  what  timber  to  leave 
for  seed  trees  and  what  timber  to  remove  and  utilize.  In  addition 
to  the  disposition  of  the  cuttings,   open-air  creosoting  is  also  taught 
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thereby  permitting  the  farmer  to  make  his  own  fence  posts  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  In  addition  to  the  handling  of  the  wood  lots  barren 
areas  are  developed  for  a  new  growth  of  timber  by  the  planting 
of  seeds.  The  plans  for  the  coming  year  of  the  department  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  nursery  to  furnish  the  farmers  with 
young  Aeedlins:s  for  transplanting  at  actual  cost. 

The  boys'  reforestation  club  work  is  under  the  supervision  of 
th  eFarm  Forester  and  his  assistants.  The  reforestation  clubs  are 
similar  to  the  corn  and  pig  clubs.  One  to  three  acres  of  cut-over 
land  or  second -growth  timber  land  is  selected  by  the  boys  and  under 
the   supervision    of    the    Farmi   Forester    these    boys   build    fire    lanes 
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around  their  plots,  protecting  them  from  fires.  The  interior  of  the 
plots  are  cleared  of  all  inflammable  niaterial  and  other  material  that 
may  harbor  injurious  insects  and  disease.  Many  of  the  plots  are 
barren  of  young  growth  and  are  reseeded  or  replanted  by  young 
seedlings. 

On  the  plots  that  contain  young  timber  methods  of  thinnings 
are  taught  the  boys*  by  showing  them  how  to  remove  the  crooked 
and  inferior  trees,  giving  them  instructions  on  the  utilization  of  all 
by-products  being  removed.  These  by-products  are  worked  up  into 
fuel  wood,  fence  posts,  railroad  ties,  pulpwood  and  other  by-products 
that  have  value  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  being  worked. 
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The  boys*  reforestation  club  is  completing  its  third  successful 
year  and  the  club  work  is  an  original  institution,  first  developed  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  formation  of  the  boys*  reforestation 
clubs  was  developed  through  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  W.  H.  Sullivan 
of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  the  plans  being  developed 
in  accordance  with  Colonel  Sullivan's  ideas  in  cooperation  with  the 
General  Forestry  Advisory  Board.  The  boys'  pig  and  com  clubs 
usually  obtain  their  results  at  the  end  of  the  years  work  whereas 
forestry  as  a  crop  or  product  is  a  matter  of  years  and  the  profits  de- 
rived from  their  work  naturally  must  accumulate  after  many  years 
of  dilligent  effort.     To  encourage  the  boys  in  this  reforestation  club 
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work  and  to  keep  the  interest  growing,  the  Great  Southern  Lumber 
Company  donates  annually  $500  for  cash  prizes  to  the  boys  making 
the  best  showing.  In  addition  to  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Com- 
pany's donation  the  Southern  Pine  Association  donates  annually  $100 
and  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal  of  New  Orleans  donates  annually 
$45.  These  three  donations  have  been  used  for  statewide  prizes 
to  the  boys  making  the  best  showing.  In  addition  to  the  statewide 
awards  the  following  parishes  have  given  sums  of  $45  each:  Caddo. 
Bossier,  St.  Tammany,  Washington  and  Tangipahoa.  The  parish 
prize  money  has  been  allotted  to  the  boys  in  the  parishes  who  have 
failed  to  make  places  in  the  statewide  contest.  These  cash  prizes 
have   also   been    the   means   of   establishing   competition   among   the 
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boys  in  the  various  parishes.  An  average  of  650  boys  have  been 
enrolled  for  the  1922  and  1923  contests,  these  boys  being  located 
throiighout  Louisiana.  The  boys'  reforestation  club  work  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  establishing  interest  and  cooperation 
for  reforestation  among  our  citizens  in  the  State.  It  is  noticeable  that 
for  every  boy  registered  at  least  five  adults,  either  in  the  boy's  family 
or  in  his  neighborhood,  have  taken  interest  and  have  been  willing  to 
help  the  boy  win  a  cash  award  in  the  club  work.  Influence  in  the  boys' 
reforestation  club  in  the  years  1922-23  has  been  noticeable  in  that 
very  few  fires  have  been  reported  in  the  areas  where  the  boys  clubs 
have  been  located.  The  assurances  for  the  reforestation  clubs  for 
1924  are  very  bright  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  Forestry  Division 
to  have  an  increased  enrollment  of  boys  for  this  period.  The  lumber 
industry  in  the  various  parishes  will  again  make  allotments  this  com- 
ing year  to  carry  on  this  work  which  means  progress  for  the  state 
and  the  reforestation  movement.  These  clubs  are  training  the  boys 
in  the  elements  of  reforestation  work  and  as  the  boys  grow  up  they 
Moll  be  benefited  by  the  training  through  the  labor  put  in  on  this 
work  and  they  also  will  be  instrumental  in  carrying  on  this  work 
for  the  future  generation.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
reforestation  movement  of  today  is  to  supply  the  next  generation 
with  a  reasonable  supply  of  timber  and  timber  industries,  there- 
fore, it  is  up  to  the  boys  of  today  to  assist  in  developing  the  timber 
for  the  men  of  tomorrow. 

Education  in  Schoob 

In  addition  to  the  above  two  mentioned  subjects  the  Farm 
Forester  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  visiting  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  State  lecturing  on  the  purposes  of  reforestation  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  In  addition  to  this  work  of  the 
Farm  Forester,  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  cooperating  with  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  has 
requested  the  Superintendent  to  issue  elementary  texts  on  forestry 
subjects  which  are  included  as  part  of  the  educational  curriculum 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  beginning  in  the  Fall  term  of 
1924.  Education  in  reforestation  is  being  given  special  attention 
to  with  reference  to  the  elimination  of  the  forest  and  grass  fires 
which  prevent  the  new  timber  from  coming  in.  It  is  necessary  that 
forestry  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  systematically.  It  is  also 
through  the  public  school  education  that  the  Forestry  Division  is 
becoming  very  effective, — school  teachers,  parents  and  children  all 
are  taking  interest  in  the  work  and  assisting  the  Division's  employees 
in  the  campaign  against  forest  and  grass  fires. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  has,  in  addition  to  the  public  school 
education,  established  a  Summer  Forest  Camp  at  Bogalusa,  Louis- 
iana, in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  State  University.     Two  courses 
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have  been  established — the  regular  six  weeks  course  for  high  school 
and  university  students  and  the  three  weeks  course  for  the  forestry 
employees  and  such  employees  of  lumber  companies  and  other  forest 
products  industries  who  are  interested  in  training  their  men  in  the 
requirements  of  the  reforestation  work.  The  Professor  of  Forestry 
of  Louisiana  State  University  and  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  of 
ihe  Department  of  Conservation  are  in  charge  of  the  Summer  School 
and  special  instructors  are  added  each  year  from  the  forestry  divi- 
f^ion's  employees  and  such  members  as  can  be  spared  from  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  During  the  past  two  years  an  average  of  35 
students  have  been  enrolled.  A  nominal  fee  of  $5.00  per  week 
is  charged  for  board  and  $3.00  to  register,  making  a  total  cost  of 
six  weeks  Course  $33.00.  Sleeping  quarters  are  furnished  consist- 
ing of  water-proof  tents  with  wooden  floors  and  walls.  Not  only 
do  the  students  receive  intensive  training  in  the  reforestation  work 
but  they  also  are  benefitted  by  the  open-air  living,  good  swimming 
and  other  outdoor  sports.  The  school  is  indeed  fortunate  to  be 
located  at  Bogalusa  where  the  students  have  access  to  all  of  the  re- 
forestation work  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company.  Not 
only  do  they  study  the  reforestation  problems  of  the  Great  South- 
ern Lumber  Company  but  the  saw  mill,  paper  mill  and  turpentine 
industry  are  also  visited  and  studied  and  the  benefit  of  practical  train- 
ing given  the  students.  Forestry  employees  especially  receive  regu- 
lar training  and  this  training  has  reflected  on  the  increased  results 
that  the  organization  has  produced  the  past  two  years. 

Publicity 

Fire  prevention  and  the  reduction  of  forest  fires  is  the  largest 
problem  that  reforestation  has  to  contend  with.  Education  is  the 
greatest  factor  for  the  reduction  of  forest  fires.  All  methods  are 
used  to  educate  the  public  in  the  diminishing  supply  of  timber,  the 
vast  loss  incurred  through  forest  fires  and  also  the  critical  condition 
existing  through  the  loss  of  industrial  activities  that  the  forest  pro- 
ducts support. 

A  well-equipped  printing  department  has  been  developed  and 
many  publications  are  issued  at  intervals  relating  to  the  subject  of 
reforestation,  among  which  are  educational  bulletins,  forestry  leaf- 
lets. Conservation  News,  circular  letters  and  other  printed  propaganda 
dealing  directly  with  the  reforestation  movement.  The  press  of  the 
State  is  furnished  at  all  times  with  articles  pertaining  to  a  safe  and 
sane  reforestation  program.  Credit  and  appreciation  must  be  given 
to  the  Times- Picayune,  The  Item  and  The  States  and  the  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  of  New  Orleans  who  have  been  cooperating  with  the 
Division  by  publishing  all  of  the  material  submitted  to  them.  In 
addition  to  these  papers  many  of  the  newspapers  in  the  smaller  towns 
throughout  the  State  have  published  articles  with  reference  to  grow- 
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ing  a  new  crop  of  timber  on  the  vast  acreage  of  idle  cut-over  lands. 
In  addition  to  the  placing  of  printed  material  before  the  public  the 
Division  uses  exhibits  at  the  various  fairs  throughout  Louisiana. 
Specimens  of  decaying  trees  showing  the  damage  incurred  by  fire 
and  other  preventative  causes  are  displayed.  Photos  are  shown  of 
the  many  forestry  problems,  and,  in  fact,  exhibits  of  all  kinds  for 
the  development  of  refortestation  are  made  and  placed  before  the 
public.  Forestry  exhibits  have  been  very  effective  in  telling  the 
public  of  the  work  and  have  been  the  means  of  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens  at  large,  and  has  been  another  means  of  ob- 
taining the  cooperation  of  the  public  for  the  reforestation  move- 
ment. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  forestry  exhibits  have  been  shown 
at  the  various  fairs  throughout  the  State  and  especially  at  the  larger 
fairs  at  Shreveport,  Alexandria,  Hammond,  Donaldsonville  and  Lake 
Charles.  In  addition  to  the  larger  exhibits  smaller  exhibits  were  dis- 
played at  the  following  parish  fairs:  Sabine,  Allen,  La  Salle,  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Tammany.  All  of  the  exhibits  were  largely  attended 
and  much  interest  shown  by  the  visiting  citizens  and  a  great  deal  of 
educational  information  distributed. 

Publications 

The  greatest  factor  to  reforestation  and  fire  prevention  is  the 
means  of  educating  the  public  through  pamphlets  spreading  the  doc- 
trine governing  the  development  of  the  forest  products  industry.  A 
complete  multigraph  system  has  been  developed  and  the  issuance  of 
the  following  bulletins  have  greatly  assisted  in  disseminating  forestry 
information  throughout  the  State.  Forestry  leaflets  are  issued  from 
time  to  time  relating  to  special  subjects;  educational  bulletins  giv- 
ing in  detail  the  many  forestry  subjects  are  also  issued  at  regular  in- 
tervals. In  addition  to  these  two  divisional  publications  Conserva- 
tion News  is  also  published  covering  not  only  forestry  but  also  all 
phases  of  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Reprints  have  been  made 
of  magazine  articles  of  Louisiana  forestry  problems  and  these  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  State  to  citizens,  schools,  land  owners 
and  others  interested  in  forest  products  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  above  publications  manuscripts  have  been 
finished  for  two  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  starting 
the  Fall  term  of  1924.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  issue  a  booklet 
on  our  native  trees  and  their  uses,  this  being  now  compiled  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Forestry  Division  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 

Contracts. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  1  1  of  Act  90 
of  1922,  the  Division  has  been  busily  engaged  examining  cut-over 
lands  for  acceptance  under  the  forest  contract.     On  January  1,   1924, 
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Iwelve  contract?  have  been  entered  into  between  land  owners  and 
the  State,  totaling  141,845  acres.  Three  of  the  contracts  are  of 
large  land  owners,  namely,  Urania  Lumber  Company,  Urania  La. 
with  28,000  acres,  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  Bogalusa, 
La.  with  53,000  acres  and  the  Crossett  Land  and  Development  Com- 
pany in  Morehouse  Parish  with  5  7,69 1  acres.  The  balance  are  fanners 
and  small  land  owners  who  have  the  following  acreages: 

Ed.  Langhurst,  Vamado,  La.  with    1023  acres. 

J.  S.  Knight,  Franklinton,  La.,   I  30  acres. 

J.  A.  Knight,  Vamado,  La.,  101  acres. 

H.   H.   Williams  in  Washington  Parish  with   420  acres. 

Henry  Williams,   Vamado,   La.   with    120  acres. 

O.    P.   Schexnayder  in  Washington   Parish  with    1080  acres. 

C.   B.   Jones,   Washington  Parish  with  80  acres. 

C.  M.   Poole,   Washington  Parish  with    120  acres. 

G.   M.   Parker,  Washington  Parish  with  80  acres. 

Two  large  lumber  companies  have  had  their  lands  inspected  and 
their  applications  will  be  placed  before  the  police  juries  for  their 
approval  in  the  early  part  of  1924.  Tangipahoa  Parish  Police  Jury 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  25%  of  the  denuded  lands 
be  placed  under  the  reforestation  contract  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Inspector 
of  the  Police  Jury. 

Fifteen  Application  have  been  passed  on  and  approved  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  police  juries  in  the 
parishes  in  which  the  applications  have  been  made,  at  an  early  date. 

A  timber  cruiser  or  Forest  Inspector  is  in  charge  of  this  work 
and  his  duties  are  to  inspect  the  cut-over  lands  that  are  submitted 
for  contract  purposes. 

A  great  many  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  have  misinterpreted 
the  meaning  of  the  reforestation  law  (Section  15  of  Act  90  of  1922) 
believing  this  law  permits  land  owners  to  enjoy  exemption  of  tsixes. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  as  Section  1  5  states  that  owners  con- 
tracting their  lands  are  permitted  only  a  deferred  taxation  on  die 
growing  timber.  A  just  value  is  placed  on  the  lands  and  taxes  col- 
lected annually  on  the  land  values.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of 
contract  a  valuation  is  placed  on  the  timber  and  the  lands  placed 
on  the  assessment  rolls  for  taxation  purposes.  Forestry  does  not 
ask  for  tax  exemption  but  does  insist  on  deferred  taxation  on  the 
growing  timber  and  a  fair  valuation  on  the  land.  Reforestation  con- 
tracts are  of  vast  importance  to  Louisiana  inasmuch  as  the  land 
owners,  in  placing  their  lands  under  contract  with  the  State  agree 
to  grow  timber  on  these  lands,  either  artificially  or  naturally  and 
also  agree  to  protect  them  from  fire.      It  is  of  great  economic  value 
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to  the  State  to  have  these  contract  lands  because  the  lands  are  pro- 
ducing taxable  assets,  the  basis  for  future  taxation  and  of  collateral 
value   on   bond   issues. 

Seed  Tree  Law 

In  accordance  with  Section  15  of  Act  90  of  1922,  the  owner 
or  owners  of  forested  lands  which  shall  be  cut  over,  denuded  or 
bled  for  turpentine,  or  those  who  cut  over,  denude  or  bleed  for 
tiupentine  forest  lands  belonging  to  another,  shall  be  reqtiired  to 
leave  standing  and  unbled  on  each  section  or  fractional  part  therof 
an  average  of  one  seed  tree  per  acre  to  promote  the  natural  reforest- 
ation of  the  same,  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  Section  shall 
not  apply  to  land  which  the  owner  shall  declare  to  be  susceptible 
of  cultivation  and  intended  for  sale  or  development  as  such;  de- 
claration of  the  cultivable  character  of  forest  lands,  shall  be  made  at 
annual  intervals  in  writing  and  in  advance  of  cutting,  denuding  or 
bleeding,  to  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

The  Forest  Inspector  includes  in  his  duties  the  checking  up  of 
inspection  of  the  seed  tree  law  throughout  the  State.  Each  year 
forms  are  sent  out  to  the  land  owners  requiring  that  they  make 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  theii  lands  are  either  cut-over  forest 
lands  or  that  they  are  susceptible  to  agriculture.  Fairly  good  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  matter  and  lumber  operators  are  fulfill- 
ing the  laws  required  and  are  leaving  seed  trees  in  accordance  with 
the  Act.  If  fires  are  prevented  these  seed  trees  will  regrow  timber 
very  rapidly  as  both  the  pine  and  hardwoods  in  Louisiana  produce 
heavy  seed  crops  at  regular  intervals. 

Research  and  Investigations 

Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Division  has 
been  fire  prevention,  some  time  and  thought  has  been  given  to  in- 
vestigations from  a  scientific  standpoint.  In  conjunction  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Elxperiment  Station  cooperative  work  has  been  done 
at  Urania  and  Bogalusa  in  making  studies  in  fire  damages  and  the 
benefits  of  various  methods  of  cutting  timber.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company 
the  Forestry  Division  has  carried  on  experiments  in  nursery  work 
and  have  planted  seedlings  on  barren  lands.  In  addition  to  this 
work  sample  plots  have  been  laid  out,  making  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ference results  obtained  of  nursery  stock  and  wild  stock  obtamed 
in  the  woods.  TTie  employees  of  the  department  have  demonstration 
plots  throughout  the  State  ranging  from  Yi  to  1  J/2  acres  in  size. 
These  plots  are  given  a  scientific  application  in  forest  procedure, 
records  being  kept  of  the  same  showing  the  amount  of  increased 
growth  per  acre  per  year.      At  Urania,   La.   the  department,   in  co- 
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operation  with  Mr.  Hardtncr,  is  carrying  on  many  demonstrations  of 
the  various  phases  of  reforestation.  In  addition  to  these  various  activi- 
ties the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  gives  his  personal  time  to  the 
development  of  more  efficient  methods  of  logging  operations  in  the 
'State.  Although  the  lumbermen  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  utilize 
all  of  their  products  we  have  found  that  the  industry  is  willing  to 
increase  their  products  with  our  cooperation.  In  several  instances 
projects  have  been  made  whereby  15  to  20 'r  increase  has  been  the 
result  over  normal  operations. 

State  Forests 

The  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  state  forests  is  to  demonstrate 
the  practical  utility  of  reforestation  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish 
game  refuges  for  the  development  of  our  wild  life.  In  addition, 
state  forests  offer  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  many  practical  experi- 
ments and  investigative  work  necessary  for  securing  statistics  for 
Louisiana. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  has  purchased  2200  acres  of  timbered 
land  which  had  been  cut  over  25  years  ago.  This  tract  lies  in  lower 
Rapides  Parish,  two  miles  south  of  Woodworth  on  the  watershed 
of  Indian  Creek.  Two  miles  below  the  State  Forest  the  Department 
of  Conservation  has  its  fish  hatcheries  which  are  fed  from  the  waters 
of  Indian  Creek,  therefore,  this  new  State  Forest  is  of  much  aid 
in  providing  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for  the  fish  hatcheries. 
At  present  there  is  enough  merchantable  timber  on  the  State  Forest 
to  pay  for  the  2200  acres  within  the  next  two  years  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  a  fully  stocked  stand  of  young  timber  for  a  continued 
operation   of   merchantable   timber   for   the   future. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  later  on  establish  camping 
sites  within  the  tSate  Forest,  this  Forest  to  be  of  value  not  only  to 
the  citizens  but  also  to  the  convalescent,  tourists  and  others.  The 
Division  of  Forestry  plans  to  include  the  purchase  of  at  least  five 
more  state  forests  of  2,000  to  3,000  acres  each  located  in  different 
section  of  Louisiana  so  that  forest  conditions  and  the  many  types 
of  forests  that  we  have  can  be  studied.  Although  no  funds  have 
been  alio  ted  to  the  Division  for  the  purchase  of  these  state  forests 
the  Division  of  Forestry,  through  efficiency  and  close  economy,  has 
been  able  to  create  a  surplus  in  the  past  four  years  that  permitted 
the  purchase  of  the  first  state  forest.  It  would  be  to  the  decided 
advantage  to  the  State  and  the  forestry  work  if  certain  funds  could 
be  allotted  to  the  department  for  the  purchase  of  more  forested 
lands  for  purposes  of  state  forests.  With  the  depletion  of  the  virgin 
timber  many  operators  are  now  purchasing  second-growth  stands 
of  timber  and  the  price  for  these  lands  is  gradually  increasing,  there- 
fore, it  is  advisable  that  steps  be  taken  to  purchase  such  lands  that 
may  be  neccesary  now  before  the  price  becomes  prohibitive. 
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Tree  Planting 

The  department  receives  many  inquiries  from  various  organ- 
izations, schools  and  citizens  throughout  the  State  for  methods  and 
suggestions  on  tree  planting.  The  division  furnishes  advice  and  plans 
for  the  development  of  tree  planting  in  various  towns  along  the  pub- 
lic highways  and  other  places.  It  also  furnishes  at  cost  seeds  and 
seedlings  tfiat  it  may  have  on  hand.  Some  of  the  many  projects 
that  this  department  has  been  giving  its  support  to  are  the  Versailles 
Oaks,  located  6  or  7  miles  below  New  Orleans  adjacent  to  the  Paken- 
ham  Battlefield.  The  Colonial  Dames  have  charge  of  this  project 
and  have  been  making  such  improvements  as  recommended  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Forestry.  Bible  classes  of  De  Ridder  and  vicinity, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Forestry  Division,  have  been  planting  trees 
along  the  highways  leading  out  from  their  town. 

In  northwest  Louisiana,  especially  Sabine  Parish,  the  schools 
have  been  planting  trees  around  the  school  grounds,  and  along  the 
highways. 

The  department  is  always  willing  to  advise  in  tree  planting  work 
and  willing  to  assist  the  citizens,  civic  and  state  organizations,  in 
developing  systematic  plans  for  planting  commercial  trees  and  orna- 
mentals along  our  many  highways.  This  advisory  service  can  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  upon  application  to   the  department. 


Nurseries 

Although  80%'  of  the  idle  cut-over  lands  contain  seed  trees 
and  are  able  to  reproduce  readily  there  are  many  hundreds  of  acres 
that  are  denuded  of  all  trees  and  not  able  to  reseed  naturally. 
The  department,  in  cooperation  with  several  land  owners,  has  estab- 
lished nurseries  and  will  have  young  seedlings  for  distribution  at 
cost  this  Fall.  In  addition,  the  department  has  on  hand  for  sale 
about  1,000  pounds  of  longleaf  seed.  Through  this  system  of  nurs- 
eries and  seed  collection  the  plans  of  the  department  are  for  the 
development  and  gradual  planting  through  artificial  methods  the  bar- 
ren lands  that  exist  throughout  the  State. 


Summary 

The  history  of  Louisiana  shows  that  in  the  past  250  years  of 
occupation  and  colonization  5,000.000  acres  of  land  have  been  de- 
veloped for  agricultural  purposes.     The  greater  percent  of  these  lands 
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lie  in  the  rich  alluvial  belt  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  the  United  States;  many  farms  are  also  scattered  throu^- 
out  the  piney  woods  that  are  fertile  and  bearing  good  crops.  The 
problem  of  Louisiana  today  is  not  a  question  of  the  development 
of  agricultural  lands  but  the  disposition  of  the  13,650,000  acres  of 
idle  lands  that  are  on  hand.  It  has  taken  the  State  230  years  to 
develop  its  richest  lands  and  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  the  vast  acreage 
on  hand  now  cannot  and  will  not  be  developed  for  the  next  50 
years  or  more.  Idle  acres  cannot  produce  revenue  if  not  given  thought 
and  development.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  forestry  division 
to  educate  the  land  owners  and  teach  them  in  developing  a  timber 
crop  on  these  idle  lands  until  they  are  ready  for  agriculture  or  for 
purposes  that  will  bring  a  greater  revenue  than  a  timber  crop.  Exper- 
ience of  the  past  ten  years  show  that  revenue  paying  materials  can 
be  produced  on  idle  lands  in  15  to  35  years,  depending  on  fire  pre- 
vention, first,  equitable  taxation,  second,  and  a  systematic  forest  pro- 
cedure, third.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  lumber  industry,  in- 
cluding timber,  equipment  and  other  necessary  facilities  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  same,  exceeds  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  all 
agricultural  and  farm  values  by  4^'f ,  On  January  1,  1924,  the 
Louisiana  Tax  Commission  rendered  its  reports  showing  that  in  forty- 
three  parishes,  whose  main  revenues  come  from  the  forest  products, 
have  their  assessments  decreased  by  $22,639,310.  Several  of  the 
parishes  have  shown  decreases  in  tax  values  of  very  large  amounts 
and  special  attention  is  called  to  Vernon  Parish  which  shows  a  de- 
crease of  $1,687,431  with  Winn  Parish  a  close  second  with  a  de- 
crease of  $1,626,073.  Several  other  timber  parishes  have  shown 
decreases  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  decrease  as  shown  on 
the  Tax  Commissioner's  report  shows  a  dimishing  timber  supply 
with  this  decrease  will  mean  the  cutting  out  of  sawmills  and  removal 
of  equipment  which  automatically  means  also  the  removal  of  the 
mercantile  business  and  other  taxable  assets. 

The  forest  products  of  the  State  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dividual items  that  has  furnished  Louisiana  with  industrial  and  finan- 
prosperity.  The  timber  crop  furnishes  raw  materials  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity for  the  saw  mills  for  paper  mills,  creosoting  plants  and  other 
forest  products  industry.  TTie  total  value  to  the  state  of  all  these 
activities  amounts  to  approximately  $200,000,000  per  year.  Al- 
though timber  is  being  rapidly  depleted,  young  timber  is  making  its 
appearance  in  many  parishes  through  the  energetic  application  of 
fire  prevention  by  the  land  owners  in  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry. 
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Although  alarmists  have  been  preaching  that  in  a  few  years 
Louisiana  will  be  devoid  of  all  timber  crop  this  is  not  the  case;  30% 
of  the  timber  being  cut  now  is  second-growth  timber  and  has  come 
up  through  natural  protection  against  fires.  There  are  instances 
all  over  Louisiana  where  second-growth  timber  can  be  found  that 
has  come  up  within  the  last  20  years  but  through  a  fortunate  case 
of  circumstances,  has  been  given  protection  against  fire  through  natural 
causes.  Therefore,  the  greater  portion  of  the  forestry  program  is 
to  preach  and  develop  fire  prevention  on  all  cut-over  lands  of  the 
State  and  thereby  assure  a  perpetuation  of  forest  products  in  those 
parishes  that  cannot  develop  their  cut-over  lands  to  revenues  that 
are  greater  than  forest  products  crops. 


Longleaf   pine    10    to   25    years   old.      Natural    reseeding   due    to   protection   from    fires. 
Larger  trees    12    to    16   inches  are  now  being  cut. 

Forestry  and  agriculture  are  both  crops  from  the  soil  and  each 
is  dependent  upon  the  other.  The  farmer  cannot  get  along  with- 
out his  timber  and  fuel  wood  and  the  ideal  condition  to  be  established 
in  the  State  is  that  each  and  every  agriculturist  have  at  least  2  3  % 
of  his  holdings  in  timber.  The  farm  constantly  demands  material 
for  barns,  cribs,  fences,  homes  and  other  purposes  and  this  the  wood 
lot  can  furnish  through  poles  and  lumber  manufactured  by  small 
portable  mills. 

The  reforestation  movement  is  a  business  proposition  only. 
Forestry  is  at  its  best  when  it  pays  best  Wherever  the  lands  are  suited 
for  agriculture  and  can  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  return  for  labor  and 
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money  invested,  the  department  assists  in  developing  them  for  ag- 
ricultural lands.  If  reforestation  pays  better  the  department  then 
lends  its  aid  to  that  work. 

3,600,000  acres  of  virgin  timber  lands  are  still  remaining  in  the 
State.  The  department  advocates  conservative  logging  as  a  means  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  these  timbered  areas.  It  advocates  close  utiliza- 
tion of  all  forest  products.  Wherever  the  services  are  required  the 
Forestry  Division  will  assist  the  land  owner  in  developing  his  logging 
operations  whereby  a  larger  amount  of  timber  can  be  produced  to 
the  acre  and  less  waste  be  made.  Pulpwood,  paper  makers  and 
forest  by-product  manufacturers  are  being  solicited  to  locate  in  Louis- 
iana as  our  state  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a  paper  manufactiir- 
ing  state  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  4 — 5  years  when  Louisiana  will 
be  the  largest  paper  producing  state  in  the  South.  Fortunately  for 
Louisiana,  the  paper  makers  can  be  assured  a  perpetual  crop  of 
pulpwood  in  a  period  of  7 —  1  5  years.  In  the  North  the  timber  is 
of  very  slow  growth,  it  taking  four  timee  as  long  to  grow  timber  in 
that  section  as  it  does  in  our  State. 

Summarizing  the  above  mentioned  reasons  the  basic  work  of 
the  forestry  movement  is  to  make  the  forested  lands  yield  their  ut- 
most. To  keep  these  vast  assets  from  diminishing  and  keep  our 
large  labor  population  within  our  State  it  is  very  important  to  all 
citizens  of  our  State  to  give  their  support  and  cooperation  to  a  safe 
and  sane  forestry  program.  This,  however,  leads  to  the  keynote 
of  the  forestry  work  and  that  is  ''reforest  all  idle  cut-over  lands  that 
are  not  and  cannot  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes  within  the 
next  50  years  or  more/' 

Reforestation  is  dependent  upon  fire  prevention  and  the  citizens 
of  the  State  must  lend  their  support  and  aid  to  the  division  in  re- 
ducing forest  and  grass  fires.  By  leaving  seed  trees  and  with  the 
practice  of  fire  prevention  and  permitting  lands  to  be  placed  under 
a  deferred  taxation,  Louisiana  can  continue  to  hold  its  place  as  a 
leader  in  the  forest  products  industry. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  forestry  in  the  past  four  years 
which  has  proven  to  the  department  and  the  general  forestry  ad- 
visory board  that  the  general  plan  of  action  followed  has  been  a 
correct  one  for  progressive  and  successful  results.  A  great  founda- 
tion has  been  laid,  and  an  efficient  organization  of  trained  forest 
rangers,  guards  and  patrolmen  throughout  the  State  has  been  devel- 
oped. An  intensive  campaign  of  education  for  fire  prevention  has 
been  inaugurated  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
realize  now  that  forestry  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  but 
affects  all  citizens  directly  and  indirectly  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial prosperity.      Forestry  is  the  basic  work  for  conservation  devel- 
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opment.  With  the  exception  of  minerals  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State  depend  upon  the  new  forest  growth.  Not  only  does  forestry 
develop  a  new  timber  crop  but  it  builds  up  breeding  grounds  for 
the  wild  life  of  our  State.  The  new  forests  also  act  as  reservoirs, 
retaining  the  rainwaters  and  permitting  them  to  feed  the  streams 
of  our  State  with  a  continual  and  regulated  supply  of  water  which 
in  turn  permits  the  development  and  increase  of  the  fish  life.  New 
forests  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  climatic  conditions.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  forests  are  an  inducement  for  humid  atmosphere 
and  are  an  aid  in  keeping  a  uniform  temperature. 

Many  of  our  citizens  have  misinterpreted  the  forestry  move- 
ment thinking  that  it  meant  opposition  to  the  development  of 
agricultural  and  live  stock  raising.  The  importance  of  farming  every 
acre  of  ground  capable  of  making  an  adequate  return  is  recognized. 
The  forestry  movement,  with  this  policy  in  view,  is  willing  to  as- 
sist land  owners  to  develop  such  lands  as  are  of  agricultural  value 
and  the  program  of  the  division  is  to  develop  for  timber  growth  only 
the  lands  not  suited  to  agricultural  purposes  and  to  raise  timber 
on  these  lands  until  they  can  be  utilized  to  yield  a  more  profitable 
return. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  denuding  timber  lands  in  Louisiana 
amounts  to  300,000  acres  per  year,  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Division 
has  been  greatly  increzised.  Demands  have  been  made  through  the 
State  on  the  Forestry  Division  and  the  organization  has  been  super- 
vising an  area  of  16,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  and  timbered  lands 
throughout  Louisiana.  Through  efficient  management  and  the  em- 
ployment of  conscientious  men,  the  department  has  been  able  to 
do  this  work  on  its  appropriation  of  $60,000  per  year.  With  de- 
mands made  of  the  department  and  with  the  increased  interest  of 
the  land  owners  throughout  the  State  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease these  funds  to  give  adequate  protection  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  acreage  of  cut-over  lands.  In  addition,  funds  should 
be  alloted  to  purchase  small  areas  of  cut-over  lands  for  reforest- 
ation purposes  and  as  state  forests.  We  believe  that  the  forestry 
allotment,  if  increased  to  $75,000,  would  be  of  vast  benefit  for  the 
reduction  of  forest  fires.  In  addition  to  the  $75,000  per  year  $25,000 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  buying  state  forests,  mak- 
in  a  total  ot  $100,000  per  year.  Inasmuch  as  the  severance  tax 
on  forest  products  amounts  to  $360,000  per  year  $100,000  per 
year  is  a  fair  amount  to  return  for  the  continuation  of  the  reforest- 
ation work.  Forestry  can  be  made  to  sustain  itself  by  the  returns 
of  the  new  growing  timber  and  no  other  expenditure  will  return  so 
much  to  the  State  in  future  wealth  as  the  raw  forest  products  mater- 
ials which  is  the  basis  for  our  industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity 
and   at   the   same   time  brings  in   large   revenues  which   will   be   dis- 
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tributed   tKrougdout   the  State,   giving   the  citizens  not  only    financial 
activity   but  also    creates   taxable   assets. 

The  prevention  of  forest  fires  will  encourage  young  tiees  to  grow 
on  cut-over  idle  lands,  and  the  giowng  of  young  trees  will  create 
new  timber  crops  ivhich  in  turn  make  new  taxable  asaet^.  A  cer- 
tain percent  of  the  severance  tax  will  support  the  forestry  divbiOD 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  funds  which  can  be  allotted  con* 
tinually  to  the  various  educational  institutions  which  are  no%ir  en- 
joying  the  benefits  from  this  tax« 
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Report  of  Game  and  Fur  Division 

by 

W.  S.  Holmes,  Superintendent 

and 

H.  H.  Kopman,  Director  of  Information. 


The  principal  work  of  the  gsone  division  for  the  years  1922 
and  1923  has  been  the  enforcement  of  the  protective  measures, 
administration  of  the  game  preserves,  and  the  collection  of  the  licenses 
and  taxes  from  the  fur  industry.  Second  to  this  only  in  volume 
and  not  in  importance,  however,  has  been  the  educational  work 
intended  to  gain  from  the  population  of  the  state  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  the  wild  life,  and  consequent  cooperation  in  its 
preservation. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  activities  of  the  game  divi- 
sion have  been  centered  on  flagrant  violations  and  those  that  affect 
vitally  the  existence  of  wild  life.  Most  prosecutions  have  been  for 
killing  game  out  of  season,  killing  game  in  illegal  hours,  trapping 
out  of  season,  killing  deer  driven  by  water  to  high  ground,  selling 
wild  game  other  than  rabbits  and  squirrels,  and  exceeding  the  bag 
limit.  Approximately  500  arrests  were  made  in  1922  and  1923 
for  violation  of  the  game  laws.  This  number  weis  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  periods,  but  this  should  not  be  attributed  to  lessened 
respect  for  the  law,  but  to  increased  efficiency  of  the  department 
and  the  increased  number  of  restrictions,  especially  those  contained 
in  the  new  fur  law,  on  which  the  public  has  had  to  become  informed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increased  number  of  arrests  has  been  the 
means  of  acquainting  many  persons  with  the  existence  and  pur- 
pose of  many  conservation  measures  that  would  have  entirely  escaped 
their  attention  without  this  publicity,  so  that  many  violations  will 
be  prevented  in  the  future  and  good  results  will  follow. 

Besides  inforcing  the  laws  in  open  territory,  the  department 
maintained  its  control  over  the  several  preserves  or  refuges  now 
owned  by  the  state,  that  is.  Marsh  Island  (Sage  tract).  State  Wild 
Life  Preserve  and  the  Rockefeller  Tract.  It  approved  the  creation 
of  a  game  preserve  along  Cane  river  in  Natchitoches  parish,  and 
created  the  Alexander  State  Forest  Preserve  in  Rapides  parish,  mak- 
ing it  also  a  sanctuary  for  all  wild  life. 

The  great  saving  of  wild  life  on  these  tracts,  with  a  combined 
area  of  about  I  75,000  acres,  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  game 
consen^ation  program  of  the  state.     Here  tens  of  thousands  of  ducks 
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and  geese,  rails,  coots,  gallinules,  snipe,  and  the  abundant  non- 
game  water  bird  population  that  adds  its  quickening  effect  to  the 
richness  of  Louisiana's  scenery  and  resources,  are  protected  entirely 
from  direct  harm  or  disturbance. 

Difficulties  have  been  experienced,  naturally,  in  the  work  of 
protecting  Louisiana's  wild  life,  and  there  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  much  to  correct  in  existing  conditions.  Marked  progress,  never- 
theless, has  been  made  in  the  work  recently,  and  an  abundance  of 
waterfowl,  upland  game  birds,  deer  and  squirrels  in  many  parts  of 
the  state  testifies  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  conservation 
laws,  some  of  which  were  strengthened  at  the  legislative  session  of 
1922. 
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The    lodge    at    the    Public    Shooting    Grounds.    Pasa-a-l'Outre. 

COLLECTION  OF  FUR  TAX  AND  UCENSES 

In  the  administration  of  the  fur  law.  Act  135  of  1920,  as  amend- 
ed, the  department  has  built  up  a  system  of  collection  of  taxes  and 
licenses  on  those  engaged  in  this  industry  that  yields  at  present 
about  $45,000  annually,  though  this  entire  amount  has  not  been 
collected  as  yel  because  of  suits  that  have  been  brought,  and  only 
recently  settled  in  favor  of  the  state,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act.  As  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  better  understood  a 
material  increase  may  be  expected  in  this  amount. 

The  funds  derived  from  this  source  are  second  only  to  diose 
derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  and  thus  the  fur  industry 
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is  supplying  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  needed  in  the  protection  of 
the  resources  on  which  it  depends.  The  amounts  actually  collected 
by  the  Department  for  the  seasons  1921-22  and  1922-23,  not  in- 
cluding at  least  $40,000  in  tax  due  from  the  dealers  who  have  con- 
tested the  law,  are  as  follows: 

1921-22 

Buyers'    licenses  $2,685.00 

Resident  dealers'  licenses  2,500.00 

Non-resident  dealers'    licenses  800.00 

5.985.00 
Tax    1 2,582.0 1 

$18,567.01 

1922-23 

Buyers'    licenses  $3, 235.00 

Resident  dealers'  licenses  3,025.00 

Non-resident  dealers'  licenses 1,300.00 

7,560.00 
Tax    18,961.38 

26,521.38 

Total    45,088.39 

Estimated  tax  uncollected  40,000.00 


Grand  total  for  two  years $85,088.39 

In  1922  a  license  of  $1.25  was  placed  on  the  trappers,  and  for 
the  season  1922-23,  $28,841  was  collected  for  these  Licenses,  and 
while  it  should  be  added  to  the  revenue  from  the  fur  industry,  it  was 
collected  by  the  sheriffs  in  conjunction  with  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses. 

An  analysis  of  the  numbers  of  skins  shipped  out  of  the  state 
and  amount  of  taxes  paid  within  the  period  of  this  report  and  the 
conditions  under  which  shipments  were  made  and  taxes  paid  is 
shown  herewith.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  numbers  of  skins  are 
those  actually  reported  and  no  estimate  is  made  of  shipments  by 
those  relieved  by  injunction  from  making  returns  to  the  depart- 
ment except  in  returns  to  the  suit  for  taxes,  which  did  not  specify 
the  items  but  the  amount  of  the  business  transacted. 
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Trapper*,     resident    dealer* 
and      non- resident      dealer* 
having  buyers  in  the  state. 
Species  and   making   shipments   un- 

der same  conditions  as 
resident  dealers  except  cost 
of   license. 

Muskrats 453,660 

Opossums. 89,014 

Raccoons 103,183 

Minks. 31.359 

Skunks 5,190 

Otters 231 

Miscellaneous 2,126 

Tax $10,174.60 


Non-resident  .  dealers  is- 
suing special  tags  for  use 
3f  shippers  on  consignment 
snd  pajring  tax  on  such 
shipments. 


Total 


12,106 

465.766 

14.064 

103,076 

15.746 

119,129 

5.526 

36.885 

1.744 

6.934 

47 

278 

365 

2.491 

$  2.407.37 

$12,582.01 

1922-23 


Trappers,     resident     dealers 
and      non-resident      dealers 
having  buyers  in  the  state. 
Species  and   making   shipments   un- 

der same  conditions  as 
resident  dealers  except  cost 
of   license. 

Muskrats. 1.621.726 

Opossums 58,371 

Raccoons 40.951 

Minks. 16.075 

Skunks 5.435 

Otters 415 

Miscellaneous 1,497 

Tax $13,099.32 


Non-resident  dealers  is- 
suing special  tags  for  use 
of  shippers  on  consignment 
and  pasring  tax  on  such 
shipments. 


Total 


60.845 

1.682.571 

82.513 

140.884 

58.168 

99,119 

15.386 

31.461 

5.865 

11.300 

115 

530 

1.540 

3.037 

$  5.862.06 

$18,961.38 

FUR  TAX  LITIGATION 

The  injunction  proceedings  instituted  against  the  Department 
of  Conservation  in  the  fall  of  1921  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  fur 
shipped  out  of  the  state  by  certain  dealers  contesting  the  payment 
of  tax  were  decided  favorably  to  the  department  by  a  state  district 
court  and  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  and  appealed  by  the  plain* 
tiflFs  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  during  the  period  of  thi« 
report.      Subsequent   to   the   closing  date   of   this  report   the   United 
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States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court*  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  accumulated  during  the  long  period 
of  this  litigation  should  be  covered  into  the  state  treasury  without 
further  difficulty. 

While  the  department  was  restrained  by  this  injunction  from 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  plaintiffs*  business,  it  was  not 
prevented  from  suing  for  the  tax.  As  a  result  of  suits  brought  by 
the  department  against  seven  defendants  in  New  Orleans,  judgment 
was  granted  the  department  for  $30,71  1.96  to  cover  part  of  taxes 
due  for  season  1920-21,  and  season  1921-22,  up  to  time  of  pre- 
paring the  suits,  which  were  filed  February  11,  1922.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  judgment,  the  state  filed  suits  for  $13,518.63,  but 
these  have  never  been  tried.  In  the  cases  tried  and  resulting  favorably 
to  the  state,  a  rehearing  was  granted,  and  this  has  never  come  up. 
Besides  the  amounts  of  the  suits  filed  by  the  department,  the  dealers 
contesting  the  law  now  owe  tax  for  a  portion  of  the  season  1921-22, 
the  entire  season  of  1922-23,  and,  at  the  date  of  issuance  of  this 
report,  for  the  season  1923-24.  As  the  department  has  been  denied 
access  to  the  books  and  records  of  the  litigants  during  this  period, 
and  as  the  litigants  were  relieved  from  reporting  their  catches  by 
the  return  of  tag  stubs  or  otherwise  the  department  has  had  no 
record  on  which  to  base  a  calculation  of  the  tax  due,  but  a  con- 
servative eslimate  would  place  it  at  $50,000. 

ISSUANCE  OF  HUNTING  AND  TRAPPING  UCENSES. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  non-resident  hunting 
licenses  were  issued  in  conformity  with  Section  1 3.  Act  204  of 
1912.  Resident  hunting  licenses  were  issued  in  conformity  with 
the  same  provision  and  included  the  privilege  of  trapping,  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  4  of  Act  135  of  1920.  The  number  and  value 
of  all  licenses  sold  for  the  year  ending  June  30,   1922,  was  as  follows: 

340  non-resident  hunting  licenses  at  $15  amounting  to $      5,100.00 

89.070  resident  hunting  and   trapping  licenses  at   $1 

amounting  to  89,070.00 

Total  value $94,1  70.00 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  non-resident  hunt- 
ing licenses  except  for  hunting  deer  and  bear  were  issued  in  con- 
formity with  Section  13  of  Act  127  of  1912,  while  non-resident 
licenses  to  include  hunting  for  deer  and  bear  were  issued  in  con- 
formity with  Act  62  of  1922.  Resident  hunting  licenses  were  issued 
in  conformity  with  Section  13.  Act  127  of  1912.  but  did  not  in- 
clude the  privilege  of  trapping,  which  was  provided  for  by  a  special 
license  for  trapping,   with  hunting  included,   under  Section  4  of  Act 
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135  of  1920,  as  amended  by  Act  124  of  1922.  The  number  and 
value  of  all  such  licences  sold  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923. 
was  as  follows: 

289  non-resident  hunting  licenses  except  for  deer  and 

bear,   at  $15   amounting  to $4,335.00 

1 8  non-resident  hunting  licenses  to  include  deer  and 

bear,   at  $50  amounting  to 900.00 

84,984  resident  hunting  licen.*tes  at  $1  amounting  to 84,984.00 

28,841    trapping    licenses    including    the    privilege    of 

hunting,  at  $1.25  amounting  to 36,051.25 


Total  value $126,270.25 


The    clearing    house    for    the    day's    sport    at    Pass-a-TOutre    Public    Shooting    Groands. 

LEASE  OF  TRAPPING  RIGHTS  ON  STATE  GAME  REFUGES 

The  lease  of  trapping  privileges  to  responsible  persons  who 
are  permitted  to  trap  under  restrictions  that  insure  protection  of 
the  bird-life  of  the  preserves  showed  an  increasing  revenue  to  the 
department  during  the  past  two  years.  For  the  trapping  season 
1921-22.  the  amount  of  the  leases  was  $1,500.  In  1922-23.  the 
department  secured  $8,791  for  the  trapping  privileges.  Up  to 
December  31,  1923,  for  the  season  beginning  November  15,  1923, 
there  had  been  received  on  leases  $4,675.  The  lease  of  the  trapping 
privileges  not  only  provides  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  department 
but  affords  livelihood   to   a  considerable   portion   of  the   population 
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in  the  region  of  the  preserves.  The  annual  surplus  of  fur-bearing 
animals  is  one  of  the  principal  assets  in  the  territory  in  question  and 
through  conservative  use  has  been  gathered  with  the  same  regularity 
as  a  planted  crop.  No  one  who  enters  the  preserves  to  trap  is  per- 
mitted to  take  a  gun,  which  insures  protection  and  freedom  from 
disturbance   for   the   birds. 


PASSE-A-L'OUTRE  PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

The  state  public  shooting  grounds  at  Passe-a-l' Outre  were  open 
for  the  duck  huniting  seasons  of  1922-23  and  1923-24.  While  the 
last  month  of  the  season  1923-24  extends  beyond  the  period  for 
which  this  report  is  made,  the  records  for  the  season  as  a  whole 
are  shown  herewith  in  order  that  an  intelligent  comparison  may  be 
made  between   two   complete   hunting  seasons. 

The  general  scarcity  of  ducks  in  1923-24  as  compared  with 
1922-23  is  reflected  in  the  records  of  the  public  shooting  grounds 
for  the  two  seasons.  The  discrepancy  in  the  kill  for  the  two  years 
was  made  up  partly  by  the  fact  that  hunters  at  the  pulic  shooting 
grounds  in  1923-24  made  greater  efforts  to  take  their  legal  share 
of  the  game  than  during  the  preceding  season.  While  the  scarcity 
of  ducks  on  the  shooting  grounds  in  1923-24  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  mildness  of  the  weather  in  November  and  December,  the  shoot- 
ing was  further  affected  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  January 
by  the  unusual  stage  of  the  water  about  the  mouth  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, due  to  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  presence  of  a 
new  wing  dam  in  the  river,  which  banked  the  water  inside  the  passes. 

The  records  of  the  attendance  and  the  number  of  ducks  killed 
during  the  two  seasons  were  as  follows: 

1922-23 

Number   of   guests 3 1  6 

Number  of  hunts 50 1 

Number  of  ducks  killed 8768 

Average  kill  per  hunt 1 8 

Average  season's  kill  per  hunter 27 

Average  number  of  hunts  per  guest 1  Yi 

1923-24 

Number  of  guests 1  50 

Number  of  hunts. 340 

Number  of  ducks  killed 4500 

Average  kill  per  hunt 1314 

Average  season's  kill  per  hunter 30 

Average  number  of  hunts  per  guest 2  1  -5 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  WORK 

The  game  division  gave  largely  of  its  time  and  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  state  sportmen's  association  as  well  as  several 
local  organizations  for  the  protection  of  game  and  fish.  It  pub- 
lished a  leaflet,  **Plan8  for  Study  and  Activities  of  a  Junior  Audubon 
Club,"  which  was  distributed  to  the  schools  of  the  state.  Lectures 
were  delivered  before  the  state  teachers*  association  and  before  the 
boys'  and  girls*  agricultural  clubs  on  the  value  of  bird-life,  especially 
the  insectivorous  and  other  non-game  species.  This  division  helped 
the  schools  also  in  the  celebration  of  bird-day,  and  distributed  an 
appropriate  circular  on  the  subject.  Assistance  was  given  to  the 
New  Orleans  schools  in  the  spring  of  1923  in  a  bird -attracting  and 
bird'box  building  contest.  Lectures  were  delivered  al^o  in  the 
achools   of  the   city   ^nd  before   gatherings  of  normal   students. 

A  large  number  of  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  10,  "Wild  Life  Re- 
sources of  Louisiana/'  were  distributed  by  this  division,  and  much 
other  information  as  well  as  a  number  of  Tniscellaneous  publicationi, 
inclndinir   game   and    fur    laws,    were    furnished    to   those   who  caUeci 

for    it. 
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Report  of  the  Fisheries  Division 

By  E.   A.   Tulian,   Superintendent 


I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  report  giving  a  brief 
resume  of  the  operations  of  the  Division  of  Fisheries  for  the  two 
calendar  years  ending  December  3l8t,  1922  and  1923.  The  major 
captions  under  which  the  activities  of  the  division  are  considered 
are  fresh  water  fish,  salt  water  fish,  salt  water  shrimp,  diamond- 
back  terrapin,  mussel  shells,   turtles,   frogs,  crabs  and  miscellaneous. 


Main    reservoir    dam    acroas    Indian    Creek,    Beechwood    Fish    Hatchery. 

During  the  year  1921,  the  fresh  water  fisheries  resources  of  Louis- 
iana labored  under  abnormal  conditions  as  regards  both  weather  and 
demand,  but  had  returned  to  normalcy  by  1923;  in  fact,  prices 
were   then   higher   than   for   three   or   four   previous   years. 

As  a  result  of  the  excessive  amount  of  shrimp  canned  in  1921, 
the  1922  demand  was  partly  supplied  from  the  previous  year*s 
pack;  therefore,  shrimp  fishing  was  greatly  curtailed  and  the  catch 
very  much  reduced  for  the  calendar  year  1922.  However,  normal 
conditions  had   been  reached  by  the   opening  of   the  year    1923. 
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FRESH  WATER  FISH 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  for  buying  and  selling  for  local 
consumtption,  and  the  revenue  therefrom  were  as  follows: 

For  year  ended  December   31,    1922: 

394  ^,  $5.00  each $1,970.00 

Total $  1 .9  70.00 

For  year  ended  December   31,    1923: 

332  (a)  $5.00  each $1,660.00 

1    (w   $15.00 15.00 


Total $1,675.00 


Total  for  two  years  1922  and   1923 $3,645.00 

Licenses  issued  for  shipping  to  points  within  the  State  only: 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1 922 : 

15  («)  $25.00  each $    375.00 

I    @   $50.00  50.00 


Total $    425.00 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1923: 

24  ^  $25.00  each $    600.00 

Total $    600.00 


Total  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 _ 1,025.00 

Licenses  issued  for  shipping  points  both  within  and  without  the 
State: 

For  year  ended   December   31,    1922: 

31   (a)  $  50.00  each $1,550.00 

6  (To  $100.00  each 600.00 

1 5  @    $200.00  each $3,000.00 


Total $5,150.00 

For  year  ending  December  31,    1923: 

36  @  $  50.00  each $1,800.00 

II    @      100.00  each 1.100.00 

16    ((i)      2.00   each 3.200.00 


Total $6,100.00 


Total  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 $|  1,250.00 
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Licenses  issued   for  vessels  and  open  skiffs: 

For  year  ending  December  31,    1922: 

4  @  $  5.00  each $  20.00 

29  @  $20.00  each $580.00 

2   (w  $40.00  each $  80.00 


Total $680.00 

For  year  ended   December  31,    1923: 

7  (5)  $  5.00  each $   35.00 

44  (S)  $20.00  each $880.00 

4  @  $40.00  each $160.00 

Total $1,075.00 


Total  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 $1,755.00 

Licenses   issued    for   seining: 

For  year  ended  December  31,    1922: 

45   (S)  $  25.00  each $1,125.00 

38  (5)  $  50.00  each $1,900.00 

13   @  $100.00  each r$  1,300.00 


Total $4,325.00 

For  year  ended  December  31,    1923: 

53  (a)  $  25.00  each $1,325.00 

49  ^  $  50.00  each $2,450.00 

15  @  $100.00  each $1,500.00 

8  @  $200.00  each $1,600.00 


Total $6,875.00 


Total  for  two  years  1922  and   1923 $11,200.00 

Licenses  issued  for  Trammel-Netd: 

For  year  ended   December   31,    1922: 
NONE. 

For  year  ended  December   3.1,    1923: 
1    @  $25.00  $  25.00 


Total $  25.00 


Total  for  two  years  ended   1922  and   1923 $         25.00 
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Licenses  issued  for  Hoopnets: 

For  year  ended  December  31,    1922: 

503    @    $2.00   each - $1,006.00 

31   @  miscellaneous  amounts 393.00 

Total $1,399.00 

For  year  ended  December   31.    1923: 

406    @    $2.00   each $    812.00 

17   (a)   miscellaneous  amounts 132.00 

Total 964.00 


Total  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 $  2.363.00 


Total  of  all  fresh  water  fish  revenues  for  two  years 
ended  December  31.1 923 « $3 1 .263.00 


FRESH  WATER  FISH  REVENUE  RECAPITULATION 

1922  1923 

Total  licenses  for  Buying  and  Selling  for 

Local  Consumption  $1,970.00  $1,675.00 

Total  licenser,  for  Shipping  to  points  with- 
in Louisiana  only $    425.00  $    600.00 

Total  licenses  for  Shipping  to  points  with- 
in and  without  the  State $5,150.00  $6,100.00 

Total  licenses  for  open  skiff  and  vessels $    680.00  $1,075.00 

Total  licenses  for  seines $4,325.00  $6,875.00 

Total  licenses  for  trammel-nets $— $       25.00 

Total  licenses  for  hoopnets. $1,399.00  $    964.00 


Totals $  1 3.949.00       $17.31 4.00 

Total  for  year   1922 $13,949.00 

Total  for  year    1923 $17,314.00 


Total  for  1922  and   1923 $31,263.00 

NOTES: 

The  total  revenues  from  the  fresh  water  resources  for  the  two 
years  ended  December  31,  1921  were  $25,148.00;  therefore,  the 
increase  during  the  two  years  ended  December  31,  1923  was 
$6, 1  I  5.00  or  over  20  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  pounds  and  value  of  the  different  species  of 
marketable  commercial  fresh  water  fish  taken  from  Louisiana  waters 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,    1923  was  as  follows: 

Pounds  Value 

Cat  fish  12.443.91  7  $1,244,391.70 

Buffalo  fish  10.241.686  665.570.59 

Gaspergou    4.270.842  1 73.833.68 

Paddle  fish 1 73.256  20.790.72 

Garfish  and  miscellaneous  species. 73.020  1.848.00 

Paddle  fish  roe  I  1.225.00 

Total 27.203.62 1  $2. 1 1  7.659.69 

The  table  below  gives  the  comparative  figures  in  pounds  of  the 
catch  for  the  calendar  years   1921   and    1923: 

1921  1923 

Cat   fish 1 0.95  3.0 1 8  1 2.443.9 1  7 

Buffalo  fish  9.265.845  10,241.686 

Gaspergou     2.355.792  4.270.842 

Paddle  fish 1 32.3 1 2  i  73.256 

Garfish,  etc 52.850  73,920 

Total  pounds  each  year 22.759.81  7  27.203.62 1 

Increase  in  pounds,  1923 4,443,804 

The  folliowing  table  gives  the  comparative  value  of  the  catch 
of  the  different  species   for  the  calendar  years    1921    and    1923: 

1921  1923 

Cat  fish  $766,71 1.26  $1,244,391.70 

Buffalo  fish  $457,762.23  $  665,570.59 

Gaspergou     $  99,368.65  $  1 73.833.68 

Paddle  fish  $   13.243.00  $  20.790.72 

Paddle  fish  roe  $      6.150.00  $  1  1.225.00 

Garfish  and  miscellaneous  species $      1.320.00    .       $  1,848.00 

Total $1,344,555.14  $2,117,659.69 

Increase  in  value,    1923 $     773,104.55 

NOTES: 

As  will  be  found  by  reading  the  above  tables,  the  catch  of  fresh 
water  commercial  fishes  increased  in  1923.  4.443,804  pounds  over 
the  year  1921  and  the  increase  in  value  was  $773,104.55.  The 
increase  in  both  cases  may  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  con- 
ditions were  close  to  normal  in  1923,  and  that  higher  market  prices 
prevailed  during  this  year. 
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To  the  value  of  the  commercial  fish  for  1923,  as  stated  in  the 
above  table,  there  should  be  added  the  value  of  those  fish  consumed 
by  fishermen,  etc.,  the  value  of  game  fish  caught  by  anglers,  wages 
paid  to  guides,  monies  paid  for  accommodations,  bait,  use  of  tackle, 
boats,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  worth  of  the 
fresh  water  fish  resources  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  $1,000,000.00 
is  a  conservative  estimate  for  these:  therefore,  the  total  would  reach 
$3,117,659.69. 

We  have  no  late  federal  statistics  of  the  catch  of  catfish  and 
buffalo  fish  for  other  States,  but  from  other  available  information 
at  hand;  we  believe  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  still  produces  at 
least  50  per  cent  more  fresh  water  catfish  than  any  of  the  other 
States,  and  probably  rates  second  in  the  catch  of  buffalo  fish. 


STATISTICS  OF  APPARATUS,  ETC.,  FOR  FRESH  WATER  FISH 
FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1923: 

Number  Value 

1921  1923 

Licensed  Commercial  Seines  125  $    33,750.00 

Licensed  Commercial  trammel-nets  1  $  75.00 

Licensed  Hoop-nets  4240  $   42,450.00 

Trot-lines,  set-lines,  bush-lines,  etc 34500  $189,725.00 

Miscellaneous  dip-nets,  minnow  seines,  etc.... $    20,250.00 


Total  number  and  value  of  nets  and  lines 38,866  $286,250.00 

Number  Value 

Power  boats  used  in  fishing 4350  $928,500.00 

Row  boats  used  in  fishing 1025  $   31,850.00 

Power  boats  transferring  fish 61  $125,200.00 


Total  number  and  value  of  all  boats 5436       $1,085,550.00 

Value  of  Real  Estate,  shore  property,  etc.  ..$745,000.00 
Cash   Capital,   etc $155,000.00 


Total $    900.000.00 


Total  value  of  all  of  the  above $2,271,800.00 


Total   number  of  fishermen,   shoremen,   etc 3,502 

Total  number  of  people  supported  by  fresh  water  fisheries 24.514 
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Comparative  values  for  the  calendar  years  1921   and  1923: 

1921  1923 

Commercial  Seines  $  29.500.00  $  33.750.00 

Commercial  Trammel-nets  $          150.00  $            75.00 

Commercial   Hoop-nets   $  41.100.00  $  42,450.00 

Trot-Iines     $173,775.00  $189,725.00 

Other  equipment  $    18,500.00  $  20.250.00 

Power  boats  fishing  $829,872.00  $928,500.00 

Power  boats  transferring  fish $  1  36.000.00  $  1 25.200.00 

Row  boats  $  29.250.00  $  31,850.00 

Real   estate,   shore   property,   etc $625,000.00  $745,000.00 

Cash  capital  $  1 40,000.00  $  1 55,000.00 

Total $2.023. 1 47.00      $2.2  7 1 .800.00 

Increase  for   1923 $     248.653.00 

COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICS  OF  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

We  find  that  the  licensed  commercial  seines  this  year  exceeded 
those  for  the  calendar  year  1921  by  7.  and  that  the  value  this  year 
was  $4,250.00  more  than  in  1921.  Trammel-nets  decreased  by  2, 
with  a  decrease  in  value  of  $75.00  There  were  133  more  licensed 
hoop-nets  in  1923  than  in  1921.  while  the  value  was  $1,350.00 
more  than  in  1921.  Increase  in  power  boats  was  282  over  1921. 
and  the  increase  in  value  $98,628.00.  Increase  in  row  boats  was 
50  over  1921.  and  the  increase  in  value  $2,600.00.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  7  in  the  number  of  boats  used  for  transferring  fish  this 
year  as  compared  with  1921,  and  the  decrease  in  value  amounted 
to  $10,800.00.  The  value  of  real  estate,  shore  property,  etc..  this 
year  showed  an  increase  of  $120,000.00  over  1921,  and  cash  capital, 
etc..  and  increase  of  $15,000.00.  Total  number  of  fishermen,  shore- 
men this  year  increased  1 74  over  1921.  and  the  total  number  of 
people  supported  was  1.106  more  than  in  1 92  1 . 

BUFFALO  FISH  PROPAGATION 

The  hatching  of  buffalo  fish  at  the  Atchafalaya  Fish  Hatchery, 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
Was  completed  in   1922.  early  in  April. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  collected  and  fertilized  was 
142.850.000.  From  this  number  29,850.000  fertile  eggs  were  plant- 
ed on  the  spawning  grounds  from  which  the  fish  that  produced  the 
eggs  were  taken.  51,000.000  fry  were  hatched,  and  all  but 
1  3,200.000  were  planted  on  the  various  spawning  beds  from  which 
the  parent  fish  were  taken;  these  being  located  in  the  territory 
within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  hatchery.     In  addition  to  the  above 
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720,000    eyed    eggs   were   shipped    to   the   United   States    Bureau  of 
Fisheries*   central  station,   Washington,   D.   C,    for  hatching. 

rhe  actual  loss  of  eggs  collected  amounted  to  61,280,000  or 
approximately  40  per  cent.  The  loss  was  not  as  heavy  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  owing  to  the  bad  water  and  weather 
conditions,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  natural  difficulties  of 
artificially  propagating   the  buffalo   fish. 

During  this  year  the  employees  of  this  Department  planted  nearly 
all  of  the  fry  hatched;  therefore,  the  distribution  was  extended  over 
a  much  larger  area  than  heretofore.  The  1 3,200,000  fry  referred 
to  above  were  planted  some  considerable  distance  from  the  hatchery 
as  follows:  March  26th,  3,600,000  in  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  near 
Plaquemine;  March  27th,  3,000,000  in  the  Comite  River  a  few  miles 
from  Baton  Rouge;  March  29th.  3^600,000  in  Bayou  Glake  near 
SirTimesport;  and  April  4  th.  3,000,000  in  Bayou  Rapides,  abotit  t^o 
nnilea  above   Alexandria. 

Durini^  the  year  of  1923,  this  hatchery  was  again  operated  along 
the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  and  from  February  25th  to  March  25tli 
a  total  of  177,058,750  eggs  of  this  species  were  collected  and  feftil 
ized ;  nearly  all  of  the  entire  lot  of  eggs  were  taken  by  March  l2th. 
owing  to  very  unfavorable  weather  prevailing  from  that  time  uritiJ 
the  hatchery  was  closed.  From  the  total  lake  of  eggs,  137,966,250 
fertile  eggs  were  planted  on  the  various  spawning  beds  from  which 
the  fish  that  produced  the  eggs  were  taken,  and  a  total  of  5,925,000 
fry  were  hatched  and  distributed.  On  March  6th,  4,000,000  fry 
were  planted  in  Bayou  Pierre  a  short  distance  above  where  it  emplic* 
into  I.ake  Des  A!lemands;  the  balance- — 1.925,000 — were  planted 
on  spawning  beds  near  the   hatchery. 

Therefore,  the  total  lois  was  33.167,500  eggs,  or  a  little  lcs« 
than    I  9    per  cent. 

The  principal  reason  why  so  many  fertile  eggs  were  planted 
and  so  few  fry  hatched  this  year,  was  that  the  water  supply  proved 
entirely  unsatisfactory  for  hatching  the  eggs:  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
the  entire  flow  was  heavily  impregnated  with  the  Ouachita  River 
water.  The  water  trom  this  river  is  very  poor  at  best,  but  was  much 
worse  this  year  because  it  was  so  heavily  mixed  with  oil  which  ii 
allowed  to  run  into  this  river  from  certain  oil  fields  located  in  A^' 
kans^aN, 

BEECHWOOD  FISH  HATCHERY 

Our  engineers  having  completed  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  this  hatchery,  an  advertisement  for  bids  which  were 
to  be  submitted  by  noon  May  22nd,    1922,    was   in&erted   in   the  Daily 

Town  Talk  at  Alexandria. 
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Several  bids  were  received,  but  that  of  the  Lambert  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Alexandria  was  found  to  be  the  lowest,  and  a  con- 
tract entered  into  between  this  Department  and  that  Company  on 
August  9th,  1922,  and,  this  provided  for  practically  all  material, 
work,  etc.,  needed  at  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $35,000.00. 
In  the  contract  there  was  a  provision  that  various  additions  to  the 
work  might  be  made  by  the  engineer  in  charge  at  cost  plus  a  stated 
percentage.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1922,  all  of  the  work  was 
found  to  be  progressing  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  and  by  January  28th, 
1923,  the  concrete  work  on  the  main  dam  had  been  finished.  On 
March  22  nd,  the  hatchery  Superintendent  reported  that  an  unpre- 
cedented rain  had  fallen  the  day  before,  and  this  was  followed  the 
same  night  by  a  cloudburst,  and  as  a  result  Indian  Creek  was  said 


Comer   of    one   of    the    four    large   brood    ponds.    Beechwood    Fi»h    Hatchery. 

to  be  carrying  more  water  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  U 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  that  section.  The  water  at  the  main 
dam  on  Indian  Creek  rose  to  two  feet  over  the  top  with  all  Bood 
gates  open.  However,  no  damage  was  done  to  the  dam  or  the 
levees  in  its  vicinity. 

Elarly  in  June  1923,  the  Lambert  Construction  Company  re- 
quested that  the  Department  accept  all  of  the  work  done  by  themi 
and  that  the  final  payment  be  made.  Therefore,  on  June  20th.  Mr, 
Frank  T.  Payne,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Engineering,  and  myself 
went  to  the  hatchery  to  confer  with  Mr.  Daigre,  our  resident  engineer, 
and   to    examine    the   work   accomplished    by    the    contractors.      Our 
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entire  attention  was  given  to  this,  June  21st,  22nd,  23rd  and  24th, 
and  sections  of  their  work  were  partly  checked  up  and  all  was  care- 
fully gone  over  with  the  result  that  the  contractors  were  ordered 
to  put  competent  concrete  men  into  the  pipe  lines,  with  instructions 
to  go  carefully  through  and  make  every  effort  possible  to  stop  each 
leak  found  therein. 

On  July  27th,  1923*  the  writer  accompainied  Governor  Parker, 
and  a  party  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  prominent  citi^ena  of  Alex- 
andria, went  to  the  hatchery  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection 
of  all  the  work  accomplished  there  to  date;  and  while  it  was  found  that 
the  work  provided  for  in  the  contract  had  been  about  completed  there 
wf^re  a  number  of  defects  found  in  the  workmanship,  and  these 
Governor  Parker  ordered  repaired  before  the  work  be  accepted  and 
the  contractors  dischaTged.  All  imperfections  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily mended  by  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  three  or  four 
of  the  main  fish  ponds  had  been  completed,  and  the  work  of  col- 
lecting a  stock  of  brood  fish  commenced.  By  December  31,  1923 
a  goodly  number  of  adult  black  bass,  crappie  and  sunfish  had  been 
captured  and  put  into  the  ponds*  Further  collections  of  each  species 
will  be  made  after  March  1st,  1924,  and  continued  until  the  brood 
stock  in  each  pond  haf  reached  its  capacity.  It  is  expected  that 
only  a   few  days  work  will  be  required   to  do  so. 

The  Rapides  Parish  officials  have  authorized  the  building  of 
a  model  loop  road  to  the  hatchery,  same  to  begin  at  a  point  near 
Wood  worth  on  the  main  gravel  road  leading  from  Alexandria  to 
Forest  Hill  After  passing  the  hatchery  the  loop  will  again  connect 
with  the  Alexandria  Forest  Hill  road  near  Brjnghurst  Station.  The 
right  of  way   for  this  loop  has  already  been  cleared. 

PADDLE  FISH  Polycdon  spathula    (Walbawm) 

During  the  twfi  years  covered  by  this  report  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  unable  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
of  Conservation  in  making  further  attempts  to  artificially  propagate  this 
species,  and  the  financial  condition  of  this  Department  did  not  justify 
it  to  undertake  these  experiments  alone.  Therefore,  this  important 
w?ork   IS   at   a   stand    still. 

In  view  of  the  great  value  of  the  paddle  fish,  and  the  fact  that 
it  would  soon  become  extinct  in  our  waters,  if  not  adequate  pro- 
tected during-  our  six  months  close  season  period,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  further  experiments  in  artificially  hatching  this 
most  desfirable   fish   be  undertaken  in   ihe  near   future. 

During  the  sunmier  of  the  year  1922,  our  department  assisted 
the  L'nited  States  Burerau  of  Fisheries  in  catchinjj  and  tagging  ahoul 
three    hundred    small    sized    paddle    finhi    trnd    they   were    turned    looK 
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in  a  couple  of  streams  located  in  Natchitoches  and  Red  River  par- 
ishes. This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  determine  some- 
thing more  definite  as  regards  the  life  history  and  habits  of  this 
species,    by   future  observations. 

RAINBOW  TROUT  Salmo  irideus 

While  our  Department  has  never  been  able  to  get  specimens 
of  this  fish,  resulting  from  the  few  fingerlings  which  were  planted 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  several  small  creeks 
located  in  both  Tangpihoa  and  West  Feliciana  parishes,  for  posi- 
tive identification,  we  continue  to  receive  reports  that  indicate  that 
a  few  of  the  original  plant  still  exist,  but  whether  there  has  been 
any   increase  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief,  that  rainbow  trout  will  thrive  and  propa- 
gate in  some  of  the  spring  fed  streams  of  Louisiana.  Therefore,  it 
is  hoped  that  experiments  will  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  hatch- 
ing rainbow  eggs  and  rearing  the  fry  at  our  Beechwood  Fish  Hatch- 
ery. If  such  experiments  prove  that  they  can  be  hatched  there 
in  large  quantities,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  will 
give  instructions  to  deliver  100,000  eyed  eggs  at  our  hatchery,  for 
this   purpose. 

VIOLATIONS 

Among  the  more  serious  violations  may  be  mentioned  an  at- 
tempt to  catch  and  sell  paddle  fish,  catfish  and  buffalo  fish  during 
their  respective  close  seasons  and  an  occasional  attempt  to  catch 
and  handle  these  species  smaller  than  the  limit  fixed  by  law.  There 
has  also  been  a  number  of  attempts  made  to  catch  and  sell  game 
fish,  and  to  use  illegal  tackle.  And  in  some  few  cases  dynamite, 
etc.,  has  been  used  for  killing  fish,  in  some  of  the  waters  of  the 
State. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Various  forms  of  water  pollution  continue  to  threaten  our  fresh 
water  fisheries  resources  with  almost  complete  extermination  in  cer- 
tain of  our  waters,  and  a  dangerous  shortage  in  others. 

The  Department  has  investigated  all  serious  complaints,  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  unbiased  authorities  that 
more  stringent  laws  for  curtailing  this  menace,  are  necessary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Now  that  our  Department  has  complete  an  extensive  fish  hatch- 
ery at  which  most  all  species  of  fresh  water  game  fish  will  be 
propagated,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  asking 
the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  making  it  obligatory  for  resident  and 
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non-resident  anglers  to  secure  an  annual  license  from  this  Depart- 
ment, said  licenses  to  cover  angling  for  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
game  fish.  It  is  thought,  that  all  resident  anglers,  except  males 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  all  female  persons,  should  obtain 
a  license  at  an  annual  fee  of  $1.00  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of 
using  a  rod,  hook  and  line,  hand-line  or  troUing-line  in  the  public 
waters  of  this  State.  And,  that  all  non-resident  anglers  be  required 
to  obtain  a  license  at  a  fee  of  not  less  than  $10.00  or  possible  $15.00 
per  annum. 

SALT  WATER  FISH 

The  Department  received   revenues  from  this  resoiurce  for  the 
two  years  ended  December  Slst,    1923  as  follows: 
Seining  Licenses: 

(Year  ended  December  31,   1922:) 
71   @  $10.00  each $710.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,   1923:) 
46  (a:  $10.00  each $460.00 


Total  revenue  from  1  17  seine  licenses  @  $10.00  each $1,170.00 

Trammel-net  Licenses: 

(Year  ended  December  31,   1922:) 
112   @  $10.00  each $1,120.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,   1923:) 
95   <r?  $10.00  each $    950.00 


Total  revenue  from  207  trammel-net  licenses  @ 

$  1  0.00  each  $2,070.00 


Total   of   all  Salt  Water  Fish   Revenues   for  two 

years  ended  December   31,    1923 $3,240.00 

Total    for  year   ended   December   31,    1922 $1,830.00 

Total   for  year   ended   December    31,    1923 $1,410.00 


Total  for  two  years  ended  December  31,   1923 $3,240.00 

REVENUE  COMMENTS 

Our  revenues  from  this  resource  has  fallen  off  $530.00  during 
the  past  two  years,  as  compared  with  the  two  years  ended  December 
31st,    1921,   when  the  revenues   totaled   $3,770.00. 
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The  decrease  was  due  chiefly  to  a  bad  break  in  the  Mississippi 
levee  near  Violet  in  1922,  thus  causing  an  overflow  of  fresh  water 
which  not  only  extended  to  some  of  the  best  salt  water  fishing 
grounds,  but  also  drove  a  number  of  fishermen  and  their  families 
aw^ay   from  their  homes  temporarily. 

STATISTICS  OF  SALT  WATER  FISH 

(Calendar  year  1922) 

Number  of  licensed  commercial  seines 71 

Number  of  unlicensed  commercial  seines ^ 38 


Total 109 

Total    value   of  all   seines. $11,990.00 

Total   number  of  licensed  trammel-nets. 1  I  2 

Total   value  of  all  trammel-nets - $10,250.00 

Total  number  of  power,  sail  and  row  boats  used...232 

Total  value  of  power,  sail  and  row  boats  used $31,500. 

Total   number  of  transportation  vessels  used 5 

Total  value  of  transportation  vessels  used $     1,700. 


Total  number  of  all  vessels - 257 

Total  value  of  all  vessels $33,200.00 

Total   value  real  estate,  other  equipment,   etc $20,500.00 

Total  cash  capital  employed $    7,250.00 


Total  valuation $83, 1 90.00 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  fishing,  etc....  957 
Total  number  of  persons  supported  by  this 

industry      3910 

Total  salt  water  commercial  fish  caught 

8,250.000  lbs. 

Total  value  when  in  hand  of  retail  dealer „ $1,225,250.00 

Total  value  of  salt  water  fish  taken  by  anglers,  including 

miscellaneous  expenses  connected   therewith $     198,500.00 


Total  value  of  fish $1,423,750.00 

NOTES: 

The  entire  value  of  this  resource  to  the  State  is  not  indicated 
by  the  $1,423,750.00  given  above  as  the  value  of  fish.  To  this 
amount  should  be  added  $325,000.00  which  represents  the  dealers 
profit,  various  cost  of  handling,  packing  and  other  incidentals,  and 
thus  fetching  the  value  to  a  total  of  $1,748,750.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICS 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seines,  trammel-nets  and  vessels, 
used   for   taking  said   water   fish   in    1922,    as  compared   with    1921 
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was  principally  due  to  the  overflow  caused  by  the  breaking  of  tbe 
levee,  and  partly  to  the  fishermen  being  able  to  temporarily  get 
much  more  for  their  services  and  for  the  use  of  their  boats  at  other 
work. 

The  increase  in  value  of  nets  and  boats  was  due  to  the  first 
cost  of  same.  The  increase  in  value  of  fish  taken,  as  compared 
with  the  decrease  in  number  of  pounds,  was  caused  by  larger  prices 
per  pound  being  paid  owing  to  the  small  catch. 

Statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1922,  instead  of  1923,  were 
used  as  the  conditions  surrounding  the  salt  water  fish  industry  i^as 
less  demoralized  during  1922,  than  in  1923.  We  are  lead  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  demoralization  is  more  or  less  temporary,  and 
that  normalcy  will  again  prevail  by  the  end  of  the  year  1925,  if 
not  earlier. 

SALT  WATER  SHRIMP 

The  revenues  that  this  resource  produced  for  the  two  years 
ended  December  31,    1923,  was  from  the  following: 

RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEINES 

(Years    1922  and    1923:) 
Year  ended  December  31st,    1922: 

29  @  $   5.00  each $     145.00 

82   @  $15.00  each $1,230.00 

Total. I  1 1 $1,375.00 

Year  ended  December  31st,   1923: 

25   @   $   5.00  each $     125.00 

103  @   $15.00  each $1,545.00 

Total 1 28 $  1 ,670.00 

Total  revenue  for  two  years  ended  December  31st,    1923...$3,045.O0 

RESIDENT  SHRIMP  TRAWLS 

(Years  1922  and   1923) 
Year  ended  December  31st,   1922: 
624  @  $  10.00  each $6,240.00 

Total 624 $6,240.00 

Year  ended  December  31st,   1923: 
929  @  $10.00  each $9,290.00 

Total 929 $9,290.00 

Total  revenue  for  two  years  ended  December  3l8t,   1 923...$  1  5,530.00 
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RESIDENT  SHRIMP  CANNING  AND  PACHNG  UCENSES 

(Years    1922  and    1923) 
Year  ended  December  SIst,   1922: 
24  @  $25.00  each $    600.00 

Total 24 $    600.00 

Year  ended  December  31st,   1923: 

22  @  $25.00  each $    550.00 

Total 22 $    550.00 

Total  revenue  for  two  years  ended  December  SIst,  1923...$    1,150.00 

RESIDENT  SHRIMP  DRYING  PLATFORM  UCENSES 

(Years   1922   and    1923) 
Year  ended  December  31st,   1922: 
10   @   $2.50  each $25.00" 

Total 1 0 $25.00 

Year  ended  December  31st,  1923: 

16  (5)  $2.50  each $40.00 

Total 16 $40.00 

Total  revenue  for  two  years  ended  December  3l8t,  1923...$         65.00 

Total  revenue  Resident  Licenses  1922  and   1923 $19,790.00 

Total  revenue  Resident  Licenses  1922 $  8,240.00 

Total  revenue  Resident  Licenses  1923 $1 1,550.00 

Total $  1 9. 790.00 

NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEINES 

(Years    1922   and    1923) 
Year  ended  December  31st.   1922: 
9  @  $50.00  each $450.00 

Total 9 $450.00 
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Year  ended  December  Slst,   1923: 
4  @ $50. 00  each $200.00 


Total 4 $200.00 


Total  revenue  for  two  years  ended  December  Slat,  1923...$       650.00 

NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP  TRAWLS 

(Years    1922   and    1923) 

Year  ended  December  3l8t,    1922 

75  @  $25.00  each $1,875.00 

Fine  of $       10.00 


Total 75   trawl.-  and  fine $1,885.00 

Year  ended  December  31st.   1923: 
92  @  $25.00  each $2,300.00 


Total 92 $2,300.00 


Total  revenue  for  two  years  ending  December  3l8t,  1 923...$    4, 1  85.00 

Total  revenue  Non-Resident  Licenses   1922 $1,885.00 

Total  revenue  Non-Resident  Licenses   1923 $2,300.00 


Total $4, 1 85.00 


Total  of  all  Resident  and  Non-Residcnt  Licenses $24,625.00 

Total  of  all  Resident  and  Non-Resident 

Licenses    1922    $10,575.00 

Total  of  all  Resident  and  Non-Resident 

Licenses    1923   $14,050.00 


Total $24,625.00 

RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEVERANCE  TAX 

(Years    1922   and    1923) 
DRIED  ^    35c  per  100  lbs. 

1922  742.890  lbs..  $2,599.74* 

*37c  short 

1923  907.227  lbs.   $3,175.19* 

*  I  Oc  short 


Total    1922-23    1,650. 1  17   lbs $5,774.93 
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CANNED  AND  SOLD  FRESH  @  lOc  per  bbl. 

1922    49.020  bbl8....$4.902.02* 

*2c  over 

1923   94.562   bbl8....$9.456.21* 

*lc  over 


Total    1922-23 143.582  bbk $14,358.23 


Total  resident  severance  tax  revenues  1922  and  1923 $20,133.16 

Total  resident  severance  tax  revenues  1922...$   7.501.76 
Total  resident  severance  tax  revenues  192  3...$  1 2. 63 1.40 


Total      $20. 1 33. 1 6 

NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEVERANCE  TAX 

(Years   1922  and    1923) 

CANNED  @  20c  per  bbl. 

1922 18.205-11/12  bbls.  $3,641.26* 

*7c  over 

1923 21.395-43/100  bbls.  190  lbs.  $4,280.97* 

*1.7I  over 

Total  1922-23.39.601-43/100  bbls.  190  lbs $  7.922.23 

Total  non-resident  severance  tax  revenues  1922...$3,641.26 
Total  non-resident  severance  tax  revenues  1923...$4,280.97 


Total      $7,922.23 

Total  shrimp  severance  tax  revenues  two  years  ended 

December   31.    1923 $28,055.39 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31.    1922 $11,143.02 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31,   1923 $16,912.37 


Total   $28,055.39 

RECAPITULATION  OF  SHRIMP  REVENUES 

Total  all  Resident  Ucenses   1922  and   1923 $19,790.00 

Total  all  Resident  Licenses  1922 $  8.240.00 

Total  all  Resident  Licenses  1923 $11,550.00 


$19,790.00 
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Total  all  Non-Resident  Licenses  1922  and  1923 $   4.835.00 

Total  all  Non-Resident  Licenses  1922 $   2.335.00 

Total  all  Non-Resident  Licenses  1923 $   2,500.00 


$  4.835.00 


Total  all  Resident  Severance  Tax   1922  and   1923 $20,133.16 

Total  all  Resident  Severance  Tax   1922 $    7.501.76 

Total  all  Resident  Severance  Tax   1923 $12,631.40 


$20,133.16 


Total  all  Non-Resident  Severance  Tax  1922  and   1923 $    7.922.23 

Total  all  Non-Resident  Severance  Tax   1922 $   3.641.26 

Total  all  Non-Resident  Severance  Tax   1923 $   4.280.97 


$   7.922.23 


Grand  total  two  years  ending  December  3 1st.   1923 $52,680.39 

Grand  total  year   1922 $21,718.02 

Grand  total  year    1923 $30,962.37 


$52,680.39 
NOTES: 

The  total  shrimp  revenues  amounted  to  $44,619.45  for  the 
two  years  ended  December  31st,  1921;  therefore,  the  two  years 
ended  December  31st.  1923,  shows  a  gain  of  $8,060.94.  This  in- 
crease would  have  been  very  much  greater  had  the  packers  not  over- 
stocked during  1921.  and  which  caused  them  to  very  much  curtail 
all  their  operations  in  1922.  Toward  the  end  of  1922  the  market 
congestion  had  been  practically  relieved  and  this  put  the  shrimp 
industry  back  to  about  normal,  where  it  remained  throughout  the 
year  1923.  However,  the  very  unseasonable  and  stormy  weather 
which  prevailed  the  latter  half  of  November  and  nearly  all  of  Decem- 
ber considerably  shortened  the  1923  catch.  The  attractive  prices 
quoted  for  furs  before  the  trapping  season  opened,  also  contributed 
to  very  much  shorten  the  catch  of  shrimp,  as  many  of  the  shrimp 
fishermen  abandoned  this  work  to  take  possession  of  trapping  grounds, 
and  thereby  be  prepared  to  set  their  traps  on  November  1 6th,  the 
first  day  of  the  open  season.  If  the  catch  had  not  been  reduced  by 
the  causes  mentioned,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  number  of  pounds 
of  shrimp  taken  from  Louisiana's  waters  in  1923,  would  have  ex- 
ceeded the  catch  of  1921,  which  still  remains  the  banner  year  by 
a  small  margin. 
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DETAILS  OF  SALT  WATER  SHRIMP  REVENUE  FOR  EACH 
QUARTER  ENDING  ON  MARCH  31st,  JUNE  30th,  SEPTEMBER 
SOth,  and  DECEMBER  31st,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1922  and  1923 

RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEINES: 

(Years  1922  and  1923) 
1922 
January,  February,   March 

1  (5)  $  5.00 $  5.00 


Total 1 $        5.00 

April,  May,  June 

1  @  $15.00 $15.00 


Total 1    - $       15.00 

July,  August,  September 

14  @  $   5.00  $       70.00 
75  @  $15.00  $1,125.00 


Total 89      $  1 , 1 95.00 

October,  November,  December 

14  ^  $  5.00  $       70.00 
6  @  $15.00$      90.00 


Total 20    $     1 60.00 


Total  amount  of  revenues  for  1922 $1,375.00 

Total  number  of  seines  @  $  5.00 29 

Total  niunber  of  seines  @  $15.00 82 

Total 1  1  1 

1923 
January,  February,  March 


April,  May,  June 

2  @  $   5.00  each...$  10.00 
1  @  $15.00  each...$  15.00 


Total 3    $      25.00 

July,  August,  September 

21   @  $  5.00  each...$     105.00 
89  @  $15.00  each...$  1,335.00 


Total 1  1 0    $  1 ,440.00 
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October,  November,  December 

2   ^  $   5.00  each.  $       10.00 
13  (a)  $15.00  each...$     195.00 


Total 15    $    205.00 

Total  amount  of  revenues  for  1923 $1,670.00 


Total  amount  of  revenues  for  two  years  ending 

December  1923  $3,045.00 

Total  number  of  seines  @  $   5.00  each  1922 29 

Total  number  of  seines  @  $   5.00  each  1923 25 


Total      54 

Total  number  of  seines  @  $15.00  each  1922 82 

Total  number  of  seines  @  $15.00  each  1923 103 


Total 1 85 

Total  number  of  seines  two  years  1922  and  1923 239 

DETAILS  OF  SALT  WATER  SHRIMP  REVENUES 

(Years    1922   and    1923) 
RESIDENT  SHRIMP  TRAWLS: 

(Years  1922  and  1923) 
1922 
January.  February,   March 

8  (o)  $10.00  each $      80.00 

April,  May,  June 

35  @  $10.00  each $    350.00 

July,  August,  September 

512  (5)  $10.00  each $5,120.00 

October,  November,   December 

69  @  $10.00  each $    690.00 


Total  amount  for  1922.624 $  6,240.00 

1923 

January,  February,  March 

36  @  $10.00  each $    360.00 

April,  May,  June 

37  @  $10.00  each $    370.00 

July,  August,  September 

632  @  $10.00  each $6,320.00 

October,  November,  December 

224  @  $10.00  each $2,240.00 

Total  amount   for    1923.929 $  9,290.00 
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RESIDENT  SHRIMP  CANNING  and  PACKING  LICENSES: 

(Years  1922  and  1923) 
1922 
January,  February,  March 

4  @   $25.00  each $100.00 

April,  May,  June 

4   @   $25.00  each $100.00 

July,  August,  September 

14  @   $25.00  each $350.00 

October,  November,  December 

2    @    $25.00  each $   50.00 


Total  for  1922 24  licenses. $       600.00 

1923 
January,  February,  March 

2   @   $25.00  each $  50.00 

April,  May,  June 


July,  August,  September 

10   @   $25.00  each $250.00 

October,  November,  December 

10    @    $25.00  each $250.00 


Total  for  1923 22  licenses $       550.00 

RESIDENT  SHRIMP  DRYING  PLATFORM  LICENSES 

(Years  1922  and  1923) 
1922 
January,  February,  March 


April,  May,  June 

3    @    $2.50  each $   7.50 

July,  August,  September 

1    @    $2.50  each $  2.50 

October,  Noveniber,   December 

6  (a)  $2.50  each $15.00 


Total 10 

Total  revenue  for  year    1922 $       25.00 
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1923 

January,  February,  March 

5  @  $2.50  each $12.50 

April,  May,  June 

4  @  $2.50  each $10.00 

July,  August,  September 

5  @  $2.50  each $12.50 

October,   November,   December 

2   (a)   $2.50  each $  5.00 


Total 16 

Total  revenue  for  year    1923 $        40.00 


Total  amount  of  revenue  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 ^.$        65.00 

NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEINES 

(Years   1922  and   1923) 
1922 
January,  February,  March 


April,  May,  June 


July.  August,  September 

9   @    $50.00  each $450.00 

October,   November,   December 


Total 9 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year   1922 $     450.00 

1923 
January,  February,  March 


April.   May,  June 


July,   August,  September 

4     a     $50.00   each $200.00 

October,    November.    December 


Total 4 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year   1923 $     200.00 


Total  amount  of  revenue  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 $     650.00 
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NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP  TRAWLS: 
(Years   1922  and   1923) 
1922 
January,  February,  March 


April,    May,  June 


July,    August.  September 

74  (a)  $25.00  each. $1,850.00 

October,  November,  December 

1   @  $25.00  each $      25.00 


Total   Trawls  75    @    $25.00 $1,875.00 

\  Fine  for  violating  regulations  $10.00 $        10.00 


Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year  1922 $1,885.00 

1923 

January.  February.  March 

II    @  $25.00  each $    275.00 

April,  May.  June 


July.   August,  September 

77  @  $25.00  each $1,925.00 

October,  November,  December 

4  @  $25.00  each $     100.00 


Total 92  @  $25.00  each $2,300.00 

Total  amount  of  revenues  for  year  1923 


Total  amount  of  revenues  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 $4,185.00 

1922 

DRIED  @  35c  per  100  lbs. 

January,  February,  March 

116,071    lbs $    406.2  Ix 

April,  May,  June 

109,172   lbs $    381.73* 

July.  August,  September 

335.500   lbs $  1.1 74.3 lo 
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October,  November.  December 

182.147   lbs $    637.49? 

Total  742.890  lbs $2,599.74 

X  4c  short 

*37c  short 

o   6c  over 

>    2c  short 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for    1922 $2,599.74 

1923 

January,  February,  March 

84.789  lbs $    296. 74x 

April,  May,  June 

363,542  lbs $1,268.89 

July,  August,  September 

40.150   lbs $     140.52 

October,  November,  December 

419,746   lbs $1,469.04* 

Total 907,227  lbs $3,175.19 

X   2c  short 

*  7c  short 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for    1923 $3,175.19 

Total  revenues  on  DRIED  SHRIMP  for  two  years  ended 

December  3 1  st,    1 923 $5,7 7  4.93 

1922 

CANNED  and  SOLD  FRESH  @  10c  per  bbl. 

January',  February,  March 

1,365/2    bbls $     136.55 

April,  May,  June 

4,588        bbls $    458.80 

July,   August,  September 

14,500^1    bbls $l,450.02x 

October,  November,  December 

28.565%   bbls $2,856.65* 

Total 49.020        bbls $4,902.02 

X   5c  short 

*  7c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year    1922 $4,902.02 
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1923 
January,  February,  March 

7,495  »/2         bbis $    749.55 

April,  May,  June 

22.432-9/16  bbIs $2,243.24* 

July,  August,  September 

16,711%         bbIs $I,67l.l7x 

October,  November,  December 

.47.921-9/10  bbU $4,792.25o 


Total 94.562  bbls $9.456.2 1 

*    3c  short 

X    Ic  short 

o    6c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year  1923 $9,456.21 


Total  revenue  on  SHRIMP  CANNED  and  SOLD  FRESH 

for  two  years  ended  December  3 1st.   1923 $14,358.23 

NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEVERANCE  TAX 

(Years    1922    and    1923) 
1922 

CANNED  @  20c  per  bbl. 
Jauary.  February.  March 


April,  May,  June 


July,  August,  September 

11,679^      bbls $2,336.02* 

October,  November,  December 

6,526-1/6  bbls $1,305.24 


*    7c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year    1922 $3,641.26 

Total  number  of  BBLS 18,205-11/12 

1923 
January,  February,  March 

1.5351/2  bbls..     49        lbs...$    307.41* 
April.   May.  June 

2.231       bbls..     78-M  lbs...$    446.28x 
July,  August.  September 

5.7OOK2  bbls..    142         lb8...$1.141.46o 
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October,  November,  December 

1 1,927-43/100-1 1 1    lbs $2,385.82? 


Total  number  of  bbls...  2  1 .395-43/ 100-190  lbs. 

*   26c  over 

X      3c  over 

o    1.22  over 

?    21c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year  1923 $4,280.97 


Total  amount  of  revenue  for  two  years  1922  and  1923 $7,922.23 

Total  for  year  ended  December  3l8t.   1922 $3,641.26 

Total  for  year  ended  December  3l8t,    1923 $4,280.97 


Total $7,922.23 

Total  shrimp  severance  tax  revenues  two  years  ended 

December  3 1 st.    1 923 $28,055.39 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  CATCH  OF  SALT  WATER  SHRIMP 

(Calendar  year  1923) 

Pounds 

Shrimp  Canned  by   non-resident   firms 4,493,210-27/40 

Shrimp  Canned  and  Sold  Fresh  by  resident  firms. 1 9.85  7,95  7 

Shrimp   Dried  by  resident  firms 7.938,236* 

Shrimp  used  locally  by  fishermen  and  others 1.000,000 


Total  number  of  pounds  caught  in  1923 33,289,403 


*   907,227  lbs.  dried  shrimp  was  produced  by  7,938,236 

pounds  green  shrimp. 
Value  to   fishermen  of  shrimp  canned  and  sold  fresh...$l,394.3I5.00 
Value  to   fishermen  of  shrimp  dried $     318,530.00 


Total  paid  fro  fishermen  ^ $1,712,845.00 

Value  of  fresh  water  shrimp ^ $     185.000.00 

Profit  of  Canners  and  Dealers,  etc.,  etc $1,350,000.00 


Total $3,247,845.00 

NOTES: 

The  total  catch  of  shrimp  from.  Louisiana  waters  in  1921  was 
34.992,442  pounds.  The  catch  for  1922  amounted  to  but  2 1 .61  7.730 
pounds.  The  take  of  shrimp  in  1922  could  have  easily  been  made 
to  equal  that  of  1 92 1,  had  it  not  been  for  the  demoralized  market 
conditions  which  was  the  result  of  the  excessive  amount  of  shrimp 
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canned  during  the  year  1921.  The  catch  during  the  year  1923 
would  probably  have  exceeded  that  of  1921,  if  the  bad  weather 
and  trapping  season  had  not  intervened,  as  fully  explained  in  pre- 
vious  foot  notes. 

SALT  WATER  SHRIMP  STATISTICS 

(Calendar  Year    1923) 

106  Large  seines  in  use 
55  Small  seines  in  use 

Total 1 6 1  valued  at  $       37.633.75 

1221    Trawls  in  use,  valued  at $     134.310.00 

2271    Cast  Nets  in  use.  valued  at $        12.390.00 

1021    Gasoline  boats  using  trawls,  valued  at $1,010,790.00 

1  5  0   Power,  sail  and  row  boats  using  seines. 

valued  at  $       38. 1 80.00 

40   Power  vessels  transporting  shrimp. 

valued  at $       98. 750.00 

Value  real  estate,  buildings  and  other  equipment $1,320,125.00 

Cash  Capital,  etc $     725.000.00 

Total  value,  real  estate,  equipment,  etc $3,372,178.75 

Number  of  men  employed  with  large  seines 1.142 

Number  of  men  employed  with  small  seines 267 

Number  of  men  employed  with  trawls 2,142 

Number  of  men  employed  in  canning  industry 1,310 

Number  of  men  employed  in  drying  industry 285 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  shrimp 

industry     5, 1 46 


Total  number  of  people  supported  by  shrimp 

industry     20.720 

COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICS  OF  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

The  number  of  large  seines  used  in  the  shrimp  industry  in 
1921,  was  88;  and  therefore,  there  was  an  increase  of  18  by  the 
end  of  1923.  The  number  of  small  seines  in  1921  was  51;  and 
these  increased  to  55  at  the  end  of  1923.  The  number  of  trawls 
in  1921  were  983.  and  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  last  two 
years  ol  238.  In  1921  there  were  2.246  cast  nete  in  use  and  2.271 
in  1923.  During  1923  there  were  1.021  power  boats  using  trawls 
as  against  983  in  1921.  In  1923  the  number  of  gasoline,  sail 
and    rowboats    engaged    in    using    seines   were    150    as    against    140 
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in  1921.  There  were  36  vessels  freighting  shrimp  in  1921  and  40 
in  1923.  1,142  men  were  employed  in  using  large  seines  in  1923, 
and  1056  in  1921,  or  a  gain  of  86,  by  the  end  of  1923.  During 
1921,  260  men  were  employed  using  small  seines  and  267  in  1923. 
On  trawls  in  1923,  2,142  men  were  employed  and  1,970  in  1921, 
a  gain  of  1  72.  Number  of  men  employed  in  the  canning  industry 
in  1923  was  1,310  as  against  1,208  in  1921,  or  a  gain  of  102.  In 
the  dried  shrimp  industry  285  men  were  employed  in  1923  and 
260  in  1921  or  a  gain  of  25.  Total  number  of  people  supported 
by  the  shrimp  industry  in  1923,  20,720,  as  against  19,500  in  1921. 
a  gain  of    1,220. 

Tlie  total  value  of  power  boats  using  trawls  in  1 92 1  was 
$975,000.00,  therefore  the  gain  by  the  end  of  1923  amounted  to 
$35,790.00.  The  value  of  seining  vessels  in  1921,  was  $28,840.00. 
and  this  item  shows  a  gain  of  $4,340.00  in  1923.  The  valued  of 
shrimp  transportation  vessels  in  1921,  was  $90,000.00,  thus  there 
is  a  gain  of  $8,750.00  by  the  end  of  1923.  The  value  of  real 
estate,  building  and  equipments  in  1921  totaled  $1,105,070.00,  and 
the  gain  is,  therefore,  $215,055.00.  The  total  cash  capital,  etc.. 
in  1921  was  $650,000.00  and  this  was  increased  by  $75,000.00 
in   1923. 

CLOSED  SEASON. 

The  shrimp  canners  and  dryers  operating  plants  in  Louisiana 
gave  the  Department  their  cooperation  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  close  seasons  law,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  canners  opera* 
ting  in  other  States  refrained  from  taking  shrimp  from  our  waters 
during  the  close  seasons  provided  by  law.  However,  a  few  of  the 
smaller  and  less  reliable  concerns  were  not  inclined  to  closely  ob- 
serve this  law,  but  our  inspectors  and  patrol  service  succeeded  in 
keeping  their  operations  down  to  a  very  close  margin. 

As  regards  shrimp  taken  for  sale  in  the  local  markets  of  the 
State,  and  for  domestic  use  and  consumption,  during  the  close  seasons, 
practically  all  of  them  were  caught  in  the  outside  waters,  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  This  result  was  attained  partly  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  shrimp  fishermen  and  dealers  and  partly  through  the 
excellent  service  rendered  by  the  crews  of  our  patrol  boats  and 
other   inspectors. 

VIOLATIONS 

There  were  none  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  those  that  did  oc- 
cur were  practically  confined  to  the  taking  of  small  lots  of  undersized 
shrimp  to  be  used  on  the  drying  platforms,  nearly  all  having  been 
used  on  small  individual  platforms. 
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Several  lots  of  undersized  shrimp  were  shipped  into  Louisiana 
from  Mississippi,  but  we  believe  that  all  of  these  were  sized  and 
confiscated  by  our  agents  and  inspectors.  These  latter  violations 
occurred   principally  during   our  close   seasons. 

A  few  small  shrimp  seines  having  a  mesh  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  square,  as  provided  by  law,  are  sometimes  used  in  isolated 
districts.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
individually  owned  shrimp  platforms. 

UFE  HISTORY  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  SHRIMP 
(Penaeus  setifenis) 

A  paper  entitled  "THE  PRESENT  STATUS  of  the  LOUISIANA 
SHRIMP  INDUSTRY,"  was  prepared,  by  the  writer,  and  read  by 
Kim  at  the  Fifty  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  1  7th,  18th  and  19th,  1923. 

As  this  paper  carried  the  larger  share  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  so-called  Lake  Shrimp,  as 
well  as  other  useful  information  bearing  directly  on  this  important 
industry,  it  is,  therefore,  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SHRIMP 

INDUSTRY 

As  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  my  paper  on  the 
production  of  shrimp  in  Louisiana,  read  before  this  Society  on  October 
tOth,  1919,  the  United  States  Census  Report  gave  the  total  shrimp 
production  of  the  Untied  States  for  1908,  as  14,374,000  pounds, 
60  per  cent  of  which,  or  8,580,000  being  produced  by  Louisiana. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  statistics  gave  the  total  catch  for  1916 
as  43,942,105  pounds  for  the  territory  extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  North  Carolina  to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
which  takes  in  nearly  all  of  the  shrimp  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Approximately  53  per  cent  or  23,160,586  pounds  of  this  total  was 
given  as  Louisiana's  production. 

At  the  time  that  paper  was  read,  our  study  of  shrimp  and  the 
shrimp  industry,  both  statistical  and  scientific,  had  already  progressed 
to  such  a  point  that  I  freely  predicted  in  the  closing  sentences  of 
that  paper,  that  the  time  was  coming,  when  the  shrimp  industry 
would  expand  as  never  before,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  there  would 
be  no  diminution  of  the  supply  even  if  the  maximum  possible  yield 
was  reached.  Based  on  the  severance  tax  actually  paid  to  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  on  shrimp  produced  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing 1921,  the  total  catch  during  that  year  had  already  risen  to 
34,992,443  pounds,  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  figures  of  1916. 
rhe  value  of  this  catch  for  1921  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry 
was  not  less  than  $3,000,000. 
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There  was  a  small  decrease  during  the  year  1922,  oMfing  to 
the  excessive  pack  of  the  canneries  during  the  previous  year,  vrhich 
the  market  could  not  absorb.  This  was  not  due  in  any  way  to  a 
decrease  in  the  supply  in  our  waters  and  as  market  conditions  have 
now  been  relieved,  the  indications  are  that  the  steady  growth  will 
continue.  The  present  open  season  began  on  August  16th,  with 
more  vessels  and   tackle   in   operation   than   ever  before. 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  shrimp  industry  has  been  due 
to  several  interrelated  factors;  the  introduction  of  the  trawl,  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  close  seasons,  and  the  correction  of  wasteful 
practices,  which  factors  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  otter  trawl  for  the  purpose  of  catching  shrimp  made  its 
first  appearance  in  Louisiana  during  1917.  Its  great  advantage  over 
the  large  shrimp  seine  as  a  labor  saving  device,  enabling  one  man 
to  often  take  the  place  of  ten  (10),  and  greatly  increasing  the  shrimp 
output  per  man,  was  decidedly  in  its  favor  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  commercial  fisheries.  From  four  trawls  operated  during  1917, 
the  number  increased  to  250  during  1919,  and  to  983  during  1921. 
The  number  of  shrimp  seines  has  decreased  over  50  per  cent  during 
the  same  period.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  increased  catch  of 
shrimp  is  entirely  due  to  the  trawls  which  opened  up  new  territory, 
the  bottoms  of  our  brackish  water  lakes  and  bays  and  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  whereas  the  seine  operated  to  advantage  only 
along  the  shores.  Normally,  the  smaller  shrimp  take  to  the  shallower 
waters,  except  when  migrating  through  passes.  The  trawls  need  not 
necessarily  catch  the  smaller  sized  shrimp  during  the  open  seasons,  and 
during  the  colder  months  when  the  shrimp  take  to  deeper  waters, 
there  is  a  close  season  on  inside  waters  where  they  congregate,  this 
season  extending  from  December  1st  to  February  15  th  inclusive. 
The  destruction  of  young  shrimp,  thus  prevented,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  adult  shrimp  spawn  in  the  open  gulf  where  they 
are  not  as  readily  available  during  the  breeding  season,  are  in  my 
opinion  the  factors  which  will  permit  still  further  expansion  of  the 
shrimp  industry  without  the  critical  point  being  reached. 

The  department  has  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
close  seasons  and  the  observance  of  the  law  is  attributable  to  the 
cooperation  received  from  the  more  intelligent  of  the  fishermen  and 
dealers,  and  to  the  services  of  the  departments  field  inspectors  and 
other  employees.  There  has,  unfortunately,  been  observed  now  and 
then  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  fishermen  to  take 
shrimp  that  were  otherwise  unmarketable  to  some  of  the  drying  plat- 
forms where  the  management  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  injury  they 
were  doing  to  the  business  by  depleting  the  waters  of  small  shrimp,  and 
thereby  doing  a  business  of  dubious  character  to  the  detriment  of  a 
profitable  and  legitimate  business  a  few  months  later.  Some  of  the 
drying   platforms   referred   to   did   not   refuse   to   take  shrimp   meas- 
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uring  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  long.  Platform  operators  have 
been  warned  that  the  purchase  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  these 
small  shrimp  must  cease  or  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  author- 
izes the  Commissioner  to  entirely  prohibit  the  use  of  trawls  in  any 
inside  waters  will  be  invoked  and  the  violators  prosecuted  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law. 

T*he  situation  in  this  respect  is  steadily  improving  and  we  now 
feel    certain   that  the  shrimp  industry  suffers  a   great  deal  less   from 
the    using   of  trawls  than  it  did   when  seines  were   principally  used. 
Besides,    the   salt   water   fisheries   have   certainly   improved   as   a    re- 
sult   of    taking   shrimp    with    this   apparatus.       It    may    be    said,    that 
our    chief   food    fishes   belong   partly   or   largely   to    the   shore   zone, 
and    it   is  here  that   they  find   the  best   feeding  conditions  and   pro- 
tection in  the  shallower  waters.      Since  this  zone  of  aquatic  life  pre- 
sents  a  combination   of  conditions,    typical   surface   and   bottom   fish 
are    found   here   also.      The   seine   catches   all    three   zonal    types   of 
marine  animals,  and  not  only  the  commercial  species  but  the  species 
w^hich    serve   as   food    for   these.      In   the   larger   shrimp   seines   both 
young  and   old   of  most  salt  water   fish  are  taken.      Under  average 
conditions  of  practical  operation,  it  has  been  shown  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  shrimp  or  fish  caught  is  considerable,  the  whole  lot  is  doomed 
to  die  even  if  the  bag  with  its  catch  is  not  removed  from  the  water, 
a  few  worthless  species  such  as  gars,  sharks,   rays  and  catfish  being 
the    more   notable   exceptions.      In   the   first   place,    a   large   per   cent 
of  the  small  and  young  fish  are  gilled.      Again  the  shrimp  seem  to 
give  off  a  powerfully  irritating  secretion,  probably  an  alkeloid.     This 
in   some  way  seems  to  poison  the  fish  as  most  food  fish  taken  out 
of  a  seine  bag  full  of  shrimp,  otherwise  uninjured,  almost  invariably 
die.      There  must  also  be  considered   the  effect  of  concentration  of 
the    fish   and   shrimp.      While   the   shrimp   are   being   removed    from 
the  bag  when   it  is  in  the  water,    the  oxygen  content,    especially  in 
summer  is  no  doubt  reduced  to  low  terms,  and  besides,  the  mucous 
exuded  by  the  fish,   especially  when  great  numbers  of  such  species 
as  menhadden  are  taken,   is  considerable.      This  settles  on  the  gills 
of  the  fish,   niuch  dirt  adhering  to  it,   and  this  further  prevents  re- 
spiration. 

Trawling  takes  place  generally  in  deeper  water,  and  usually 
only  bottom  species  are  taken.  Of  our  food  fishes,  only  four  species, 
all  bottom  feeders,  are  taken  to  any  extent  in  the  trawls  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  trawls.  These,  with  one  exception,  the  gulf  flounder, 
are  second  class  fish,  and  of  less  commercial  importance  than  the 
important  shore  and  surface  feeders.  As  they  are  all  foimd  over 
great  areas  and  in  great  abundance,  the  number  actually  destroyed 
may  be  relatively  insignificant.  Besides,  several  factors  inherent  in 
the  trawl  itself,  and  the  method  of  operating,  seem  to  permit  of  the 
escape   of  a   great  number   of   the   small   and   young   fish   alive.      In 
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the  first  place,  the  secretion  produced  by  the  shrimp  is  continually 
carried  away  by  the  current  of  water  passing  through  the  trawL 
and  its  effects  must  be  certainly  minimized.  Next,  the  smaller  num- 
ber and  aggregation  of  fish,  especially  the  absence  of  such  abund- 
ant species  as  menhadden,  and  the  washing  away  of  what  mucous 
there  is,  prevents  the  accumulation  on  the  gills  as  in  the  case  of 
seines.  The  smaller  bulk  of  the  catch  and  the  shorter  time  required 
to  unload  and  separate  the  catch  are  also  factors.  While  the  catch 
is  being  scooped  out,  the  trawl  is  generally  dragging  through  clear 
clean  water  at  the  surface,  instead  of  the  muddied  water  near  shore. 
Another  thing  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Typical  bottom  species, 
being  associated  with  mud,  natural  pollution,  and  less  oxygen,  are 
fortified  by  nature  to  resist  these  conditions,  and  therefore  those 
food  species  caught  in  the  trawls  are  generally  the  very  ones  which 
survive  above  all  else.  Those  returned  to  the  open  water,  especially 
during  the  colder  months,  stand  a  much  greater  chance  of  survival 
than  the  less  hardy  shore  or  surface  feeders  or  for  that  matter  than 
the  same  species  liberated  from  the  seines  in  shallow  muddy  Mrater. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  the  trawl  is  that  most  large  fish 
seem  to  escape,  no  doubt  due  to  their  own  alertness  and  rapid 
swimming.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  trawl  is  relatively  slow  and 
the  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  permit  their  escape.  The  shrimp  seine 
on  the  other  hand  catches  large  and  snriall  fish  of  all  kinds  because 
of  the  large  area  surrounded.  The  escape  of  the  large  fish  from  the 
trawl   partly   compensates   for   the  young   of   any  species   destroyed. 

Since  my  last  paper  before  this  Society,  there  has  been  done 
much  research  work  pertaining  to  the  life  history  of  the  premiere 
shrimp  found  in  our  waters,  and  Mr.  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  M.  S.  Biologist 
of  the  Fisheries  Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louis- 
iana, has  gotten  together  a  great  deal  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  previous  work  has  been  amplified  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  Department  possesses  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  the  shrimp,  Penaeus  setiferus,  than  any  other  denizen 
of  our  waters.  Many  of  the  remarks  made  in  this  paper  are  based 
on  his  field  observations. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  incorporating  bodily,  a  report 
made  by  Mr.  Viosca  to  this  Department,  which  summarizes  our  pres- 
ent day  knowledge  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  Penaeus  setiferus. 

**The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  studies  of  Penaeus 
setiferus,  which  have  been  taken  up  since  July  1918,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  of  Louisiana  saw  fit  to  promote  biological 
research  in  connection  with   the  work   of  the  Fisheries  Division. 

**As  comparatively  little  was  known  in  a  scientific  way  about 
this  common  prawn  of  our  salt  and  brackish  waters,  better  known 
locally   as  the   lake   shrimp,    and   as  its   habits  and   migrations  were 
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very    confusing  even   to   fishermen  best  acquainted  with   it,   we  had 
only  a  small  foundation  to  begin  with,  including  the  writers  limited 
previous   experience.         Furthermore,    owing   to   insurmountable   dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  rearing  the  species  in  captivity  with  the  facili- 
ties at  hand,  observations  had  to  be  made  entirely  in  the  field;  little 
by    little,    bits   of   information   regarding   its   life   history,    habits   and 
sexual  development  being  gathered,  often  under  adverse  conditions, 
and    now,  after  putting  these  together  we  consider  that  we  have  at 
least   a  substantial  foundation  for  further  inquiry.      Furthermore,   the 
advent  of  the  otter  trawl,   which  was  to  revolutionize  the  industry, 
made   it  imperative   to  accumulate  all   the  grosser  facts  possible  re- 
garding shrimp,  especially  thost  most  readily  and  rapidly  available, 
so   that  they  could  be  applied  in  a  practical  way  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species  and  the  industry  if  that  was  found  to  be  necessary. 
* 'Although,   we  have  gained  some  headway  with   our  study  of 
the  early  life  of  the  shrimp,  we  must  still  look  to  the  researches  of 
Fritz  Muller  and  W.  K.  Brooks  for  the  larval  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment  of   Penaeus.      We  have  really   only  a   fairly  complete   knowl- 
edge  of  the  development  and  migrations  from  the  time  they  enter 
shallow   waters  when   they   abandon   their  plankton   life   at   the   size 
of    1  5/4   inches,  until  they  return   to  the  sea  as  fully  matured  adults 
for   spawning. 

"Ecologically,  Penaeus  setiferus  is  associated  with  the  sharky 
clay  deposits  precipitated  by  southern  rivers  upon  bay  and  gulf 
bottoms,  and  as  a  consequence  of  Louisiana  having  much  the  largest 
river,  we  have  much  the  larger  shrimp  territory  along  the  coast  of 
this  State.  The  species  is  not  associated  with  larger  living  vegeta- 
tion of  any  kind,  the  schools  moving  over  soft  mud  bottoms  where 
they  feed  as  scavengers  upon  orgenic  material  picked  up  in  the 
ooze.  Tliey  avoid  sandy  bottoms,  especially  those  composed  of  coarse 
or  compact  sand.  The  breeding  season,  a  rather  extended  one, 
includes  at  least  the  period  from  April  to  October,  and  is  confined 
to  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  although  ripe  adults  may  come  at  times 
rather   close   to    the   gulf   beach,    especially   during  calm   weather. 

"By  May,  reasonable  numbers  of  baby  shrimp  appear  in  the 
shallow^  waters  near  the  coast  line  and  a  large  proportion  gradually 
migrate  into  brackish  waters,  all  growing  rapidly  throughout  the 
summer.  New  schools  of  young  shrimp  are  continually  coming  in 
from  the  sea  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  as  summer  advances. 
As  they  grow  older,  they  generally  seek  the  deep  water  zones  of 
the  bays  or  lakes  in  which  they  happen  to  be,  and  the  schools  are 
usually  of  uniformly  sized  individuals.  Only  a  negligble  per  cent 
remain  in  the  sea  througout  this  growing  period  of  their  lives,  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  conditions  there  are  not  suited  to  their  develop- 
ment. The  maximum  sized  individuals  of  this  generation  born  in 
the  spring  reach  a  length  of  six  inches  by  the  middle  of  September 
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a  rate  of  growth  of  not  less  than  one  (  t  )  inch  per  month  through- 
out the  period.  At  this  size  there  is  a  return  migration  to  the  sea, 
and  adult  sexually  mature  specimens  which  are  always  over  iix 
inches  are  never  found  in  inside  waters,  the  only  recorded  ex- 
ceptions being  individuals  caught  in  large  passes  leading  in  from 
the  sea  and  only  on  inrushing  tides. 

"When  cold  weather  approaches,  spawning  ceases  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  young  which  have  not  reached  maturity  is  great- 
ly slackened,  later  becoming  practically  checked  during  December 
and  January.  Because  of  winter  rains,  there  is  usually  at  this  time 
a  temporary  sea%vard  migration,  even  of  very  young  individuals, 
these  also  seeking  deeper  waters  during  cold  weather.  As  the  warm 
season  approaches,  growth  is  quickened  and  the  small  individual 
resume  their  erratic  movements  until  they  approach  maturity,  when 
a  definite  migration  to  the  sea  can  be  traced-  This  can  be  followed 
easily  hy  watching  the  growLh  of  the  smallest  individuals  which 
came  in  late  the  previous  summer,  and  wintered  at  a  size  of  2  inches. 
These  all  reach  maturity  and  go  to  sea  toward  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  as  the  new  crop  of  babies  is  just  beginning  to  come  m* 
there  are  practically  no  shrimp  of  any  size  in  inside  waters  for  a 
certain  period.  The  length  of  the  period  in  which  no  shrimp  arc 
found  widens  as  we  leave  the  coast  line  and  in  such  lakes  as  Pont- 
hartrain  and  Salvador  it  is  greater  than  the  period  during  which 
shrimp  are  found.  In  some  lakes  farther  inland  they  may  even 
appear  only  every  f-^w  years  and  then  only  for  very  short  period* 
during  the  late  summer.  As  growing  shrimp  migrate  with  the  tide, 
they  c:*,n  be  considered  an  excellent  index  to  the  presence  of  sea 
water   however   smalL 

"Much  has  been  learned  of  the  sizes  and  quantities  of  shrimp 
present  in  various  localities  under  varying  conditions  and  the  sum 
of  this  knowledge,  gained  by  hundreds  of  observations  and  accurate 
measure  men  Is  of  shrimp  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by  acinea, 
trawls,  tow-nets,  cast-nets,  dredges,  etc.*  under  every  variety  of  con- 
ditions, has  been  tabulated  and  the  diagram  was  made  a  part  of 
the  report  of  our  Biologist  which  was  printed  in  ^ull  in  the  report 
of  the  Divifiion  of  Fisheries,  and  included  in  the  Fourth  Biennial 
Report  of  she  Departnicnt  of  Conservation  covering  the  period  af 
time   frnm  April    1  Et.     I*^IB,    to  April     1st,    I  920. 

It  is  n^t  deemed  practical  or  necessary  to  reproduce  the  dia* 
gram,   and   explanatory   notes   in    this   report. 

'*As  shrimp  under  ihree  inches  are  never  taken  in  consideraWe 
quantities  bv  the  tishcrmen  because  they  are  of  no  commercial  value, 
and  they  are  not  u,sufdly  -issoriated  w^th  the  larger  sizes,  they  hardly 
need  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of  a  close  season  on  shrimps 
Protective    measures    should    be    devised    more    for    the    purpose   of 
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protecting  sizes  between  three  and  five  inches  and  a  study  of  the 
table  will  clearly  indicate  during  which  months  of  the  year  a  close 
season  should  be  recommended. 

**The  table  should  also  be  applicable  to  conditions  along  other 
sections  of  the  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States  throughout  average 
summer,  but  might  have  to  be  modified  to  apply  to  conditions  in 
a  different  latitude. 

**Now  that  we  know  something  of  the  habits  and  habitat  of 
the  adults,  and  the  general  development  of  their  sexual  organs,  we 
are  in  an  excellant  position  to  secure  fine  specimens  of  all  stages, 
for  the  preparation  of  slides  for  more  detailed  miscroscopic  study, 
without  which  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  exact  extent  of  the  breed- 
ing season.  Until  this  and  other  equally  important  basic  scientific 
problems  concerning  shrimp,  all  of  which  have  significant  and  far- 
reaching  economic  value,  are  worked  out  in  great  detail,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  conserve  this  great  natural  resource  with  the  fullest  measure 
of  success,   by  constructive  legislation.** 

DIAMOND  BACK  TERRAPIN 

The  revenues  received  by  this  Department  during  the  two  years 
ended  December  31st,  1923  were  from  the  following: 

Year  ended  December  31st,   1922: 

2  @  $  25.00  each $   50.00 

3  @  $100.00  each $300.00 

Total 5  $350.00 

Year  ended  December  3 1st,   1923: 

1    @  $   25.00  each  $   25.00 

3  @  $100.00  each $300.00 

Total 4  „ $325.00 

Total  revenue  for  years   1922  and   1923 $675.00 

Total  Licenses  for  year  1922  and   1923 9 

NOTES: 

The  total  revenue  for  the  two  years  ended  December  3 1  st, 
1921,  amounted  to  $750.00,  therefore  the  decrease  for  the  two 
years  covered  by  this  report  was  caused  by  a  reduction  of  three 
licenses  at  $25.00  each,  and  it  is  possible  that  two  or  three  small 
buyers  succeeded  in  carrying  on  without  obtaining  necessary  license, 
but  we  were  led  to  believe,  however,  that  they  had  gone  out  of 
lousiness. 
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STATISTICS  AND  COMMENTS 

The  information  that  this  Department  has  been  able  to  gather 
indicates  that  Louisiana  produced  fully  $160,000.00  worth  of 
diamond-back  terrapin  during  the  year  1923,  and  this  is  an  increase 
of  $10000.00  over  192). 

Diamond-back  terrapin  from  Louisiana  ranks  very  close  to  those 
taken  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  considerably  above  those  taken 
from  any  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  New  York  City  and 
other  important  markets.  In  production  Louisiana  still  retains  first 
rank  among  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

MUSSEL  SHELLS 

Revenues  as  follows  were  received: 

Year  ended  December  31st,   1922. 

122  Tons  and  300  lbs.   @   $1.00  per  ton $122.1i 

Year  ended  December  31st,   1923: 
190  Tons  and  1255  lbs.  @  $1.00  per  ton, $190.63 

Total  revenue  for  years    1922   and    1923 - $312.78 

Total 312   Tons  and    1555   lbs.   for  years    1922   and    1923. 

NOTES: 

The  revenue  that  we  received  from  this  resource  for  the  two 
years  ended  December  31st,  1921,  totaled  $561.65,  hence  there 
has  been  a  decrease  for  the  two  years  ended  December  31st,  1923, 
of  $248.87. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

The  mussel  shell  resources  of  the  United  States  suffered  ^eat 
reverses  as  a  result  of  large  importations  of  pearl  buttons  from  Japan 
and  which  were  laid  down  in  this  country  for  less  money  than  our 
factories  could  produce  them.  The  World  War  also  contributed 
to  further  demoralize  this  industry.  While  the  button  factories  of 
the  United  States  are  gradually  recovering  this  trade,  mussel  shell 
fishing  in  Louisiana  is  still  far  below  normal. 

According  to  tabulations  of  the  mussel  shell  fisheries  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Great  Lakes  regions  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  year  1922,  there  were  produced 
in  that  section  57,719,418  pounds  of  mussel  shells,  valued  at 
$1,261,585.00,  as  well  as  pearls  and  slugs  valued  at  $115,596.00. 

The  mussel  shells  were  nearly  all  manufactured  by  plants  located 
in  the  above  regions,  into  pearl  buttons  and  by-products,  such  as 
poultry  grit,  lime,  etc.,  and  the  aggregate  was  12,413,984  gross, 
valued  at  $4,725,242.00,  the  by-products  being  valued  at 
$202,648.00. 
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The  small  portion  of  these  mussel  shells  that  were  shipped  to 
east  coast  plants  where  they  were  made  into  pearl  buttons  swelled 
the  value  of  the  buttons  manufactured  to  $6,500,000.00,   for  both. 

Taking  the  value  of  the  raw  mussel  shells,  as  given  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  as  a  basis  the  625,555  pounds  of 
mussel  shells  taken  from  the  water  bottoms  of  Louisiana  were  worth 
$13,765.00. 

TURTLES 

From  the  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  the 
value  of  turtles  taken  from  Louisiana  waters,  is  fully  $50,000.00 
per  annum;  therefore,  this  State  still  retains  its  rank  as  the  second 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  turtles  produced  annually. 

FROGS 

The  frog  industry  was  exceptionally  good  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1923.  Fully  1,200,000  frogs  were  taken  in  Louisi- 
ana during  the  year  and  that  had  a  value  of  approximately 
$210,000.00,  prices  having  ranged  from  $1.50  to  as  high  as  $3.00 
per  dozen. 

CRABS 

This  Department  still  finds  itself  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  not  being  able  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
crabs  taken  from  the  waters  of  this  State,  but  sufficient  is  known 
to  justify  the  statement  that  those  taken  are  valued  at  approximately 
$75,000.00  per  annum. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  Conservation  was  created  a  con- 
stitutional department  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1921  it 
is  our  understanding,  judging  from  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision, 
that  this  Department  is  no  longer  empowered  by  law  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  governing  of  any  of  the  natural  resources 
over  which  it  has  control.  In  view  of  this.  Act  No.  104  of  1918, 
which  regulates  the  taking  of  crabs,  etc.,  etc.,  must  necessarily  be 
replaced  by  an  entirely  new  Act.  This  also  applies  to  Act  89  of 
1918,  which  controls  the  frog  industry. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  ALL  REVENUES 

Year  ended  December  31st,    1922: 

Total   Fresh  water  fish $13,949.00 

Total  Salt  water  fish $    1.830.00 

Total  Salt  water  shrimp $21,718.02 

Total  Diamond-back  terrapin $       350.00 

Total  Mussel  shells  $       122.15 

Total  for  the  year $37,969.1  7 
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Year  ended  December  3!st»    1923: 

Total  Fresh  water  fish .,_.. , „_$  17.314.00 

Total  Salt  water  fiah „ ,..,...$    1.410.00 

Total   Salt   water  shrimp .....$30,962.37 

Total   Diamond-back   terrapin  . _„™„„^ $       325.00 

Total  Musst^l  sheila  .....,.„.„....,.,..».„$        190.63 


Total  for  the  year..-^ ^^... „ .........„...,„^...$5O.202-O0 

Grand  Total  for  two  years  ended  December  31st,    I  923..-$88J  7KI7 

NOTES; 

All  revenues  of  the  Fisheries  Division  for  the  two  years  ended 
December  5 1  st,  1921,  totaled  $74»649J0;  therefore,  the  gain  ft>r 
the  two  succeeding  years  amounted  to  $13»322,07. 

Each  fiscal  year  ends  on  June  30th,  The  revenues  of  the 
Fisheries  Division  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th.  1922  amountaJ 
to  a  total  of  $41,153,64,  and  to  $41,865.64  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30th»  1923.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1921  our 
revenues  amounted  to  a  total  of  $36,663.25,  thus  the  gain  wai 
$4,490.39  and  $5,222.39  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30tK, 
i922  and    1923  respectively. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STREAM  POLLUTION 

The  main  damage  along  these  lines  in  Louisiana  comes  fxQJtk 
sugar  house  waste,  apparently  caused  by  its  fermentation  and  decom- 
position which  is  intensified  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fish  ana 
other  organism  killed  by  It.  However,  oil  refineries*  paper  factories, 
alcohol  plants,  etc.,  each  add  its  share  to  our  water  pollution  trouble 
in  this  State. 

The  management  of  nearly  all  such  plants  have  exhibited  a 
drsposition  to  treat  polluting  wastes  when  it  can  be  done  at  a  rea- 
sonable cosL  To  attain  ihis  end,  this  department  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  study,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  at  ouf 
suggestion,  by  manufacturers  who  nearly  alwaj^s  show  a  willingne» 
to  cooperate  with  us. 

In  most  cases  the  shortage  of  fish  food,  good  spawning  bed** 
natural  breeding  conditions,  etc.,  etc..  is  shown  to  be  principally  th« 
result  of  water  pollution.  Therefore,  these  problems  should  be  given 
tost  consideration  and  study  by  public  officials,  and  in  these  our 
Department  should  cooperate  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  especi- 
ally where  the  conservation  of  fish  and  game  are  concerned.  When 
the  question   of  a  menace  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  people. 
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and  the  well  being  of  domestic  animals  are  involved,  they  should, 
we  think,  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  Municipal  and  State  Health 
Boards. 

The  National  Coast  Anti-Pollution  League  proposes  to  insti- 
tute a  national  clearing  house  of  information  on  water  pollution 
problems  for  the  service  of  State  departments  interested  in  these 
matters,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Department  to  assist  in  every 
way  possible. 

AQUARIUM 

Probably  none  of  our  larger  cities  are  as  favorably  situated  as 
New  Orleans  for  collecting  specimens  of  desirable  species  of  fresh 
and  salt  water  fishes  for  such  an  exhibit.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
sug^sested  in  former  Biennial  Reports,  it  appears  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  some  mutual  arrangement  could  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Department  of  Conservation  of 
Louisiana  for  the  establishment  for  a  large  aquarium  designed  for 
handling  both  salt  and  fresh  water  fishes.  The  City  Park  on  the 
Lake  Shore  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  transferring  salt  water 
specimens  and  for  renewing  the  sea  water  in  which  to  maintain  them. 

An  aquarium  of  credible  dimensions  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  Audubon  Park,  but  at  present  only  fresh  water  indigenous 
fishes  are  on  exhibition  there.  The  Department  of  Conservation 
has  cooperated  as  much  as  possible  in  obtaining  specimens  for  this 
institution,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  every  way  within  its  power. 

It  appears  absolutely  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advantages 
that  could  be  derived  by  all  the  people  of  the  State,  if  a  large  and 
thoroughly  complete  aquarium  is  provided  for,  and  located  on  the 
Lake  Shore  in  New  Orleans. 

PERMANENT  UNITED  STATES  FISH  HATCHERY 

We  still  believe  that  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  a  thoroughly  modern- 
ized up-to-date  United  States  Fish  Hatchery,  and  all  that  we  have 
written  on  this  subject  for  our  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
Biennial  Reports,  might  be  reiterated  here  if  it  were  necessary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Under  conditions  which  exist  at  the  present  time,  it  is  im- 
perative that  nearly  every  portion  of  the  laws  regulating  fresh  water 
fish  and  fishing,  salt  water  fish  and  fishing,  salt  water  shrimp,  diamond- 
back  terrapin,  mussel  shells,  crabs  and  frogs  be  carefully  and  in- 
telligently revised,  and  I  h^«^1^4f^o/nmend  that  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana  be  rcl^a#^ed   to  assisf  ffi  the  work  of   doing  so. 


yU, 


'^^CIPAI    HVUV^^ 
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Report  of  the  Oyster  Division 

By  Frank  T.  Payne.  Snperintendent. 


This  report  covers  the  statistical  and  financial  operations  of 
the  Oyster  Division  for  the  period  beginning  January  I,  1922,  and 
extending   to   January    1,    1924. 

The  oyster  industry  has  been  seriously  affected  by  breaks  in  the 
levees  in  certain  sections  of  the  State — especially  in  the  Louisiana 
Marsh — yet  as  a  whole,  conditions  are  generally  favorable.  The 
break  in  the  levee  at  Poydras  Plantation,  about  fifteen  miles  below 
the  city,  improved  the  oyster  crop  in  some  parts,  although  a  large 
area  of  productive  reefs  were  considerably  affected.  This  however 
was  only  temporary  for  the  oysters  are  now  more  prolific  than  ever. 
While  the  oysters  near  shore  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  waters, 
the  dead  reefs  located  out  in  Chandeleur  and  Breton  Island  Sounds 
have  bencfilted,  being  now  covered  with  oysters.  A  break  also 
occurred  on  the  West  side  of  the  River,  about  twenty-five  miles 
below  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  Barataria  Bay  section  and 
the  territory  adjacent  thereto.  This  overflow  water  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect,  however^  as  the  salinity  of  the  water  in  this  area  was 
such  as  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  oysters  and  the  influii  of  fresh 
water  reduced  the  salinity  thus  producing  a  large  crop  of  oysters. 
Only  one  crop,  however,  will  be  secured  as  the  water  will  attain 
its  usual  salinity,   making  this  area  again  non-productive. 

The  question  of  spillways  has  beeri  thoroughly  considered  and 
this  Department  is  in  favor  of  them,  realizing  what  enormous  bene- 
fits to   the    oyster   industry   will    result    therefrom. 

The  administration  of  this  division  has  been  economic  and 
satisfactory  and   the  industry  is  on  a  firm  and  staple  basis. 

The   following   tabulation   is   submitted: 

ST.   BERNARD   PARISH 

Number  of   acres  under   lease  at   the   present   lime .,.       3«526.40 

Number  of   active    leases .  , .„ , 65. 

Average  si^e  of  lease  in  acres     .    , 54.25 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture ^..... ,,...., |  46.500. 

PLAQUEMINES  PARISH 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time.,,  .^ ^._       2,400.57 

Number  of   active    leasee  _,^  574^ 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres  ^..„. ,_. 6,41 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture.... .„.«— ^ 171*000* 
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JEFFERSON  PARISH 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time„  ..^....^..-.^.^  631-15 

Number   of   active   leases,    ^ ^ _.....,.,,.,...^..-  49. 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres                  ^    * -- —  12.00 

Number   of   acres   suited    to   oyster   culture  ,..      ...^--^^- 28.0yO< 

LAFOURCHE  PARISH 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time....-,.»»^ 1,210.10 

Number   of   active   leases    — ...... * -»■- —  I  I  o. 

Average   size   of   lease   in   acres.. ^ — -  1  ll.4> 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture. „_^ .......„..,»...  3.000. OQ 

TERREBONNE  PARISH 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time»...,„„ ^ —  9  J  57-88 

Number   of  active  leases.    ..........,_.„.., — .,.-- *.»»..  855, 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres...„ ,.e. _-...—, — ... .. — -~....  10.71 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture. ^-. .._„..__.„..  1  22.000. 

IBERIA  PARISH 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time     ...„„„„,.......  760.00 

Number   of    active    leases ..«,...»,».... „„„.___-...^..,........  O, 

Average  size  of  lease  in  acres. ^ — ..*..... »......-,  126.66 

Number  of  acres  suited   to  oyster  culture...,.., .,. .,.....,  4,000. 

VERMILION  PARISH 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time........,,.,.....,,,,.,,  413.00 

Number  oi  active  leases          „,........_„..  4, 

Average  size   of   lease   in   acres , -  -— — — .  103,22 

Number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture. ,.,.  2,000. 

CAMERON  PARISH 

Number  of  acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time     .....^ I  KOO 

Number  of  active  leases                   ^.  .^^ .-....„.,.......,...,....,...»,...  2. 

Average  size   of    lease    in   acres                   ....... — -..,  5-50 

Number  of  a*  res  suited  to  oyster  culture....          ........... — ..^...^_  500* 
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SUMMARY  OF  LEASED  BOTTOMS 

Leases  Average 

St.  Bernard 65  3.526.40 

Plaquemines     374  2.400.5 7 

Jefferson     49  63 1 . 1  5 

Ufourche     116  1.210.10 

Terrebonne    855  9. 1 5  7.88 

Iberia    6  760.00 

VermUion     4  41 3.00 

Cameron    2  1  1 .00 


Total 1.471  1 8. 1  1 0. 1 0 

Total  number  of  acres  suited  to  oyster  culture 477,000 

REVENUE   RECEIVED 
Leaiet. 

1 923    _„ ^ $20,925.66  ' 

1924    ^ „ , 1 7.090.50     $38.0 1 6. 1 6 

Privflece  Tax. 

1923 „ $14,444.38 

1924 12.337.79       26,782.17 


Tonnage  License. 

1923     „ ...„ __ __ $    1 ,680.05 

1924    _ __ „. 1.825.50         3.505.55 


Resale  and  Shipping. 

1923 „„  $  6.664.00 

1924    _.........,_ 7.887.50       14.551.50 

Registration  Fees. 

1923    .._ _ „ „_$        44.00 

1924    — _ 34.00  78.00 

Dredge  or  Scraper  License. 

'923 ._ _. $  4.225.00 

'924 _ 5.375.00         9.600.00 
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RECAPITULATION 

1923  1924 

Leases    (begging  ground  renU) „ $20,925.66  $17.O90.5( 

Privilege  Tax  14.444.38  12.337.79 

Tonnage  Ucense _ - 1 .680.05  1 .82 5.50 

Resale  and  Shipping  6.664.00  7.887.50 

Registration  Fees  44.00  34.00 

Dredge  or  Scraper  License 4.225.00  5.375.00 


Total „ $47,983.09         $44,550.29 


BOATS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

Power  Boats „ 406 

Schooners    _ 256 

Luggers    - 81 

Sloops 8 

Barges    - 8 

Skiff     I 


Total  number  of  boats. 760 

Total  tonnage  of  boats. _ 7,154 

OYSTER  CROP 

1922-23    1.733.325  busheb 

1923-24    1.480.534  busheb 

CASH  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Shore    properties   $     700.000.00 

Boate  and  equipment 3.200.000.00 

Bedding  ground  improvements  and 

oysters  thereon  2,000,000.00 

Value  of  Crop— 1923 1.733.325.00 


Total $7,633,325.00 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry _ „ 5.200 

Number  of  persons  dependent  on  the  indtistry. 20.800 
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Inventory  and  Report  on  Patrol  Equipment 

By  E.  R.  Senac,  Inspector. 


BOATS 
^'Louisiana" 


Dimensions:  60  feet  9  inches  jl  lYz  feet.  2-20  h.  p.  •'UNION" 
-£nsine8.  Tender:  16  feet  x  4  feet,  with  a  3!/i  h.  p.  •'KERMATH" 
ji  Engine. 

For  the  past  18  years  this  launch  has  been  constantly  engaged 
in  active  service  and  is  now  in  need  of  extensive  repairs  to  her  hull, 
and    new  engines  should  be  installed. 

''Opelouias" 

Dimensions:  46  feet  x  10  feet  6  inches.  1-28  h.  p.  •^CLIFTON  * 
Engine.  Tender:  14  feet  x  4  feet  with  P/a  h.  p.  "CALLE  PER- 
FECTION'  Engine. 

"Fcror 

Dimensions:  56  feet  x  14  feet.  1-90  h.  p.  ••LEPPERT*  Engine. 
Tender:  9  feet  x  4  feet. 

This  launch  is  at  present  tied  up  at  Houma  in  charge  of  our 
agent  there.  Necessary  repairs  would  be  comparatively  small  for 
the  services  it  would  render. 

Formerly  used  as  a  passenger  boat  between  Buras  and  the  State 
Public  Shootmg  Club.     Is  now  at  our  wharf  in  good  condition. 

"Eagle*' 

Dimensions:  38  feet  x  8  feet.  1-60-85  h.  p.  "STERLING" 
Engine. 

This  boat  is  stationed  at  Atchafalaya  and  Red  River  section  and 
is  in  good  condition. 

"Royal  Tern" 

Dimensions:  40  feet  x  14  feet.  4-10  h.  p.  "BUFFALO"  Engine. 
Tender:  18  feet  x  4  feet,  with  3  h.  p.  "AMERICAN"  Engine. 

With  exceptions  of  a  few  minor  repairs,  this  boat  is  in  perfect 
order. 
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"Brant" 

Dimensions:  35  feet  x  10  feet.  M2  h.  p.  '^WOLVERINE" 
Engine. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  new  boat  be  purchased  to  replace 
this  one  which  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  usefulness,  having  grhren 
service  for  a  number  of  years. 

"Dos  Gris'' 

Dimensions:  35  feet  x  8  feet.      1-12   "STERLING"  Engine. 

The  hull  of  the  **Dos  Gris"  is  practically  junk,  but  her  engine  is 
in   fair  shape. 

"Pintafl" 

Dimensions:  33  feet  x  8  feet.      M2  h.  p.  "STERLING"  Engine. 
In  good  condition. 

"Hawk" 
Dimensions:  26  feet  x  6  feet.      1-5  h.  p.  "FRISBIE"  Engine. 
A  new  engine  has  recently  been  installed. 

''Chummie" 

Dimensions:  28  feet  x  6  feet.      1-10  h.  p.  Engine. 
From  reports  received,   it  is  apparently  in  good  order. 

"LucUIe" 

Dimensions:  45  feet  x  12  feet.      M  2  h.  p.  "DORMAN  '  Engine. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  dispose  of  this  boat  at  a  fair  price 
without  success. 

"Tarpon"  "Snipe" 

"Widgeon"  "Porpoise" 

Dimensions:  24  feet  x  8  feet.      1-12  h.  p.  "STERLING"  Engine. 

The  above  mentioned  boats,  all  of  same  dimension,  have  been 
constructed  at  our  wharf  and  are  rendering  active  and  efficient  ser- 
vice in  patrolling  the  waters  of  the  State. 
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Motor  Skiffs 

T^here  are  three  motor  skiffs  at  our  wharfs,  that  were  discarded 
£18  tenders  from  various  boats.  I  would  recommend  the  sale  of  these 
£18    tHey    are  worthless  to  us. 

Docking  Facilitiet 

C)\ir  'wharf  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  should  have  im- 
mediate    attention. 

AUTOMOBILES 
Minera.18    Diviwon,  Forestry  Division. 

6    Ford    carsr^— I    Dodge,  2   Ford  cara — I    Dodge, 

Came    Division, 

4  Ford  cars. 

A  complete  inventory  has  been  made  of  the  Department** 
property   under  my  jurisdiction. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


New  Orleans,  May  1, 1926 

To  His  Excellency 
Henry  L.  Fuqica, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  Members  of  the  Legislature: 

I  am  presenting  herewith  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  covering  the  period 
from  April  1,  1924,  to  March  31,  1926,  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  for  your  consideration. 
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Report  of  Commissioner 

The  natural  resources  of  Louisiana  are  under  the  direct 
protection  and  administration  of  the  State  Government. 
Through  constitutional  mandate,  these  resources  must  be 
protected,  conserved  and  replenished,  and  the  Department 
of  Conservation  was  created  and  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  according  these  gifts  of  nature  the  needed  pro- 
tection. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  is  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  a  commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  state  senate,  for 
a  period  of  four  years. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
department,  especially  in  the  personnel  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  biennial  period,  Dudley  Ber- 
wick was  serving  as  commissioner,  but  he  was  not  reap- 
pointed under  the  present  administration,  and  went  out 
of  office  July  10,  1924.  From  that  time  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  W.  J.  Everett  to  the  position  of  commissioner  by 
Governor  Henry  L.  Fuqua,  the  office  was  filled  by  Frank 
T.  Payne,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  oyster  conservation 
for  the  department,  as  acting  commissioner.  Mr.  Everett 
was  placed  in  active  charge  of  the  department  about  No- 
vember 1,  1924,  and  served  as  commissioner  until  August 
14,  1925.  The  present  incumbent,  V.  K.  Irion,  was  then 
appointed  by  Governor  Fuqua  as  Commissioner  of  Con- 
servation, taking  office  August  14,  1925. 

The  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  in  carrying  out  his 
pledge  and  the  pledge  of  the  department  to  the  people  to 
protect,  conserve,  and  replenish  these  resources,  has  ap- 
pointed, as  heads  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  work,  com- 
petent and  properly  equipped  directors  to  superintend  the 
various  activities  pertinent  to  their  lines  of  endeavor. 

Early  in  the  present  administration,  changes  were 
brought  about  in  the  working  units  of  the  department,  the 
most  notable  being  the  establishment  of  two  new  divisions, 
one  whose  whole  attention  should  be  given  to  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  conservation  laws,  especially  those  for  the 
policing  and  protection  of  the  game,  the  fish,  and  the  oyster 
resources  of  the  state,  and  the  creation  of  a  division  of 
wild  life  that  would  make  the  necessary  researches  into  the 
biological  and  scientific  phases  of  all  wild  life  protection,  a^ 
well  as  the  upbuilding  of  the  game  and  fur  resources. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  special  division  was  organized  for 
handling  the  financial  affairs  of  the  department,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  accounting  and  ordering  established  so  that  an  ac- 
curate check  might  be  kept  of  all  material  purchased.  A 
competent  inspector  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's patrol  boats  and  other  moving  property  and  charged 
with  their  general  direction  and  repair. 

A  division  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  look  after  the 
state's  interests  through  the  collection  of  the  severance 
tax  of  two  per  cent  levied  by  the  legislature  on  the  pelts  of 
fur-bearing  animals  and  the  collection  of  the  severance 
tax  on  sand,  gravel,  and  shells,  was  also  organized.  A  sub- 
division was  established  at  New  Iberia  to  properly  adminis- 
ter the  trapping  of  fur-bearing  animals  on  the  Rockefeller, 
Russell  Sage,  and  other  game  preserves,  .^.s  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  predatory  animal  population 
on  these  sanctuaries  for  the  protection  of  the  foods  and 
the  bird  life  resorting  to  them. 

Therefore,  instead  of  the  former  organization,  which 
consisted  of  five  divisions,  namely,  mines  and  minerals, 
forests,  game,  fish,  and  oysters,  the  department  now  func- 
tions through  seven  divisions:  The  Division  of  Account- 
ing, the  Division  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  the  Division  of  Fisheries,  the  Division  of  Oysters, 
the  Division  of  Wild  Life,  and  the  Division  of  Fur  and  Sev- 
erance Collection.  The  Department  of  Conservation  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  1924  to  spend 
8175,000  of  the  moneys  collected  by  it  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting,  conserving,  and  replenishing  the  wild  bird  life, 
the  fishes,  and  the  oyster  resources,  and  all  other  purposes 
for  which  no  specific  appropriation  is  made,  $50,000  less 
than  that  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  1922.  This 
includes  the  work  done  by  the  department  in  conserving 
and  developing  the  sand,  gravel,  and  shell  resources  of  the 
state,  there  being  vast  deposits  of  these  on  the  water  hot- 
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toms,  and  the  collection  of  the  fur  tax.  The  department 
has  always  been  charged  with  the  administration  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  never  been  allowed  any  part  of  the  sev- 
erance tax  which  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  collecting, 
on  furs,  sand,  gravel,  and  shells. 

The  department  found  itself  much  embarrassed  by  the 
reduction  of  $50,000  made  in  its  appropriation,  especially 
as  it  was  prevented  from  drawing  on  the  funds  dedicated 
to  it  for  the  employment  of  conservation  agents  under  Act 
100  of  1924,  which  levied  a  tax  of  $1.00  on  each  resident 
hunter,  and  provided  that  the  proceeds  should  be  devoted 
to  the  employment  of  at  least  twenty-five  agents,  whose 
principal  duty  it  should  be  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  However,  the  department  found  twenty-five  agents 
inadequate  to  enforce  the  law,  and  was  compelled  to  em- 
ploy twice  that  number. 

The  license  fund  collected  aggregated  $120,000,  but 
when  the  department  attempted  to  draw  against  it,  it  was 
confronted  with  an  opinion  from  the  state  auditor  that 
whereas  the  dedication  of  the  funds  accruing  from  this 
source  was  clear,  its  efficacy  was  destroyed  by  the  same 
act,  which  requires  that  all  such  funds  should  be  deposited 
in  the  general  fund,  and  made  no  appropriation  by  which 
they  could  be  withdrawn. 

Application  for  relief  from  this  situation  was  made  to 
Governor  Fuqua,  who  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Liquidation  to  consider  the  question.  The  board  recom- 
mended an  extra  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  a  question- 
naire was  submitted  to  the  legislators  by  the  governor,  ask- 
ing for  their  approval,  which  was  granted.  Had  this  not 
been  done,  the  department  would  have  been  forced  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  a  majority  of  its  agents,  thereby  sacri- 
ficing the  large  advantage  gained  in  the  protection  of  the 
state's  natural  resources  through  proper  warden  service. 

MINERALS 

The  department  is  allowed  a  specific  appropriation  of 
$75,000  a  year  for  the  protection  of  the  oil  and  gas  and 
other  mineral  resources  of  the  state.  The  first  two  men- 
tioned are  of  vast  proportions,  the  state  occupying  ninth 
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position  of  the  states  of  the  Union  in  oil  production  and 
fourth  position  in  the  production  of  natural  gas. 

This  is  a  most  important  branch  of  the  department's 
work,  involving  as  it  does  diligent  supervision  of  all  drill- 
ing operations  to  see  that  they  are  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conserve  the  life  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields.  The 
men  employed  in  this  division  must  necessarily  be  pos- 
sessed of  much  technical  knowledge  and  long  practical  ex- 
perience, and  the  department  can  only  obtain  their  services 
by  attempting,  at  least,  to  meet  the  competition  offered  by 
the  industry. 

The  Division  of  Minerals  is  also  charged  with  the  de- 
velopment of  mineral  resources  of  the  state,  the  existence 
of  which  have  long  been  known,  but  which  have  hitherto 
lain  dormant  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  making  the 
necessary  researches.  An  effort  to  develop  and  utilize  the 
clay  resources  of  the  state,  which  the  department  believes 
to  be  of  large  extent,  is  being  made,  and  to  this  end  the 
department  inaugurated  the  work  by  establishing  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Louisiana  State  University  a  clay  survey, 
with  a  ceramist  in  charge.  It  is  believed  that  through  this 
means  the  state  will  be  able  to  give  to  its  citizens  a  new 
industry,  the  making  of  pottery  from  the  clays  to  be  found 
in  paying  quantities  in  the  state. 

The  only  moneys  available  for  this  purpose  are  such 
as  can  be  spared  from  the  funds  needed  for  the  protection 
of  the  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  these  are  necessarily  limited. 
Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  this  very  important 
work. 

FORESTRY 

A  separate  appropriation  of  $60,000  is  allowed  the  de- 
partment by  the  legislature  for  the  administration  of  the 
work  of  the  forestry  division,  which  is  proportionately 
small  in  consideration  of  the  amount  collected  from  the 
severance  tax  on  timber,  and  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties imposed  upon  the  department  in  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  state. 

The  forestry  division  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  all  matters  pertaining  to  forestry  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state.    It  must  take  such  action  as  is  author- 
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ized  by  law  to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest  fires,  and  this 
phase  of  the  work  is  of  such  importance  that  it  consumed 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  efforts  of  the  division  of  for- 
estry and  about  the  same  proportion  of  its  appropriation. 
It  must  enforce  all  laws  pertaining  to  forest  woodlands, 
cooperate  with  private  timber  owners  for  the  protection, 
management  and  replacement  of  forests,  and  generally  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  the  state's  timber  resources  by 
educational  work  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation  by 
means  of  correspondence,  publications,  and  lectures,  espe- 
cially in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

A  project  of  national  scope  which  was  given  great  im- 
petus by  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation, 
called  by  President  Coolidge  in  1923,  and  which  is 
closely  allied  to  forest  preservation,  is  the  establishment  of 
state  parks  which  shall  offer  recreation  to  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  especially  the  city  dweller.  The  idea  is  to  provide 
enjoyment  of  this  sort  for  the  people  of  the  state  amidst 
primitive  natural  conditions.  This  work  could  very  well 
be  carried  on  together  with  the  administration  of  state  for- 
ests, and  the  department  recommends  that  the  law  be  broad- 
ened to  make  this  possible.  A  tract  of  2,200  acres  of  land, 
from  which  the  merchantable  timber  had  been  taken,  is 
now  owned  and  used  by  the  department  for  the  experi- 
mental growing  of  trees,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  add  addi- 
tional tracts  in  different  sections  of  the  state  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  establishment  of  state  parks  can  easily  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  forests  of  the  state. 

ENFORCEMENT 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  department's 
work  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  more  particularly  for 
the  protection  of  the  game  and  fish  resources  of  the  state, 
because  of  the  fact  that  nature  has  given  us  so  bountiful  a 
supply  of  these  resources. 

There  is  possibly  a  greater  inclination  on  the  part  of 
hunters  to  violate  the  game  laws  than  any  others  for  the 
protection  of  the  state's  resources,  although  the  depart- 
ment experiences  much  trouble  from  some  of  the  commer- 
cial fishermen  of  the  state. 
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The  expense  of  guarding  the  natural  resources  and  po- 
licing the  vast  area  of  the  state  and  the  large  system  of 
waterways  is  possibly  the  largest  single  expense  the  de- 
partment has  to  bear,  and  even  then  the  department  finds 
its  resources  too  limited  to  adequately  administer  this  work. 
The  need  of  funds  for  carrying  on  this  important  branch  of 
the  state  government's  work  is  self-evident. 
Louisiana  has 

Land    area 48,706   square   miles 

Acreage    28.000,000   acres 

Water  area 3,397  square  miles 

Navifirable  streams 4,794  miles 

Length   of  fishing  streams 35,000  miles 

Area  of  land-locked   bays 2,760   square  miles 

Number   of   conservation    agents 60 

With  the  above  figures  as  a  basis,  it  can  be  easily  figured 
that  one  Louisiana  conservation  agent  has  as  his  beat  an 
average  of 

Acres   of   land 466,666 

Miles  of  fishing  streams 583 

Can  it  be  done  efficiently?  Can  60  men  keep  a  check  on 
90,000  hunters  and  more  than  20,000  trappers? 

The  conservation  agent  not  only  protects  game  birds, 
game  quadrupeds  and  fur-bearers,  but  song  birds,  which 
are  entitled  to  protection  because  of  their  beauty,  and  in- 
sectivorous birds,  which  feed  chiefly  on  bugs  and  worms, 
and,  therefore,  give  first  aid  to  the  farmers  in  the  protec- 
tion of  their  crops. 

While  some  conservation  agents  are  assigned  to  spe- 
cific duties,  they  are  required  to  report  any  irregularities 
in  the  taking  of  the  natural  resources,  such  as  drilling  for 
oil,  dredging  for  sand,  shells,  or  gravel,  and  taking  mussel 
shells  from  streams.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  required 
to  do  educational  work  for  the  spread  of  the  conservation 
doctrine  whenever  an  opportunity  for  so  doing  presents 
itself. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  agents  who 
receive  full  salary  for  their  services,  a  number  of  the  good 
citizens  of  the  state  have  volunteered  to  assist  in  enforcing 
the  conservation  laws.  As  a  consequence,  the  department 
has  adopted  a  system  of  issuing  commissions  to  those  will- 
ing to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  cooperating  agents,  for  which 
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they  receive  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  year.    These  agents 
have  rendered  the  department  valuable  assistance. 

The' department  also  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks  to  the 
various  sportsmen's  organizations  in  the  state  which  are 
giving  valuable  cooperation  by  their  influence  and  activi- 
ties in  the  protection  of  our  natural  resources.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  notable  work  hav- 
ing been  done  by  members  of  this  organization  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  department  instances  of  stream 
pollution  and  other  violations  of  the  laws.  A  number  of 
its  members  are  now  serving  as  cooperating  agents. 

FISHERIES 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  department  has  made 
very  satisfactory  progress  in  the  conservation  of  the  fish- 
eries resources  of  the  state. 

There  has  been  distributed  from  the  fish  hatchery  at 
Forest  Hill,  Rapides  Parish,  270,346  fingerlings  of  black 
bass,  sunfish,  Warmouth  bass  and  crappie,  which  has  as- 
sisted materially  in  restocking  the  lakes,  streams  and  ponds 
of  the  state  with  game  fish. 

The  fish  hatchery  receives  its  supply  of  water  from  In- 
dian Creek,  said  to  be  the  finest  water  supply  available  to 
any  fish  hatchery  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  seven 
breeding  ponds  in  which  different  species  of  game  fish  are 
reared.  The  department  plans  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  hatchery  to  twenty-five  ponds  as  soon  as  the  additional 
funds  are  available. 

During  the  past  year,  citizens  of  Monroe  applied  to  the 
department  for  assistance  in  converting  Bayou  de  Siard 
into  a  game  fish  preserve,  and  the  director  of  the  fish- 
eries division  and  the  department's  engineer  made  a  survey 
of  the  site,  with  the  view  to  bringing  about  the  consum- 
mation of  this  very  desirable  project.  The  survey  was 
made  and  the  plans  drawn  up  at  the  expense  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  project  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
for  approval. 

The  department  contemplates  reclaiming  Spanish  Lake, 
in  Iberia  Parish,  which  was  once  filled  with  every  species 
of  game  fish.  In  recent  years,  the  lake  has  filled  in  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  dry,  and  the  department 
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plans  to  raise  the  water  level  and  restock  it  with  choice 
game  fish  for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  people  of 
that  section. 

A  similar  plan  is  being  worked  out  whereby  Lake  Black 
and  Lake  Saline,  in  Winn  Parish,  will  be  converted  into 
game  fish  preserves. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  advocate  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature  a  closed  season  on  game 
fish  and  a  license  fee  for  anglers.  Previously,  those  who 
fished  for  sport  were  not  required  to  pay  a  license,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the  increased  facilities  for 
reaching  the  streams  and  lakes  where  game  fish  abound, 
the  supply  has  been  greatly  depleted,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  increased  revenue  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
waterways  of  the  state.  At  least  forty  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  the  Union  have  already  established  an  angler's 
license.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  non-residents  pass- 
ing through  the  state  by  automobile,  who  stop  to  enjoy 
the  sport  offered  by  our  well-stocked  streams  and  lakes 
should  pay  such  a  tax.  People  of  this  kind  have  no  interest 
in  anything  but  the  casual  pleasure  of  the  moment;  they 
deplete  our  resources  and  move  on,  leaving  to  the  state 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  replacing  what  they  have  taken. 

During  the  past  year,  the  department  has  been  called 
upon  to  correct  numerous  cases  of  stream  pollution  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  waste  from  the  oil  fields  and  from  pulp 
mills,  gravel  pits,  and  other  industrial  plants.  A  case  of 
this  kind  was  the  pollution  of  Bayou  Dorcheat,  which  oc- 
casioned considerable  study  on  the  part  of  the  department 
and  the  citizens  of  Webster  Parish.  Analyses  of  the  water 
of  Bayou  Dorcheat  were  made  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  by  the  minerals  division  and  the  biologist  of  this  de- 
partment. The  department  also  requested  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Davis, 
fish  pathologist  of  this  bureau,  was  sent  to  Louisiana  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  situation. 

It  was  finally  concluded  that  the  pollution  was  being 
caused  by  chemicals  used  in  the  oil  fields,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  the  oil  operators  which  required 
them  to  impound  the  waste  water,  treating  it  to  neutralize 
the  poisons  before  releasing  it  into  the  streams.    This,  it 
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is  believed,  will  have  the  desired  effect  in  correcting  the 
condition  existing  there.  It  is  the  department's  intention 
to  keep  a  close  watch  to  prevent  further  abuses  of  this 
kind. 

Recently,  a  commercial  fish  hatchery  was  established 
on  Bayou  Plaquemine  for  the  propagation  of  the  commer- 
cial species  of  fish,  replacing  the  hatchery  formerly  con- 
ducted on  the  Atchafalaya  River  near  Krotz  Springs,  as 
the  site  was  considered  more  advantageous.  This  work  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  the  supply  of  commercial  fishes  greatly  aug- 
mented thereby. 

OYSTERS 

Louisiana  has  the  greatest  natural  foundation  for  the 
oyster  industry  that  is  now  known  in  the  world.  Out  of 
a  total  water  area  of  4,720,502  acres,  the  director  of  the 
oyster  division  estimates  that  409,220  acres  of  water  bot- 
toms are  available  for  oyster  culture.  This  state  is  the 
third  largest  producer  of  this  popular  sea  food,  being  ex- 
ceeded in  output  only  by  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  Louisiana  oyster  is  wholesome  as  well  as.  delicious, 
as  was  proved  by  a  survey  by  the  United  State  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  throughout  the  United  States  in  1925, 
made  as  a  result  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  a  number  of 
northern  cities,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  eating 
of  oysters.  The  survey  in  Louisiana  was  conducted  in  co- 
operation v/ith  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Louisiana  oyster  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  The  oyster  beds  of  Louisiana  are  lo- 
cated in  remote,  uninhabited  sections  of  the  state,  and  are 
therefore  removed  from  any  sewage  pollution. 

A  question  coming  before  the  department  for  solution 
during  the  past  year  was  the  interpretation  of  Act  189  of 
1924,  Section  1,  which  provides  that  "no  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  ship  oysters  out  of  this  state  for  canning 
or  packing  out  of  this  state.'' 

It  was  claimed  by  the  oyster  dealers  of  the  state  that 
the  law  had  never  been  observed  in  respect  to  restricting 
the  canning  of  oysters  to  the  state.  After  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  the  oyster  fishermen,  canners,  and  dealers  of 
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the  state,  as  well  as  with  the  chairman  of  the  industrial 
bureau  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  who  interested 
himself  in  this  question,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  ruled  that  the  law  prohibits  the 
leasing  of  the  oyster  beds  to  Mississippi  interests,  but  held 
unconstitutional  the  provision  of  the  law  which  sought  to 
make  it  illegal  to  ship  Louisiana  oysters  to  Mississippi  or 
any  other  state  for  canning  purposes. 

This  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  at  its 
session  in  May,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  existing  on 
this  point. 

WILD  LIFE 

The  Division  of  Wild  Life  concerns  itself  with  biological 
researches  into  all  phases  of  the  bird  and  mammal  life  of 
the  state,  including  the  game  and  non-game  birds,  the  game 
quadrupeds  and  the  fur-bearers,  or  non-game  quadrupeds. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  division  a  very  important 
work  has  been  undertaken,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  the  Louisiana  Fur 
Industries,  Inc.,  to  obtain  definite  scientific  and  educa- 
tional information  regarding  the  habits,  the  food,  the  num- 
ber of  young  produced  and  other  statistics  of  value  to  the 
department,  as  well  as  the  trappers  and  dealers,  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  season  for  the  taking  of  muskrats  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals.  Most  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  along  this  line.  When  the  survey  is  completed, 
the  information  will  be  compiled  and  a  bulletin  issued,  mak- 
ing the  information  available  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
industry.  The  progress  already  made  is  adequately  out- 
lined in  this  report. 

Since  the  1924  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  re- 
newed the  right  to  parishes  of  the  state  to  place  special 
close  seasons  on  game  birds  and  game  quadrupeds,  pro- 
vided the  consent  of  the  department  is  given  thereto,  sev- 
eral parishes  have  passed  such  ordinances,  and  a  number  of 
others  have  applied  for  a  like  privilege.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  provision  be  made  giving  to  the 
department  the  authority  to  first  determine  whether  or  not 
the  conditions  warrant  the  closing  of  different  parishes. 
The  only  factor  which  should  enter  into  the  granting  of 
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this  privilege  is  a  scarcity  of  game,  and  this  is  a  point 
not  always  clear  to  the  parishes  which  apply  for  a  close 
season.  In  one  case,  the  request  for  a  close  season  on 
quail  was  predicated  upon  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  police 
jury  that  the  quail  is  wholly  an  insectivorous  bird  and  aids 
the  farmer  in  the  protection  of  his  crops,  whereas  this 
bird  is  almost  wholly  a  grain  eater,  and  of  very  little  value 
in  the  destruction  of  insects,  especially  the  boll  weevil. 

It  has  been  reported  that  parishes  have  some  times 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  closing  the  season  on  game,  in 
order  to  exclude  non-residents  of  the  parishes.  Of  course, 
the  department  cannot  countenance  such  a  practice.  It 
feels  that  special  parish  close  seasons  should  be  granted 
only  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  to  determine 
the  necessity  for  closed  seasons,  and  that  wherever  pos- 
sible the  sportsmen  of  the  state  should  be  afforded  the 
privilege  of  statewide  hunting. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

The  education  of  our  people  as  to  the  value  and  extent 
of  the  natural  resources  is  another  important  branch  of 
the  labors  of  the  department  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  obligation,  much  time  and 
money  is  spent  in  preparing  bulletins  dealing  with  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  our  work  and  exhibits  which  are  shown 
at  the  parish  fairs  each  year.  A  series  of  moving  pictures 
showing  the  actual  operations  of  the  lumber,  the  shrimp, 
and  the  oyster  industries,  the  myriads  of  game  birds  which 
visit  the  state  each  winter  and  the  nesting  habits  of  vari- 
ous non-game  birds  is  used  in  giving  lectures  in  the  schools 
and  before  different  civic  bodies  in  order  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  state  as  to  what  these  resources  are  and  the 
need  of  adequately  conserving  them. 

During  the  past  year,  the  department  secured  a  number 
of  copies  of  a  textbook,  the  "Elements  of  Conservation,"  by 
Garrard  Harris,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  every  school 
in  the  state,  and  is  now  used  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  the  state  the  fundamental  principles  of  con- 
servation. The  department  plans  to  have  prepared  a  text- 
book dealing  specifically  with  the  various  phases  of  con- 
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servation  and  the  natural  resources  of  Louisiana  for  use 
in  the  schools. 

The  department  has  also  established  a  bureau  whose 
whole  attention  will  be  given  to  placing  the  department's 
work  before  the  schools  and  the  general  public,  in  order 
to  acquaint  everyone  with  the  importance  and  the  principles 
of  conservation. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

Some  changes  are  necessary  in  the  present  game,  fish, 
oyster,  shrimp,  fur,  mineral,  and  forest  laws,  and  confer- 
ences have  been  held  with  the  sportsmen,  fishermen,  trap- 
pers, oyster  men,  and  dealers  of  the  state  to  determine  just 
what  changes  are  needed.  We  have  been  able  in  this  way 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  actually  engaged  in 
these  industries,  and  to  arrive  at  what  practical  changes 
are  needed  to  improve  conditions  in  the  industries. 

The  department  will  have  ready  for  submission  to  the 
legislature  drafts  of  all  new  laws  and  amendments  that 
it  deems  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  in 
which  it  is  engaged,  basing  our  requests  for  these  needed 
revisions  on  our  practical  experiences  in  enforcing  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  protection,  conservation,  and  replenish- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  principles  of  conservation  do  not  require  a  miserly 
hoarding  of  nature's  gifts,  but  permit  of  intelligent  use  of 
them.  However,  under  the  constitution  of  the  state,  the 
department  is  charged  not  only  with  conserving  the  nat- 
ural resources,  but  with  replenishing  them.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  department  must  be  given  the  means  necessary 
to  undertake  this  immense  task.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  past  to  do  this,  and  good  results  have  been 
attained  in  restocking  the  streams  and  in  restoring  certain 
species  of  game,  and  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  bring 
back  the  timber  resources.  But  there  is  much  work  of  this 
kind  to  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done  if  funds  are  made 
available  for  the  work. 

The  administration  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  is  not  a  tax  upon  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
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state  except  those  who  enjoy  the  special  benefits  of  the 
state's  natural  resources,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  moneys 
collected,  or  an  adequate  proportion  thereof,  should  be  de- 
voted to  replenishing  that  which  is  taken. 

Two  principles  of  conservation  laid  down  by  the 
Louisiana  Conservation  Commission  in  1912  still  remain 
pertinent.    These  are: 

**1.  He  who  severs  and  profits  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state,  in  the  creation  of 
which  he  had  no  hand,  should,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon burden  of  the  expense  of  government,  borne  by 
all  alike,  bear  an  additional  burden  of  taxation,  the 
proceeds  to  go  toward  replacing  either  the  resource 
which  he  had  removed,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  toward 
renewing  one  which  by  its  nature  is  renewable. 

**2.  That  the  controlling  influences  in  human  af- 
fairs, official  and  unofficial,  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 
safety  of  government  and  society,  to  a  measurable  ex 
tent,  reverse  our  former  course  and  apparently  at  least 
build  up  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  and 
industrial  centers,  instead  of  building  up  the  cities  and 
industrial  centers  at  the  expense  of  the  country/' 

In  requiring  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  state's  resources  to  pay  a  tax,  the  depart- 
ment is  only  keeping  faith  with  the  people  of  the  state 
generally,  with  the  generations  to  come,  and  with  the 
principles  of  conservation. 

Although  the  Department  of  Conservation  receives  from 
the  legislature  the  authority  to  spend  a  certain  sum  each 
year  for  the  support  and  work  of  its  various  divisions,  it 
can  only  spend  this  allotted  amount  when  it  has  collected 
it  through  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  trapping  licenses, 
licenses  permitting  the  use  of  commercial  fish  seines,  leases 
for  the  use  of  oyster  beds  and  the  severance  tax  on  oysters 
taken  therefrom. 

Therefore,  the  administration  of  the  work  as  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  not  a  tax  upon 
anyone  in  the  state  except  those  who  enjoy  the  special 
benefits  and  privileges  of  taking  either  the  game  or  the 
fish  or  the  oysters  from  the  state. 
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In  some  cases,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fur  severance 
tax  and  the  tax  on  sand,  gravel,  and  shells,  the  department 
receives  no  part  of  the  tax  so  collected,  and  it  is  required 
at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  charged  with 
the  collection  of  these  taxes.  The  department  respectfully 
asks  that  the  legislature  give  consideration  to  allotting  an 
adequate  proportion  of  these  moneys  to  the  department. 

V.  K.  Irion,  Commissioner. 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Minerals 

H.  W.  Bell,  Director  Minerals  Division. 

Oil. 

The  year  1920  was  the  peak  of  oil  production  for  Louis- 
iana.   The  barrelage  for  the  last  six  years  follows :  . 

1920 35,649,000  barrels 

1921 27,000,000  barrels 

1922 35,452,000  barrels 

1923 25,938,000  barrels 

1924 20,194,000  barrels 

1925 20,605.000  barrels 

In  the  face  of  this  decline,  oil  prices  have  been  favorable 
since  the  slump  of  the  latter  part  of  1923,  and  considerable 
prospecting  for  new  production  has  been  undertaken,  not 
only  in  new  areas  but  in  deeper  formations  of  producing 
areas. 

The  lowest  prices  for  the  two-year  period  obtained  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  1924  and  was  from  $.75  to  $1.10. 
The  peak  for  1924  was  reached  about  March  10th  and 
ranged  from  $1.50  to  $1.85 — the  year  closed  with  $.75  to 
$1.35.  The  peak  of  1925  and  also  for  the  two-year  period 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  July  with  oil  selling  from 
$1.10  to  $2.20.  The  year  closed  with  a  range  of  $1.10  to 
$1.95.  The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  average  prices 
for  the  different  grades  and  fields.  These  averages  are 
weighted  according  to  the  time  duration  of  each  price  and 
the  assumption  is  made  that  the  barrelage  sold  under  each 
price  is  fairly  constant  per  unit  period. 

AVERAGE  OIL  PRICES,  1924-1925,  LOUISIANA   FIELDS. 

Price  Per  Barrel 

Gravity  1924  1925 

Caddo     38+  $1.56  $1.97 

Caddo    35-37.9  1.46  1.87 

Caddo     32-34.9  1.36  1.77 

Caddo     32—  1.21  1.64 

Homer 35  +  1.49  1.74 

Homer 33-34.9  1.39  1.64 

Homer 31-32.9  1.29  1.54 

Homer 31—  1.14  1.39 

Haynesville   33-1-  1.39  1.64 

Haynesville    33 —  1.29  l .54 

Bull   Bayou 38+  1.47  1.77 

Bull   Bayou 35-37.9  1.32  1.62 

Bull    Bayou 32-34.9  1.17  1.47 

Bellevue    1.42  1.74 

Crichton    1.32  1.62 

De    Soto 1.52  1.82 

Cotton  Valley .88  1.09 

Gulf  Coast  Grade   A 1.61  1.66 
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Of  the  twenty  oil  producing  states  of  the  Union,  Liouis- 
iana  ranked  seventh  for  1924  and  1925,  and  ninth  in  grand 
total  production  with  351,605,000  barrels  to  the  end  of 
1925. 

The  oil  production,  by  parishes,  for  1924  and  1925,  is 
as  follows: 

Parish                    Fielda  Included  1924  1925 

Acadia.     Evangeline- Jenninps '. . .  137,406  22S.106 

Bossier,  Bellevue,   Elm  Grove 2,018,013  1,405,700 

Claiborne,  Homer,  Haynesville 9,052,186  7,116,337 

Calcasieu,  Edgerly,  Lockport,  Vinton 2,205,693  3,061,634 

Caddo,  several  subdivisions 4.237,624  4,071.467 

De    Soto 542,669  431,445 

Red  River,  Bull  Bayou,  Crichton-Marston 806,036  936.927 

Jefferson   Davis,   Welsh 1,309  7,431 

La    Salle,    Urania 13.965 

Webster,  Cotton   Valley,  Sarepta 1,193.112  3,337,060 

20,194,048  20,605,072 

GAS  AND   CARBON    BLACK. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  gives  the  total  consumption 
of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  during  1924  as  1,141,- 
482,000,000  cubic  feet,  establishing  a  new  high  record.  Lou- 
isiana ranked  fourth  in  production  out  of  twenty-three  (23) 
gas  producing  states  and  accounted  for  14.08  per  cent  of 
the  total,  which  was  75  per  cent  of  the  leading  state,  Okla- 
homa.   The  national  figures  for  1925  are  not  yet  available. 

The  metered  gas  for  Louisiana  in  1925  was  about  three 
billion  cubic  feet  less  than  for  1924  as  shown  in  the  sum- 
mary following: 

Parish                    Fields  1924  1925 

Bossier,  Kim   Grove.   Spring   Hill 10.072,335,000  8,499,062.000 

Caddo,  Waskom,   Caddo,   Bethany 3,350,829,000  6,110,329.000 

De    Soto 1,361,569.000  1,683,830,000 

Morehouse,    Monroe 45,706,723,000  38,991.831,000 

Ouachita.     Monroe 86,297.921,000  78.739,493.000 

Red    River 336.738,000  312,473,000 

Terrebonne     595,666.000  646.765,000 

T'nion,   Monroe 3,199,959,000  7,764.889.000 

Webster,    Gleason,    Spring:    Hill,    Cotton 

Valley    8,542,784,000  13,848,538,000 

Total    159,464,524,000  156,591,210,000 

The  decrease  of  2,867,314,000  cubic  feet  in  1925  from 
1924,  the  peak  year,  was  due  principally  to  the  curtailment 
of  gas  for  carbon  black  manufacture  in  the  Monroe  field. 
While  all  production  outside  of  Monroe  increased  6,841,- 
076,000  cubic  feet,  Monroe  eased  off  9,708,390,000  cubic 
feet,  notwithstanding  an  increase  there  in  other  uses  than 
carbon  black  making. 
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A  battery  ol  absorbers  in  the  Monroe  field. 

the  containers,  which  are  filled  with  mineral  seal  oili 

f asoline  extracted  before  the  fas  is  burned  for  carbon  black  purposes. 


Here  the  natural  ras  is  forced  throuflrh 
1,  ana  the  hi|rh  ^rade 
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The  two  accompanying  tabulations  show  comparisons 
of  Louisiana's  carbon  production  with  the  whole  United 
States  and  with  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  for  late 
years,  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  percentages.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1924,  the  present  administration  of  Lou- 
isiana laid  the  plans  for  reduction  of  the  gas  "used  for  car- 
bon and  effected  the  first  reduction  on  March  1st,  1925. 
The  reductions  of  gas  for  carbon  black,  effected  by  coopera- 
tive agreements,  are  as  follows: 

March   let,  1925 reduced  from  414,000,000  cu.  ft.  daily  to  299.000,000 

Sept.    l8t,  1925 reduced  from  299,000,000  cu.  ft.  daily  to  290,000.000 

March   1st,  1926 reduced  from  290,000,000  cu.  ft.  daily  to  275,000.006 

The  275.000.000  cubic  feet  daily  will  be  effective  until  September 
l8t,    1926. 

CARBON   BLACK  PRODUCTION,  1919-1925. 

Estimate 
1919  1920  1&21  1922 

Whole  United  States. .  .52.056,941         51,321,892         59,766,315         67,795.129 

Louisiana   14.024,606         18,565,498         31,003,615         41,966,856 

All    Other    States 38,032,335         32,756,394         28,762,700         25,828,273 

Estimate 
1923  1924  1925 

Whole    United    States 138,262.648  186.872,034  175.371.000 

Louisiana   101.398,881  141,675,944  130,174.707 

All    Other    States 36.863,767  45,196,090  45.196,293 

1922  1923  1924        1925        1926 

Est.    First  2 

Months 

Per   Cent   of    United    States    Production    of 

Carbon   by   Louisiana 62.0     73.3     76.0     74.3  ? 

Plus  Plus  Plus  Minus 

Considerable 
Reduction 
Percentage  Variation   of  Louisiana  Carbon 

Production    from    Previous    Years 35.3  141.5     39.8       8.13        ? 

Minus  Plus  Plus  Assumed 
Percentage    Variation    of    All    Other    States 

from   Previous    Year 10.2     42.7     22.6       0  7 

The  increases  in  the  production  of  Caddo  and  Webster 
parishes  was  due  principally  to  completion  and  operation 
of  the  Magnolia  Gas  Company's  line  to  Port  Arthur,  Texas, 
where  the  gas  is  used  in  several  large  crude  oil  refineries. 

The  following  data  for  1924,  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  relative  to  gas  volumes  and  values  by  states 
are  instructive.  The  ten  largest  producers  are  listed  for 
comparison. 
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Oklahoma      214,452,000  7.0  13.1 

California     189,692,000  7.5  19.0 

West    Virginia 182.285,000  13.5  23.3 

Ln  uisiana     160,945,000  3.1  4.2 

Texas     107,247,000  3.8  13.9 

Ohio    47,396.000  17.6  /             51.7 

l*ennsylvania    105,863,000  23.7  42.0 

Wyomini?    46,036,000  3.7  8.4 

Arkansas     36,616.000  4.8  13.4 

Kan.sas     25,580.000  8.3 27^ 


Louisiana  which  is  fourth  in  production  of  gas  is  lowest 
of  all  the  states  in  value  at  the  well  and  at  point  of  con- 
sumption. The  large  volume  of  cheap  gas  from  the  Monroe 
field  is  the  reason  for  such  a  low  average.  Similar  figures 
for  1925  should  show  only  a  slight  increase  in  unit  values 
for  Louisiana,  perhaps  not  over  one-tenth  of  a  cent. 

During  1924,  Louisiana  produced  77.5  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  carbon  for  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
figurres  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  During  1924  and 
1925  a  large  overproduction  and  stock  of  carbon  black 
existed  due  principally  to  the  extensive  operations  in  the 
Monroe  gas  field.  The  following  table  shows  the  compara- 
tive figures. 

CARBON    BLACK    OPERATIONS    IN    MONROE    FIELD. 


IMIM     i::r..i'(»r..(i('0  i :;■;,'»<.( d  n i. ♦;::.,'.»  i »  i.n: 

11*25     ii'.".i:n;,iM;'.  :is.Hin. i:;m.it4.7mt  i.n. 
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Natural  Gasoline. 

The  recovery  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas  has  assumed 
large  proportions  in  Louisiana.  The  result  of  three  years 
operations  is  shown  below. 

Volume  Gallons 

Year                                                                  Gas  Treated  Gasoline 

11*22    54.K2.69(),000  28,361.052 

n»23    115,396.908,000  39.046.230 

11*24    154.414,534,000  47,847.216 

The  1924  gallonage  is  distributed  as  follows :  The  Mon- 
roe gas  has  no  oil  accompanying. 


C.   3    -  C    -    2 


il^i: 


Absorption    at    Monroe 84.16  53.40 

Ahsurplion    out.side    Monroe 13. 6S  16.11 

Compre.ssion  Method 1.43  IS.^0 

Combination  Method 73  11.69 


100.00  100.00 


The  marketable  gasoline  recovered  at  Monroe  for  the 
period  of  this  report  is  as  follows : 

1  •♦l^  1    25,558,74 1    gallons 

i;>2.')    21,526,574    grallons 

Oil  and  Gas  Discoveries. 

The  Cotton  Valley  oil  field  of  Webster  Parish  became 
an  active  producer  shortly  after  the  first  of  1924  and 
has  developed  to  prominence  as  shown  by  the  tabulation 
of  oil  production.  There  was  also  an  important  gas  area 
in  the  center  of  the  field,  occupying  the  highest  portions 
of  the  dome  structure.  Some  of  this  gas  was  piped  to 
Shreveport,  Minden  and  Haynesville,  but  an  enormous 
quantity  of  it  was  wasted  into  the  air  by  blowing  certain 
wells  to  obtain  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  oil.  There 
were  several  cases  where  these  "sprayers"  were  offset  by 
excellent  gushers  with  no  apparent  difference  of  elevation 
of  the  oil  sand.  Practically  all  the  operators  cooperated 
in  observing  the  rulings  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
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To  the  ri^ht  is  seen  a  battery  of  absorbers  where  gasoline  is  extracted  from  the  natural 

fas  and  on  the  left  is  tho' condenser  house  or  "still"  where  the  gas  is  cooled 

by  a  water  system  and  the  gasoline  separated  from  it. 

and  the  law  passed  by  the  1924  legislature.  It  was  nec- 
essary, however,  to  take  legal  action  against  one  concern. 
The  attempt  to  stop  this  instance  of  gas  wastage  was  un- 
successful in  the  lower  court  and  was  appealed  to  the  su- 
preme court.    The  decision  is  awaited. 

The  Waskom  gas  field,  partly  in  Caddo  parish  and  partly 
in  Harrison  county,  Texas,  was  discovered  May  13th,  1924. 
The  first  substantial  production  was  obtained  from  the 
Nacatoch  sand  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  from  900  to  1,000 
feet  below  sea  level.  This  upper  gas  was  a  thin  deposit 
underlain  by  edge  water.  A  number  of  the  wells  were 
drilled  several  feet  into  the  sand  instad  of  merely  "scratch- 
ing" it  and  best  results  were  not  obtained  on  account  of 
interference  by  water.  The  most  important  gas  sand  yet 
developed  at  Waskom  is  the  Blossom,  which  lies  at  about 
1900  feet  below  sea  level.  Gas  has  also  been  found  as  deep 
as  2800  feet. 

The  first  well  in  the  Urania  field  in  La  Salle  parish, 
was  drilled  by  the  Simms  Oil  company  in  1920  to  a  depth 
of  3,518  feet.    Showings  of  gas  were  recorded  on  the  log. 
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In  1924  the  Urania  Petroleum  company  found  oil,  but  the 
first  wells  were  probably  not  properly  finished  and  did  not 
show  to  best  advantage.  In  1925  more  successful  wells 
added  impetus  to  development  and  some  fair  wells  were 
completed  before  the  end  of  1925.  The  present  production 
is  from  between  1500  and  1600  feet  deep  out  of  the  lowest 
Claiborne  sand,  known  as  Cane  River.  The  full  possibility 
of  the  present  producing  horizon  has  not  yet  been  revealed 
(February  1,  1926). 

In  the  Pine  Island  section  of  the  Caddo  field,  where  the 
Nacatoch  sand  had  yielded  gas  and  the  "Chalk,"  Woodbine 
and  upper  Glen  Rose  had  yielded  oil,  a  deeper  test  by  the 
Dixie  Oil  company  to  3600  feet  developed  about  a  50  million 
foot  gasser.  The  gas  is  rich  in  naptha  and  gasoline.  This 
unexpected  gasser  with  its  1600  pound  rock  pressure  was 
nearly  lost  as  adequate  preparations  for  straight  gas  were 
not  made  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions. 
The  well  was  saved  from  cratering  by  the  strenuous  and 
well  directed  efforts  of  the  Dixie  Oil  company.  A  new  oil 
was  later  discovered  at  3700  feet  by  the  same  concern  in 
the  same  area.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  is  as  yet 
uncertain  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  this  or 
deeper  oil  production  will  be  obtained  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

The  Palmer  Corporation  made  a  deep  test  on  the  appar- 
ent summit  of  the  Cotton  Valley  structure.  The  Woodbine 
formation  was  found  at  about  3201  to  3304  feet.  It  showed 
sand  carrying  apparently  nothing  but  salt  water.  A  de- 
posit of  gas  with  a  little  oil  showing  was  encountered  at 
4298  feet.  The  well  to  date  (February  1,  1926)  has  been 
deepened  several  hundred  feet  with  only  a  small  increase 
in  gas  up  to  about  8,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  idea  of  shoot- 
ing the  hard  lime  formation  is  being  considered. 
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Plant  of  the  Brown   Paper  Mill  at   West  Monroe,  usinf  natural  fas  for  fuel. 

Oil  and  Gas  Tests  and  Development. 

Under  the  stimulation  of  fair  prices  and  other  economic 
conditions  the  drilling  in  proven  and  "wild  cat"  areas  was 
continued  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  following  tabulations 
indicate  the  degree  of  such  work.  With  plenty  of  gas 
production  developed,  practically  all  of  the  "tests"  were 
drilled  with  the  hope  of  finding  oil.  The  total  number  of 
permits  issued  for  wells  during  the  last  four  years  for  such 
work  as  drilling,  deepening,  abandoning,*  perforating,  side 
tracking,  temporary  abandoning,  working  over  and  plug- 
ging back,  m  shown  below. 

Total 
W^ell 
Permits 
Year  Issued 

1922 1,568 

1023  1.228 

1924  1.207 

1925  1,258 

The  detail  of  these  by  parish  and  class  for  1924  and 
1925  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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STATE   OF    LOUISIANA 
DEPARTMENT   OF    CONSERVATION 

ANNUAI.    REPORT    OF    MINERALS    DIVISION 

SHOWING 

BY   PARISHES   NUMbER  OF  PERMITS   ISSUED   DURING 

YEAR   1925 


c  %t       >  ^*^  ^ 

5:  C!  *-      r^  O  3  "r 

c!  u       a:£5a:5  2r:4:.2  o 

Acadia    13         3         8         1         2  2         0  0  29 

Ascension    1         0         0         0         0  0         0  0  1 

IMenvillo    3         0         4         0         0  0         0  0  7 

Bossier   96       10       32          2          1  0         0  0  141 

Caddo    60       22      163       57          1  0         0  0  303 

Calcasieu 41       26         9         1         6  3         1  1  8S 

Caldwell     1         0         0         0         0  0         0  0  1 

l^ameron     10         0         4         0         0  0         0  6  20 

Claiborne: 

Haynesville  Field.  1          1       77         0         0  0         0  0  79 

H()mf>r    Field 2          2       21          1          0  0         0  0  26 

Wildcat    Field 12         0       10         0         0  0         0  0  22 

De   Soto 53       35          00000  43 

Evangeline    8         0         1         0         0  0         0  0  9 

Grant    2         0          1          0         0  0         0  0  3 

Jefferson    Davis..  20000000  2 

La    Salle 7         12         0         0  0         0  0  10 

Lincoln     2         0         4         0         0  0         0  0  6 

Morehouse     I'S          Z         1          0         0  0         0  0  32 

Ouachita    87          2          2         0          1  0         0  1  93 

Plaquemine     1          0          0         0         0  0         0  0  1 

Red  River 2          2       61          1          0  0         0  0  66 

Sabine     5         0         5         0         0  0         0  0  10 

St.    Marv 1          0          0          0          0  0          0  0  1 

St.     Martin 3         0          000000  3 

St.   Landry <•  10         10         0  0         0  0  2 

Terrebonne   1          1          0         0         0  0         0  0  2 

Union      32          0       17          0          0  0         0  2 

VeinnMon     1          (»          0          0          0  0          0  0 

AVebj-'ter    lLM<          5        10          10  0          0  3 

West    Carroll 20100000 

Winn     1          0          0          0          0  0          0  0 

Wi\^t    Feliciana...  2          0          10         0  0         0  0 


Tntnl    f.62        M      470        64        11  5  1        13 

drind  total  for  year  1H24 
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STATE   OF    LOUISIANA 
DEPARTMENT   OF   CONSERVATION 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    MINERALS    DIVISION 

SHOWING 

BY   PARISHES   NUMBER  OF  PERMITS   ISSUED   DURING 

19  2  4 


c          c        d          §          o        O 
_{m 


Acadia    21  7  4  0  3  0  3  38 

Avoyelles 1  0  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Assumption     1  0  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Ascension    1  0  2  0  0  0  0  3 

Bienville    3  0  2  0  0  0  0  5 

Beauregard 0  1  0  1  0  0  0  2 

Bossier 51  1  41  1  0  0  0  94 

Catahoula   2  0  0  0  0  0  0  2 

Calcasieu   84  19  53  0  3  0  14  173 

Caddo    130  11  123  27  0  2  1  294 

Cameron    10  0  6  0  0  0  0  16 

Caldwell 3  0  0  0  0  0  0  3 

Claiborne     13  17  66  1  0  2  0  99 

De  Soto 11  0  34  0  0  0  0  45 

Evangeline    3  0  2  0  0  0  0  5 

East   Baton    Rouge 1000000  1 

Grant    2  0  1  0  0  1  0  4 

Iberia    4  0  1  0  0  0  0  5 

Jackson    1  0  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Jefferson    Davis 20  0  10  0  0  0  1  31 

La    Salle 48  0  9  0  0  3  0  60 

Lincoln 3  0  4  0  0  0  0  7 

La    Fourche 1000000  1 

Morehouse     7  0  1  0  0  0  0  8 

Natchitoches    2  0  2  0  0  0  0  4 

Ouachita    18  0  1  0  0  0  0  19 

Red  River 5  0  98  0  0  0  0  103 

Rapides    2  0  0  0  0  0  0  2 

Sabine    4  0  6  0  0  0  0  10 

St.   Mary 5  0  2  0  0  0  0  7 

St.    Martin 3  0  3  0  0  0  0  6 

St.   Landry 1000000  1 

Terrebonne  0  1  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Union    18  0  7  0  0  1  0  26 

Vermilion    1  0  2  0  0  0  0  3 

Webster 148  2  22  0  0  0  0  172 

Winn     3  0  2  0  0  0  0  5 

Total     631  59  504  30  6  9  19  1,258 

Grand  total  for  year 1,25S 
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Miscellaneous  Minerals. 

Louisiana  ceased  to  be  a  sulphur  producing  state,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  at  the  end  of  1924.  The  Union  Sulphur 
company  had  produced  almost  nine  and  one-half  million 
tons  of  sulphur  from  their  salt  dome  in  Calcasieu  parish, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Year  Tons  Year  Tons 

1894    5  1911    204,220 

1895    500  1912    786,605 

1896  1,683  1913  478,565 

1897  1,145  1914  374,470 

1898  1,385  1915  379,885 

1899  None  1916  383,065 

1900    172  1917    595,130 

1901    294  1918    918,700 

1902    4,814  1919    526,250 

1903    23,702  1920    37^635 

1904    80,142  1921    795,980 

1905    218,950  1922    1,146,860 

1906    288,560  1923    768,315 

1907    185,772  1924    329^230 


190S  362,896 

1909  270,725      Total 9,412,165 

1910  246,510 

This  valual)le  deposit  of  almost  pure  sulphur  became 
commercially  exhausted  after  producing  almost  continu- 
ously for  thii-ty  years.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  other  impor- 
t:iiit  Jci^osits  of  sulpiuir  may  be  discovered.  Practically 
all  of  the  s:iH  domes  of  the  Gulf  Coast  region  of  Louisiana 
aiitl  T(  xas  contain  some  free  sulphur  but  only  a  few  of 
tlio^c  tc-tc  1  ha\e  shown  conimei'cial  quantities.  It  occurs 
in  cavities  in  thi^  ca])  rock  alone:  the  contact  of  the  lim.e- 
sinn"  ahovc  ;in(l  the  anhx'drite  l:elo\v. 

LoiMsiana  lias  U)V  nuiny  x'cai's  been  one  of  the  leading 
s:ih  pi'n.hu-ci-s.  Sah  dninc  structui-es  in  both  north  and 
-M'lt'i  f.n'ii<!a.)i;«.  !ia\-c  \ic]  U  d  h'lt  pi'esent  operations  are 
■  .':;'ia  i  'M  ir,:!!n<j-  i\vv  <:\h  aloiiir  tlie  Gulf  coast.  There 
:<  ;  ■:  ah-  (>>'  itir\'Kin-t il,K.  sM])ply.  The  most  important 
-■  ■    t  -  a!-'-  a'    A\rr\,  \\'rf;:<  ar.'i  Jcffci'son  Islands. 
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Transformers  of  the  Sterlinirton  plant  of  the  Southern  Power  and  Light  Company. 

The  salt  production  for  the  past  four  years  is  shown 
below. 

Year  Tons 

1922 435,621 

1923 363,026 

1924 400,586 

1925 500,378 

There  is  an  immense  deposit  of  limestone  of  good  qual- 
ity in  Winn  Parish.  Wells  drilled  several  hundred  feet  or 
deeper  record  marble  for  a  considerable  thickness.  Such  a 
deposit  has  promise  for  uses  such  as  cement,  lime,  fertilizer. 
and  crushed  and  ornamental  stone.  Very  little  use  has 
thus  far  been  made  of  the  raw  material  available.  It  seems 
likely  that  in  the  near  future  gas  will  he  pii)e(l  to  this  de- 
posit near  Winnfield  for  the  pur])()se  of  making  commercial 
lime  and  cement  on  a  large  scale. 

The  sand  and  gravel  (le])osits  (jf  Louisiana  add  no  small 
amount  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state.  These  mater- 
ials are  used  prinei])ally  in  road  work  and  huilding  con- 
struction. 

A  considerable  amount  of  lignite  is  axailable  at  tin- 
surface  but  as  yet  econoniii'  conditions  have  not  wai-ranie' 
its  utilization. 
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CONSERVATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important 
happenings  relative  to  the  work  of  the  division  of  Minerals. 

During  the  first  half  of  1924  the  work  of  eliminating 
fraud  in  the  metering  of  gas  in  the  Monroe  field  and  of 
repairing  faulty  wells  was  continued  from  the  last  half  of 
1923.  In  fact  the  repair  of  faulty  wells  has  obtained 
throughout  1924  and  1925  as  the  wells  were  shown  to  need 
attention.  Most  of  the  first  wells  in  the  field  were  cased 
and  cemented  very  poorly.  Even  some  of  the  wells  that 
are  drilled  and  equipped  according  to  the  latest  standards, 
in  high-pressure  gas  areas,  may  spring  leaks,  as  high- 
pressure  gas  is  difficult  to  hold. 

During  1923  the  production  of  gas  at  Monroe  reached 
a  peak  of  probably  near  500,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day, 
most  of  which  was  used  for  carbon  black  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  not  registered  on  the  meters  of  cer- 
tain companies. 

During  1924  the  commissioner  of  conservation  asked 
the  carbon  operators  for  a  reduction  in  gas  used  for  carbon. 
Three  separate  reductions  were  agreed  on  at  two  different 
times,  resulting  in  total  amounts  of  gas  to  be  used  for  car- 
bon as  follows: 

^raroh   1st   to  August   31st,    1925 299,000,000  cu.  ft.  per  day 

September    1st    to    Kel>ruary    2>th,    1926 290,000.000  cu.  ft.  per  day 

March    1st   to   August   31st,    1926 275.000,000  cu.  ft.  per  day 

The  department  first  proposed  that  the  total  allotted  gas 
be  proportioned  to  the  carbon  companies  on  the  basis  of 
the  channel  or  collecting  areas  of  their  factories.  An  op- 
erators' committee  met,  however,  and  agreed  on  their  own 
basis  of  apportionment. 

Following  the  ascertainment  of  the  bad  conditions  that 
had  existed  in  the  Monroe  gas  field,  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  assisted  in  framing  legislation 
which  resulted  in  Act  252  of  1924.  This  Act  is  a  distinct 
advance  over  the  previous  laws  pertaining  to  the  conser- 
vation of  gas. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  since  the  end  of  1923,  the  Mon- 
roe field  has  received  more  scrutiny  and  needed  attention 
than  any  gas  field  in  existence.  The  local  conditions  made 
such  important  and  necessary. 
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The  director  prepared  Bulletin  No.  12,  "The  Monroe 
Gas  Field"  as  a  supplementary  report  to  Bulletin  No.  9  and 
"Preliminary  Report  on  Proposed  Gas  Pipe  Line  from  the 
Monroe  Gas  Fields  to  New  Orleans."  The  publication  was 
completed  in  January,  1926.  It  brings  up  to  date  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  phases  of  gas  utility  and  conservation 
in  that  field. 

The  division  of  minerals  issued  orders,  from  time  to 
time,  covering  requirements  of  casing  lengths  and  weights 
and  amounts  of  cement  to  be  placed  behind  casings  for  va- 
rious fields  and  depths  of  production.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  high  pressure  gas  areas  in  order  to  minimize 
gas  wastage  and  water  infiltration.  These  casing  pro- 
grams are  designed  with  the  idea  of  securing  adequate 
protection  at  a  minimum  expense.  The  requirements  for 
any  particular  field  are  graded  downward  a  sthe  pressure 
decreases. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  excellent  cooperation 
has  been  accorded  this  department  by  the  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tors during  1924  and  1925.  There  were  only  five  cases 
of  non-compliance  that  had  to  be  taken  to  court.  Convic- 
tions were  secured  against  two  carbon  companies  for  over- 
pulling  gas  wells  and  a  third  similar  case  has  not  been  tried. 
A  "casing  puller"  refused  to  adhere  to  requirements  and 
was  put  under  bond  with  trial  pending. 

The  Cotton  Valley  field  was  the  source  of  considerable 
trouble  due  to  it  being  a  combination  oil  and  gas  producer 
from  the  same  sand.  Gas  alone  occupied  the  central  and 
highest  portion  of  the  dome  structure,  around  the  flanks 
of  which  was  a  ring  of  oil  production  which  was  in  turn 
surrounded  by  salt  water  (edge  water)  where  the  sand 
dropped  off  to  lower  elevations.  Due  to  the  comparatively 
low  dip  of  the  sand  the  contacts  of  these  fluids  were  not 
clean  cut ;  that  is,  a  small  amount  of  oil  was  present  for  a 
certain  distance  along  the  b6ttom  of  the  sand  where  it  was 
practically  all  gas.  In  some  instances  the  same  elevation 
on  the  sand  brought  vastly  different  results  in  offset  wells, 
due  to  a  sudden  change  of  texture  of  the  sand.  A  case  of 
this  nature  was  taken  to  court  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
useless  wastage  of  millions  of  feet  of  gas  to  obtain  a  barrel 
of  oil.    The  loss  was  not  only  the  value  of  the  gas  as  a  fuel 
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but  its  value  to  bring  oil  from  the  sand  into  the  wells  by- 
its  expansive  power  when  properly  regulated.  The  blowing 
of  gas  from  a  gas  area  that  was  adjacent  to  and  connected 
with  an  oil  area,  depleted  the  gas  content  of  the  oil  and 
therefore  decreased  the  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  from  the 
field.  The  idea  of  blowing  gas  with  the  hope  that  oil  would 
flow  in  as  the  gas  exhausted  was  not  proven  correct.  The 
migration  of  liquids  underground  is  usually  very  slow  and 
the  wetting  of  dry  sand  with  the  oil  would  entail  an  enor- 
mous wastage,  as  there  is  only  a  certain  percentage  that 
can  be  recovered,  usually  not  over  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  oil. 

The  department  had  secured  the  passage  of  Act  253  of 
1924,  the  last  paragraph  of  which  reads: 

"Wells  producing  both  oil  and  gas  shall  not  waste  or 
blow  into  the  air  an  amount  of  gas  of  more  value  at  three 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  than  the  market  value  of  the 
oil  recovered.  The  Commissioner  of  Conservation  shall 
allow  a  reasonable  time  to  determine  the  status  of  any 
well."  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  state 
has  defined  the  difference  between  an  oil  and  gas  well  and 
this  start  augurs  well  for  the  reasonable  conservation  of 
gas  in  Louisiana. 

Referring  to  the  case  at  Cotton  Valley,  the  department 
warned  the  company  but  the  desired  action  was  not  taken. 
The  department  then  closed  in  the  two  wells.  The  com- 
pany secured  a  temporary  injunction  against  the  depart- 
ment's interference.  The  court  allowed  the  wells  to  blow 
again.  The  department  then  secured  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion stopping  the  company  from  blowing  the  wells,  which 
was  dissolved  by  the  court.  The  department  appealed  the 
case  to  the  supreme  court  where  it  remains  undecided  at 
the  time  this  report  was  prepared. 

Due  to  the  unusually  dry  season  of  1924-1925,  the 
waste  fluid  from  the  oil  wells  of  the  Homer,  Haynesville 
and  Cotton  Valley  fields  polluted  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  low  water  of  Dorcheat  Bayou.  A  large  quantity  of  fish 
died  in  that  stream  and  its  tributaries  during  that  period. 
As  fish  were  also  dying  in  other  bodies  of  water  of  the  State 
due  to  the  drouth,  where  oil  or  salt  water  was  not  present, 
the  real  cause  of  the  fish  mortality  was,  in  general,  sub- 
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ject  to  doubt.  It  was  known,  however,  that  the  salt  -was 
and  had  been  too  strong  for  fish  life  in  Flat  Lick  Creek, 
which  drained  the  Homer  field. 

Act  133  of  1924  vested  in  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion the  power  to  stop  any  pollution  that  killed  the  fish 
life.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  local  farmers, 
sportsmen  and  members  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Leagrue, 
favored  forcing  the  oil  companies  to  impound  the  salt 
water.  The  operators'  organization,  the  Mid-Continent  Oil 
and  Gas  association,  opposed  impounding  on  the  grounds 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  cause  and  on  account  of  the  large 
expense  compared  to  the  possible  net  returns  of  the  oil  op- 
erators, especially  of  Cotton  Valley,  the  newest  field. 

Upon  request,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  sent  a  fish 
pathologist  to  make  a  report  on  conditions  but  before  his 
arrival  heavy  rains  had  changed  conditions  and  his  pre- 
liminary report  was  necessarily  based  mostly  on  hearsay. 
The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  now  conducting  suitable  tests 
at  the  biological  station  at  Fairport,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  points  invovled  in  the  Dorcheat  con- 
troversy. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  conditions  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  salt  water  was  probably  not  the 
sole  cause  of  killing  fish,  in  conjunction  with  the  lack  of 
oxygen  due  to  low  stage.  Some  accused  tretolite,  a  chemi- 
cal used  to  break  up  the  emulsion  into  oil  and  water,  as 
the  harmful  element.  There  was  good  evidence  that  a  red- 
dish precipitate,  seen  in  the  water,  got  on  the  gills  of  the 
fish  and  caused  sickness  or  death.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
proven  by  catching  morbid  fish,  removing  the  substance 
and  seeing  them  return  to  increased  vigor  in  the  water. 

The  operators  committee  have  already  experimented 
with  means  of  neutralizing  and  settling  the  tretolite  and 
precipitate.  Plants  are  being  erected  for  that  purpose  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  problem  is  now  solved. 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  waste  from  pulp  and 
paper  mills  has  arisen  and  some  investigation  was  made. 
The  problem  is  still  under  advisement. 

The  clay  resources  of  the  state  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  With  cheap  gas  fuel  in  the  northern  and  cheap 
Mexican  oil  and  tide  water  facilities  in  the  southern  portion 
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One  of  the  two  15,000  K.  W.  turbo-generator  sets  of  the  Southern  Power  and  Light  Company, 

at  Sterlmgton. 

of  the  state,  an  opportunity  exists  to  commercialize  any 
good  clay  deposits.  It  is  already  known  that  some  clays  of 
fair  quality  occur  in  the  state.  It  was  seen  that  a  survey 
of  our  clay  resources  shoul  dbe  made  and  a  plan  was  ac- 
cordingly devised. 

In  June,  1925,  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and 
the  President  of  the  State  University  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment whereby  a  cooperative  clay  survey  and  university 
course  in  ceramics  and  ceramic  engineering  could  be  estab- 
lished. After  several  attempts  to  secure  a  desirable  ceram- 
ist, the  work  was  begun  early  in  January,  1926.  The  clay 
survey  will  be  conducted  with  as  much  secrecy  as  practic- 
able with  the  idea  of  giving  the  results  to  everyone  at  the 
same  time.  With  this  survey  as  a  start  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ceramics,  the  profitable  utilization  of  clays  should 
become  an  important  industry  in  the  future. 

Legislation  and  Regulations. 

Since  the  1924  session  of  the  State  Legislature  the  laws 
relating  to  oil  and  gas  have  been  much  improved.  The 
following  four  Acts  were  passed  in  that  year.  Act  133 
protects  the  fish  life  of  natural  waterways  from  deleterient 
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and  polluting  substances  and  vests  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation with  enforcement.  Act  134  requires  the  approval 
of  the  attorney  general  and  the  governor  before  the  com- 
missioner of  conservation  can  issue  permits  and  make  con- 
tracts for  the  severing  of  mineral  resources.  Act  252 — 
This  measure  revamps  considerably  the  gas  and  carbon 
black  legislation.  Although  the  bill  fell  below  the  depart- 
ment's hopes,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  decided  advance 
in  that  line.  It  included  a  number  of  important  rules  that 
had  been  promulgated  by  the  commissioner  early  in  1921 
and  also  incorporated  some  new  ideas  in  gas  legislation. 
Under  these  provisions  the  taking  of  gas  without  correct 
metering  is  practically  impossible.  Act  253 — A  summary 
of  mineral  rules  of  the  department  with  the  addition  of 
cementing  requirements  for  wells  and  limiting  the  quantity 
of  gas  that  can  be  blown  into  the  air  to  secure  oil  produc- 
tion, as  explained  under  "Conservation  Activities." 

The  present  laws  relating  to  minerals  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently perfected  to  obtain  the  needed  results  in  all 
cases. 

Act  253  of  1924  carries  no  penalties  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  reinforced  with  penalty  provisions  about  on  a  parity 
with  Act  252  of  1924. 

The  nature  of  the  oil  and  gas  business  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  some  provisions  that  may  appear  unneces- 
sary to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  For  instance, 
cases  have  occurred  where  operators  have  left  wells  in  bad 
condition  and  hastily  left  the  state  before  action  could  be 
taken  to  force  them  to  condition  the  well.  Even  if  they 
could  be  brought  back  it  is  a  source  of  inefficiency  and 
danger  to  have  the  drilling  rig  moved  away  before  the 
required  precautions  are  taken.  An  inspector  may  find 
an  outfit  in  process  of  moving  illegally,  but  before  an  in- 
junction can  be  secured  from  a  court,  the  material  is  gone 
and  the  culprit  is  out  of  reach.  The  department,  there- 
fore, rsks  for  some  extra  protection  in  this  connection  if 
such  is  possible  to  be  had. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  expand  the  provisions  of  Act  250 
of  1920  to  include  authority  for  the  Department  to  take 
over  if  necessary,  any  well  in  bad  condition,  whether  wild 
or  not,  and  repair  same,  recovering  cost  by  a  lien  on  the 
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property.     In  this  respect  Act  250  was  attacked   on  the 
ground  that  the  title  was  not  sufficiently  broad. 

In  order  to  safeguard  against  defaults  in  conditioning 
wells,  it  appears  very  feasible  to  require  a  substantial  bond 
to  be  put  up  before  drilling  or  abandonment  operations 
are  begun.  Provision  should  also  he  made  that  the  present 
owner  is  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  a  well. 

The  law  should  be  more  explicit  that  the  work  of  aban- 
donment of  wells,  or  other  operations  that  the  depart meni 
desires  to  witness,  can  not  be  done  without  an  inspector 
being  present  or  a  release  granted  by  the  proper  officer 
to  proceed  without  inspection. 

In  the  event  that  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  de* 
cides  against  this  department  in  the  gas  wastage  case  of 
Cotton  Valley  (described  under  "Cunservation  Activities"), 
it  will  be  very  desirable  to  make  Act  253  of  1924  unassail- 
able if  possible. 

The  policy  of  the  department  nf  conservation  has  been 
to  grant  no  permits  for  burning  gas  into  carbon  black 
except  at  Monroe  or  except  when  casing-head  (gas  pro- 
duced incidental  to  the  production  of  oil)  gas  or  gas  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  is  u.sed  for  that  purpose.  The 
above  statement  is  qualified  with  respect  to  Monroe,  for 
since  March,  1924,  no  new  permits  have  been  issued  for 
that  field,  but  permits  for  that  fii^ld  have  been  refused. 
There  was  a  case  pending  in  the  U,  S.  district  court  at  New 
Orleans  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  enjoin  the  corn* 
missioner  from  interfering  in  the  erection  of  a  carbon  plant 
at  Monroe  and  also  sued  for  the  issimiiee  of  a  permit  to 
burn  gas  into  carbon.  Three  Federal  judges  sitting  en 
banc,  decided  against  the  plaintift^  and  in  favor  of  the  de- 
partment. This  and  the  curtailment  agreements  with  the 
carbon  interests  shows  that  the  department  has  been  very 
desirous  of  limiting  the  carbon  iiirjustry  to  a  minimum  in 
order  to  secure  a  more  efficient  use  for  a  wasting  and  non- 
replenishable  natural  resource.  Tlu^  efneieney  of  the  aver- 
age present  carbon  black  burniin^^  operation  is  not  over 
one-fifth  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ;n't?rage  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial use.  The  real  efficiency  uf  rarhoti  burning:  is  les> 
than  two  per  cent  when  properl  ybased  on  heat  units. 
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Sand  Oil  Well  at  2,09S  feet  in  the  Homer  Field,  Claiborne  Parish, 
flowing  30,000  barrels  a  day. 
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If  history  repeats  itself  or  events  take  a  logical  turn,  the 
carbon  industry  will  eventually  be  forced  from  the  Monroe 
field  by  economic  conditions,  as  was  the  case  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania  and  some  other  states.  This  condi- 
tion may  not  obtain  for  Monroe,  however,  until  the  field  is 
too  far  along  toward  exhaustion  to  warrant  full  develop- 
ment of  pipe  lines,  electric  lines  and  local  efficient  in- 
dustries. 

Excellent  uses  for  Monroe  gas  are  now  developed  and 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  field  can  no  longer  be  considered 
isolated.  This  high-pressure  gas  should  not  be  made  into 
carbon  black,  unless  an  efficiency  of  operation  is.  achieved 
that  is  on  a  parity  with  other  uses.  Carbon  black  should  be 
made  from  low-pressure  gas  or  gas  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  Therefore  unless  carbon  making  attains  a 
certain  standard  of  efficiency  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  high-pressure  gas.  The  Monroe  field  is  the  only  one 
making  carbon  at  present.  No  doubt  at  least  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  units  there  have  paid  for  themselves  several 
times  over. 

When  a  plant,  using  high-pressure  gas,  has  amortized 
itself  and  has  made  a  certain  liberal  profit,  it  should  now' 
or  in  the  near  future  be  denied  the  right  to  use  any  but 
low  pressure  gas  or  gas  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 
This  would  be  a  real  conservation  measure.  The  gas  re-! 
source  must  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible  because  it 
will  not  be  available  indefinitely.  For  a  detailed  report 
of  the  Monroe  gas  field  see  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  distributed  from  the  office  of  the 
Minerals  division  at  Shreveport. 

Publications  Dealing  With  Louisiana  Minera!s. 

There  has  unfortunately  been  a  lack  of  general  informa- 
tion available  to  the  public  relative  to  the  mineral  resources, 
particularly  those  of  oil  and  gas,  in  the  state.  The  geologi- 
cal survey  conducted  by  G.  D.  Harris  and  assisted  in  part 
by  A.  C.  Veatch  was  discontinued  in  1910  for  lack  of  funds 
and  since  that  time  no  consistent  policy  for  furnishing  in- 
formation on  our  mineral  resources  has  been  pursued. 

Beginning  in  1898,  Harris  and  Veatch  began  field  work 
in  the  Northern  parishes  of  the  state  and  the  work  was 
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thereafter  prosecuted  in  different  parts  of  the  state  at  in- 
tervals. Reports  were  made  from  the  assembled  data  in 
several  different  publications,  all  of  which  are  long  since 
out  of  print. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Harris'  remarks  in  part  V,  "Geology  and  Ag- 
riculture," State  of  Louisiana  publication,  1899,  are  inter- 
esting. "The  prosecution  of  a  well  organized  Geological 
Survey  demands  an  expenditure  of  funds  far  in  excess  of 
those  now  at  our  command."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
much  of  the  early  work  was  done  voluntarily  and  a  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  those  men  who  labored  without  remun- 
eration in  a  great  scientific  cause. 

The  state  as  a  whole  is  badly  in  need  of  a  continuance 
of  Topographic  mapping  and  Economic  Geologic  research 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  proper  legislation  may  be  enacted 
to  financially  provide  for  furtherance  of  this  work. 

The  following  publications  on  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  State,  in  addition  to  the  state  report  by  Harris,  are: 

Professional  Paper  No.  46,  Unitod  States  CTeologieal 
Survey,  1906,  by  A.  C.  Veatch,  **'Geology  and  Under- 
ground Water  Resources  of  Xorthem  Louisiana  and 
Sou  hem  Arkansas.'' 

Bulletin  No.  7,  Geological  Survey  of  Louisiana, 
1907.    G.  D.  Harris,  **Rock  Salt  in  Louisiana." 

Bulletin  No.  429,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
1910,  by  G.  D.  Harris,  ^*Oil  and  Gas  in  Louisiana, 
With  a  Brief  Summary  of  Their  Occurrence  in  Adja- 
cent States/' 

Bulletin  No.  629,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
1916,  by  G.  C.  Matson,  '^The  Caddo  Oil  and  Gas  Field, 
Louisiana  and  Texas." 

Bulletin  No.  661 -C,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, 1917,  by  G.  C.  Matson  and  0.  B.  Hopkins,  *'The 
De  Soto- Red  River  Oil  and   Gas  Fields,  Louisiana." 

These  practically  complete  a  list  of  publications  imme- 
diately before  and  since  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Since 
1917,  the  follovsring  have  been  published. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  Department  of  Conservation,  March, 
1921,  by  Robert  Glenk,  B.  S.,  Ph.D.,  '*  Louisiana  Lig- 
nites."' 

Bulletin  No.  9,  Department  of  Conservation,  July, 
1921,   by   H.   W.   Bell   and   R.   A.    Catell,   Petroleum 
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Engineers,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  "The  Mon- 
roe Gas  Field.' 

Bulletin  No.  11,  Department  of  Conservation,  Jan- 
uary, 1922,  by  W.  W.  Scott,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department,  and  Ben  K.  Stroud, 
**The  Haynesville  Oil  Field,  Claiborne  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana/^ 

A  report  to  Governor  John  ^I.  Parker,  *' Preliminary 
Report  on  Proposed  Gas  Pipe  Li^e  from  the  Monroe 
Gas  Fields  to  New  Orleans,'*  by  Ben  K.  Stroud,  super- 
visor of  ^Minerals  Division,  and  Frank  T.  Payne,  engi- 
neer with  the  Department,  April,  1922. 

Department  of  Conservation,  Technical  Paper  No. 
1,  *' Mud-Laden  Fluids  and  Tables  on  Specific  Gravi- 
ties and  Collapsino^  Pressures,''  by  Ben  K.  Stroud,  su- 
pervisor of  Minerals   Division,  March,  1922. 

Bulletin  No.  12,  Department  of  Conservation,  Jan- 
uarv,  1926,  bv  11.  W.  Bell,  director  of  Minerals  Division, 
^•The  Moinw  Gas  Field." 

Sub-surface  contour  maps  of  most  of  the  important  oil 
and  gas  fields  have  been  prepared.  State  Highway  Com- 
mission maps  of  practically  every  parish  are  available  at 
the  Shreveport  office  and  sell  at  cost. 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Oysters 

Frank  T.  Payne,  Engineer  and  Director. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  oyster  industry  has 
shown  substantial  development  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  oyster  resources  of  Louisiana  are  recognized  to  be 
among  its  most  valuable  natural  assets  and  offer  the  great- 
est possibilities  for  development  and  permanent  revenue. 
The  proper  administration  of  the  oyster  laws  has  been  one 
of  our  greatest  problems,  but  this  industry  is  now  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  and  stable  basis  that  will  insure  increased 
production  each  succeeding  year. 

The  department  believes  that  the  only  system  of  admin- 
istration for  the  effective  upbuilding  of  the  oyster  resources 
is  the  leasing  system  whereby  oyster  bottoms  can  be  leased 
for  a  nominal  amount  and  oysters  cultivated  thereon  the 
same  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  cultivate  any  other  wild 
thing  to  secure  the  best  results.  Oysters  taken  from  the 
natural  reefs,  while  wholesome  and  palatable,  do  not  grow 
to  the  state  of  perfection  and  do  not  bring  a  price  on  the 
market  equal  to  the  cultivated  oyster.  Therefore,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  urge  the  leasing  of 
bottoms  and  proper  cultivation.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
is  most  apparent  in  the  increased  yearly  output. 

Figures  compiled  from  our  records  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted : 

Receipts. 

1924  $66,185.60 

1925  55,631.62 

Oyster  Crop. 

1924  2,533,718  bushels 

1925  2,187,670  bushels 
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Acreage  Under  Lease. 

The  following  acreage  is  now  under  lease: 

Average 

No.  of  No.  of       Acreage 

Parish  Leases  Acres     per  Lease 

St.    Bernard 78  3,673.76  47.12 

Plaquemine   338  2,139.10  6.31 

Jefferson    35  427.00  12.20 

Lafourche    137  1,505.90  10.99 

Terrebonne    1,089         10,828.80  9.94 

Iberia   8  825.00         103.13 

Vermilion   18  697.00  38.72 

Cameron    10  108.00  10.80 

Total 1,713        20,204.56        239.21 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  of  this  division  are. derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 

1.  Lease  of  Water  Bottoms. 

2.  Privilege  Tax. 

3.  Tonnage  License. 

4.  Canning  Factories. 

5.  Resale  and  Shipping. 

6.  Registration  Fees. 

7^     Dredge  or   Scraper  License. 

Leases. 

Water  bottoms  are  leased  on  application  to  the  depart- 
ment. These  applications  are  recorded  and  handed  to  the 
surveyor  who  makes  surveys  and  establishes  the  boundaries 
thereof  by  setting  stakes  with  the  name  of  the  lessee  there- 
on. A  lease  and  map  of  survey  are  made  in  duplicate  predi- 
cated on  the  survey,  the  original  being  filed  in  the  office 
with  a  serial  number  and  a  duplicate  furnished  the  lessee. 
Leases  are  made  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  or  so  long  as 
the  rental  is  paid  in  advance. 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1924 , .  .$25,165.30 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1925 22,290.04 

Privilege  Tax. 

A  privilege  tax  is  collected  on  every  barrel  of  oysters 
(3.72  cubic  feet  to  a  parrel)  taken  from  the  waters  of  the 
state,  both  private  bedding    grounds    and    natural    reefs. 
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Three  cents  (3c)  from  the  natural  reefs  and  two  and  one- 
half  cents  (2V^c)  from  private  bedding  grounds. 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1924 $21,122.65 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1925 18,230.58 

Tonnage  Licenses. 

License  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  or  fraction  of  a  ton  is 
levied  on  each  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  the  industry  of 
one  ton  or  more  capacity,  twenty  barrels  of  oysters  to  be 
considered  a  ton.  All  boats  must  be  registered  and  given 
Si  number  by  the  department ;  this  number  to  be  printed  on 
the  bow  and  displayed  in  the  sail  of  the  boat.  License  must 
be  paid  before  a  boat  can  operate. 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1924 $4,243.65 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1925 1,613.00 

Canning  Factories. 

All  factories  canning  oysters  in  the  state  must  pay  an 
annual  license  of  $100.00  for  each  steam  box  in  use  in  such 
establishment. 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1924 None 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1925 $100.00 

Resale  and  Shipping. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  for  resale  and  shipping  oysters  raw  in  shells 
or  packed  until  they  fir.st  shall  have  procured  from  the 
department  an  annual  license.  Licenses  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  shuckers  employed  or  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  oysters  bought,  shipped  and  sold  per  an- 
num. 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1924 $8,380.00 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1925 8,390.00 

Registration  Fees. 

A  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  for  the  recordation  of  notar- 
ial acts  in  the  transferring  of  leases  from  one  individual 
or  corporation  to  another. 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1924 $74.00 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1925 33.00 
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Dredge  or  Scrapper  Licenses. 

All  dredges  or  scrapers  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other 
license,  pay  an  annual  license  for  working  in  the  waters  of 
the  state.  The  license  for  a  sailing  vessel  is  $25.00  and 
for  a  power  vessel  $50.00. 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1924 $7,200.00 

Revenues  from  this  source  for  1925 4,975.00 

The  total  revenues  derived  from  all  sources  as  above 
set  forth: 

1924  1925 

Leases  (Bedding  Ground  Rents) .  .$25,165.30  $22,290.04 

Privilege  Tax  21,122.65  18,230.58 

Tonnage   Licenses 4,243.65  1,613  00 

Canning  Factories 100.00 

Resale  and  Shipping 8,380.00  8,390.00 

Registration   Fees 74.00  33.00 

Dredge  or  Scraper  Licenses 7,200.00  4,975.00 


Total $66,185.60    $55,631.62 

Louisiana  has  the  following  oyster  producing  parishes 
with  acreage  suited  to  oyster  culture  as  tabulated  below : 

St.  Bernard 146,500 

Plaquemines 171,000 

Jefferson  ^ 28,000 

Lafourche 3,000 

Terrebonne 122,000 

Iberia    4,000 

Vermilion   2,000 

Cameron  500 


Total  acreage  susceptible  to  oyster  culture 477,000 

Oyster  Law. 

The  first  legislation  authorizing  oyster  conservation 
was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana  in  1870. 
This  was  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  a  broad 
movement  which  today  places  Louisiana  as  one  of  the  first 
in  oyster  production.  Changing  conditions  to  meet  new 
requirements  as  the  industry  expanded  have  called  for 
alterations  from  time  to  time  in  the  original  law;  its  de- 
fects were  corrected  and  its  merits  were  strengthened  and 
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amplified.  Every  safeguard  is  taken  to  protect  the  small 
individual  fisherman  with  his  lease  as  well  as  organized 
capital  controlling  large  tracts. 

^Louisiana  with  her  477,000  acres  of  oyster  bottoms  has 
ample  room  for  both  the  small  fisherman  and  the  larger 
dealer,  and  the  laws  are  so  written  as  to  work  equitably 
for  all  of  the  people  and  not  for  a  favored  few. 

Patrolling  and  Inspection. 

An  adequate  system  of  patrolling  and  inspection  is  in 
operation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  oyster  law  and  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  thereof. 

The  Oyster  and  Oyster  Life. 

The  oyster  has  no  power  of  locomotion  and  where  it 
once  settles,  whether  placed  by  nature  or  by  man,  there  it 
stays  until  it  is  removed.  As  in  many  other  forms  of  life, 
the  oyster  is  bisexual,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that  the 
same  oyster  may  be  male  one  year  and  the  next  year  fe- 
male. 

The  breeding  season  extends  generally  from  May 
to  September  when  oysters  are  commonly  said  to  be 
"milky."  The  milk  is  given  off  by  both  sexes.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  milk  of  the  female  will  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  innumerable  eggs,  while  the  milk  of  the  male 
contains  innumerable  spermatozoa.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  single  oyster  each  year  lays  the  enormous  number 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  million  eggs,  and  the  male  oyster  a 
similar  quantity  of  spermatozoa.  The  eggs  of  the  female 
and  the  spermatozoa  of  the  male  are  brought  together  and 
mingled  by  the  tides  and  currents.  In  order  to  develop 
oyster  life  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  the  spermatozoa  to 
attach  itself  to  an  egg.  When  this  happens  fertilization 
and  oyster  life  begins.  The  eggs  swell,  the  transformation 
being  quite  rapid,  and  soon  the  young  oyster  spat  (for  they 
are  so  called  at  this  period)  has  formed  and  developed  a 
few  cilia  or  hairs  by  means  of  which  they  are  for  a  brief 
space  of  time  able  to  swim.  The  oyster  spats  are  now  in 
search  of  some  clean,  hard  surface  where  they  may  stop 
and  affix  themselves  and  take  up  their  permanent  abode. 
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Once  set,  they  lose  all  power  of  locomotion.  They  are  still 
microscopic  in  size  and  very  delicate,  for  if  covered  by  any 
silt  or  sediment  in  the  water  they  smother  and  die.  The 
process  here  described  goes  on  annually  on  the  natui*al 
oyster  reefs.  The  most  available  hard,  clean  surface  is 
generally  the  shells  of  other  oysters  lying  in  the  locality. 
To  these  the  young  oyster  spat  attach  themselves  and,  when 
these  young  oysters  become  adults,  the  cycle  of  reproduc- 
tion begins  again. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  most  prolific  oyster  life  in 
any  given  locality,  we  must  have  a  proper  mixture  of  fresh 
and  salt  water.  The  oyster  gets  its  food  from  the  diatoms, 
a  low  order  of  vegetable  life  found  principally  in  fresh 
water,  and  it  gets  the  lime  to  make  shell  from  salt  water. 
A  great  excess  of  either  fresh  or  salt  water  is  fatal  to  ojrster 
life,  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  age  and  size  of  the 
oyster. 

Oyster  Cultivation. 

Very  few  of  the  many  people  who  eat  oysters  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  oyster  cultivation.  Most  of 
them  are  of  the  opinion  that  oysters  grow  naturally  in 
abundance.  They  do  grow  in  abundance,  but  only  after 
careful  cultivation,  which  requires  both  time  and  labor. 
There  are  two  methods  of  cultivation — ^transplanting  and 
the  planting  of  shells  for  clutch  or  spat. 

The  areas  suitable  for  oyster  production  are  owned  by 
the  state.  The  oyster  grower  selects  a  desired  area  and 
applies  to  the  Department  of  Conservation  for  lease  on  this 
area.  After  examination  of  the  area  by  the  department 
the  lease  is  issued  if  the  area  is  suitable.  The  lessee  when 
put  in  possession  proceeds  to  improve  his  property,  either 
by  transplanting  young  oysters  or  planting  shells  thereon 
for  clutch. 

Transplanting. 

Transplanting  is  carried  on  principally  to  produce  fine 
flavored  stock  for  local  consumption,  and  bottoms  are 
leased  for  this  purpose  where  the  water  is  very  salty.  Oys- 
ters will  propagate  only  in  brackish  water  or  water  of 
slight  salinity,  but  after  attaining    a    certain    size    (three 
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inches  or  over)  they  may  be  taken  from  the  natural  reefs 
or  beds  where  they  generally  grow  in  clusters,  broken  up 
and  deposited  on  the  leased  bedding  grounds.  There  the 
oysters,  owing  to  their  favorable  location,  increase  in  size 
and  improve  in  shape  and  flavor,  better  fitting  them  for 
the  counter  trade  for  which  they  were  intended. 

This  is  not  conservation  but  simply  cultivation.  No 
effort  is  made  to  grow  more  oysters,  consequently  the  reefs, 
however  prolific,  will,  in  time,  become  exhausted. 

Planting  of  Shells. 

The  other  method  is  that  of  planting  shells  on  which 
the  young  oyster  may  attach  itself  for  support  and  growth. 
This  is  true  conservation,  whereby  bottoms  which  had  been 
heretofore  barren  and  unproductive  are  made  productive. 

The  fishermen  were  at  first  skeptical  as  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  the  planting  of  shells  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  advocated.  Experience  and  results 
obtained  by  others  have  shown  them  that  more  and  better 
oysters  can  be  produced  by  this  means,  consequently  large 
areas  are  now  being  planted  and  cultivated  in  this  manner 
in  the  parishes  of  Jefferson,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne. 

Sanitary  Inspection. 

In  1925  the  oyster  business  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  other  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
practically  paralyzed.  Business  fell  off  60  to  80  per  cent 
due  mainly  to  publicity  given  alleged  insanitary  conditions 
affecting  a  section  of  the  country  a  thousand  miles  from 
us. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence,  a  conference  was  held  at 
Washington  on  February  19,  1925,  which  the  writer  at- 
tended, for  the  purpose  of  adopting  rules  and  regulations 
requiring  sanitary  conditions  of  oyster  shucking  plants 
and  oyster  beds  to  be  certified  to  by  some  federal  agency 
and  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

This  department  recognizing  that  a  gross  injustice  had 
been  done  the  oyster  growers  of  Louisiana  and  in  an  effort 
to  check  the  growing  sentiment  against  the  eating  of  raw 
oysters,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
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Bureau  of  Chemistry  (authorities  on  oyster  research  work) 
and  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  survey 
and  examination  of  the  oj^ter  beds  of  the  state.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted  and  a  trip  of  two  months  covering- 
2,500  miles  yras  made  over  the  oyster  beds.  Oysters  were 
taken  from  different  localities  for  bacteriological  examina- 
tion. And  after  careful  study  of  the  numerous  bacteriologi- 
cal and  physical  findings,  the  following  opinion  was 
rendered : 

'*The  survey  of  the  oyster  bedding  grounds  of 
Louisiana  eliminated  the  possibility  of  any  pollution 
from  distant  sources,  and  no  nearby  sources  of  pollu- 
tion were  apparent.  The  shell  oysters  were  uniformly 
free  from  pollution.'* 

This  gives  our  oyster  beds  a  clearance  and  shows  the 
high  standard  of  our  product. 

On  July  11,  1925,  a  sanitary  code  was  adopted  govern- 
ing the  shipment  of  oysters,  its  enforcement  being  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Conservaiion 
cooperating. 

Spillway. 

Act  99  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1924  authorized  the 
Orleans  Levee  Board  to  construct  a  spillway  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  Parish  of  Plaquemines; 
this  spillway  to  extend  from  the  lower  line  of  Bohemia  to 
Ostrica,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

In  June,  1925,  the  Orleans  Levee  Board  began  active 
work  and  a  section  of  eleven  miles,  extending  from  Bohemia 
to  Bayou  La  Moque,  has  been  opened  by  the  removal  of 
levees. 

The  department  can  see  only  benefits  accruing  to  the 
fisheries  industry  by  the  construction  of  this  spillway  which 
will  allow  the  flow  of  fresh  water  over  oyster  beds  in  the 
territory  adjacent  thereto  that  have  become  depleted  and 
non-productive,  due  to  the  encroachment  of  salt  water 
caused  by  the  cutting  off  of  fresh  water  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  through  the  extension  of  the  present  levee 
system. 
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Oyster  Shells. 

The  topographic  changes  of  the  coastal  line  of  the  state 
through  the  washing  away  of  a  noutlying  chain  of  islands 
permitted  an  influx  of  salt  water  which  destroyed  large 
oyster  beds  lying  between  these  islands  and  the  shore  of 
the  mainland. 

A  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  shells 
in  these  dead  reefs  and  there  was  found  to  be  six  hundred 
million  cubic  yards.  These  are  being  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement  and  other  products.  Contracts  have  been 
let  which  will  yield  an  average  royalty  of  seven  and  a  half 
cents  (7V^c)  per  cubic  yard  and  will  ultimately  turn  over 
to  the  State  Treasury  the  enormous  sum  of  forty-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  A  cement  factory  is  now  being  erected  on  the 
Industrial  Canal  at  a  cost  of  four  million  dollars.  This 
plant  will  manufacture  one  million  barrels  of  cement  yearly 
to  be  used  principally  by  local  consumers,  and  to  be  sold 
at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  cents  a  barrel  less  than  the  prices 
now  prevailing,  due  to  freight  differentials,  thus  giving  the 
benefit  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  of  a  reduction  in  this 
material  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly. 

Recomniendations. 

Nearly  all  of  the  oyster  beds  lying  between  Bayou 
Lafourche  on  the  east  and  the  Atchafalaya  river  on  the 
west  are  in  inland  bayous  and  bays  of  Lafourche  and  Terre- 
bonne parishes.  These  waters  have  never  be-sn  surveyed 
or  charted;  therefore,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  for  two  years  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose. 
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Report  on  Engineering. 

Frank  T.  Payne,  Engineer. 

The  following"  report  of  the  Engineering  Division,  cov- 
ering the  period  from  January  1,  1924  to  January  1,  1926, 
covers  the  activities  of  my  division  in  this  phase  of  its 
work: 

Rockefeller  Refuge. 

Acting  under  instructions  of  Commissioner  W.  J. 
Everett  that  survey  be  made  of  the  Rockefeller  Refuge, 
containing  approximately  eighty  thousand  (80,000)  acres, 
a  survey  party  was  organized  and  on  April  11,  1925,  left 
for  Cameron  parish  to  begin  work.  The  establishing  of 
boundary  lines  and  the  putting  in  of  concrete  boundary 
monuments  at  every  half  mile  were  immediately  started 
and  continued  through  the  month  of  June  when  the  work 
was  discontinued  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  The  east  bound- 
ary line,  which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  still 
remains  to  be  surveyed. 

This  survey  was  found  necessary  to  establish  the  cor- 
rect lines  of  the  property  and  will  facilitate  the  checking 
of  depredations. 

Bayou  De  Siard. 

The  department  of  conservation  was  called  on  by  the 
citizens  of  Ouachita  parish  to  make  survey  of  Bayou  de 
Siard  to  determine  the  feasibility  or  non-feasibility  of  im- 
pounding the  waters  of  said  bayou.  If  found  feasible 
to  supply  water  to  the  City  of  Monroe;  to  manufacturing 
concerns  for  development  purposes;  for  fish  propagation; 
and  as  a  recreation  center. 

Realizing  the  great  benefits  to  accrue,  the  department 
authorized  the  survey,  which  was  begun  August  26,  1925. 
Sixty  days  thereafter  the  field  work  was  completed.  The 
survey  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  therefore  maps, 
estimates  and  report  were  furnished  the  officials  of  the 
parish  of  Ouachita  and  the  City  of  Monroe.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  $40,170.00. 
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Black  Lake  and  Saline  Lake. 

A  survey  is  now  being  made  of  these  lakes  located  in 
the  parishes  of  Natchitoches  and  Winn  to  ascertain  if  the 
impounding  of  these  waters  would  be  practicable.  The 
work  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  submit  report.  It 
will,  however,  be  furnished  in  ample  time  to  be  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature  which  convenes  in  May. 

Spanish  Lake  or  Lake  Tasse. 

This  is  another  proposition  that  is  being  investigated 
by  the  department,  and  if  results  prove  satisfactory  Span- 
ish Lake  will  be  converted  into  a  public  fishing  ground  and 
recreation  center  for  the  people  of  Iberia  and  surrounding 
country. 

Geological  Survey. 

The  department  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment began  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  in  1922  and  it 
extended  through  the  year  1923.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1922  allowed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  years 
1922  and  1923  for  this  work.  Through  lack  of  funds  it  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  year  1923. 

This  survey  being  essential,  it  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended that  application  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  a  yearly  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  continue  the  work,  said  money  to  come  out  of  the  sever- 
ance tax  from  oil  and  gas. 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Enforcement 

W.  S.  Holmes,  Director, 
Wilson  S.  Holland,  Assistant  DjSector. 

The  Division  of  Enforcement  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation of  Louisiana,  was  created  November  24,  1924,  to 
have  charge  of  conservation  agents  engaged  in  enforcing 
conservation  laws.  Such  work  previously  had  been  directed 
by  a  like  force  and  designated  as  the  Game  Division  with 
the  present  director  heading  it  under  the  title  of  superin- 
tendent. 

To  adequately  police  the  game  bird  and  animal  life  the 
state  was  subdivided  into  districts  and  a  supervisor  named 
for  each  as  follows : 

District  No.  1 — A.  W.  Turner,  Shreveport,  super- 
visor. Parishes — Bossier,  Webster,  Caddo,  De  Soto, 
Eed  River,  Natchitoches,  Sabine  and  Vernon. 

District  No.  2 — W.  0.  McCurdy,  Alexandria,  su- 
pervisor. Parishes — Claiborne,  Lincoln,  Bienville,  Jack- 
son, Winn,  Caldwell,  Grant,  LaSalle,  Rapides  and  Cata- 
houla. 

District  No.  3 — W.  G.  Saunders,  Monroe,  super- 
visor. Parishes — Union,  Morehouse,  Ouachita,  West 
Carroll,  East  Carroll,  Richland,  Madison,  Tensas, 
Franklin  and  Concordia. 

District  No.  4 — Paul  D.  Perkins,  Opelousas,  super- 
visor. (Named  Feb.  1,  1925.)  Parishes — Calcasieu, 
Beauregard,  Cameron,  Jefferson  Davis,  Allen,  Acadia, 
Vermilion,  Evangeline,  Avoyelles,  St.  Landry,  Lafay- 
ette, St.  Martin,  Iberia  and  St.  Mary  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River. 

District  No.  5 — Richard  Melancon,  Donaldsonville, 
supervisor.  Parishes — Point  Coupee,  Iberville,  West 
Baton  Rouge,  Ascension,  Assumption,  St.  James,  St. 
John  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  St.  Charles  west  of 
the  river,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne. 

District  No.  6 — J.  N.  Magee,  Franklinton,  super- 
visor. Parishes — ^West  Feliciana,  East  Feliciana,  St. 
Helena,  Tangipahoa,  Washington,  St.  Tammany,  East 
Baton  Rouge  and  Livingston. 

District  No.  7 — Supervised  by  the  Enforcement 
Directorate.    Parishes — St.  John  east  of  the  river,  St. 
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Charles  east  of  the  river,  Orleans,  Jeflferson,  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Plaquemines. 

Supervisor  J.  N.  Magee  of  the  Sixth  District  died 
July  5,  1925,  and  E.  L.  Magee  was  appointed  as  his 
successor  July  20,  1925. 

On  September  24,  1925,  Commissioner  Irion  issued  an 
order  temporarily  abandoning  the  position  of  supervisor  of 
District  No.  3  and  reallotted  the  parishes  in  said  district  to 
Districts  1  and  2. 

District  No.  1  now  embraces  the  parishes  of  Union, 
Claiborne,  Bienville,  Bossier,  Webster,  Caddo,  De  Soto,  Red 
River,  Natchitoches,  Sabine  and  Vernon. 

District  No.  2  now  embraces  the  parishes  of  Lincoln, 
Jackson,  Winn,  Caldwell,  Grant,  LaSalle,  Rapides,  Cata- 
houla, Avoyelles,  Ouachita,  Morehouse,  East  Carroll,  West 
Carroll,  Richland,  Franklin,  Concordia,  Tensas  and  Madi- 
son. 

On  December  1,  1924,  when  the  order  Creating  the 
Division  of  Enforcement  became  effective,  its  personnel 
consisted  of  a  director,  assistant  director,  five  district 
supervisors,  thirty-two  conservation  agents  and  one  steno- 
grapher. The  arrests  for  conservation  law  violations  in 
November,  1924,  totaled  forty-four  (44).  In  November, 
1925,  violators  totaling  seventy-two  (72)  were  arrested. 
This  personnel  average  was  about  maintained  until  the 
opening  of  the  hunting  season  in  November,  1925,  except 
during  the  summer  months  when  an  insufficiency  of  funds 
necessitated  laying  off  a  number  of  agents. 

At  the  close  of  business  December  31,  1925,  the  person- 
nel of  the  Division  of  Enforcement  consisted  of  a  director, 
assistant  director,  five  district  supervisors,  forty-eight  con- 
servation agents,  eight  boatmen,  and  one  stenographer. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  purpose  of  the  Division  of  En- 
forcement is  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  violators  of  con- 
servation laws.  A  review  of  the  accompanying  tabulation 
of  arrests  and  convictions  will  show  our  increasing  activ- 
ities in  this  Hne. 

Louisiana  laws  also  authorize  conservation  agents  to 
confiscate,  when  unlawfully  taken  or  possessed,  game,  fish, 
fur,  traps,  snares,  nets,  illegal  tackle,  etc. 
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A  deckload  of   1^50  traps  on  the   Department's  patrol   boat   "Eagle/ 
violations  of   the   trapping   laws. 


confiscated  because  of 


Our  agents  have  been  particularly  active  in  this  line 
as  the  summary  of  confiscations  for  1924-1925  that  follows 
will  show. 

Game  confiscated,  inehiding  ducks,  geese,  snipe, 
quail,  dove.s,  deer,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.  (Ap- 
proximate food  valuation)    $  8,500.00 

Fish,  all  varieties,  including  shrimp  and  oysters 

(approximate  food  valuation) 7,000.00 

Fur    (selling   price) 2,823.25 

Traps,    illegally    operated    (sold    or    destroyed), 

approximately  8,000,  valued  at  50c  each 4,000.00 

Illegal  fishing  tackle  held  for  evidence  or  de- 
stroyed (approximate  value  at  time  of  confis- 
catinii) 5,500.00 

Total $27,823.25 

The  game  and  fish  confiscated  was  given  to  charitable 
institutions  throughout  the  state.  In  a  few  cases  where 
such  foodstuffs  could  not  be  disposed  of  before  spoiling,  it 
was  destroyed. 

Proceeds  from  fur  and  trap  sales  have  largely  been 
turned  over  to  school  boards  in  the  parish  where  taken. 
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Sale  of  some  of  these  goods  and  disposition  of  funds  still 
is  pending. 

The  duties  of  employes  of  the  Division  of  Enforcement 
are  manifold  and  our  force  has  been  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  growing  necessity  and  demand  for  enforcement 
of  conservation  laws  and  fish  and  game  protection  and 
propagation. 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  given  us  by  law-abiding 
sportsmen,  fur  dealers  and  buyers  and  fishermen  and  fish 
dealers  throughout  the  state.  The  success  we  have 
achieved  can  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  to  a  number  of  our  citizens  who  have 
generously  served  as  special  agents. 

We  submit  the  following  table  showing  how  we  are  pro- 
gressing in  the  matter  of  bringing  violators  of  conserva- 
tion laws  to  justice: 

1924 


M             •-•  -13  ^^ 

O^                  >  C!  fci  JC 

^                  O  ^  S2  ^T 

< O  <  o^ 


January 28  7  — 

February   11  2  — 

March 7  3  — 

April 32  7  — 

May    20  7  — 

June   15     ■     6  — 

July    4  —  — 

August  20  5  — 

September  31  3  1 

October    49  14  — 

November 44  7  — 

December 15  3  — 


Total  arrests  during   1924 276 

Total  convictions  during  1924 64 

Total  acquittals  during  1924 1 

Number  of  cases  pending 211 

No  ** charges  withdrawn^'  recorded. 
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January  12  3  —  — 

February  21  4  2  — 

March 53  8  —  — 

April 36  21  —  — 

May 22  3  —  — 

June   33  2  —  — 

July    60  13  —  — 

August  48  8  —  — 

September   51  16  —  4 

October    132  50  2  — 

November 72  8  1  — 

December 44  9  1  — 

Total  arrests  for  1925 584 

Total  convictions  for  1925 145 

Total  acquittals  for  1925 6 

Charges  withdrawn 4 

Number  of  cases  pending 440 

RECAPITUIiATION. 

Total  arrests  for  1924-1925 860 

Total  convictions  for  1924-1925 209 

Total  acquittals  for  1924-1925 7 

Number  of  cases  withdrawn  as  recorded  in  files 4 

Total  number  of  cases  pending  or  on  which  with- 
drawal of  charges,  acquittals  or  convictions  have 
not  been  reported 640 

While  we  believe  the  above  is  a  very  creditable  showing 
for  an  inadequate  field  force,  we  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  true  work  of  a  conservation  agent  should  not  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  arrests  he  records. 

Prevention  of  conservation  law  violations  and  the  pro- 
tection of  game  and  fish  against  natural  enemies  is  far 
more  important  than  effecting  an  arrest  after  game,  fish 
or  fur-bearing  animals  )iave  been  taken. 

Our  agents  have  been  alert  in  this  line  and  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Divisions  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  their 
propagation  and  research  activities. 
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Conservation  mgent  confiscating  a  trap  set  nearer  than  10  feet  d  a  muskrat  house. 

We  are  planning  intensely  for  the  future  and  conditions 
require  at  least  one  active  conservation  agent  in  each  parish 
of  the  state  the  year  round  if  our  fur,  game  and  fish  re- 
sources are  to  be  properly  conserved.  In  a  few  of  the  par- 
ishes two  or  more  agents  are  required. 

Several  more  boats  than  we  now  have  at  our  command, 
adequately  manned  and  equipped,  are  vital  needs  every 
day  in  the  year  in  the  important  work  of  the  Division  of 
Enforcement.  Louisiana's  vast  water  area  and  coast  lines 
must  be  constantly  patrolled  if  adequate  protection  is  to 
be  given  our  oyster,  fish  and  fur  industries.  Boats  also 
are  indispensable  in  game  protection  and  propagation  in 
coast  parishes. 

With  an  adequate  force  of  conservation  workers  in  the 
field  and  on  the  waters  and  the  cooperation  of  citizens  and 
courts  in  the  administration  of  laws  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  can  give  the 
assurance  there  will  always  be  plenty  for  all  in  Louisiana. 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Wild  Life 

Stanley  C.  Arthur,  Director 

This  unit  in  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation can  report  a  great  deal  of  progress  since  the 
time  the  Division  of  Wild  Life  was  formed  in  November, 
1924,  and  the  present  writer  placed  in  charge  as  director. 

So  great  and  varied  are  the  wild  life  resources  of 
Louisiana  and  so  heavily  have  they  been  drained  by  man 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  delegate  to  a  separate 
division  all  the  activities  that  had  to  deal  with  researches 
into  life  histories  and  the  economic  status  of  the  different 
wild  birds  and  mammals,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent conservation  problems  that  are  constantly  being  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  these  creatures  of  the  wild,  to  record 
statistical  information  and  to  be  prepared  with  evidence, 
when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  upon  which  to  base 
changes  in  our  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  our 
wild  life. 

Much,  with  a  limited  force  and  limited  funds,  with  the 
valued  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  the  various  divisions  of  our  department, 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  seventeen  months  this 
division  has  been  functioning.  The  ground  work  and 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  many  researches  into  the  life 
histories  of  many  members  of  the  state's  ornithological  and 
mammalian  fauna.  The  division,  too,  has  rendered  con- 
siderable assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  displays  at 
the  different  fairs  in  the  state  of  the  conservation  work 
done  by  the  department  as  a  whole,  and  at  lectures,  when 
motion  pictures  of  our  Louisiana  conditions  and  bird  and 
animal  life,  taken  in  the  field,  have  been  displayed,  and 
the  preparation  of  educational  bulletins  of  the  department 
has  been  handled  by  the  director. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  work  done  by  the  division  of 
wild  life  was  the  survey  made,  and  which  is  still  being 
made,  into  the  fur  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  suc- 
cessful task  of  combining  many  of  the  trapping,  land-own- 
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ing,  dealers  and  other  interests,  into  a  cooperative  move- 
ment to  study  our  fur-bearers,  particularly  the  muskrat. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  field  studies  made  so  far,  that 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  need  of  special  zone  pro- 
tection throughout  the  state  for  our  resident  game  birds 
and  mammals,  is  very  necessary  the  coming  summer  sea- 
son. At  the  present  time,  through  legislative  enactment, 
parishes  are  allowed  to  enact  special  closed  seasons  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  thr6e  consecutive  years,  provided  the 
consent  of  the  commissioner  of  conservation  is  first  se- 
cured, to  give  game  a  chance  to  "come  back." 

Many  parishes  have  already  been  granted  these  special 
closed  seasons;  many  others  have  applied  for  them.  As 
the  granting  of  such  requests  has  been  on  hearsay  evidence 
mainly,  it  has  caused  some  dissension  in  many  parishes  so 
closed  to  hunting,  and,  while  the  theory  of  granting  such 
special  closed  seasons  is  fundamentally  sound  conservation 
sense,  still  it  is  evident  that  such  requests  should  no  longer 
be  granted  until  a  proper  wild  life  survey  by  this  division 
be  made  in  the  field.  The  report  of  game  conditions  as 
found  in  the  parish  should  form  the  basis  of  final  decision 
in  the  matter. 

This  plan  has  already  been  inaugurated  by  Commis- 
sioner Irion,  and  during  the  present  summer  the  director 
of  this  division  will  make  a  personal  study  of  game  con- 
ditions in  De  Soto,  Bossier,  St.  Landry,  St.  Mary,  Lafayette, 
Richland,  Madison,  East  Carroll,  Concordia,  Tensas,  Beau- 
regard, Sabine,  West  Feliciana,  Allen  and  other  parishes. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  this  division 
during  the  past  seventeen  months,  under  respective  head- 
ings: 

LOUISIANA'S  FUR-BEARING  MAMMALS 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  throughout  the  coun- 
try when  the  Department  of  Conservation,  in  the  spring  of 
1925,  broadcast  the  information  that  as  a  fur-producing 
state  she  was  important,  as  not  alone  did  she  annually 
produce  the  more  pelts  of  fur-bearing  mammals  than 
any  of  her  sister  states,  but  that  in  quantity  output  she 
surpassed  the  annual  catch  of  all  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  combined. 
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Therefore,  the  present  universal  demand  of  women  for 
furs  and  adornment  has  caused  speculative  and  wondering 
eyes  to  be  cast  on  this  subtropical  state  of  ours,  so  rich  and 
important  in  other  natural  resources,  such  as  oil  and  gas, 
timber,  fisheries,  salt  and  sulphur,  oysters  and  bird  life. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  we  lead  other 
sections  of  the  North  American  continent  in  fur  output 
Our  great  areas  of  as  yet  unspoiled  cover  in  much  of  our 
upland  section,  harboring  many  of  the  fur-bearers,  such  as 
mink,  raccoon,  opossum,  otter,  foxes,  wolves,  skunks  and 
such  mammals. 

Our  remarkable  reach  of  coastal  salt  marshes,  which 
have  proved  such  an  attraction  to  the  migratory  wild  ducks 
and  geese  and  shore  birds  of  eastern  North  America,  has 
acreage  to  spare  for  such  fur-bearers  as  the  muskrat,  the 
mink,  otter  and  raccoons.  Hence,  quantity  of  production 
is  high. 

Popular  and  colorful  romance  has  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  very  general  impression  that  only  in  the  cold 
climates,  where  snow  and  ice  and  Arctic  winds  blow,  are 
the  furred  creatures  of  the  wild  forced  to  grow  a  heavy 
peltage,  are  furs  found.  Popular  belief,  too,  has  been  that 
only  in  these  northern  primal  wildernesses  do  trappers  lay 
their  traps  so  that  woman  may  wear  the  pelts  of  creatures 
inhabiting  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Louisiana  far  ex- 
ceeds any  other  state  or  dominion  province  in  the  number 
of  those  who  take  out  licenses  every  winter. 

Louisiana's  fur-bearing  non-game  quadrupeds,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  in  the  fur  marts,  are: 

Muskrats 

Opossums 

Raccoons 

Minks 

Skunks 

"Civet  Cats,"  or  little  spotted  skunks 

Otters 

Wolves 

Foxes 

Weasels 

Beavers 
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It  is  the  muskrat,  now  the  pillar  of  the  fur  trade,  tak- 
ing the  place  once  held  by  the  beaver,  that  gives  our  state 
its  preeminence  in  the  fur  world.  On  our  coastal  marshes 
are  taken  annually  about  55  per  cent  or  more  of  the  musk- 
rats  used  by  the  garment-making  trade  today.  The  1924-25 
take  was  in  excess  of  6,000,000  pelts  of  these  little  animals, 
and  they  were  worth,  that  year,  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  to 
our  trappers. 

But  not  alone  in  muskrat  production  does  this  state 
command  attention.  We  exceed  all  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Union  in  the  take  of  mink.  In  raccoon  and  opossum 
we  are  approached  in  annual  catch  only  by  the  state  of 
Arkansas. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has  matched  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  great  number  of  fur  pelts  taken  by 
its  recent  energetic  action  in  setting  about  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  make  this  fur  supply,  as  far  as  it  can  prac- 
tically be  done,  a  permanent  industry  in  Louisiana,  a 
source  of  revenue  for  its  people  and  for  the  state.  The 
investigations  now  being  conducted,  as  will  be  indicated 
later  on  in  this  report,  have  again  focused  the  attention 
of  the  conservation  world  on  Louisiana,  and  speculation  is 
rife  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  succeed  in  our  under- 
taking. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  Louisiana's  sister 
states  have  seen  their  fur-bearing  fauna  depleted  to  the 
point  of  extinction,  it  is  no  surprise  that  there  remains  a 
grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  that  we  can  keep  this 
heritage  for  the  people  of  tomorrow  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  the  people  of  today  with  furs. 

We  have  estimated,  basing  ^our  figures  on  the  pay- 
ment made  of  the  severance  tax  paid  by  trappers  through 
dealers  on  the  pelts  taken  in  the  1924-25  season,  that 
Louisiana  produced  the  following  number  and  value  of 
furs  in  an  off-season : 
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1924-25  Value  to 

Species                                   Take  Trapper 

Miiskrat 6,196,165 $5,142,896 

Opossum 287,180 258,462 

Raccoon    145,810 583,240 

Mink  84,301 421,505 

Skunks   14,752 18,440 

Otter   2,110 31,650 

Miscellaneous    947 947 


Total    6,731,263  pelts $6,457,140 

For  the  sole  purpose  of  comparison  the  following 
figures  may  be  quoted: 

Alaska  in  the  1924-1925  season,  produced  285,545  pelts  of 
all  kinds.  (Fijrures  from  I'.  S.  Biological  Survey.) 

New  York,  latest  available  fifrures,  344,283  pelts.  (Con- 
servation commission  of  New  York  figures.) 

Pennsylvania,  1,637.307  pelts,  valued  at  $2,899,340, 
(estimated  by  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 

Dominion  of  Canada,  all  provinces,  1924-25  season, 
3,820,326  pelts  of  all  kinds,  of  which  2,515,142  were 
muskrats.  (Figures  from  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Fur  Branch.) 

This  brings  to  point,  in  face  of  the  figures  indicating 
such  an  exceedingly  large  annual  harvest  of  the  animals 
comprising  the  backbone  of  the  fur  trade,  the  question 
so  frequently  asked  by  almost  everyone — those  interested 
in  the  production  of  furs,  conservationists  in  and  out  of 
the  trade,  trappers  and  land-owners,  as  well  as  those  who 
derive  comfort  and  pleasure  from  the  wearing  of  the  furs — 
is  the  supply  being  rapidly,  wastefully  and  insanely  deplet- 
ed? When  will,  at  this  rate  of  take,  the  natural  supply  in 
Louisiana  be  depleted? 

The  conservation  problem,  as  it  relates  to  fur-bearers,  is 
in  conserving  the  remnants  and  in  the  state  seeing  that 
only  a  decent  annual  harvesting  of  the  mammals  be  per- 
mitted so  that  seed  stock  remains  and  the  species  and  the 
industry  so  perpetuated.  At  the  present  time  there  seems 
to  be  no  obstacle  to  stop  or  hinder  such  a  conservation 
program  being  carried  out  unless  the  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment and  true  conservationists  interested  in  the  perpetua- 
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tion  be  deflected  or  defeated  through  a  continuation  of 
the  practice  of  taking  unprime  skins,  of  a  too  long  open 
season,  the  disturbance  of  the  breeding  season,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  practice  of  purchasing  unprime  pelts 
and  the  skins  of  immature  animals,  and  the  buying  of  pelts 
taken  out  of  the  legal  open  season  for  trapping  by  buyers 
and  the  trading  of  them  by  dealers. 

In  facing  the  fur  conservation  problem,  Louisiana  has 
a  number  of  facts  to  recognize  in  finding  an  answer.  The 
demand  for  furs  is  increasing  as  the  population  of  the 
world  is  growing.  A  number  of  the  rarer  fur  mammals 
are  decreasing  as  the  world's  wilderness  is  being  en- 
croached on  by  man  and  turned  into  account  for  other 
activities. 

That  this  presages  the  ultimate  doom  of  the  Carnivoria, 
or  meat  eaters,  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand.  Dame 
Fashion  has  learned,  although  only  quite  recently,  it  is  true, 
that  there  are  many  useful,  although  heretofore  considered 
commonplace,  fur-bearers,  such  as  the  muskrat,  mink,  rac- 
coon, skunk,  opossum,  mole,  weasel  and  rabbit,  that  not 
only  thrive  by  depredations  on  cultivated  land,  but  most 
of  them  inhabit  lands  and  marshes  that  will  probably  never 
serve  man  any  useful  purpose  other  than  remaining  as  they 
are — breeding  places  for  the  lowly  fur-bearers. 

And  what  other  state  can  approach  Louisiana  in  the 
area  of  such  lands  and  marshes?  The  way  seems  clear,  at 
least  for  a  sound  economic  use  for  our  great  sea  marsh 
areas,  over  2,500,000  acres,  for  combination  rat  ranches 
and  refuges  and  resting  places  for  the  horde  of  migratory 
wild  waterfowl  that  come  here  each  winter. 

Attempts  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  meet  the  demand 
by  making  synthetic  furs.  All  sorts  of  "beaverettes,"  "mar- 
minks,"  "coneys,"  "electric  seals,"  "sealettes"  and  the  like 
will  be  fashioned  out  of  sheepskins,  rabbits,  horses,  even 
the  lowly  Tomcat  will  be  utilized,  but  the  demand  by  woman 
will  always  be  first  for  real  furs,  and  the  muskrat  will 
never  be  dethroned.  It,  however,  would  be  an  economic 
mistake  to  have  the  prices  for  muskrat  pelts  go  too  high — 
so  high  that  the  garment  manufacturer  would  be  forced  to 
experiment  with  other  near-furs  in  an  endeavor  to  catch 
the  attention  of  the  modish  woman.     To  meet  this,  the 
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muskrat  industry  in  Louisiana  should  be  so  stabilized  that 
a  steady,  profitable  supply  of  pelts  annually  be  delivered 
to  the  manufacturer  so  that  he  can  fashion  a  garment  that 
will  be  placed  within  the  range  of  the  average  American 
woman's  pocketbook. 

The  Louisiana  muskrat,  which  has  the  scientific  desig- 
nation of  Fiber  rivalicins,  is  not  found  throughout  the 
state.  Its  range  in  the  coastal  parishes  can  be  noted  by 
studying  the  map  on  page  83.  Today,  not  all  of  this  area 
is  producing  muskrats.  They  have  either  been  trapped  out 
through  injudicious  trapping  methods,  violations  of  tha 
law  and  non-observance  of  the  legal  close  seasons,  or 
through  a  disappearance  of  the  natural  food  supply  through 
fire  or  drought.  This  matter  is  being  properly  studied  by 
this  division,  as  will  be  brought  out  later  in  this  report. 

The  Louisiana  muskrat  is  a  distinct  species,  and  sep- 
arated from  other  members  of  its  genus  by  wide  stretches 
of  country.  The  muskrat  is  solely  a  native  of  North  Amer- 
ica, being  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  type  spe- 
cies, known  as  Fiber  zibethicus,  occupies  most  of  the  North 
American  continent,  as  will  be  easily  determined  by  a  glance 
at  the  map  shown  on  page  70  but  has  been  divided  into 
thirteen  different  sub-species  or  geographical  forms.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Newfoundland  is  found  a  separate 
species,  Fiber  obsairus,  and  the  only  other  recognized 
species  is  th?  Louisiana  muskfat,  which  has  a  very  con- 
stricted range,  being  found  mostly  in  Louisiana,  with  a 
very  few  found  in  Texas  forty  miles  west  of  the  Sabine 
River,  and  a  few  in  the  lower  section  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Louisiana  muskrat  is  the  most  southerly  distributed 
species,  and  the  wonder  is  that  in  its  very  small  relative 
range  that  more  than  half  of  the  country's  muskrats  should 
be  produced.  It  is  called  by  the  trade  a  "Southern 
Muskrat,*'  but  it  should  be  known  in  the  future  for  what  it 
is — the  "Louisiana  muskrat." 

At  the  present  time,  to  meet  the  great  demand  made 
on  this  department  for  information,  a  special  bulletin  on 
"The  Fur-Bearing  Animals  of  Louisiana,"  is  in  process  of 
compilation  by  the  director  of  this  division,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  it  be   issued   sufficiently  in   advance  of 
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this  coming  trapping  season  to  be  of  some  value  to  those 
most  interested. 

MUSKRAT  AND  FUR  SURVEY 

What  will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conservation  steps  undertaken  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  was  that  one  initiated  early  in  1925,  when  the 
Department  of  Conservation  joined  hands  with  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  group  of  men  in  the  state  interested 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  muskrat  industry  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  other  fur-bearing  animals  found  in  this  state, 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  keep  this  industry  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  state. 

Due  to  a  rapid  and  surprising  rise  in  prices  paid  for 
raw  pelts  of  all  fur-bearers,  and  especially  the  Louisiana 
muskrat,  those  most  concerned  in  the  industry  foresaw  a 
cleaning  out  of  these  valuable  non-game  quadrupeds  un- 
less more  stringent  laws  were  enacted  and  active  steps  tak- 
en to  safeguard  the  remaining  animals.  To  do  this  ef- 
fectively it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
and  scientific  biological  survey  of  the  animals,  and  the  wild 
life  division  of  this  department  developed  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure that  was  agreed  upon  as  feasible,  and  is  now  being 
carried  out. 

The  proposal  called  for  trappers,  dealers,  fur  buyers, 
land-owners,  lessors  and  others  interested  in  the  fur  yield 
of  the  state,  to  combine  their  activities  in  a  non-trading 
corporation,  raise  funds  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  graduate 
biologist,  for  the  Department  of  Conservation,  unfortunate- 
ly lacking  the  necessary  funds  to  shoulder  all  of  the  ex- 
pense, to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  biologist's  field  work, 
while  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  should 
assist  by  detailing,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  members 
of  its  scientific  force  to  cooperate  in  the  studies  in  the  field. 

To  this  end  the  Louisiana  Fur  Industries,  Inc.,  was  or- 
ganized, with  State  Senator  Jules  G.  Fisher  of  Gretna, 
president;  State  Senator  A.  M.  Smith  of  Kaplan,  first  vice 
president;  Judge  G.  W.  Delesdenier  of  Pilot  Town,  second 
vice  president;  Representative  Julius  P.  Hebert  of  Morgan 
City,   secretary,  and  Morris   Steinberg  of  New  Orleans, 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  MUSKRATS 

Their  distribution  and  species  accordiner  to  HoUlster.  The  muskr«t  is  indigenous  onljr 
to  North  America,  bein?  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  Louisiana  muskrat  is  the 
most  southerly  form  and  the  most  abundant.  Only  three  species  are  scientifically  recof- 
nized,  the  common  muskrat,  which  has  twelve  geographic  forms  or  sub-species;  the  musk- 
rat  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Louisiana  species,  which  is  also 
sparingly  found  in  Texas  and  Mississippi  Their  common  and  scientific  names,  with  the 
key    to    their    distribution    on    the    chart    above,    are: 

1.  Common  American  muskrat  (Fiber  zibethicus).  2.  Labrador  muskrat  (F.  i. 
aquilonius).  3.  Middle  Atlantic  coast  or  "black"  muskrat  (F.  z.  macrodon).  •!.  Great 
Plains  muskrat  (F.  z.  cinnanominus).  S.  Hudcon  Bay  muskrat  (F.  z.  albus).  G.  North- 
western muskrat  (F.  z.  spatulatus).  7.  Alaska  Peninsula  muskrat  (F.  z.  xak>phus). 
8.  Rocky  Mour«tr-\in  muskrat  (F.  z.  osoyoosensis).  9.  Oregon  Coast  nmskrat  (F.  n.  i:<ci- 
pitalis).  10.  Nevada  muskrat  (F.  z.  mergens).  11.  Arizona  muskrat  (F.  x.  paUkku). 
12.  Pecos  VaHey  muskrat  (F.  z.  ripensis).  13.  Newfoundland  muskrat  (Fiber  cbscurus). 
14.    Louisiana    muskrat    (Fiber    rivalicius). 
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treasurer.  Directors  were  named  from  different  sections 
of  the  muskrat  territory,  and  an  active  campaign  to  inter- 
est all  concerned  in  the  preservation  and  upbuilding  of  the 
industry  was  begun. 

In  the  charter  of  this  organization  is  found  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  sets  forth  in  a  few  words  the  reason 
for  its  formation: 

"To  raise,  propagate,  cultivate  and  breed  all  species  of 
fur-bearing  animals  for  scientific  and  educational  purposes;  to 
carry  on  investigations,  exploitations  and  surveys  for  the  fur 
industry  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  select,  hire,  enlist  and 
engage  persons  or  institutions  versed  in  the  fur  industry;  to 
disseminate  knowledge  to  and  among  those  engaged  in  the 
fur  industry-,  and  generally  to  take  such  steps  and  perform 
such  acts  as  will  further  promote  the  trapping  industry  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  its  various  branches." 

Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  asked  to  select  the  field  biologist  to  make  the  neces- 
sary fur  surveys  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  director  of  the  division  of  wild  life  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  he  chose  Arthur  Svihla  of  Chicago,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
at  the  George  Washington  University,  at  the  nation's  capi- 
tal, as  the  one  who  was  properly  equipped  for  the  needed 
active  field  work.  Mr.  Svihla  was  accompanied  to  Louisi- 
ana by  his  wife,  who  had  taken  the  same  courses  in  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and,  to  judge  by  the  excellent 
work  thus  far  accomplished,  the  choice  was  a  very  for- 
tunate one. 

Active  field  work  was  started  in  June,  1925.  The  Bio- 
logical Survey  detailed  Dr.  Vernon  Bailey,  chief  field  nat- 
uralist, and  probably  one  who  knows  more  about  small 
mammals  than  any  other  man  in  North  America,  as  he  is 
a  veteran  of  the  survey,  with  40  years'  continuous  service 
among  the  wild  life  of  this  continent  to  his  credit,  to  assist 
and  direct  the  scope  of  the  scientific  investigation,  and  he 
spent  several  months  in  Louisiana,  summer  and  winter,  in 
the  research  work. 

Accompanied  by  the  director  of  the  division  of  wild 
life  of  this  department,  practically  all  sections  of  the 
muskrat  territory  were  visited  during  the  past  nine  months. 
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and  remarkable  progress  was  made  in  learning  certain 
biological  truths  about  the  Louisiana  muskrats.  Dr.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Svihla  and  the  present  writer  fought  the  mosquitoes 
in  the  marshes  during  the  summer  months,  studying  the 
muskrats'  food,  life  habits,  breeding  habits,  periods  of  ges- 
tation, number  of  litters,  number  of  young  in  a  litter,  con- 
dition of  pelage  and  the  proper  care  of  marshlands  to  in- 
sure high  production.  Despite  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
this  report  is  written  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  a  twelve-month,  that  which  we  have 
learned  and  are  now  ready  to  pass  on  to  the  trappers,  land- 
owners and  others  interested  in  the  industry,  proves  the 
worth  of  the  investigation,  and  conclusively  indicates  that 
we  should  continue  the  work  with  unabated  energy,  not 
alone  on  the  muskrat,  but  on  all  of  the  fur-bearers,  so  that 
the  entire  industry  can  be  stabilized  and  placed  on  a  sound, 
economic  and  biological  basis. 

From  our  investigations  to  date,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  following  definite  stands:  That  open  season  for  trap- 
ping should  be  shortened  from  three  months  to  two 
months;  that  trappers  should  be  limited  in  the  number  of 
traps  they  may  place  in  the  field;  that  methods  or  laws 
should  be  devised  which  will  make  it  mandatory  on  all 
trappers  to  visit  their  set  traps  once  every  twenty-four 
hours;  that  trapping  near  or  on  muskrat  beds  will  surely 
mean  the  wiping  out  of  the  industry  through  the  killing  of 
"mice,"  as  baby  muskrat  are  termed,  or  the  catching  of 
such  a  high  percentage  of  "kits,"  or  half-grown  rats,  that 
a  proper  breeding  stock  will  not  be  left  for  succeeding  sea- 
sons. Therefore,  the  present  law  forbidding  traps  being 
placed  nearer  than  ten  feet  of  a  muskrat  should  remain  as 
written,  and  its  provisions  rigidly  enforced. 

We  are  a  unit  in  believing  that  the  trapping  season 
throughout  the  state  should  not  start  earlier  than  the  first 
day  of  December,  and  should  be  ended  the  last  day  of 
January.  This  will  allow  sixty-two  days  of  trapping,  at 
a  time  when  furs  in  Louisiana  are  prime  and  bring  their 
best  prices.  As  now  written,  the  open  season  starts  No- 
vember 15  and  ends  February  15,  so  that  our  recommenda- 
tions provide  for  a  curtailment  of  fifteen  days  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  fifteen  days  later  in  starting  trapping 
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operations.  In  these  findings  we  are  backed  by  the  mature 
beliefs  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  better  class  of 
practical  trappers  we  have  met  in  our  field  work. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  stand  firm  when 
we  go  before  the  legislature  and  ask  for  this  reduction  in 
the  open  season. 

THE  BIOLOGIST'S  REPORT 

Through  the  influence  of  Representative  Julius  P.  He- 
bert,  quarters  of  Mr.  Svihla,  the  cooperative  biologist,  and 
his  wife,  were  secured  at  Avoca  Island,  seven  miles  south 
of  Morgan  City,  and  at  this  place  the  first  work  in  the 
field  was  started.  Here  Mr.  Svihla  has  erected  breeding 
pens,  outdoor  runs,  planting  areas  for  food  experimenta- 
tion, and  the  muskrats  have  been  studied  in  close  quarters. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  this  section,  which  proves  to 
be  in  almost  the  exact  geological*  center  of  the  so  called 
coastal  "muskrat  belt,"  Mr.  Svihla  accompanied  the  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  wild  life  on  a  number  of  field  sur- 
veys to  Cameron  Parish,  Marsh  Island,  the  State  Wild  Life 
Refuge,  the  Lake  Catherine  region,  Vermilion  Parish  areas 
and  a  number  of  other  sections  where  muskrats  are  abun- 
dant. 

Mr.  Svihla's  condensed  report  on  his  investigations  up 
to  the  end  of  February  follows: 

In  order  to  present  the  nature  of  this  work  on  muskrat  inves- 
tigation most  concisely,  I  will  begin  with  a  general  outline  of  the 
ground  that  must  be  covered.  This  will  give  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  problem  as  a  w-hole.  The  main  topics  will  jrive  you 
an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  so  I  will  omit  many  of  the  sub- 
titles. 

Outline 

1.  Characteristics  and  relationships  of  Fiber  rivnlicius  Bangs. 

2.  Range,  distribution  and  abundance, 
a.    Local  habitats  and  adaptations. 

3.  Foods. 

a.  Natural  foods. 

b.  Acquired  foods  and  their  effect  on  the  rats. 
Habits  of  feeding. 

Storage  of  food. 
Food  of  the  young. 
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4.  Houses. 

Size  and  location. 
Season  and  method  of  building?. 
Number  of  rats  to  a  house. 
Number  of  houses  to  an  acre. 

5.  Sanitation. 

6.  Breeding  habits. 

Seasons  of  breeding. 

Number  of  litters  per  year. 

Number  of  young  per  litter. 

Period  of  gestation. 

Period  of  suckling. 

Period  of  weaning. 

Condition  of  young  at  birth. 

Age  of  male  and  female  of  breeding  age. 

7.  Swimming  habits. 

8.  Enemies. 

Animals. 

Parasites  ecto,  and  endo. 

Diseases. 

Climatic  factors. 

9.  Fires  and  their  effect  on  muskrat  land. 

10.  Migrations  of  muskrats. 

11.  Banding  or  marking  muskrats  in  order  to  ascertain  : 
Longevity. 

Migration. 

12.  Reations  to  other  animals,  snakes,  birds,  turtles,  etc. 

13.  Traps,  cages  and  pens  for  muskrats. 

14.  Attacks  on  man. 

15.  Damage  done  by  muskrats. 

16.  Economic  value  and  use. 

Fur — season  when  prime — ^moults. 
Carcass — use  as  food  for  man  and  other  animals. 
Similar  problems  are  met  concerning  other  fur-bearing  animals 
such  as  racoon,  opossum,  mink,  otter,  skunk,  etc. 

In  our  work  we  have  already  touched  upon  many  of  these 
problems  and  are  still  accumulating  evidence  on  others.  A  brief 
resume  of  the  more  important  topics  as  discussed  in  our  monthly 
reports  will  perhaps  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  ground  covered  so 
far.  In  these  reports  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  all  supposi- 
tions and  hearsay,  adhering  strictly  to  evidence  in  the  case. 

Foods 

The  marsh  plants  w^hich  compose  the  principal  diet  of  the 
muskrats  are  the  following : 

Three-square,  Scirpus  sp. — several  kinds. 
Needle  gi*ass, — several  kinds. 
•    Paille-fin,  Spartina  patens  juneea,  and  another  paille-fin. 
Cattail,  Typha  angustifolia  and  T.  latifolia. 
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Last  summer,  during  July,  August  and  September,  the  Paille- 
fin,  Three-square  and  cattails  were  mature  plants  and  the  roots 
and  bases  were  eaten  and  also  the  leaves  according  to  the  relative 
tenderness  of  these  parts.  During  November  new  shoots  of  Three- 
square  and  Needle  grass  begin  to  come  up  and  these  become  the 
muskrats^'  source  of  green  food  for  the  winter.  February,  and 
in  some  regions  January,  finds  the  cattails  starting  growth  and 
the  rats  turn  eagerly  to  this  addition.  Thus,  three-square  and 
needle  grasses  form  the  principle  winter  food  plants  with  cat- 
tails in  the  spring  and  cattails  and  paille-fin  in  the  summer. 
These  perennial  plants  with  overlapping  seasons  tend  to  supply 
the  rats  with  a  continuous  source  of  staple  foods.  However,  in 
most  regions  only  one  or  two  of  these  plants  are  common,  so 
that  the  rats  must  rely  upon  the  roots  when  the  plant  is  other- 
wise dormant. 

The  following  are  the  principal  foods  of  the  rats  in  cap- 
tivity : 

Rolled  oats,  apples,  fresh  lettuce — these  are  the  prime  fa- 
vorites. 

Corn,  wheat,  rice  grain,  oats,  fresh  carrots,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  sum- 
mer months  the  rats  would  not  eat  lettuce,  apple  or  carrot,  but 
will  now  when  they  are  fresh. 

The  rats  are  quite  prone  to  taste  many  things,  and  %vill 
nibble  here  and  there  on  almost  anything.  Upon  their  getting 
out  of  their  cages  in  the  house,  they  have  nibbled  at  almo.st 
eveiything  from  Christmas  cards  to  shotgun  shells. 

Houses  and  Runways 

Comparing  the  muskrat  houses  here  in  Louisiana  with  those 
in  New  York,  certain  differences  may  be  noted.  One  of  the 
strikinpr  factors  concerning  muskrat  houses  here  is  that  they 
are  never  found  in  the  bayou  banks.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ''The 
^luskrat  in  New  York,''  states  that  the  houses  there  are  made 
up  largely  of  old,  dry  cattails  of  the  previous  season.  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  materials  used  are  green,  and  of  this  year's  vegetation. 
Houses  usually  indicate  that  building  is  in  progress  by  the 
bunches  of  green  vegetation  (Paille-fin,  etc.),  cut  off  near  the 
base  and  dragged  up  onto  the  house  during  the  night,  or  else 
by  fresh  nmek  on  the  house.  If  the  house  is  disturbed  while 
in  the  process  of  being  built,  this  fresh  material  dries  in  a  few 
days.  If  the  house  is  left  undisturbed,  more  and  more  material 
is  piled  up  during  nocturnal  activity. 

The  material  is  transported  by  both  sexes.  The  grass  is  cut 
and  carried,  dragged  and  pushed  while  the  muskrat  still  holds 
it  in  his  mouth.  The  material  is  placed  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner, but  nevertheless  a  well-packed,  matted  roof  results. 
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With   water  on  the 


The   result   of   controlled   burning  of   the  marsh  on   muskrat   lands, 
nd  a  fresh  wind  blowing  the  fires  swept  over  muskrat 
afire.    As  a  result  of  the  burning  off  the  rougrh  dead  grasses  new   growths  of  .hrce- 
sred         *  .       .    -  ...  r  ..  . .  ... 

damage. 


ground  and  a  fresh  wind  blowing  the  fires  swept  over  muskrat  houses  without  setting 

them  afire.    As  a  result  of  the  burning  off  the  rough  dead  grasses  new   growths  of  .hrce- 

comered  rush  appeared.     A  fire  set  during  a  dry  spell  would  cause  a  great  deal  of 

has   been     * 


it 


demonstrated. 


The  interior  of  the  occupied  house  is  always  fresh  and  clean. 
The  interior  nest  is  made  up  of  dry  grasses,  bits  of  remains 
of  feeding:s,  cut  in  short  sections.  Houses  that  have  young  in 
them  generally  have  the  inner  nest  of  the  soft,  dry  grasses. 

The  number  of  nests  within  a  house  varies — as  so  far  ob- 
served— from  one  to  seven,  with  plunge-holes  easily  accessible. 
One  house  had  two  entirely  unconnected  apartments.  Many 
houses  have  nests  on  different  levels,  sometimes  one  above  the 
other,  both  having  the  same  plunge-hole. 

The  size  of  the  house  varies  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base  and  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  The  small 
houses  generally  have  but  one  or  two  nests  and  one  plunge-hole. 
The  larger  houses  have  a  greater  number  of  nests  and  a  corre- 
spondingly larger  number  of  accessible  plunge-holes. 

In  sections  where  there  are  plenty  of  muskrats,  the  runways, 
both  surface  and  underground,  spread  out  over  the  region, 
forming  regular  labyrinths. 

In  some  localities  houses  are  found  very  close.  One  such 
locality  had  as  manv  as  six  houses  in  an  area  20  feet  bv  50  feet. 
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Swimming  Habits. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  muskrats  use  the  hind  feet 
simultaneously  or  alternately  when  swimming.  While  watching 
a  muskrat  swim  in  a  tub  of  water,  the  hind  feet  were  clearly 
seen  to  move  alternately. 

Sanitation 

Muskrats  are  very  clean,  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  wash- 
ing their  faces  and  bodies,  using  their  paws  to  aid  them.  They 
deposit  their  pellets  in  the  water,  and  none  are  ever  found  in 
their  houses.  They  are  very  careful  about  keeping  any  wound 
clean,  and  in  many  cases,  by  constant  licking  and  gnawing, 
have  healed  paws  broken  in  traps.  In  some  cases  this  simple 
method  of  doctoring  is  not  sufficient,  especially  when  complica- 
tions set  in.  We  have  developed  a  system  of  giving  the  rat 
frequent  antiseptic  baths,  which  has  proved  very  successful  in 
counteracting  septic  poisoning  and  complications. 

Pus  sacks  occasionally  form  on  the  amputated  legs  of  some 
of  the  rats.  These  have  to  be  removed  at  intervals,  and  upon 
every  occasion  the  rats  make  strenuous  efforts  to  lick  up  the  pus. 

Parasites 

We  have  found  many  rats  infested  with  mites.  They  crawl 
all  over  the  rats,  especially  around  the  eyes.  Even  the  mice 
in  the  nests  are  infested.  These  mites  are  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Ewing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  '^Tetragonyssus 
Spiniger/*  and  are  also  found  on  the  muskrats  in  Maryland. 

While  examining  muskrat  carcasses  during  the  past  trap- 
ping season,  several  were  found  to  be  infested  with  parasitic 
worms  of  the  Ascaris  group.  The  livers  were  in  most  cases  the 
only  region  of  infestation,  with  occasional  Ascaris  in  the  walls 
of  the  lower  alimentary  tract.  The  worms  imbed  themselves  in 
the  tissues,  and  feed  on  the  surrounding  material.  The  num- 
ber of  muskrats  found  to  be  diseased  was  surprisingly  small — 
only  a  few  out  of  several  hundred.  The  damage  done  to  rats 
by  parasites  seems  to  be  of  minor  importance. 

Breeding 

AVe  have  several  pairs  of  rats  in  the  house  under  close  ob- 
servation, and  no  signs  of  breeding  are  as  yet  evident.  Some  of 
these  rats  were  taken  last  July  and  August.  A  pair  of  rats 
was  placed  outside  in  an  experimental  plot,  which  is  fenced,  on 
October  27.  December  17  a  small  kit  was  found  in  one  of  the 
houses  built  by  the  parent  rats.  Last  July  small  mice  were 
found,  and  then  again  on  October  28  a  female  was  caught  with 
four  embryos.    November  1  another  female  with  three  embrj^os 
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A   typical  muskrat  houM  on   the  Cameron  Parish  marshlands  where   some  of  the  finest 
muskrat  pelts  are  taken  each  winter. 

was  taken.  During  the  trapping  season  carcasses  were  examined, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  data  obtained: 

December  8-31,  1925. 

Females.  Males. 

Adults    196     178 

Adults  with  embryos.   26  or  11% 

Kits    29  or  11%      35  or  15% 

Total  females 251     Total  males 213 

Total  number  of  rats. 464 

Total  number  of  kits 64  or  13% 


Males. 


,'.   99 


January  1-30,  1926. 

Females. 

Adults    86     . . , 

Adults  with  embrv'os.   15  or  14% 

Kits    36  or  26%      24  or  197^ 

Total  females 137     Total  males 123 

"^o^nl  number  of  rats 260 

Total  number  of  kits 60  or  237o 
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Grand  Totals  for  December  and  January, 

Females.  !Males. 

Adults    323     277 

Adults  with  embryos.  41  or  12% 

Kits    65  or  17%     59  or  17% 

Total  number  of  adults  rats 600 

Total  number  of  kits 124  or  17% 

Grand  total  of  rats 724 

Total  number  of  females _ 388 

Total  per  cent  of  females 53 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  percentages  of  both  kids  and 
adults,  with  embryos,  increased  considerably  in  January.  Dur- 
ing: the  middle  of  January  fur  buyers  said  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving approximately  25%  kits.  These  were,  no  doubt,  rats 
born  this  last  fall. 

The  size  of  the  embryos  found  in  the  above  carcasses  varied 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  those  214  by  1^/4  inches.  The  number 
of  embryos  found  in  a  carcass  varied  from  1  to  6,  with  an 
average  of  3.70. 

Number  op  Mammae. 

Out  of  537  pelts  examined,  213  were  females.  Out  of  these 
213  females,  the  following  had 

8  mammae  2-2  pectoral  2-2  inguinal 177 

9  mammae  3-2  pectoral  2-2  inguinal 32 

10  mammae  3-3  pectoral  2-2  inguinal i» 

9  mammae  2-2  pectoral  3-2  inguinal 1 

These  pelts  were  average  lots,  containing  kits,  medium  and 
adults.  There  were  several  cases  where  kits  had  9  mammae,  in- 
dicating that  the  number  of  mammae  does  not  depend  upon  the 
age  of  the  rat. 

Fires 

As  early  as  October  4th,  fires  were  noticed  in  the  Penchant 
reirion.  Since  then  fires  have  been  more  or  less  frequent  up  to 
the  end  of  the  trapping  season.  From  observations  on  fires  set 
during  November,  after  a  heavy  rain,  little  damage  was  done 
to  the  rats  or  their  food  supply.  The  new  houses  were  not 
burned,  being  too  wet  and  green.  Some  old  houses  were  dam- 
aged to  some  degree.  The  summer  plants  had  already  dissem- 
minated  their  seeds  and  the  new  shoots  of  Avinter  sedges  and 
grasses  were  just  beginning  to  come  up.  Due  to  the  great 
amount  of  water  over  the  marsh,  the  new  growth  and  the 
roots  of  the  old  plants  were  undamaged.  With  proper  precau- 
tions and  under  certain  conditions,  firing  the  marsh  may  be 
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beneficial.  Fires  during  drouth  and  when  the  marsh  is  dry 
necessarily  not  only  destroys  all  the  vegetation,  but  also  bums 
the  roots  and  damages  the  next  season's  stand. 

Enemies 

So  far  as  observed  diseases  are  not  common.  Parasites  are 
few,  and  as  far  as  known  do  little  damage.  A  few  owl  pellets 
have  been  found  containing  muskrat  remains.  We  have  some 
authentic  instances  of  alligators  eating  muskrats.  Concerning 
other  predacious  animals,  we  have  no  first  hand  evidence.  Do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  hogs,  cattls,  dogs  and  cats,  are  detrimental 
to  muskrat  ground.  A  drove  of  hogs  and  cattle  came  through 
our  trapping  grounds.  The  rats  seemed  to  disappear  after  that, 
and  all  signs  were  destroyed.  These  animals  not  only  trampled 
down  the  vegetation,  but  also  rooted^  into  the  ground,  making 
things  generally  unpleasant  for  all  respectable  muskrats. 

The  Muskrat  Industry  in  Louisiana 

The  matter  following  is  a  summing  up  of  the  muskrat 
industry  of  Louisiana  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Ver- 
non Bailey,  chief  field  naturalist  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  It  was  written  following  his  visit  to  Louisiana 
during  January  and  February,  1926,  to  observe  trapping 
conditions  during  the  height  of  the  trapping  season. 

The  matters  set  forth  in  this  paper  are  so  important, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  director  of  this  division^  that 
it  is  included  in  full  and  supplements  Dr.  Bailey's  earlier 
report  on  conditions  as  he  found  them  in  the  preceeding 
summer. 

This  is  a  report  of  progress  in  the  muskrat  studies  being 
carried  on  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation  and 
the  Louisiana  Fur  Industries,  Incorporated. 

In  accordance  with  letters  of  authorization  and  instructions 
signed  by  the  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  I  left  Washington 
on  January  4,  and  returned  Februan,-  14.  spending  about  five 
weeks  in  the  muskrat  marshes  clear  across  southern  Louisiana. 
This  trip  was  for  the  especial  purpose  of  studying  the  trappinir 
methods  during  the  best  part  of  the  trapping  season,  the  effect 
of  trapping  on  the  habits  of  the  muskrats.  the  amount  of  breed- 
ing stock  left  on  the  marshes,  the  winter  food  habits  and  food 
supply,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  southern  muskrats  breed 
in  winter. 

In  company  with  Stanley  C.  Arthur,  director  of  the  division 
of  wild  life  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana, 
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and  Arthur  Svihla,  representing  the  Fur  Industries  Association 
of  Louisiana,  a  week  was  spent  among  the  trappers'  camps  in 
the  marshes  of  Cameron  Parish,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
corner  of  Louisiana.  We  then  moved  to  the  muskrat  camp 
below  Morgan  City,  where  the  trap  lines  were  followed  for  about 
ten  days,  and  large  numbers  of  trapped  muskrats  were  exam- 
ined daily  for  breeding  conditions.  A  trip  down  the  Missis.sippi 
River  from  New  Orleans  to  the  delta  was  made  from  January 
28  to  February  1,  and  the  trapping  conditions  studied  in  this 
well  watered  region  close  to  the  gulf  shore,  and  a  good  series  of 
specimens  collected  near  the  type  locality  of  the  Louisiana 
muskrat. 

The  final  piece  of  work  was  carried  on  near  Lake  Catherine, 
in  the  extensive  marshes  about  30  miles  east  of  New  Orleanji, 
where  trapping  methods  were  studied,  and  more  extensive 
tests  of  traps  for  capturing  muskrats  alive  were  made,  and 
where,^  at  the  close  of  the  trapping  season,  it  was  possible  to 
see  the  effects  of  trapping  on  the  next  year's  crop  of  fur.  and 
the  extent,  to  which  the  food  supply  had  been  consumed  or 
injured. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  MUSKRAT  FARMS. 

In  Louisiana,  as  in  no  other  State,  a  system  for  private  con- 
trol of  muskrat  lands  has  grown  up,  encouraged  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  protect  the  animals  on 
your  land  and  build  up  a  permanent  industry.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  tre>pass  laws,  licensed  trappers  and  the  leas- 
ing sy,stem  which  gives  the  owner  of  the  land  complete  control 
of  the  extent  and  methods  of  trapping.  The  state  laws  and 
Conservation  Department  rulings  are  also  being  improved  to 
aid  in  protecting  and  encouraging  thiiS  valuable  industry. 

Most  of  the  marsh  lands  are  held  in  large  tracts,  generally 
ten  thousand  to  several  hundred  thousand  acres.  While  there 
are  some  640  acre-tracts,  or  single  sections,  owned  and  operated 
by  individuals,  this  type  of  farm  Is  less  common.  Eventually, 
however,  when  muskrat  culture  becomes  more  of  a  science,  these 
one-section  farms  should  afford  a  good  living  to  a  family. 

As  a  sample  of  what  is  being  done  or  attempted  in  muskrat 
farminer,  the  Orange  Cameron  Land  Company,  of  Orange,  Texas. 
have  163,000  acres  of  good  muskrat  marsh  in  Cameron  Parish, 
Louisiana.  They  have  spent  large  sums  in  building  and 
equipping  comfortable  and  permanent  camps  in  suitable  places 
for  trapping  and  protecting  the  marshes,  in  dredging,  navi- 
gable canals,  18  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  through  and  across 
the  middle  of  the  area  both  ways,  making  it  easily  accessible 
and  bringing  in  a  controllable  supply  of  fresh  water  from  up 
the  Sabine  River.  In  employing  wardens  and  watchmen  to 
patrol  the  tract  and  reliable  hunters  to  kill  off  the  allieators  in 
the  summer. 
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Last  year  about  350,000  miiskrats  were  taken  on  this  tract, 
but  owing  to  two  dry  seasons,  the  increase  has  not  been  up 
to  normal,  and  when  the  trappers  begun  operating  in  Decem- 
ber, 1925,  the  catch  was  small,  and  after  a  few  days  the  trappers 
were  withdrawn,  to  save  all  of  the  animals  for  breeding  stock. 
In  places  the  muskrats  were  abundant,  but  over  other  wide 
areas  they  were  scarce,  and  it  seemed  a  wise  policy  to  let  them 
fill  up  the  whole  area  before  any  more  trapping  was  done. 

To  this  financially  sound  and  progressive  company  the  loss 
of  a  half  million  dollars  this  year  is  balanced  against  a  quad- 
rupled fur  crop  next  year,  and  the  doubling  in  value  of  their  land 
if  a  permanent  industry  can  be  established. 

Another  interesting  plan  of  management  is  where  individuals 
and  companies  have  placed  the  management  of  their  muskrat 
marsh  lands  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  fur  man,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Brady,  president  of  the  Delaware-Louisiana  Fur  Trapping  Com- 
pany. This  company  is  now  managing  successfully  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  muskrat  marsh,  and  is  applying  every 
modem  method  for  building  up  and  improving  the  fur  yield. 
They  are  quick  and  eager  to  apply  every  bit  of  information  or 
any  new  discovery  from  our  studies  that  have  a  practical  value. 

The  Conservation  Department  is  aLso  leasing  extensive 
tracts  of  state  and  school  marsh  lands,  and  applying  the  bes* 
methods  known  to  muskrat  culture,  as  well  as  formulating  rules 
and  regulations  to  govern  and  protect  the  industry. 

In  private  management  of  smaller  areas  there  is  more  varia- 
tion in  methods,  and  in  too  many  cases,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
leasing  the  trapping  privilege  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  gets 
sill  the  fur  he  can  from  the  land  and  soon  destroys  the  crop. 
As  a  rough  estimate  it  would  seem  that  half  of  the  marshes 
of  Louisiana  have  at  the  present  time  practically  no  muskrats. 

TRAPPING    METHODS. 

In  many  cases  the  trapping?  methods  in  use  are  crude  and 
wasteful  of  the  fur  crop,  as  well  as  of  time  and  energy  of  the 
trappers.  The  traps  in  most  jreneral  use  are  the  Gibb  four- 
jawed  steel  traps,  intended  to  catch  and  kill  the  animals,  thp 
larpre  third  jaw  coming  over  and  crushing  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, after  the  smaller  jaws  have  caught  and  held  it  by  one  foot. 
These  traps  are  very  popular  with  the  trapi>ers,  because  the 
animals  do  not  twist  off  the  feet  and  escape,  as  in  the  simole 
two-jawed  traps,  but  they  are  expen.sive,  and  rather  large  and 
cumbersome.  If  taken  care  of — dried,  oiled  and  sacked  and  kept 
in  a  dry  place  when  not  in  use — they  will  last  for  several  years, 
but  if  neglected  tliey  will  ru^t  out  in  about  two  years. 

Other  trappers  prefer  the  simi)le  two-jawed  steel  traps,  Xos. 
0,  1.  or  2.  The  larjrer  No.  2  trap  is  more  generally  used,  so  as 
to  catch  the  animals  hitrher  up  on  the  legs  where  the  muscles  are 
heavier  and  there  is  less  danger  of  the  leg  being  twisted  off. 
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Even  in  these  large  traps  the  feet  and  legs  are  frequently  torn 
and  twisted  off  and  the  animals  allowed  to  escape,  either  to  die 
of  their  injuries  or  to  recover  as  cripples.  In  attempting  to 
keep  for  study  some  of  these  animals  caught  in  steel  traps,  it  has 
been  found  difficult,  even  with  good  care  and  the  use  of  anti- 
septics, to  keep  them  alive.  About  half  of  those  which  lave  lost 
a  foot  have  died  in  spite  of  care.  The  occasional  carcasses  of  dead 
muskrats  found  on  the  marsh  are,  undoubtedly,  in  part,  at  least, 
of  these  escaped  cripples. 

Better  traps  than  any  in  present  use  are  greatly  needed  in 
the  muskrat  industry,  traps  that  will  catch  and  instantly  kill 
the  animals  or  catch  them  alive,  so  the  valueless  young  and  a 
part  of  the  females  can  be  released. 

The  present  methods  of  setting  traps  are  often  careless  and 
ineffective.  The  traps  are  generally  placed  in  the  burrows  under 
water  or  mud.  and  more  than  half  of  them  placed  in  burrows 
that  are  not  in  use,  or  in  such  manner  that  the  animals  no  not 
necessarily  spring  them.  Large  numbers  of  traps  are  generally 
used,  about  200  or  250  of  them  to  a  man  is  the  usual  number, 
but  with  half  the  number  of  traps  more  carefully  set,  more 
animals  could  be  caught  and  less  marsh  trampled  over.  The 
trapping  law  specifies  that  traps  shall  not  be  set  within  ten  feet 
of  muskrat  houses,  nor  the  houses  opened  or  disturbed  in  any 
way.  In  some  eases  the  trappers  were  found  violating  this 
very  important  rule,  and  setting  traps  on  the  edges  of  or 
inside  of  the  houses.  This  practice  not  only  drives  away  the 
rats,  but  the  young  animals  are  cauo:ht  near  the  house,  whU-^ 
at  a  greater  distance  only  adults  or  well-grown  animals  are  tak- 
en. It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  houses  of  the  muskrats 
and  the  tunnels  leading  directly  to  them  remain  at  all  times 
undisturbed  if  the  animals  are  to  breed  and  increase  in  a 
normal  manner.  The  traps  should  be  set  only  on  the  feeding 
grounds,  or  in  runways  as  far  as  possible  from  the  houses. 
The  trapping  should  begin  around  the  edges  of  the  area  to  be 
trapped,  to  prevent  the  muskrats  from  leaving  it,  and  the  c^'ts- 
tf*r  left  until  the  last,  if  trapped  at  all. 

TRAPPING    MUSKRATS    ALIVE. 

The  importance  of  being  able  to  catch  muskrats  alive  for 
study  of  habits  and  eventually  for  restocking  marshes  and  for 
selecting  fur  and  breeding  animals  has  been  given  much  thought. 
Many  types  of  live  traps  have  been  tested  and  found  unsatis- 
factory, but  at  last  a  simple  cage  trap  has  been  devised  that 
has  proved  a  success  in  catching  muskrats  in  the  marshes  of 
Louisiana.  P^irther  experiments  and  tests  are  necessary  in  per- 
fecting and  simplifying  this  trap.  If  they  can  be  manufactured 
in  larere  lots  at  about  one  dollar  each  they  should  prove  valu- 
able in  catching  animals  for  restocking  purposes,  and  possibly 
for  taking  animals  to  be  selected  for  fur  and  breeding  purposes. 
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On  small  fur  farms  the  whole  catch  might  be  handled  to  great 
advantage  by  such  traps.  The  prices  of  live  animals  for  re- 
stocking purposes  ought  to  be  double  the  fur  value  of  the  same 
animals,  but  heretofore  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  such 
stock. 

EFFECTS    OF   TRAPPING. 

(ienerally,  it  is  claimed  that  the  muskrats  have  little  intelli- 
gence, and  are  not  suspicious  of  trapes  or  trappers,  but  our  ob- 
servation of  the  animals  in  captivity  show  them  to  be  extremely 
timid,  cautious,  and  rather  intelligent  in  avoiding  danger.  On 
aroas  much  trapped  and  trampled  over,  they  become  timid  and 
<]ii'ficult  to  catch,  remain  much  of  their  time  in  the  houses,  or 
burrows,  or  to  some  extent  leave  their  home  grounds  and  move 
to  other  undisturbed  areas.  On  one  trapping  ground  of  a  sec- 
tion of  marsh  that  had  been  largely  burned  over  during  the 
trapping  season  and  then  heavily  trapped  with  280  traps  and 
two  or  three  men  watching  them,  the  muskrats  became  scarce  or 
iiuiet  and  little  in  evidence,  but  tracks  and  trails  were  mast 
numerous  along  the  shores  of  canals  and  ponds  around  the 
borders  of  the  area,  and,  apparently,  many  of  the  animals  crossed 
over  TO  untrapi)ed  grounds  across  the  canals. 

It  would  seem  wise  to  set  traps  cautiously  and  with  great 
eare,  to  follow  the  same  trail  each  day  in  watching  the  trails. 
jmd,  where  the  marsh  requires  burninj?,  to  burn  lightly  in  spots 
and  strijis  at  diff«M'ent  times,  not  in  extensive  areas  in  dry 
weather,  wlien  tiie  fire  runs  fiercely  and  burns  the  ground  and 
h<Uisr>. 

Ill  iiiniiy  cases  uiuU'r  observation  long  and  vigorous  trappiu'i 
for  ouo  season  lias  re.siilted  in  ])ractically  exterminating  the  rats 
(»n  an  extensive  area,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  rehabilitaTe 
sueii  jiiea  is  very  slow.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  killing  the 
^/}]\i\r  ,i\\  out  ef  one  state  and  then  waiting  for  it  to  come  back 
t'roii  o!h«'i-  and  hett^M'  proteeted  states. 

AMOUNT  OF  BREEDING  STOCK  TO  BE  LEFT. 

Tit-'  elaiiiis  ot"  >onie  t!'a]»|)ers  that  enough  muskrats  tear  off 
ilirji-  r.M'1  jiiid  escape  for  next  xcar's  ])reeding  st(iek  is  wholly 
ii^oiiiKJ.  In  {'iwi.  tlit'Tc  i<  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
.  ii!»].l«'^.  o!-  ih  .s<»  wliirh  sur\ive.  will  ])reed  at  all.  Some  tran- 
i-  !-^  r«h';is<-  tilt'  \(Miiil:*  rats  cjiuii'lit  by  (»ne  foot  and  not  yet  dead 
\\!,''ii  fouihl  ill  ill*'  trap,  but  this  is  ol^  vcuy  little  use,  as  very 
t■.'^^■  will  >^ur\i\i'.  In  most  ciis.'s  th;'  tra])i>ers  and  land  ownei*s 
;■'•.'  L;iiiil"d  by  ilic  i'ehitive  iiuiuiMTs  of  animals  caught  as  to  when 
ti;"  I  ra  ppiiiLi'  ^iiould  ei-nNC.  s<»  ;is  to  Icjive  a  good  stock  for  next 
y,  :ir\  bi-rrdiuu"  ])iir])os.'s.  If  ,")(»  or  100  skins  are  taken  each 
t:'i:)ii  ;it  ilic  b.-L: iiiniiii:'  of  the  season,  and  later  the  catch  falls 
ol'f  lo  in  or  ]'2  a  ni-lip  ii  is  linir  to.ston  trapping  without  regard 
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Killinir  traps  are  In  usa  exclusively  in  Louisiana,  as  elsewhere,  in  harvesting  the  annual 
tur  crop.  To  meet  the  demand  that  has  arisen  for  a  so-called  "humane"  trap,  the 
Department  has  been  experimenting  with  a  variety  of  traps  designed  to  take  the 
animals  alive  and  unhurt  so  that  those  having  unprime  pelts,  as  well  as  the  imma- 
ture animals,  can  be  released  unhurt  when  causrht.  As  yet,  no  ''sure  fire"  trap  has 
been   devised. 


to  a  longer  continued  legal  open  season.  When  we  know  the  actual 
average  rate  of  increase  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  number  of  animals  to  be  saved  for  breeding  stock. 
This  information  should  be  procured  during  the  coming  summer 
from  the  captive  females  now  on  hand  at  our  breeding  station. 
Any  experienced  trapper  can  tell  when  the  proper  time  arrive:; 
for  taking  up  his  traps  on  a  trapped  area.  The  only  trouble 
is  to  avoid  being  influenced  by  present  profit,  instead  of  future 
values. 

WINTER    FOOD   OF   LOUISIANA   MUSKRATS. 

In  these  great  open  marshes  of  perennial  and  ever-growing 
plants,  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  summer  and  winter 
foods  of  muskrats,  but  a  few  additional  plants  have  been  added 
to  our  list  of  last  summer's  foods.  The  favorite  food  is  still  the 
tender  bases,  roots  and  tubers  of  the  three-cornered  rushes 
(largely  Scirpus  americanus.  olneiji  avd  robustus),  and  where 
these  grow  the  muskrats  gather  in  the  greatest  numbers.  In 
places  where  the  muskrat  houses  were  found,  mainly  in  thp  al- 
most pure  stands  of  the  fine  cord-grass  {Spartina  patens  juncea), 
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which  is  a  much-eaten  and  standard  food  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  marsh,  the  trails  and  runways  always  center  in  or 
toward  any  patch  or  area  of  the  three-cornered  rushes  that 
happen  to  be  within  reach.  The  preference  was  unmistakablf. 
The  animals  also  feed  extensively  on  the  big  bulrush  {Scirpiu^ 
v(di(his)j  on  the  needle-pointed  sedge  or  wildcat  grass  (Juncus 
ronifrianus),  and  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  a  four-cornered 
spike-rush  {Eleocharis  quadrangulatus) ,  which  bears  abundance 
of  small  tubers  on  the  rootlets.  This  seems  not  to  be  generally 
abundant,  however,  and  was  found  only  in  a  rew  places  in  thf 
C'ameron  marshes.  The  fact  that  its  tubers  are  a  favorite  duck 
food  may  account  for  its  scarcity.  The  larsje  ''saw  grass" 
{(Jladmni  cffusuin)  is  a  widespread  and  abundant  sedge,  tne 
green  base  of  which  is  extensively  eaten  in  winter  by  the  musi;- 
rats  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  it. 

''Sea  cane,"  a  large,  succulent  evergreen  stemmed  grass  or 
sedge,  growing  abundantly  in  the  edge  of  tidewater  along  the 
bayous,  (identified  as  Phragmites  communis  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock), is  very  generally  eaten  by  the  muskrats,  more  so  now 
m  summer,  when  other  plants  are  also  green. 

Xarrow-ieaved  cattails  {Typha  angubtifolm)  is,  as  in  sum- 
mer, a  favorite  muskrat  food  wherever  it  can  be  obtained.  Id 
fact,  the  tender,  starchy  base  and  big  running  rootstalk  are  per- 
haps the  favorite  focul  when  fed  to  captive  muskrats  or  used  as 
ri'up  bjiit,  but  Ihe  tops  of  the  cattails  die  down  in  winter,  and 
the  mots  and  bases  an*  so  dee{)  in  the  mud  that  they  are  not 
much  souulit  for.  except  when*  the  young  green  shoots  are  coming 
uj)  throiiirli  staiuliiig  water.  In  places  in  the  Cameron  marshes 
they  were  much  -^ateu  in  January,  and  at  the  delta  near  the 
mouth  of  the  .Mississi])pi  River,  were  tall  and  green  at  the  end 
of  January,  they  ^vere  also  much  eaten.  At  Lake  Catherine  in 
early  Fehiuai-y,  I  used  them  with  success  as  trap  bait,  and  fed 
thrill  to  captive  muNki-ats,  which  ate  them  greedily. 

The  float ini:-,  succulent  eve]"«rreen  water  hyssop  {Bacoini 
,tioiniln-ti . .  ahuMilam  in  all  of  tlie  wet  marshes,  seemed  to  be 
our  of  lh<'  favni'ite  i!:m^u  foods  of  the  umskrats  in  the  Cameron 
iiiarslh's.  \\  Ih'i-c  rxleiivively  eaten.  In  llie  marshes  below  ^Morgan 
('ii\'  ii  is  also  catrii  lo  some  cxti^it,  hut  was  rather  scarce  on 
ilh'  pai'l  iciilar  mai-^hrs  worked  o\'cr  at  Lake  Catherine.  It  is 
»ai<l    alsn  1(»    lit'  a    v:nm\   duck   food. 

Till'  I'caiinu-  aliiLiainr  Lirnss  \  Al i *  rnduihera  philoxeroides^. 
a  |H'si  whtcli  ha  i  ]-.'<-.'utl\  Ix-n-nn  to  l>h>ck  tlie  channels  and  kill 
nut    (tihrr   \  - -.-nil  iou    "m    lie'   \rry   wri    marshes  of  the   delta,  is 

ju'obably  kills  out  more 

nu])tful  value. 

is  abundant  and  becomes 

is  often  eaten  to  some 

»f  tlie  new  shoots  furnisli- 

•uleiit  floating  pests  are 
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A  muskrat  "feeding  platform,"  in  a  marsh.  The  muskrats  carry  the  root  stalks  they  cut 
off  to  such  "platforms"  by  swimming,  and  devour  the  food  out  of  the  water.  They 
sometimes,  when  the  water  is  very  high,  break  down  grasses  to  construct  their 
feeding   platforms. 

killed  by  frost  in  winter,  but  tlio  bases  remain  <;re<'n,  and  .start 
new   plants   aizain   in    the   s])rin<2:. 

Stifjittdrid  Utuaolata  and  tlie  arrow-leaved  .spceies  ai'e  occa- 
sionally eaten,  both  the  tender  bases  and  the  rieh,  slareliy 
tubers,  where  tiiey  can  l)e  reached  )>y  the  nniskrats.  ])ut  usually 
they  are  rather  scarce,  and  the  tubers  are  deep  under  Li'round. 

Ai)pai'«'ntly  tlie  winter  food  (d"  nni-.lvrais  in  these  niar>-hes  is 
just  as  abuiulant  and  of  bcUrr  (piality  than  in  sunnne!*,  but  the 
fact  thai  the  i)hints  are  iKtt  i-apid!y  'ji-ow  inu'  and  I'enew  inu'  the 
su]>i)ly  duriiij^'  ihe  ilir.-r  cohh'si  niMnHis  ot'  winier  may  sri  a 
limit  to  the  nunibtT  o|"  anini.-iU  whirh  an  ar^a  slK.iihl  caia-y. 
In  7U)  i»]ace.  Ikiw  evd'.  h;i\e  I  t''Miiid  any  im  la-al  i^n  ihal  ih-' 
fond  supply  was  hrin-j  r\h;i 'i^icih  cr  ih-'  ni'iNkraN  li.'cdiiiinL:'  n'>l 
h^^s  from  scai-cily  of  tnoii.  This  !i;:"jhl  w-'ll  b.-  <hie  ten  ih.-  t\h'i 
that  in  no  h>ealiiy  \i-;'f'l  w-'i-e  ih'\\'  ^u  iTiciiiit  l_\  ;i'hiii- h'ni  :<• 
fully  stock  the  'jrnnnil.  In  v.'\.r;il  phier^,  |  cMimi.-,]  •_•;>.  :;(i.  amh 
in   one  ])lace.   TmI   iiiii^kr;i'    h'li'^cs   afnim.!    mr    ri-um   (.n.-   ^poi    cii 

tlie    marsh,   but.   rxcti    rih'r.    I    -iiolil    1    i-lMlia1r    n-l    (.\''r    '\\r    n)'    -I\ 

musk'rats  to  an  aer«'  <>ii  an\     ••••'imm  ..'"  hii;(|  ••x.iumim'iI 
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MUSKRATS  AS  FOOD. 

At  several  of  the  trapping  camps,  I  dressed  and  cooked 
muskrats  to  try  and  p:et  the  trappers  to  eating  the  meat.  Gen- 
erally, it  was  much  easier  to  get  others  to  eat  them  than  the 
trapi)ers,  although  all  agreed  that  they  were  the  most  cleanly 
and  wholesome  animal  in  their  food  habits,  and  that  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  not  making  use  of  the  meat.  A  few  of  the 
trappers,  and  many  others,  did  eat  them,  and  declared  them 
delicious.  The  meat  is  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  dark- 
meated  ducks,  and,  if  i)roperly  cooked,  is  as  tender  and  well- 
flavored. 

The  usual  method  of  skinning  the  muskrats  and  leaving 
a  strip  of  the  skin  across  the  back  edge  of  the  belly  does  not  dis- 
turb the  musk  glands,  which  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  pen^s,  and 
the  carcass  then  can  be  hung  uj)  by  the  head,  and  this  strip  of 
skin,  with  the  musk  glands  and  the  entrails  removed  and  the 
feet,  tail  and  head  cut  off.  Then  it  is  ready  for  market  or  for 
cooking.  There  is  about  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  solid 
meat  on   the  bones  of  one  full-grown  animal. 

If  the  old  Indian  name  of  musquash  is  used,  and  the  mis- 
leading and  offensive  word  **rat''  a>oided,  it  would  be  muct 
easier  to  educate  the  public  in  the  us(»  of  this  wholesome  meat. 

For  cooking  in  the  simplest  way,  the  meat  should  be  cut  in 
pieces,  consisting  of  hams,  shoulders  and  short  sections  of  the 
back.  The  neck  and  head  also  have  considerable  thick  and  excel- 
lent meat.  The  ribs  contain  little  meat,  and  are  generally  thrown 
away.  The  liver  is  large  and  healthy,  and  especially  delicious, 
if  the  gall  bladder  is  carefully  removed. 

Roll  each  piece  of  meat  (juickly  in  flour  or  fine  commeal. 
containing  salt  and  a  little  black  pepper,  and  drop  in  a  pan  of 
hot  greas(\  Keep  it  very  hot,  so  the  meat  will  cook  rapidly, 
without  lasing  its  juices  or  flavor,  and  serve  before  the  la.st 
traces  of  red  have  left  the  inside  of  the  pieces.  Let  the  grease 
drain  from  the  meat  for  a  minute,  but  serve  quickly,  while  hot. 

A  dry  stew  in  a  covered  pan  with  bits  of  bacon  gives  excel- 
lent results. 

Cut  up  aiul  broiled  over  the  coals  in  a  wire  toaster,  with 
thin  strijis  of  bacon  on  top  after  one  side  is  done,  is  an  excellent 
camp  method  of  cooking  musciuash. 

The  whole  carcass  laid  on  the  coals  of  a  campfire  has  fur- 
nished many  an  excellent  meal. 

WINTER    BREEDING    HABITS. 

The  final  results  of  the  tabulation  of  breeding  records  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  data  gathered  by  Arthur  Svihla  from 
the  examination  of  large  numbers  of  muskrat  carcasses  all 
through  the  trapping  season.  The  number  of  embryos  found  in 
the  females  at  known  dates  through  the  winter  will  give  valuable 
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Location  of  the  school  section  at  Lake  Catherine,  in  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  where  muskrat 

exparlmental  trapping  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  New  Orleans 

Public    School    Board. 

data  from  which  to  regulate  the  trapping  season  and  to  estimate 
the  rate  of  increase.  The  specimens  kept  in  captivity  will  give 
the  positive  information  needed  as  to  time  and  rate  of  breeding 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

The  statement  often  made  that  muskrats  in  Louisiana  breed 
all  the  year  around  is  true  in  only  a  very  limited  way.  In  about 
60  females  which  I  personally  examined  from  January  13  to 
February  9,  only  one  (January  13)  contained  two  small  em- 
bryos, and  one  (February  5)  appeared  to  be  nursing  young.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  few  do  breed  in  winter,  but  apparently  the 
number  is  small,  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  females  which  I 
examined. 

Both  males  and  females  were  in  good  condition  during  Janu- 
ary and  early  February,  often  showing  some  fat  over  the  rump 
and  around  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  males  showed  highly 
developed  sex  organs,  and  as  soon  as  the  disturbance  of  the 
trapping  season  is  over,  the  breeding  season  should  begin. 

Lake  Catherine  Muskrat  Experiment 

In  the  course  of  the  preliminary  planning  for  the  musk- 
rat  survey  it  was  decided  that  for  a  practical  demonstration 
of  w^hat  a  certain  prescribed  area  would  do  in  producing 
these  fur-bearers,  a  piece  of  land  of  suitable  size  should  be 
systematically  trapped  by  an  experienced  trapper,  a  collec- 
tion of  typical  skins  taken  throughout  the  season  should  be 
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preserved,  and  that  careful  and  accurate  check  be  kept  on 
the  daily  catch,  selling  the  animals  taken  at  prevailing 
market  prices. 

In  the  Lake  Catherine  region  of  Orleans  parish  the  Or- 
leans Parish  School  Board  owns  640  acres  of  marsh  land 
known  as  a  "School  Section."  This  land  and  water  area 
has  been  leased  for  several  years  to  trappers  for  nominal 
sums  and  presented  an  ideal  plot  for  the  experiment.  The 
Orleans  School  board  generously  turned  this  area  over  to 
the  department  of  conservation  for  the  experimental  work 
and  Westley  Yarbrough,  a  practical  trapper  who  had  leased 
the  section  in  previous  years,  agreed  to  do  the  work  needed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  this  division  for  80 
per  cent  of  the  profits,  the  remaining  20  per  cent, 
after  expenses  were  deducted,  the  department  agreed 
to  return  to  the  school  board  as  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  this  method  of 
trapping  and  caring  for  the  land. 

The  history  of  this  plot  discloses  the  following  facts. 
The  1922-23  lease  brought  the  board  $50  for  the  lease. 
There  were  taken  roughly  that  season  7,000  muskrats,  20 
raccoons,  and  75  min.i.  For  the  1923-24  season  the  lease 
brought  $150  and  about  5,000  muskrats,  10  raccoons  and 
40  mink  were  taken.  The  1924-25  season  brought  the  board 
$200  in  straight  rental,  when  about  3,000  muskrats,  10 
mink,  2  raccoons,  and  2  otters  were  trapped. 

Under  the  cooperative  plan  devised,  which  permitted 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  scientific  research,  1,497  muskrats 
were  trapped,  about  one-half  of  the  muskrats  inhabiting 
the  area,  and  five  mink  were  caught.  The  entire  catch  was 
sold  for  $1,585  and  of  this  amount  $1,268.24  went  to  the 
trapped,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  or  $317.06,  will  be 
turned  back  to  the  school  board,  a  greater  amount,  in  spite 
of  a  decreased  catch,  that  this  board  has  ever  received 
from  the  area. 

The  scientific  research  work  will  continue  on  this  land 
throughout  the  summer  and  it  is  expected  that  a  great  deal 
of  very  valuable  information  will  be  received.  The  Orleans 
School  Board  will  be  asked  to  allow  this  department  to  sii- 
rervise  this  land  in  future  on  the  same  terms. 
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duster  of  seed  heads  on  a  stalk  of  leafy  three- square  rush  (S.  robustus),  in  which 
the  seeds  ripen  during  the  late  sununer.  It  is  believed  the  most  economical  way  to 
>lant  an  area  vdth  this  favorite  Vat  food  is  to  harvest  the  purplish-red  heads  and 
the  seeds  on  wet  lands. 


Favorite  Muskrat  Foods 

While  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  definately  state 
a  number  of  things  we  would  like  to  know  regarding  the 
muskrat's  breeding  habits,  such  as  the  period  of  gestation, 
number  of  young  in  a  litter,  and  the  number  of  litters  a 
season,  we  have  made  excellent  progress  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

One  of  the  important  questions  solved  is  that  pertaining 
to  the  favorite  and  principal  food  plants  upon  which  the 
Louisiana  muskrat  thrives.  This  matter  has  had  our 
closest  attention  and  I  believe  that  we  are  not  at  all  wrong 
when  we  decide  that  the  Louisiana  marshland  plants  whose 
rootstalks  and  rooting  systems  furnish  this  fur-bearer  with 
sustinence  are: 

Three-square  rush  (Scirpus  robustus),  "Three-cor- 
nered grass/'  Paille  (hs  oir.  "Goose  gra.ss,"  La  canne 
trois-quaris,  ^ ' Leafy  three-scjuare. 
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Three-square  club  rush  {Scirpns  olneyi  and  S. 
americanus),  ** Goose  grass/'  PaUle  des  oie,  Bayonet 
grass,  La  jon  trois-quarts. 

Giant  bulrush  (Scirpus  validus),  Bulrush,  Jon 
ran yid,  ' '  buggy- whip. ' ' 

•Saw  grass  (Cladium  effusum),  **Red  top,"  La 
roiisse,  Long  de  rapier,  usually  contracted  to  '^long- 
d^pier/'  Ruffage. 

Cattail  (Typha  angustifolia),  Jon  plat,  Jon  au 
barrel.    ''Flag  grass." 

Couch  grass  (Sparfina  patens  juncea),  Paille  fin, 
*'wire  gra-s,"  '* Needle  grass." 

Quill  cane  {Spartina  (jJahra),  ''Hog  Cane,"  ''Cord 
grass,"  '^Oyster  grass,"  Cannes  des  couchon,  Roseau 
des  couchon,  **  Small  roseau/' 

Needle  grass  (Junciis  roemerianm),  '*  Wildcat 
grass,*'  Fa'Ue  chat  tigre.     ''Black  grass." 

Water  hyssop  {Bacopa  monniera),  **Water  purs- 
lane/* 

Cut  grass  (Zizaniopsis  mUiacea)^  Jon  coupon. 

Marsh  cane  (Phragmites  communis),  Roseau, 
"Rozo,"  "Sea  Cane,''  *' Small  roseau/'  '* Switch 
cane." 

Highland  cane  {Arundinuria  ma^^ropcrma),  *'Cane 
brake  cane,"  "Big  ro'^eau,'*  "Big  cane,"  Cannes 
maronne,  Cannes  sauvage,  "Trap-marker  cane." 

Feathergrass  (Panicum  n'r^ofi^m),  "Switch  grass," 
Cannish,  Paille  jaune,  "Coontail.'' 

AVild   duck   millet    (Echinochloa   walteri),   "Wild 
Rice,"  Riz  de  long,  "Jungle  rice." 

(fiant  foxtail   {Chaetochloa  magna),  "Jungle  mil- 
let." 

The  four  last  species  named  are  hypothetical  but  one  is 
hardly  amiss  in  classifying  them  as  forming  some  part  of 
the  muskrat's  daily  bill  of  fare,  and  the  large  marsh  cane, 
usually  called  "big  rozo,"  perhaps  serves  its  best  purpose 
as  a  trapmarker. 

In  the  above  list  of  food  plants  a  common  book  name 
is  given  first,  followed  by  the  scientific  designation  in 
parenthesis,  and  then,  in  English  or  French,  many  of  the 
local  names  applied  to  the  plant.  It  is  believed  that  this 
information  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  those  contem- 
plating cultivating  their  holding  for  muskrat  culture.  By 
confining  pioneer  planting  work  to  the  "three  cornered 
grasses"  and  the  cattail,  no  mistake  will  be  made.  Any  of 
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To  restock  a  piece  of  marsh  area  with  "three-cornered  srrass,"  two  methods  are  at  hand 
for  the  'rat  rancher.  He  can  plant  the  seeds  of  this  plant  or  transplant  chimps  of  tne 
rush  to  his  land.  Note  the  lon^,  white  running  root-stalks  shown  in  the  photograph. 
Tke33  unde/giound  shoots  send  up  new  plants  and  aie  eagerly  eaten  by  the  muskrats. 
The  sed.«;e  pictured  is  Scirpus  robustus,  probably  the  best  of  all  'rat  foods. 

the  three-square  rushes  will  propagate  by  dividing  their 
rootstalks,  or  they  will  sprout  by  seed.  It  is  my  present 
contention  that  the  seeds  of  the  three-square  rush  should 
be  gathered  late  in  the  summer  and  sown  heavily  on  land 
that  does  not  grow  the  plant  and  that  this  plan  of  plant- 
ing is  the  only  economical  method.  Cattails  will  reseed 
themselves  if  the  catkins  are  gathered  and  stripped  by  hand 
when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing.  The  seeds  will  then  be 
carried  to  every  section  by  the  winds  and  sowing  cost  mate- 
rially reduced.  The  germanation  period  of  the  three- 
square  seed  has  not  been  worked  out  but  appears  to  be 
very  slow. 
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Forestry  and  Fur. 

Reforestation  and  the  perpetuation  of  fur  bearing 
mammals  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  era,  when  those 
of  us  who  are  visioning  the  future  and  blazing  well  marked 
trails  leading  to  a  continuance  of  our  natural  resources 
are  faced  with  many  complex  problems  regarding  true 
and  efficient  conservation  measures,  reforestation  of  our 
natural  timber  lands  stands  out  as  one  of  our  most  neces- 
sary achievements. 

There  is  more  to  reforestation,  however,  than  the  mere 
growing  of  trees.  There  are  the  enemies  to  be  watched, 
and  who  will  deny  that  fire  is  the  worst  enemy?  Then 
there  are  the  friends  of  the  forests,  and  who  will  suc- 
cessfully gainsay  that  our  birds  are  not  among  the  best 
friends  that  the  trees  have? 

Now,  we  find  that  the  mammals  valued  by  man  which 
inhabit  the  forests  can  contribute  considerably  to  refor- 
estation. Louisiana  has  focused  the  attention  of  the  timber 
world  on  what  she  is  doing  to  reforest  areas  that  have 
been  devastated  by  greedy  timber  operators;  by  enacting 
laws  to  prevent  like  devastation  in  the  future,  and  by  the 
enactment  of  proper  laws,  aid  and  spur  on  owners  of  timber 
land  to  let  nature  again  cover  certain  lands  with  growing 
and  economically  valuable  trees. 

Many  owners  of  such  land,  in  order  to  adequately  pro- 
tect their  holdings  from  trespassers  (and  they  included 
hunters  in  this  category)  and  fire  hazard,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  certain  provisions  in  the  Louisiana  laws  to 
not  only  make  their  holdings  reforestation  projects  but 
wij.i  life  sanctuaries  as  well. 

The  conservation  of  the  fur  industry  and  its  perpetua- 
tion is  also  giving  conservationists  concern.  Mankind  de- 
mands furs  as  well  as  lumber,  and,  while  fur  is  not  the  ne- 
cessity lumber  is,  there  is  no  reason,  provided  he  does  not 
extirpate  species,  why  men  should  not  have  fur  for  his 
mate. 

This  fur  situation,  as  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned, 
brought  up  a  question  during  the  past  year  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  taking  of  fur  bearing  mammals  on  these  cut- 
over  lands  would  create  some  legal  objection  that  would 
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The    Louisiana   muskrat,   whose  pelt   is   worth   approximately   five   million   dollars  to   the 
trappers  of  the  State  annually. 

conflict  with  or  affect  the  validity  of  the  reforestation  de- 
velopment under  the  States  Act. 

Asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject  matter  I  gave  the 
Commissioner  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  trapping  of  certain  fur  bearers  on  forest 
lands  now  set  aside  under  the  General  Forestry  Act  for 
reforestation  purposes,  and  on  land  that  can  be  so  con- 
tracted for  in  the  future,  be  permitted,  holding  that  such 
a  course  could  not  work  the  least  bit  of  harm  to  such  lands 
but  would,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  of  distinct  benefit  to 
the  purpose  for  which  these  lands  have  been  and  will  be 
set  aside. 

This  recommendation  was  presented  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  who,  after  carefully  going  over  the 
provisions  of  the  state  acts,  found  that  there  was  nothing 
contained  in  them  which  would  inhibit  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  fur  on  privately  owned  cut-over  lands  set  aside 
for  reforestation;  claimed  that  the  question  raised  was 
more  particularly  an  administrative  one  rather  than  a  legal 
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one,  and,  in  addition,  pointed  out  that  as  a  properly  reg- 
ulated trapping  of  fur  bearers,  according  to  my  report, 
would  promote  rather  than  interfere  with  the  reforestation 
of  the  lands,  that  the  owners  could  properly  engage  in  this 
industry. 

Since  there  has  been  some  discussion,  pro  and  con,  as  to 
why  we  should  have  recommended  the  taking  of  wild  life, 
such  as  fur  bearers,  from  lands  that  have  been  set  aside 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  growing  trees  and  protecting 
wild  life  by  constituting  them  sanctuaries,  the  following 
may  prove  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  many  con- 
cerned : 

Forest  Enemies. 

In  the  preservation  of  forest  lands  the  bird  life  is  very 
important  and  the  mammal  life  with  one  exception  quite 
unimportant.  A  number  of  mammals,  and  the  upland  fur 
bearers  are  heavily  represented,  prey  on  the  bird  life,  there- 
fore, it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  a  decidedly  uneconomic 
move  to  protect  all  wild  life  on  forest  reservations  or  lands 
set  aside  for  the  growing  of  trees. 

Raccoons. 

The  raccoon,  found  in  such  large  numbers  in  our  central 
and  northern  sections,  as  well  as  the  Louisiana  marshlands, 
has  a  varied  diet  including  clams,  crayfish,  frogs,  turtles, 
nuta,  fruits,  green  corn  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  birds 
and  their  eggs.  This  fur-bearer,  too,  exhibits  a  persistence 
in  holding  its  own  in  spite  of  close  trapping  in  almost  every 
section  of  Louisiana.  So,  to  allow  this  mammal  to  increase 
under  state  protection  on  the  forest  preserves  would  simply 
mean  an  increased  toll  taken  of  both  ground  nesting  and 
tree  nesting  birds. 

Opossums. 

The  opossum,  like  the  raccoon,  has  as  varied  a  diet  and 
the  same  ability  to  climb  trees.  As  it  mingles  its  diet  of 
roots,  insects,  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  crayfish,  etc.,  with 
poultry  and  birds,  as  well  as  their  eggs,  including  those 
from  wild  turkey  nests,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
it  would  be  decidedly  unwise  to  give  total  protection  to 
this  mammal,  which,  in  addition  to  its  destructive  habits 
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The  opossum,  next  to  the  muskrat,  is  the  most  abundant  fur-bearer  in  Louisiana,  over 
a  quarter  of   a  million  pelts  being  taken   annually. 

already  pointed  out,  is  very  prolific,  having  as  many  as 
three  litters,  of  from  six  to  thirteen  young  a  year. 

Mink. 

Mink  are  to  be  found  in  favorable  localities  in  many  of 
the  forest  areas  now  set  aside  and  under  consideration  for 
reforestation  purposes.  This  fur-bearer  is  equally  at  home 
slyly  searching  thickets  and  bottomland  forests  for  prey 
or  seeking  its  living  food  in  the  water,  and  is  active  both  by 
day  and  by  night.  Fierce  and  aggressive,  bold  and  courag- 
eous mink  kill  and  destroy  food  species  heavier  than  them- 
selves, trailing  their  prey  skillfully  by  scent.  Mink  eat 
mice,  rats,  chipmunks,  squirrels,  and  birds  and  bird's  eggs 
of  many  kinds,  including  waterfowl,  Bob  White,  doves,  and 
other  ground-frequenting  species;  to  say  nothing  of  their 
forays  on  chicken  houses,  going  long  distances  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  a  conservation  mistake  to  give  this  mam- 
mal any  protection  at  all  on  the  forest  reserves. 
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Skunks. 

Skunks  and  the  so-called  •'Civet-cat"  can  here  be  treated 
together,  as  the  "civet"  is  merely  a  trade  name  for  the  little 
Spotted  Skunk,  and  it  has  all  the  objectionable  habits  of  its 
larger  relatives.  While  skunks  prey  on  insects  that  are 
injurious  to  agriculture  they  also  feed  on  flesh  and  this 
form  of  diet  includes  wood  rats,  native  mice,  small  ground 
squirrels,  small  ground  nesting  birds  and  their  nests,  as  well 
Bob  White,  wild  turkeys,  doves,  chickens  and  crayfish. 

Skunks  are  also  endowed  by  nature  with  claws  that 
permit  them  to  climb  trees  but  it  is  believed  that  they  only 
do  this  when  pursued.  According  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson. 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  "One  of  their  worst 
traits  is  their  destructiveness  to  breeding  game  birds,  both 
upland   species,  and  especially  the  waterfowl." 

Wildcats. 

The  wildcat,  or  bay  lynx,  is  another  inhabitant  of  the 
Louisiana  forest  lands  that  is  trapped  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  for  its  pelt,  but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a 
very  valuable  fur-bearer.  It,  however,  is  a  predacious 
mammal  that  should  not  be  given  any  protection.  Like  all 
cats,  it  is  very  muscular  and  active,  and  a  persistent  and 
relentless  enemy  to  rabbits,  squirrels,  mice  and  such  small 
game  mammals  and,  in  addition,  plays  havoc  on  all  ground- 
frequenting  birds,  especially  Bob  White,  wild  turkeys, 
doves,  and  other  valuable  game  birds.  No  protection  what- 
ever should  be  given  this  mammal. 

Foxes. 

The  fox  inhabits  wooded  and  brush-grown  sections  of 
our  state  and  undoubtedly  would  be  attracted  to  protected 
areas  such  as  the  forest  preserve  areas.  The  bill-of-f are  of 
the  fox  includes  mice,  insects,  reptiles,  many  kinds  of  fruit, 
squirrels,  rabbits  and  such  ground  nesting  birds  as  Bob 
Whites,  wild  turkeys  and  others,  their  keen-scented  noses 
search  out  for  them.  This  mammal  should  not  have  pro- 
tection although  as  a  fur-bearer  it  is  not  very  important. 

Wolves. 

Wolves,  in  Louisiana,  from  the  reports  reaching  this 
office,  have  been  increasing  and  such  protected  sections  as 
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A  typical  Louisiana  broad- striped  skunk  on  the  Cameron   Parish  marshlands. 

state  forest  preserve  areas  would  only  tend  to  help  them 
multiply  if  all  trapping  would  be  forbidden.  Their  forays 
on  such  valuable  game  mammals  as  rabbits  and  squirrels 
are  very  well  known,  and  to  these  habits  can  be  added  the 
serious  losses  to  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  when  they  become 
too  numerous. 

Otters  and  Muskrats. 

This  about  exhausts  the  list  of  fur-bearing  animals  that 
could  be  found  in  the  Louisiana  forest  preserve  areas,  save 
the  occasional  otter  met  with  in  various  wet-bottom  sec- 
tions. In  view  of  the  serious  decline  of  this  species,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  given  full  protection  wherever  it  occurs 
on  the  forest  lands.  While  it  is  true  this  species  does  take 
swimming  ducks  and  wading  birds  occasionally,  the  otter  is, 
to  all  extents  and  purposes,  a  fish  eater,  and  does  no  damage 
to  forest  life. 

The  muskrat  in  Louisiana  is  a  salt  marsh  species,  and 
does  not  occur  in  the  inland  sections  of  the  state  where  our 
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forest  reserves  are  located,  and  need  not  be  here   con- 
sidered. 

Beaver. 

The  fact  that  our  beavers,  which  have  been  saved  from 
extinction  by  a  strict  guardianship  over  the  few  remaining 
colonies  in  the  Florida  parishes,  are  now  on  the  increase, 
so  much  so  that  they  are  proving  a  pest  in  one  or  two  locali- 
ties, and  it  may  prove  necessary  that  we  thin  out  existing 
colonies  by  sending  some  of  our  beavers  to  suitable  localities 
on  our  interior  forest  refuges.  The  damage  they  might  do 
to  some  of  the  hardwood  saplings  would  be  offset,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  achievement  of  bringing  back  the  beaver  in 
our  state  to  the  full  status  of  a  fur-bearer,  and,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  The  existing  Louisiana  colonies  are  in 
East  Feliciana  and  St.  Helena  parishes. 

Forest  Friends. 

Other  mammalian  inhabitants  of  the  forest  preserves 
are  the  gray  fox  and  flying  squirrels,  chipmunks  and  rab- 
bits. We  should  couple  tree  growing  with  the  protection 
of  these  valuable  game  animals,  for  if  we  prohibit  the  hunt- 
ing of  squirrels  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  all  game,  non-game 
and  insectivorous  birds  on  these  forest  areas  by  man,  we 
should  aid  these  worthy  and  valuable  denizens  of  the  for- 
ests by  keeping  down  their  natural  enemies,  which  are  rac- 
coons, opossums,  mink,  skunks,  wildcats,  foxes,  wolves,  etc., 
and  trapping  is  the  only  logical  method. 

Forests  owe  their  spread,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  squir- 
rels, who  carry  the  mast  from  many  of  the  trees  consider- 
able distances  to  store  them  in  the  ground  for  winter  food. 
Not  all  the  acorns  and  other  seeds  so  cached  are  fed  on, 
and  a  new  tree  springs  up.  Therefore,  the  squirrel  is  one 
of  our  best  foresters. 

The  damage  done  to  the  insectivorous  birds  by  any  one 
of  the  tree-climbing  fur-bearers  is  considerable.  Forests 
will  owe  their  continuance  to  the  activities  of  all  the  species 
of  birds  that  prey  on  the  borers  and  other  insect  larvae 
which  dig  into  our  trees,  and  it  would  be  only  a  movement 
of  true  consideration  to  insist  on  a  certain  amount  of  trap- 
ping on  all  of  the  lands  given  over  to  the  growing  of  new 
tree  life  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
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A    chimp  of   paille  chat   tiyre   or   "wiM   cat   ffracs,**    (Juncus   roemerianus),    ahowin^   the 
manner  in  which  muskrats  feed  on  the  root  syateme  of  this  march  plant. 

For  the  land  owner,  who  has  set  his  lands  aside  for  the 
grov/ing  of  trees  for  the  next  40  years  or  so,  there  are  many 
expenses  to  be  met  before  his  acreage  becomes  an  area  of 
waving  green  and  marketable  trees.  He  has  taxes,  fire 
protection  costs  and  wardens'  salaries  to  meet.  He  can,  due 
to  the  present  prices  on  furs,  make  the  fur-bearers  which 
Inhabit  his  lands  pay  part  of  these  costs.  He  can  have  his 
nro  wardens  and  forest  rangers  do  double  duty  by  allowing 
them  to  trap  off  surplus  mammals,  and  pay  these  employees, 
at  least  in  part,  by  allowing  them  the  T3elts  so  taken,  or  a 
percentage  of  them. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  the  trapuer  must  visit  his 
traps  to  earn  his  salary,  and  thus  is  the  owner  assured  that 
every  part  of  his  forest  domain  is  visited  and  inspected  by 
his  fire  warden  and  ranp:er.  who  is  also  the  trapper,  and 
?o  will  the  fur-bearer,  which  is.  in  many  respects,  an  enemy 
of  the  forests,  prove  to  be  a  good  friend. 

But.  like  the  good  Indian,  he  must  be  dead  to  render  his 
full  meed  of  service  to  the  trees. 
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1925-1926  Fur  Season 

The  1925-26  season  for  the  taking  of  fur  showed  a  fall- 
ing off  of  the  catch  when  compared  to  the  year  previous. 
It  is  estimated,  basing  our  figures  on  the  amounts  paid  the 
Department  of  Conservation  for  the  severance  tax,  that  the 
past  season's  take  was  slightly  in  excess  of  four  million 
pelts  of  all  species,  this  compared  to  the  6,731,263  skins  of 
the  year  before. 

An  estimate  of  the  catch  made  by  the  Director  of  this 
division  follows: 


Species 


Take 


Avg.  Valuation 


Valuation 


Muskrats 3,613,765 

Opossums    198,490 

Raccoons    128,516 

Mink    51,447 

Skunks    30,866 

Otter    2,024 

Misc.  Pelts   1,058 


@    1.20....  $4,336,518.01) 


Co)      .85. 
@    5.25.. 
(5)    5.50.. 
@    1.10.. 
(5)15.00. 
(5    1.00.. 


4,026,166 


168,920.50 

674,709.00 

.      282,958.00 

33,952.60 

30,866.00 

1,058.00 

$5,528,982.10 


This  falling  off  in  the  number  of  animals  taken  was 
matched  by  the  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  those  taking  our 
trapping  licenses,  there  being  only  16,422  licenses  sold,  or 
3,727  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  valuation  of  the 
1924-25  take  was  fixed  by  this  department  at  $6,457,140.95, 
which  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  valuation  of  the  1925-26 
catch  to  the  trappers  of  less  than  a  million  dollars,  but  the 
relatively  higher  valuation  of  the  total  catch  being  due  to 
the  higher  prices  paid  for  furs  by  the  trade. 

This  fur  shortage  should  not  be  counted  upon  as  per- 
manent as  with  a  normal  summer  season,  which  is  indi- 
cated at  the  time  this  report  is  being  written,  the  1926-27 
muskrat  catch  should  not  only  approach  the  1924-25  season 
but  surpass  it.  This  conclusion  being  based  on  field  sur- 
veys and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  better  trapping  lands, 
especially  those  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  state, 
paricularly  Cameron  Parish,  were  not  trapped  closely  the 
past  season  but  in  many  instances  were  given  a  complete 
rest.  As  a  consequence  reproduction  activities  were  very 
pronounced  late  in  the  trapping  season  and  more  so  dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  the  present  close  season. 
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A  ccmtcnted  tabby  acting  >•  foster  mother  to  mice  (baby  muskratt)  and  diaproving  the 
old  tale  of  what  cats  will  do  to  mice.  The  cat  was  pressed  into  service  during  the 
Department's  survey  of  the  muskrat  industry  in  an  attempt  to  rear  the  baby  fur- 
bearers    artificially. 

Then,  too,  the  effect  of  the  drought  seasons  of  1924  and 
1925  have  been  obliterated  by  the  unprecedented  rainfalls 
and  the  rapid  recovery  of  different  forms  of  marsh  vegeta- 
tion upon  which  the  muskrats  thrive.  On  the  holdings  of 
the  Orange  Cameron  Land  Company's  163,000  acres  in 
Cameron  Parish,  the  house-building  activities  of  the  musk- 
rats  are  most  pronounced,  and  from  Terrebonne  Parish, 
whose  catch  fell  off  materially  the  past  season,  comes  word 
from  trappers,  who  are  now  working  their  lands  so  as  to 
insure  a  heavy  crop  of  "three-cornered  grass"  and  cattails, 
that  "signs"  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
three  years. 

The  contention  of  this  department  for  saner  trapping 
methods  and  a  better  regard  for  the  close  season,  as  well 
as  the  need  of  a  shorter  period  in  which  trapping  should 
be  permitted,  seems  to  be  vindicated  on  the  face  of  the 
returns. 
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Baby  muskrats,  known  as  **mice/'  two  davs  oM  and  all  from  one  Utter  taken  fixMU  a  hill 

on  Marsh   Island  in  July.     Note  that  the  tiny  fur-bearers  are  well  furred 

even  this  early  in  Itfe. 

The  fact  that  large  areas  of  suitable  marshland  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  ov^rners  and  either  trapped  by  them 
or  leased  out  under  proper  restrictions  also  betokens  a 
healthier  condition  for  the  fur  industry  in  the  future,  and 
the  growing  demand  for  a  conservative  husbanding  of  the 
valuable  non-game  quadrupeds  so  as  to  insure  a  permanent 
industry,  will  do  its  share  in  conserving  them.  The  pres- 
ent methods  in  vogue  seem  to  show  the  way  to  the  only 
practicable  method  that  Louisiana  can  make  use  of  its 
great  stretches  of  coastal  marshland  and  sea  marshes  and 
that  is  by  raising  fur  animals  on  them  rather  than  trying 
to  reclaim  them  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Rat  Ranching 

There  are  today  two  methods  in  vogue  in  handling  these 
coastal  areas  for  muskrat  culture.  Both  have  their  champ- 
ions and  both  have  proved    successful.      Both  have  been 
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Baby  muskrat  about  five  days  old.    Not  only  can  its  fur  be  noted  in  tbe  photograph,  but 
the  guard  hairs  are  weU  out. 

termed,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  "Rat  Ranching."  One 
large  holding  company.  The  Delaware-Louisiana,  has  the 
following  practice,  known  as  the  "leasing  system:" 

This  company  either  owns  or  leases  considerably  over 
a  million  acres  of  marshland  of  all  kinds  and  character. 
Under  this  company's  working  methods  the  lands  are  sub- 
divided into  smaller  tracts,  ranging  from  125  acres  to  one 
and  two  thousand-acre  tracts,  and  sometimes  more.  These 
divisions  are  leased  to  practical  trappers  for  a  flat  rental 
fee  for  not  less  than  three  years.  The  lessee  is  given  an 
area  that  he,  himself,  can  properly  trap  during  the  legal 
open  season,  and,  when  the  close  season  is  on,  the  trapper 
lessee  is  obligated,  under  the  terms  of  his  lease  to  work  his 
holdings  in  order  to  build  up  its  muskrat  population.  This 
entails  ditching,  building  of  levees,  and  the  planting  or 
seeding  of  known  muskrat  food  grasses. 

The  leasing  company  assigns  tracts  to  its  trappers  or 
lessees  according  to  known  or  surmised  muskrat  popula- 
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\  "catch  'em  alivtt  and  unhurt"  trap  for  muskratt  invented  by  Dr.  Vernon   Bailey,  of 

the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  which  ie  now  bein^  tried  out  in  our 

muekrat  investiyatione. 

tion.  The  heavier  the  known  "crop"  the  smaller  the  tract, 
and  on  so-called  "light  lands"  a  larger  number  of  acres  is 
given  the  trapper.  The  subdividing  being  based  on  the 
surmised  earning  capacity  of  the  tracts,  it  being  the  desire 
of  the  company  to  see  that  a  trapper  can  take  from  1,500 
to  2,000  rats  a  season  without  despoiling  the  property,  so 
that  he  may  earn  approximately  as  many  dollars. 

The  leasing  company  takes  no  percentage  of  the  catch. 
It  believes  in  leaving  it  to  the  trapper  or  "rat  rancher" 
to  sell  his  own  winter's  take  without  let  or  hindrance. 
These  leases  are  paid  for  on  a  50-50  basis,  i.  e.  fifty  per 
cent  when  the  lease  is  signed  and  the  remainder  during 
the  middle  of  the  trapping  season,  usually  about  January 
1,  after  the  trapper  has  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  the 
first  of  his  furs  taken. 

This  leasing  method  has  been  criticised  by  some,  mostly 
by  those  who  are  either  ignorant  of  the  whole  fur  situation, 
or  who  have  had  no  practical  or  field  experience  in  the  in 
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The  Bailey  live  trap  with  a  muskrat  taken  by  it  on  the  Lake  Catherine  school  section 

experimental  plot.     Such  traps  will  solve  the  problem  of  securing  unhurt 

^Mcimens  for  breeding  purposes. 

dustry,  or  by  those  who  take  up  the  cry  of  "free  trapping" 
echoing  the  plaint  of  certain  fur  buyers  or  fur  dealers  who 
declare  for  this  antiquated  and  uneconomic  practice  of 
turning  the  trappers  loose  on  lands  without  management 
or  control  of  any  kind.  "Free  trapping"  means  simply  a 
non-economic,  unlawful  and  non-scientific  method  of  strip- 
ping the  lands  clean  of  everything  that  bears  hair  and 
leaving  a  lifeless  wilderness  as  mute  evidence  of  a  waste- 
ful policy. 

The  leasing  system  is  an  excellent  one  and  has  proved 
not  only  practical  as  far  as  the  trapper  is  concerned,  but 
has  conserved  the  furbearers  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

The   Owning   System 

The  second  method  in  vogue,  that  is  as  far  as  quantity 
ranching  is  concerned,  and  one  that  appeals  to  the  direc- 
tor of  this  division  as  being  sound  and  sane  and  economic 
in  every  particular,  is  one  whereby  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  suitable  muskrat  land  provides  his  own  equipment, 
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such  as  traps,  drying  racks,  housing  for  trappers,  and  sells 
his  own  output,  giving  the  trappers  a  percentage  of  what 
they  take  on  the  trapping  areas  allotted  them  by  trapping: 
superintendents. 

The  most  noteworthy  example  of  this  kind  of  ranching 
is  on  the  tract  owned  by  the  Orange-Cameron  Land  Com- 
pany, a  vast  'rat  ranch,  situated  in  what  may  truthfully  be 
described  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  section  of  the 
state  and  where  pelts  that  command  the  highest  price  in 
the  market  are  always  to  be  found.  This  ranch  is  in  Cam- 
eron Parish  and  extends  from  the  Sabine  River  to  beyond 
the  Calcasieu  River,  being  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
west  to  east,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  north  14  to  16 
miles,  a  compact  area  of  162,825  acres. 

Aside  from  being  a  natural  home  of  the  muskrat  and 
the  abiding  place  of  many  mink,  otter,  raccoon,  opossum, 
and  skunk,  it  is  also  one  of  the  favorite  winter  resorts  of 
migratory  wild  waterfowl  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canada.  Here,  practically  every  species  of  wild  duck 
is  found  in  superabundance  as  well  as  great  gangs  of  blue, 
snow,  Canada,  Hutchins,  and  white-fronted  geese,  Snipe, 
woodcock,  coots,  several  species  of  rails  and  gallinules,  as 
well  as  myriads  of  shorebirds  congregate  on  these  lands. 

In  establishing  its  ranch  this  company  has  dug  many 
miles  of  canals,  erected  its  own  camps,  supplied  its  trap- 
pers with  proper  equipment  and  gives  them  a  percentage 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  animals  caught.  Trappers,  from 
the  large  number  that  apply  for  employment,  are  selected 
with  care  and  with  a  view  of  former  experience  in  the 
Louisiana  marshes  and  honesty,  and  assigned  a  trapping 
area.  All  skins  taken  are  brought  to  central  camps  daily 
and  cured  and  graded. 

Trappers  are  housed  by  the  company  but  pay  $1.00  a 
day  for  their  board.  Tabulated  returns  are  kept  of  each 
man's  take  daily  and  at  the  end  of  his  emplojrment  he  is 
paid  off  in  proportion  to  his  catch  and  the  prices  that  the 
pelts  bring.  When  overseers  or  camp  superintendents  note 
that  a  trapper's  territory  is  being  "thinned,"  which  is  in- 
dicated by  a  reduced  daily  take  or  an  increased  percentage 
of  kits,  he  is  told  to  take  up  his  traps  and  is  assigned 
another  "run".  In  this  wise  is  constant  guard  exercised  to 
prevent  overtrapping  as  the  company  has  gone  into  this 
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Muakrat  pelts,  which  •old  for  $1.45  a  round,  beia^  cured  hi  tfao  open  air  in  Cameron  Parish. 

*rat  ranching  enterprise  to  make  it  a  permanent  invest- 
ment. But  to  reach  its  maximum  return,  this  company 
should  sell  its  catch  direct  to  manufacturers  and  thus  cut 
out  a  great  deal  of  middleman's  profit  and  make  it  possible 
to  sell  garments  at  a  more  reasonable  sum  to  the  ultimate 
consumer — ^the  woman  who  wears  the  furs. 

Estimated  Returns 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  field  naturalists  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey  and  the  writer  that  an  annual 
<crop  of  6.75  muskrats  an  acre  can  be  taken  and  insure  a 
proper  breeding  stock  or  "seed''  remaining  on  the  marsh- 
land. Should  this  company  take  only  6  muskrats  per  acre, 
which  is  less  than  the  suggested  minimum,  the  162,825 
acres  should  produce  976,950  muskrats  and  at  an  average 
valuation  of  $1.25  per  pelt,  the  total  annual  income  on 
muskrats,  exclusive  of  racoons,  otters,  minks,  skunks,  and 
opossums,  would  approach  $1,220,000.  Additionally,  the 
increased  valuation  accruing  to  the  property  when  the 
ranching  business  would  get  into  full  swing  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 
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This  can  only  be  brought  about,  however,  by  a  strict 
adherance  to  the  tenets  of  conservation,  for  the  damagre 
that  can  be  done  even  such  an  highly  productive  property 
was  strikingly  evidenced  when,  because  of  legal  entangle- 
ments and  pre-sale  trapping-rights  leases,  two  crews  of 
trappers  practically  "skinned"  this  land  during  the  two 
drought  years  of  1924  and  1925. 

The  control  and  management  principles  on  which  this 
land  is  being  worked  now  has  conclusively  proved  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  "come  back"  by  muskrats 
when  they  are  allowed  to  thrive  and  multiply  in  peace,  as 
these  marshes  with  one  winter's  close  season  voluntarily 
placed  on  the  area  by  the  owners,  have  been  virtually  re- 
populated  throughout  the  entire  tract. 

The  true  test  of  what  the  Louisiana  marshes  will  do  in 
restocking  by  Nature  will  be  brought  out  in  the  experi- 
ment now  being  carried  on  by  A.  Kaplan,  of  Crowley, 
whose  company  owns  or  leases  practically  25,000  acres  in 
Vermilion  parish,  once  a  natural  habitat  for  the  furbear- 
ers  which,  under  the  old  "free  trapping"  system,  has  been 
wiped  clean  of  not  only  muskrats  but  the  other  fur  pro- 
ducers as  well.  Taking  advantage  of  a  state  act,  Section  10 
of  Act  100  of  1924,  Mr.  Kaplan  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  for  the  right  to  turn  his  holdings  into 
a  private  propagating  or  breeding  grounds  for  not  only  the 
fur-bearers  but  game  birds  and  game  animals  as  well. 

Commissioner  Irion  at  once  accepted  the  proffer  and 
ordered  a  survey  made  by  this  division,  which  was  done, 
and  the  proposal  deemed  practicable.  The  area  will  be 
suitably  posted  by  the  holding  company  every  440  yards 
and  it  will  then  be  a  violation  of  the  state  law  for  anyone, 
including  the  owner,  his  agents  or  lessees,  to  trap,  hunt  or 
disturb  any  non-game  guadruped,  game  bird  or  game  an- 
imal on  this  area  for  three  years. 

It  is  believed  in  this  time  the  marshlands  comprising 
the  Kaplan  tract  will  be  restocked  with  not  only  muskrats 
but  other  fur-bearers  as  well.  Proper  food  grasses  will 
be  planted,  dry  areas  flooded  with  fresh  water,  some  musk- 
rats  liberated,  and  a  careful  check  and  supervision  main- 
tained by  the  department's  scientific  force  to  aid  the  praise- 
worthy experiment. 
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FOOD   PLANTINGS  ON   THE  WILD   LIFE    REFUGES. 

One  of  the  more  important  undertakings  of  the  depart- 
ment in  1926  was  the  planting  operations  carried  on  on 
the  three  major  wild  life  refuges,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
(Marsh  Island),  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  tract  and  the 
State  Wild  Life  Refuge,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  Pass  a  la  Loutre  public  hunting  grounds. 
A  little  more  than  $3,000  was  spent  in  this  work,  the  funds 
coming  from  the  amounts  received  for  the  fur  trapping 
rights  on  refuges,  primarily  from  the  removal  of  muskrats. 

The  work  was  carried  on  by  this  division,  and  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  director,  and  in  most  cases 
the  plantings  were  very  successful  in  re-establishing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  duck  foods  on  this  wintering  sanctuary,  which 
has  proved  such  an  attraction  to  the  migratory  wild  ducks 
and  geese  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  some  in- 
stances some  of  the  food  planted  was  killed  out  by  the 
summer  drought  of  1925,  or  the  growth  of  the  plants  re- 
tarded by  an  unlocked  for  recurrence  of  high  salt  water 
tides. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  Louisiana  wintering  grounds 
of  the  migratory  wild  waterfowl  are  of  widespread  im- 
portance. Conservationists  have  foreseen  the  grave  danger 
of  civilization  crowding  out  the  wild  life  and  have  agreed 
that  the  most  essential  and  timely  steps  to  take,  if  this  heri- 
tage of  the  outdoors  is  to  be  preserved,  is  the  setting  aside 
of  unspoiled  areas,  where  many  of  the  game  birds  would 
be  unmolested  and  saved  from  the  guns  of  the  hunters, 
that,  in  short,  that  these  wilderness  havens  should  become 
heavens  for  the  ducks  and  geese. 

Investigations  proved  that  the  range  of  the  wild  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  during  their  breeding  seasons,  spring  and 
summer,  provided  a  much  larger  area  of  water,  such  as 
lakes,  ponds,  streams  and  marshes,  in  central  Southern 
Canada,  the  lake  regions  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
the  great  plains  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  Colorado,  and 
the  sand  hill  regions  of  Nebraska,  than  that  of  their  prin- 
cipal wintering  grounds,  which  lie  principally  in  Louisiana 
as  our  state  is  host  every  winter  to  75  percent  of  the  wild 
waterfowl  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
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A  typical  Louisiana  muskrat  and  wild  duck  marsh  in  Cameron  Pariah.    This  area  was  hiflily 

productive  of  the  fur-bearer  and  here  vrild  ducks  con^rregated  in  great 

numbers  the  winter  of  192S-2f. 

The  migratory  bird  treaty  act  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  enacted  to  make  constitutional 
the  Federal  protection  of  all  migratory  birds  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  gave  greater  protection  in  the  North 
and  the  regulations  drawn  up  which  included  the  prohibi- 
tation  of  spring  shooting,  protected  the  birds  by  close  sea- 
sons while  they  were  on  the  breeding  grounds.  The  set- 
ting aside  of  large  areas  of  marsh  and  water  in  the  heart 
of  the  wintering  grounds  as  sanctuaries  was  therefore  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  forward  steps  ever  taken  in  prac- 
tical conservation  if  extermination  was  to  be  prevented  and 
a  part  of  the  supply  saved  so  that  breeding  seed  could 
return  to  the  Northland,  breed  and  maintain  the  species. 

Four  great  properties  were  selected  in  Louisiana  and 
set  aside  as  such  sanctuaries  in  different  years  having  the 
beginning  in  1912  when  Charles  Willis  Ward  and  associates 
dedicated  an  area  of  11.000  acres  in  Vermilion  parish  that 
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The  RockefeUer  WUd  Ufe  Refuse  of  M,OM  acres  lying  in  Cameron  and  VermUion  Pariahea. 

is  now  known  as  the  State  Wild  Life  Refuge  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  Later  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  dedicated  Marsh 
Island,  in  Iberia  parish,  a  great  marshy  island  of  79,000 
acres,  to  the  same  purpose;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
gift  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  an  even  larger  area. 
85,000  acres  in  Cameron  and  Vermilion  parishes.  In  1924 
Mrs.  Grace  Rainey  Rogers  dedicated  another  area  to  the 
same  cause,  named  in  remembrance  of  her  brother  Paul  J. 
Rainey,  noted  sportsman  and  African  big  game  huntsman. 
The  State  Wild  Life  Refuge,  Marsh  Island  and  the  Rocke- 
feller tract  have  been  dedicated  to  the  state  and  are  under 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Conservation.  The 
Rainey  Refuge  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  management 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  and  is 
maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  through  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey. 

In  1924,  when  the  state  was  visited  with  a  severe 
drought  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  department  of 
conservation  that  the  natural  marsh  and  aquatic  food  sup- 
ply of  these  areas  had  decreased  materially.    Small  ponds 
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The  Louisiana  State  Wild  Life  Refuse,  in  VermUion  Parish  and,  shown  by  the  dotted  section, 

the  Paul  J.  Rainey  Refuse,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  the 

National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

went  dry  and  larger  interior  bodies  of  water  that  are 
usually  kept  fresh  by  summer  rains  had  their  surfaces  so 
lowered  by  the  unprecedented  drought  that  they  became 
filled  with  the  salt  tide  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Water 
levels  on  the  bays  bordering  the  gulf  were  so  far  below 
normal  stages  that  their  flow  was  not  sufficient  to  push 
back  the  tides.  As  a  result  many  of  the  fresh  or  slightly 
brackish- water  bays  became  extremely  salty  and  the  natural 
flora  or  food  supply  was  either  killed  outright  or  their 
growth  retarded. 

The  great  host  of  wild  waterfowl  came  as  usual  to 
these  properties  during  the  early  winter  but  finding  their 
natural  foods  depleted,  soon  devoured  the  limited  supply 
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Conservation  agent's  station  and  tower  on  the  State  Wild  Life  Refuge  in  VermJion  Pariah. 

that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  drought,  and  left  after 
cleaning  out  the  feeding  grounds,  barely  leaving  enough 
seeds,  roots  and  tubers  to  replenish  the  growth  the  coming 
season. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  existing  conditions,  the  services  of  a  specialist 
in  the  development  of  better  feeding  grounds  for  wild 
waterfowls  secured  and  William  O.  Coon,  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Aquatic  Nurseries,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  personally 
came  to  Louisiana  in  February  to  assist  in  the  survey.  After 
going  over  the  properties  a  planting  proposal  was  made 
to  the  department  and  accepted  and  the  actual  work  of 
restocking  the  refuges  was  begun  in  the  month  of  June, 
1925,  and  successfully  concluded  by  July. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  trap 
off  the  muskrat  population  on  the  various  refuges  as  the 
muskrat  was  a  wholly  vegetable  feeder  whose  favorite  food 
is  the  rootstalks  of  the  different  species  of  three-cornered 
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The  Department's  patrol  boat  "Opdiousat,"  towingr  the  houseboat  **Ru«sell  Sa^e/'  to  Marsh 
Island  and  the  other  refuses  for  the  food  plantinir  campaign. 

rush  (Scirpus  olneyi,  S.  americanus,  and  S.  robtistus), 
which  plants  are  likewise  the  bearers  of  the  seeds  that 
most  of  the  ducks  relish,  while  the  blue  and  snow  geese, 
which  normally  resort  to  the  refuges  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, find  this  plant  their  favorite  food,  hence  the  local 
French  designation  of  the  three-cornered  grass  as  ''paille 
des  oise,"  or  **goose  grass." 

Trapping  is  the  only  logical  method  of  keeping  down 
the  muskrat  population  and  in  past  years  the  department 
was  paid  various  sums,  in  the  way  of  special  trapping 
licenses,  and  outright  sums  for  the  exclusive  trapping 
rights  for  this  privilege.  At  the  end  of  1924-25  trapping 
season  the  department  had  $18,000  derived  from  this  trap- 
ping right  source,  and  application  was  made  to  the  com.- 
missioner  to  set  aside  at  least  $3,000  for  the  purchase  of 
planting  stock,  the  rehabilitation  of  water  craft  to  guard 
the  areas,  and  to  provide  quarters  for  the  food  planting 
force.    It  was  also  necessary  that  the  surveys  of  the  Rocke- 
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Sowing  wild  duck's  millet  oa  Marah  Island. 


feller  Foundation  Refuge  started  some  years  ago  be  finished 
and  cement  comer  posts  be  set.  This  was  ordered  done  and 
the  necessary  surveys  of  the  Rockefeller  Tract  were  made 
by  Major  Frank  T.  Payne,  engineer  of  the  department, 
while  the  food  planting  operations  were  handled  by  this 
division,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  important  planting 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted  by  a  state  government. 
There  was  planted  on  Marsh  Island : 

Wild  celery,  4,500  tubers ;  duck  potato,  1,000  tubers: 
Sago  pondweed,  2,250  tubers;  wild  duck  millet  seed, 
750  pounds;  smartweed  seed,  250  pounds;  wampee, 
1,000  plants;  spatterdock,  1,000  roots;  coontail  plants, 
25  bushels ;  widgeon  grass,  10  bushels ;  wild  duck  millet, 
750  pounds;  wndgeon  gnuss,  5  bushels.  Costing 
$1,296.25,  less  discount  of  {t;296.25. 


of: 


The  plantings  on  the  State  Wild  Life  Refuge  consisted 

Wild  celery,   1,500  tubers;   Sago  pondweed,  2,000 
tubers;  burreed,  500  plants;  pickerel  weed,  100  plants; 
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A  view  of  the  food  planting  work  done  on  the  State  wild  life  refugee  during  the  summer  of  192S. 

elodea,  5  bushels;  coontail,  15  bushels;  wampee,  500 
plants;  burreed,  500  roots;  floating  ducksmeat,  2  bush- 
els; submerged  ducksmeat,  10  bushels;  wampee,  500 
plants;  spatterdock,  250  roots.  Costing  $674.00,  less 
$174  discount. 

On  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  the  following  were 
planted : 

Wild  celery,  1,000  tubers;  Sago  pondvveed,  1,000 
tubers ;  floating  ducksmeat,  5  bushels ;  submerged  ducks- 
meat, 5  bushels ;  elodea,  10  bushels ;  coontail,  22  bushels ; 
wampee,  500  plants;  spatterdock,  500  roots.  Costing 
$512,  less  a  discount  of  $12. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Coon  in  making  the  survey  in  Feb- 
ruary upon  which  the  summer  plantings  were  made,  cost 
the  department  $250. 

The  express  charges  on  the  seed,  tubers  and  plants  pur- 
chased from  the  Wisconsin  Aquatic  Nurseries  and  used  for 
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Plantinf  wild  celery  roots  on  the  bottoms  of  waters  in  the  Marsh  Island  Wild  Life  Rcfnce. 

the  planting  operations  on  the  wild  life  refuges  and  on 
the  Pass  a  la  Loutre  grounds  totaled  $328.00. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  fresh  water  that  pours 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  food  planting 
operations  on  the  Pass  a  la  Loutre  Public  shooting  grounds 
proved  to  be  100  percent  successful  and  the  new  foods 
started  in  the  many  ponds  there  will  prove  a  source  of 
supply  for  future  operations  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
same  locality.    There  was  planted  in  the  various  ponds: 

Wild  celery,  3,000  tubers;  Sago  pond  weed,  3,000 
tubers ;  wild  celery,  4,500  tubers ;  floating  ducksmeat,  10 
bushels;  submerged  ducksmeat,  15  bushels;  spatterdock, 
500  roots;  coontail,  20  bushels;  elodea,  5  bushels;  water- 
milfoil,  10  bushels;  burreed,  1,000  roots;  wampee,  1,000 
plants;  coontail,  20  bushels.  Costing  $1,222.50,  less 
discount  of  $222.50. 
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There  is  great  need  of  additional  plantings  on  the  three 
wild  life  refuges,  especially  in  restocking  aquatic  plant  life 
for  the  diving  ducks  that  resort  to  these  sanctuaries.  It 
is  suggested  that  when  the  funds  derived  from  the  removal 
of  noxious  animal  life  from  the  refuges  are  sufficient  to 
permit  the  expenditure  that  at  least  $1,000  be  spent  on  food 
stock  and  planting  operations  on  both  the  Marsh  Island 
and  the  Rockefeller  tracts.  By  keeping  the  muskrat  popu- 
lation under  control  the  natural  reseeding  of  the  three- 
cornered  rushes  have  had  an  opportunity  to  come  back  in 
several  sections,  especially  since  these  areas  have  had  nor- 
mal summer  rainfall,  which  have  not  only  permitted  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  typical  flora  of  the  island  but  the  rains 
have  washed  out  most  of  the  salt  from  the  interior  ponds 
and  bayous. 

What  Do  Ducks  Eat. 

This  division  of  the  department's  varied  activities  is 
constantly  being  queried  by  sportsmen  and  others  as  to 
what  ducks  eat,  the  hunter  very  wisely  understanding  that 
if  he  selects  certain  favored  places  as  far  as  flora  is  con- 
cerned that  he  will  be  more  likely  to  get  his  bag  in  a  day's 
hunt,  or  at  least,  improve  his  hunting  chances. 

This  matter  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  division 
to  some  extent  and  while  not  as  much  time  as  was  hoped  for 
was  devoted  to  such  researches,  still  a  great  deal  was 
learned  that  should  be  valuable  to  the  sportsman  at  large, 
especially  when  we  compare  just  what  was  found  in  their 
stomachs  and  contrasted  with  the  report  of  the  biologists 
on  the  growing  plants  found  in  our  marshes. 

Ducks  have  tremendous  vitality,  especially  the  mallards. 
To  retain  this  vitality  they  must  keep  plenty  of  fat  between 
their  skin  and  the  dark  meat — therefore,  they  are  greedy 
feeders.  Just  how  greedy  they  are  and  how  much  they  put 
into  their  crops  at  one  meal  is  best  shown  by  the  figures 
following  which  are  in  part  from  original  researches  and 
examination  of  stomachs   in  Washington. 

One  greenhead  mallard  was  found  to  have  eaten  28,160 
bulrush  seeds,  8,700  sedge  seeds,  35,840  primrose  willow 
seeds,  2,560  duckweeds  as  well  as  lots  of  other  seeds,  enough 
to  bring  the  total  to  75,200.    Remarkable  as  was  this  ban- 
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BhM   seese   in   flijrht  over  th«   Cameron   Parish   marshes   where   they   father   in   uncountabis 

numbers  every  winter. 

quet  the  he-mallard's  varied  menu  pales  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  a  single  meal  eaten  by  the  female  of  the 
species.  This  hen  mallard  had  eaten,  during  the  month  of 
December  no  less  than  102,400  seeds  of  the  willow  to  say 
nothing  of  an  assortment  of  other  foods  both  vegetable  and 
animal. 

A  hen  mallard  collected  on  the  property  of  the  Philips 
Land  Company  showed,  in  addition  to  a  few  hydrophilid 
beetles,  dipterous  larva  and  decapod,  3,800  snails,  160  seeds 
of  dodder,  200  seeds  of  wild  millet,  300  seeds  of  meadow 
grass  (Boa  sp.),  16,000  seeds  of  amaranth,  and  18,000  seeds 
of  foxtail  grass  {Chaetochloa  magna)  or  a  total  of  34,060 
seeds  and  snails. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  mallard's  food  is  derived 
from  the  animal  world,  figures  from  the  Biological  Survey 
show,  as  the  exact  amount  is  9.47  percent  with  a  majority 
of  duck  stomachs  from  Louisiana  going  into  the  tabulation. 
Of  the  vegetable  matter  eaten  by  this  favorite  duck  the 
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following  contribute  to  its  diet:  sedges,  21,629J  ;  grasses, 
13.39% ;  smartweeds,  9.83%  ;  pondweeds,  8.23%  ;  duck- 
weeds, 6.01%  ;  coontail,  5.97%  ;  wild  celery  and  allies, 
4.26%  ;  buttonbush,  elm,  cypress,  algea,  acorns,  waterlilies, 
etc.  The  animal  food  consists  of  insects,  2.67% ;  crust- 
aceans, 0.35% ;  mollusks,  5.73% ;  with  a  few  frogs,  worms, 
mites  and  spiders  to  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  less  than 
10  percent. 

Our  own  Southern  summer  mallard  raises  the  animal 
percentage  of  its  food  to  almost  one-half  of  its  diet,  or 
40.5%,  to  be  exact.  This  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  regularly  inhabit  the  long,  deeply-in- 
dented coast  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  animal  mat- 
ter abounds.  Therefore  the  59.5%  of  vegetable  matter  they 
devour  when  analyzed  shows  they  like  the  grasses  best, 
smartweeds  next,  then  the  sedges,  various  tubers,  and  a 
host  of  other  seeds. 

Surface  feeding  ducks  rarely  dive  so  as  to  disappear 
entirely  under  water  but  obtain  their  food  in  shallows  by 
dipping  the  head  and  neck,  or  by  submerging  all  of  the  body 
but  the  tipped-up  tail.  Vigorous  paddling  with  the  feet  is 
necessary  to  obtain,  in  this  position,  the  food  thus  taken, 
which  is  usually  within  12  to  16  inches  of  the  surface. 

The  pintail,  which  is  rated  as  eating  87.15%  vegetable 
matter  and  12.85%  animal,  has  interesting  food  capacities, 
and  proves  in  a  marked  way  the  value  of  the  Louisiana 
marshes  as  a  great  banquet  table  for  the  ducks  of  the  rest 
of  North  America.  The  director  of  this  division  collected 
a  number  of  ducks  of  this  species  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  in  Cameron  parish.  The  seeds  found  in  their 
crops  and  stomachs,  listed  in  the  order  of  their  abundance 
(in  the  ducks)  were: 

Saw  grass  (Cladium  effusum). 

Three-square  rush  {Scirp\is  cpmericarms) , 

Wild  duck  millet  {EchinocMoa  crus-galU). 

Rmartweed  {Persi<:ana  apelousaria) . 

Rushes  {FimhrissUjlis  sp.  and  PsUocarya  nitens). 

Water  penny   (Hydrocotyle  sp.). 

Stomach  contents  of  a  number  of  mallards  collected  in 
Cameron  parish  again  bear  out  the  assertion  that  the  flora 
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A  mixed  flock  of  bhie  and  snow  seese  rising  from  th«  marshes.     In  the  foref round  can  be 

seen  the  irfaces  vrfaere  they  have. eaten  out  the  rootstalks  of  three- square  iush» 

or  "f  oose  srass,"  leavinj:  puddles  of  water. 

of  our  marshes  can  feed  these  winged  visitors  from  the 
,     North  the  kinds  of  food  they  like  for,  from  the  following 
tables,  can  be  noted  the  seeds  of  the  most  abundant  marsh 
plants  of  our  flora. 

Stcmach  contents  of  14  mallards  collected  south  of 
Little  Pecan  Island,  Cameron  Parish,  La.,  Nov.  21, 
showed  s(vh1s  of  the  foUovvinp:  plants  arranged  accord- 
in<.r  to  tlieir  abundance : 

Saw  grass  {Cladium  cffusum). 
Three-sciiiare  rush  {Scirpus  robiistus). 
Creei)ing  j^rass   {Monauthochloe  littoralis). 
Bulrush  (Scirpus  sp.  probably  S.  validus). 
Salt-marsh   cockspur   grass    (Echinochloa  walteri). 
Heliotrope  {HeHoiropium  sp.) 
Switch  gras.s  {Panic urn  sp.). 

Stomach  contents  of  23  mallards  collected  east  of 
Sweetlake,  Cameron  Parish,  La.,  Nov.  22,  showed  seeds 
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of  the  following  plants  arranged  according  to   their 
abundance : 

Switch  grass  (Panicum  sp.). 
Saw  grass  (Cladium  effusum). 
Short-beaked  bald-rush   (Psilocarya  nitens). 
Nut-rush  {Scleria  sp.). 
Mermaid  weed  (Proserpinaca  sp.). 
Smartweed  {Pdilygonum  sp.). 
Three-square  rush  {Scirpus  sp.). 
Creeping  grass  (Monanthochloe  Uttoralis). 

One  interesting  food  count  of  two  members  of  the  mal- 
lard family  taken  on  the  wild  life  refuges  showed  the  fol- 
lowing stomach  contents : 

Summer  Mallard  {Anas  fulvigula  maculosa) . 
210  seeds  of  three-square  rush  {Scirpus  robtistus). 
32  seeds  of  smartweed   {Polygonum  cnnphibium) , 
12  seeds  of  jungle  millet  (Chaetochloa  magna), 
5   seeds  of  sea   cane  or  ''roseau'^   {Zizaniops^is 
miliacea) . 

30%  decomposed  vegetation  and  unidentified  seed. 
20%    animal   matter   not   identified,   some    gravel 
and  3  chilled  shot. 

Northern  Black  Mallard  {Anas  rubripes). 
290  seeds  of  three-square  rush  {Scirpus  robustus). 
20  seeds  of  smartweed  {Pohfoioyium  amphibiwm) . 
15  seeds  of  jungle  millet  (Chaetochloa  magna). 
5   seeds   of   sea   cane   or   *^roseau^'    {Zizaniopsis 
miliacea). 

30%  decomposed  vegetable  matter  and  unidentified 
seed. 

20%   animal  life  not  identified,  some  gravel  and 
2  chilled  shot. 

The  percentage  of  vegetable  and  animal  foods  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  following  ducks  examined  show: 

Gadwall    or   gray    duck,  .vegetable,  97.85%;  animal,     2.15% 

Baldpato   or   widgeon vegetable,  93.23%;  animal,     6.77% 

Green -winged  teal vegetable,  90.67%;  animal,     9.33<;^ 

Blue- winged    teal vegetable,  70.53%  ;  animal,  29.47% 

Wood   duck vegetable,  90.19%  ;  animal,     9.81% 

The  geese  that  come  to  Louisiana  have  their  favorite 
foods,  too.  The  grass  stalks  that  the  blue  and  snow  geese 
devour  have  been  studied  in  greater  detail  than  the  food 
of  the  Canada  and  white-fronted  geese.  Listed  in  the  order 
in  which  the  geese  seem  to  like  the  grasses  they  are : 
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A  heavy  stand  of  "three-cornered  f rase/'  the  three-M|uare  rush,  Scirpus  robuetus,  a  favorite 
muskrat,  wild  duck  and  wild  foose  food. 

Three-square  rush  or  '* goose  grass"    {Scirpus  ro- 
hustics,  and  S.  odneyi). 

Cut  grass   (Zimaniopsis  mUiacea). 

Oyster  grass  or  *^hog  cane"  {Spartinu  glabra). 

Johnson  grass  {Panicum  repens). 

Cattail  {Typha  angv^ti folia) . 

This  phase  of  investigation  is  very  interesting  and  has 
its  value  not  only  to  this  department  but  to  the  sportsman. 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  division  to  make  additional  re- 
searches in  this  direction  and,  should  it  prove  practicable 
for  this  department  to  publish  a  bulletin  devoted  to  "The 
Game  Birds  of  Louisiana,"  to  include  such  matter  in  it. 
There  is  on  file  at  this  department  the  stomach  analysis  of 
over  200  stomachs  from  ducks  killed  in  the  Mississippi  delta 
region  on  the  state  hunting  grounds  at  Pass  a  la  Loutre, 
as  well  as  from  ducks  taken  from  Lake  Catherine  and 
elsewhere  in  the  state  that  can  be  examined  by  anyone 
interested  in  this  matter. 
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Survey  of  Wild  Duck  Food  Conditions. 

Fallowing  the  unprecedented  drought  conditions  that 
prevailed  on  the  Louisiana  marshes  during  the  summers 
of  1924  and  1925  some  apprehension  was  felt,  both  locally 
and  nationally,  as  to  the  supply  of  the  natural  wild  duck 
and  goose  foods.  This  division  made  a  number  of  inves- 
tigations and  surveys  during  the  early  summer  of  1925,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  cooperate  in  a  survey 
of  the  situation  and  to  assist  this  department  in  determin- 
ing the  exact  species  of  our  natural  food  plants  and  their 
scientific  nomenclature. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  wild  life  of  the 
state,  energetically  entered  into  the  cooperative  investiga- 
tion and  detailed  Charles  G.  Sperry,  assistant  biologist, 
and  John  R,  Greeley,  two  members  of  his  force  at  Wash- 
ington well  equipped  for  the  work,  to  Louisiana  to  study 
the  flora  of  the  marshlands  at  the  times  the  plants  were 
in  blossom  so  that  positive  identification  could  be  made. 
These  two  scientists  began  their  field  work  in  the  middle 
of  July  and  were  accompanied  on  a  portion  of  their  inves- 
tigations by  the  director  of  this  division  and  Dr.  Vernon 
Bailey,  chief  field  naturalist  of  the  survey,  who  was  study- 
ing the  muskrat  conditions. 

The  duck  and  goose  foods  have  a  close  relationship  to 
the  growth  of  the  muskrat  industry  as  these  fur-bearers 
of  the  marshlands  feed  principally  on  the  rootstalks  of  the 
flora  that  provide  the  seeds  that  are  so  eagerly  sought  by 
the  migratory  wild  waterfowl  when  here  for  the  winter. 
As  this  state  is  host  each  winter  to  a  great  percentage  of 
the  wild  ducks  and  geese  of  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada,  this  survey  of  food  conditions  was  one  of  as  much 
importance  to  hunters  of  the  North  American  continent 
as  it  was  to  our  local  sportsmen. 

I  am  very  glad  to  report  that  the  recovery  of  plant  life 
on  most  of  the  Louisiana  marshlands,  that  had  been  visited 
by  a  dry  spell  that  was  without  precedent  for  the  past  25 
years,  has  been  most  remarkable.  Today,  in  my  opinion, 
the  food  plants  are  back  to  normalcy,  except  in  certain 
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Typical  growth  of  f iant  fox-tail  f rasa  (Chaetochloa  magna)  sometimes  called  "jungle  millet/ 
a  foodplant  of  some  value  to  muskrats;  wild  dudes  are  fond  of  its  seeds. 

areas  where  marshfires  burned  off  not  only  the  surface 
plant  life,  but  burned  deep  into  the  humus  and,  because  of 
the  great  depth  to  which  many  fires  burned,  new  lakes  have 
been  formed  in  many  places.  The  salt  water,  which  made 
inroads  on  many  of  the  best  ducking  grounds  and  killed 
off  a  great  deal  of  the  aquatic  vegetation,  has  been  washed 
out  by  the  copious  rains  of  the  autumn  of  1925  and  the 
wet  spells  that  continued  throughout  the  winter.  The  re- 
covery of  aquatic  food  plants,  while  progressing  amazingly, 
is  naturally  slow.  A  normal  rainfall  this  summer  of  1926 
will  undoubtedly  bring  our  marshes  back  to  their  old-time 
abundance  of  food  plants  for  our  annual  winged  winter 
visitors. 

Two  sections  of  the  state  were  selected  by  Messrs.  Sperry 
and  Greeley  to  conduct  their  surveys,  in  southwest  Louis- 
iana in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  state  wild  life  refuges, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  are  located 
the  Delta  Duck  Club  and  the  state  hunting  grounds  at  Pass 
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a  la  Loutre.  The  director  of  the  division,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Bailey  and  Biologist  Arthur  Svihla,  made  extensive  surveys 
of  food  conditions  in  the  Calcasieu  and  Cameron  parish 
marshes,  finding  the  general  conditions  just  as  typical  as  in 
Vermilion  and  Iberia  parishes. 

The  report  of  Charles  G.  Sperry,  assistant  biologist,  on 
"The  Wild  Duck-Food  Conditions  in  Southern  Louisiana/' 
follows : 

Pursuant  to  Letter  of  Authorization  No.  34-Bi  dated  July 
1,  1925,  I,  accompanied  by  John  R.  Greeley,  who  assisted 
throughout  the  work,  left  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  5th  foi» 
a  survey  of  drouth  conditions  in  tic  gulf  marshes  of  Louisiana. 
After  a  short  stop  in  Minnesota,  we  proceeded  to  New  Orleans, 
arriving  July  15th.  Following  a  conference  with  Mr.  Stanley 
C  Arthur,  director  of  the  Division  of  Wild  Life  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Conservation,  it  was  decided  to  go  first  into  the 
marshes  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  and  later  visit  Lake 
Catherine,  and  finally  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta  region.  In 
carrying  out  this  itinerary,  however,  the  territory  embracing 
the  lower  delta  was  found  to  be  so  entirely  unaffected  by  drouth 
conditions  that  a  separate  report  is  rendered  thereon.  Before 
leaving  New  Orleans  we  secured  scientific  collecting  permits, 
which,  upon  request,  were  promptly  issued  by  Mr.  Arthur. 

Southwestern  Louisiana,  July  17-24. 

Drouth  and  the  Marsh  Vegetation — Prolonged  drouth  has 
lowered  the  water  level  in  southwestern  Louisiana  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  of  the  old  water-covered  marshes  are  now 
stock-grazed  meadows,  over  which  automobiles  are  readily  driv- 
en. Isolated  ''tree  islands,^*  usually  well  nigh  inaccessible  even 
to  the  man  on  foot,  are  now  open  to  the  horseback  rider.  Ditches 
have  dried  up,  ponds  disappeared  and  the  general  character  of 
the  marsh  vegetation  radically  changed.  Acres  of  cut  grasa 
{Zizaniopsis  inilia^ea)  and  water  grass  (Paspalicm)  have  died 
out,  and  given  place  to  almost  pure  stands  of  o>^ter  grass 
{Spartina  gHahra),  locally  tended  *'hog  cane,"  and  couch  grass 
(Spariina  [Httens  juncea),  while  others,  such  as  saw  grass  {Cla- 
diiirri  cffusum),  delta  duck  potato  (Sagittaria  platyphylla) ,  and 
great  bulrush  (Scirpns  valid  us),  formerly  common,  are  now 
rare. 

Lakes  As  Affected  by  Drouth — With  a  water  level  far  below 
normal  and  a  minimum  inflow  of  fresh  water,  salt  water  brought 
by  the  high  tides  has  remained  in  lakes  and  bayous  long  enough 
to  kill  out  practically  all  of  the  submerged  vegetation.  Leafy 
pondweed  (Potamogeton  foliosns),  bushy  pondweed  (Naius 
flesili^),  and  wild  cvlery   {Valisneria  spiralis),  are  practically 
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Botanists  of  the  Bureau  of   Biological  Survey  examining  wild  duck  foods  on   Marsh   Island. 


all  gone,  while  the  banana  waterlily  {Castalia  mexicanu)  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  even  widgeon  grass  {Ruppia  maritima),  which 
withstands  a  very  high  concentration  of  soluble  salts,  is  rare,  or, 
at  most,  only  locally  common. 

Early  in  June  of  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce on  the  State  Presei'\'e  some  new  duck  food  plants  and 
re-establish  others  that  had  been  killed  out  by  salt  water.  Water 
weed  (Elodea),  submerged  duckweed  (Lemnm.  trisulca),  coon- 
tail  {CeratophijUum  demersum) ,  sago  pondweed  {Potamogetan 
pectiyiafus),  wild  celery  {Vallisnerm  spiralis),  burreed  {Apar- 
Ci.anium),  wampee  {Peltandra)^  and  spatterdock  (Xymph^ea) 
were  planted,  but  a  careful  search  for  evidences  of  growth  re- 
vealed nothing  in  July.  At  the  time  of  planting,  the  v/ater  was 
said  to  be  fairly  fresh,  as  a  result  of  recent  rains,  although  two 
Weeks  previous  to  the  planting  tests  showed  a  salt  solution 
equivalent  to  more  than  one-third  sea  water,  and  when  we  visited 
the  region  in  July  the  water  was  again  decidedly  salty  to  the 
taste.  While  making  the  above  plantings,  some  tame  rice  was 
scattered  on  several  of  the  mud  flats,  but  all  of  it  failed  to 
grow  except  in  a  small  patch  on  the  south  side  of  East  Fearman 
Lake,  where  some  young  plants  were  reported  late  in  July. 
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Paul  J.  Rainey  Refuge. 

After  seeing  the  results  of  drouth  in  the  marsh  south  of 
Gueydan,  a  day  was  spent  on  Marsh  Island,  and  a  preliminary 
trip  through  the  marshes  west  of  Vermilion  Bay  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  do  some  detailed  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rainey 
Refuge.  During  the  next  four  days  many  lakes,  ponds  and 
bayous,  and  much  of  the  marsh  on  the  Rainey  Refuge,  adjacent 
State  Refuge,  and  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  holdings,  were  surveyed  in 
detail  and  actual  conditions  noted.  A  list  of  the  more  important 
plants  observed,  with  notes  on  their  abundance  and  distribution, 
is  given  below: 

Vegetation. 

Aquatic : 

Widgeon  grass  (Ruppia  maritwna).  None  on  Rainey  Refuge. 
Locally  common  in  some  Mcllhenny  ponds  and  some  state  lakes. 

Banana  waterlily  (Castalia  mexicana).  Very  rare;  a  few 
young  plants  observed  in  the  Mcllhenny  ponds. 

Leafy  pondweed  (Potamogeion  folioms).  Very  rare;  Mc- 
llhenny ponds. 

Arrowhead  (Sagittaria  spp,).  A  few  young  plants  found 
growing  submerged  in  Mcllhenny  ponds.  No  delta  duck  potato 
seen. 

Spike  rush  (Eleocharis  acictiUms),  Rare  to  locally  abun- 
dant. 

Mud  celery  {LUaeopsis) ,    Rare;  margin  of  Belle  Isle  Lake. 

Water  hyssop  (Bacopa  monniera).    Also  called  water  purs- 
lane.   Rare  to  locally  common ;  ponds  on  Rainey  Refuge. 
Marsh  : 

Couch  grass  {Spcurtina  patens  jtmcea).    Locally  abundant 

Oyster  grass  (Spartina  glabra).  Also  called  **h(^  cane." 
Widespread  and  abundant. 

Bayonet  three-square  (Scirpus  americanus  and  S,  olneyi). 
Known  locally  as  '* three-cornered  grass."  Common  to  locally 
abundant. 

Leafy  three-square  (Scirpiis  rohustics).  Also  known  as 
** three-cornered  grass."    Rare  to  locally  abundant. 

Wild  cat  grass   (Juncus  roemerianus) .     Locally  abundant. 

Sand  sedge  (Fimhristylis  castanea) .  Frequent  with  wild  cat 
grass. 

Saw  grass  (Cladium  effxisum).    Locally  common. 

Switch  grass  {Panicum  virgahim).  Also  called  ''feather 
grass."    Locally  abundant. 

Great  bulrush  (Scirpus  validus).  Rare;  shore  Belle  Isle 
Lake. 

Marsh  lily  {Cjiiium  amcricanum).  Rare;  shore  Belle  Isle 
Lako. 

Duck  millet  (Echinochloa  walten).    Rare  to  locally  common. 
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W'ild   celery 

Four  important  food  plants  for  the  diving  ducks  found  on  Louisiana  water  bottoms. 


Coontail 

a  diffuse    fo»  n» 
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Roseau  {Arundinaria  tecta).    Common  to  abundant. 

Giant  foxtail  (Chaetochloa  magna).  Also  called  ''jungle 
millet/'     Locally  common  to  abundant. 

Pond  grass  {LeptocMoa  fasciculatiis) ,  Locally  abundant, 
especially  in  shallow  ponds  on  Mcllhenny  Club  property. 

Swamp  dock  {Rumex  verticiUattt^) .  Common  around  pond 
margins  in  Rainey  Refuge  marsh. 

Sea  ox-eye  {Borrichia  frutescens) .  Common,  border  of  Belle 
Isle  and  Fearman  Lakes. 

Salt  bush  (Baccharis).  Locally  termed  ** mangrove."  Com- 
mon along  margins  of  canals  and  bayous. 

Water  hemp  {Acnida  tubercidata) ,    Common,  canal  banfcs. 

Marsh  elder  {Iva  frutescens).  Frequent  along  margins  of 
canals  and  bayous.  Common  Marsh  Island.  Not  distinguished 
from  Baccharis  by  natives.     All  ** mangroves.'* 

Red  tea  (Melochia  corchorifolia) ,  Locally  common  to  abun- 
dant. 

Pink-flowered  mallow  {Kostdetzkya  alihaeifolia) .  Frequent 
along  borders  of  canals  and  bayous. 

Aster-like  boltonia  (Boltonia  asteroides).  A  coarse,  bushy 
weed,  frequent  along  canal  banks. 

Jointed  sedge  {Cypenis  articvlatv^) .  A  big  bed  of  several 
acres  near  the  Mcllhenny  Club  house. 

Lake  Catherine  (Orleans  Parish),  July  29th. 

Lake  Catherine  lies  immediately  north  of  the  L.  &  N.  B.  R 
station  of  Lake  Catherine,  and  adjacent  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  water  is  shallow  (less  than  5  feet), 
decidedly  brackish,  and  the  bottom  is  composed  of  soft  mud. 

Oyster  grass  is  the  chief  marsh  plant,  although  roseau  is 
locally  abundant,  big  bulrush  common,  and  narrow-leaved  cat- 
tail (TyphO-  angxLstifoiia)  frequent.  Leafy  three-square  is 
abundant  as  a  narrow  band  bordering  the  canals.  No  marks 
of  drouth  were  in  evidence. 

Submerged  plants  were  rare  in  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  but 
extremely  abundant  in  the  shallow  protected  bays  and  in  the 
isolated  ponds  scattered  over  the  marsh.  Bushy  pondweed 
{Naias  flexUis),  occurring  in  almost  pure  stands  of  very  rank 
growth,  was  by  far  the  most  abundant  submerged  plant.  How- 
ever, pondweed  and  widgeon  grass  were  also  abundant,  the  lat- 
ter especially  so  in  isolated  ponds.  Coontail  was  not  found  in 
the  lake  proper,  but  was  present  in  quantity  in  some  of  the 
isolated  ponds,  as  was  also  water  hyssop  {Bacopa  nionnkra). 
The  latter  plant,  locally  termed  ** water  purslane/'  was  rated  by 
native  guides  to  be  a  great  attraction  to  feeding  wild  ducks. 
Wild  celery  was  frequent,  but  nowhere  abundant,  although  I 
was  told  by  local  sportsmen  that  it  was  present  in  large  beds 
in  Lake  Pontchartrain.     Later  Mr.   Aithur  substantiated  the 
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3a9o  pondwe'ed 


PoncKveed 

PotdmoQC-lon  lucena 


Pondweed 
Potamoocton    perfoliaTu^ 


Pondwred 


TIm  %Bgo  poodwvad  is  a  submerffed  duck  food,  while  different  pondweeds  are  to  be  reooynized 
by  their  arrow-head  leaves.     The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  eaten  by  the  ducks. 
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local  sportsmen  and  added  that  the  celery  beds  were  in  4  to  5 
feet  of  water  and  extended  parallel  to  the  shore. 

Plant  Sources  op  Wild  Duck  Foods. 

In  the  following  lists  plants  previously  mentioned  in  this  re- 
port are  grouped  according  to  their  value  as  sources  of  food  for 
wild  ducbs. 
Excellent : 

Widgeon  grass  (Ruppia  maritima). 

Leafy  pondweed  {Potamogeion  foliosus). 

Bushy  pondweed  (Naias  flexilis). 

Wild  celery  {Vallisneria  spiralis). 

Delta  duck  potato  {Sagitiaria  platyphylla) . 

Banana  waterlily  (Castalia  mexicana). 

Bayonet  three-square   {ScirpvrS  americanus  and  S.  olneyi). 

Leafy  three-square  {Scirpus  rohusius). 
Good: 

Coontail   {CeratophyUum  demersum). 

Great  bulrush  (Scirpus  validus). 

Saw  grass  {Cladinm  effiisum). 

Cut  grass  {Zizaniopsis  mUiacea). 

Spike  rush   {Eleocharis  acicvlaris) . 

Red  tea  (Melochia  corchorifoUa) . 

Duck  millet  (EchinocMoa  wcUteri), 

Water  grass  {Pa^palum). 
Pair: 

Sand  sedge  {Finibrisiyiis  castcmea). 

Giant  foxtail  (Chaetockloa  magna). 

Swamp  dock  (Rumex  verticUUUus) . 

Switch  grass  (Panicum  virgatum). 

Oyster  grass  {Spartina  glabra). 

Jointed  sedge  {Cyperus  ariicvlatus) . 

Pink-flowered  mallow  {Kosteletzkya  althaeifolia). 

As  previously  mentioned,  water  hyssop  {Bacopa  monnkra) 
is  regarded  as  a  valuable  duck  food  by  guides  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Lake  Catherine  district.  Such  may  well  be  the  ease, 
for  the  plants  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  grow  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  the  margins  of  shallow  ponds.  Likewise,  the 
plants  of  mud  celery  (Lilaeopsis)  are  probably  eaten  by  duefcs, 
thouoch  as  yet  unrevealed  by  stomach  analj'^es.  Other  plants 
listed  in  this  report  have  no  known  value  as  sources  of  food  for 
wild  ducks. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

1.  Severe  drouth  conditions  prevail  in  southwestern  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  general  water  level  has  been  appreciably  lowered. 

2.  Many  shallow  ponds  have  dried  up,  and  the  marsh  vege- 
tation has  radically  changed. 
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Wild   millel 


Delta  poldTo 


DuckvN'eed^ 


^emna 


Wolffia 


W'olft'iella 


The  delta  duck  potato,  which  is  found  in  abundance  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
is  one  of  the  principal  duck  foods  of  Louisiana.  The  wild  millet,  or  (riz  de  lon^,  is  the 
so-called  "wild  rice"  but  the  true  wild  rice  of  the  North  will  not  frow  here.  The  duck- 
weeds, or  duck's  meat,  and  Wolffia,  or  duck's  meal,  float  in  or  on  the  water. 
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3.  Water  in  deeper  ponds  and  lakes  has  become  so  brackish 
that  most  of  the  submerged  vegetation  has  been  killed. 

4.  The  Lake  Catherine  district  and  the  lower  ^lississippi 
Delta  region  have  been  unaffected  by  drouth  conditions. 

Ducks  wintering  in  southwestern  Louisiana  in  1925-1926  will 
probably  find  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  food.  Aquatic 
plants  are  almost  entirely  lacking,  so  the  ducks  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  grain  produced  by  marsh  plants.  Such  grain 
will  be  available  if  fall  and  winter  rains  replace  the  water  in  the 
marsh,  but  if  the  drouth  continues  on  through  the  winter  months, 
ducks  will  no  doubt  concentrate  farther  eastward,  in  the  delta 
and  vicinity,  or  go  south  into  southeastern  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Suggestions. 

Periods  of  drouth  would  be  far  less  serious  to  the  natural 
supply  of  wild  duck  foods  if  attempts  were  made  to  conserve 
fresh  water  in  the  marshes.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be  to 
dig  innumerable  canals  and  ditches  from  the  bayous  into  the 
marsh  in  all  directions.  Canals,  of  course,  are  necessary'  to  easy 
travel  and  transportation,  but  the  smaller  ditches,  which,  at 
low  tide,  drain  the  surface  water  from  the  marsh  into  the  canals, 
might  just  as  well  be  cut  off  from  the  canals  and  the  needless 
loss  of  fresh  water  from  the  marsh  stopped.  Then,  too,  the 
brackish  water  brought  into  the  bayous  and  canals  by  high 
tides  would  not  be  so  readily  conveyed  to  fresh  water  ponds  in 
the  marsh. 

Northern  duck  food  plants  cannot  often  be  successfully  trans- 
planted to  extreme  southern  waters,  as  several  failures,  where 
planting  was  done  on  a  wholesale  scale,  plainly  indicate.  Also, 
it  is  useless  to  plant  strictly  fresh-water  species  in  Louisiana 
waters  that  have  become  brackish  as  a  result  of  the  drouth. 
Future  plantings  should  be  confined  to  the  better  adapted,  if 
less  varied,  native  species,  such,  for  example,  as  may  be  pro- 
cured in  quantity  from  Lake  Catherine  and  vicinity.  Banana 
waterlily,  however,  is  not  present  in  the  Lake  Catherine  region, 
but  transplanting  stock  can  possibly  be  secured  from  the  Delta 
Duck  Club,  especially  in  exchange  for  wild  celery  plants  gath- 
ered from  Lake  Catherine  or  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Conditions. 

Mr.  Sperry's  report  on  the  duck  food  conditions  in  the 
Mississippi  River  delta  region  in  Plaquemines  parish,  is 
just  as  interesting  and  as  both  reports  are  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  as  well  as  to  the 
legislative  mind,  they  have  been  included  in  this  biennial 
report  in  full.    He  found  the  following  conditions  existing 
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The  Pass  a  la  Loutre  chabhouae  on  the  State's  public  shooting  grounds  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Mississippi  River. 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  made  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  plantings  on  his  findings: 

The  immediate  territory  embraced  in  this  report  is  that  part 
of  Cubits'  Gap  Delta  which  lies  between  Main  Pass  and  Pass 
a  la  Loutre  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
state  property,  Louisiana  Public  Shooting  Grounds  Refuge, 
farther  south,  was  also  visited,  but  found  to  vary  so  little  from 
the  rest  of  the  delta  that  all  detailed  work  was  done  in  the 
Cubits'  Gap  region.  However,  the  recommendations  for  im- 
pro\^ment  may  well  be  applied  to  the  state  property,  or  any 
similar  marshy  section  of  the  lower  delta. 

General  Features. 

The  Cubits'  Gap  Delta  includes  an  area  of  about  60  square 
miles,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  low-lying  marsh  land, 
traversed  by  a  network  of  bayous  and  inclosing  a  large  number 
of  shallow  ponds.  Fringes  of  willow  brush  and  rank  growing 
grasses  cover  the  higher  ground  bordering  the  larger  passes  and 
bayous,  but  the  vast  marsh  area  is  of  comparatively  uniform 
growth,  and  the  water  level,  though  variable  with  the  seasons, 
is  always  equal  throughout.  The  delta  is  active,  and  new  land 
is  being  built  up  in  the  gulf  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  100  feet 
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annually.  The  ponds  vary  in  size  from  a  few  acres  or  leas  to 
large  lakes  half  a  mile  wide  and  a  mile  or  more  in  length, 
and  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  namely,  ** inside"  and  ''outside." 

Outside  Ponds. 

The  outside  ponds  are  those  which  have  a  more  or  less  broad 
and  direct  connection  with  the  open  gulf.  During  the  period  of 
high  water  (January  to  June),  these  vary  in  depth  from  a  few 
inches  to  1^  feet,  and  at  low  water  are  exposed  mud  flats  or 
shallow  basins  less  than  10  inches  deep.  Shortly  after  an  out- 
side pond  becomes  somewhat  separated  from  the  gulf  (due  to 
continued  deposits  of  silt),  the  bottom  apparently  settles  2  or  3 
feet,  and  the  pond  becomes  one  of  the  " inside'*  group. 

iNsroE  Ponds. 

Inside  ponds  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  outside  varietj% 
and  whether  large  or  small  are  of  uniform  depth  from  shore  to 
shore,  that  is,  4  to  5  feet  from  January  to  June,  with  an  average 
of  about  2^4  feet  during  the  low  water  period.  The  water  is 
usually  clear  and  the  bottom  of  very  soft  mud,  mixed  with  sand. 
Bass  fishing  is  good,  muskrats  usually  plentiful,  and  the  vege- 
tation, both  marsh  and  aquatic,  is  uniform. 

Vegetation. 
Marsh  Plants. 

In  the  inland  body  of  the  marsh,  cut  grass  {Zizamopsis 
mUiacea)  and  narrow-leaf  cattail  or  flag  grass  (Typha  angttsti 
folia)  were  the  most  abundant  plants,  while  giant  reed  or  "ro- 
seau''  {Arundinaria  tecta),  although  occasionally  abundant,  was 
usually  confined  to  the  immediate  borders  of  passes,  bayous  and 
ponds.  On  the  outside,  the  dominant  plant,  sometimes  almost 
a  pure  stand  of  several  acres  in  extent,  was  bayonet  three-square 
(Scirpiis  americwnus  and  8,  olneyi) — locally  termed  "goose 
j]Crass."  The  salt-marsh  bullrush,  a  leafy  three-square  (Scirpus 
robustus)  was  occasionally  common,  especially  along  ditches 
leading  from  the  bayous  to  the  ponds.  A  species  of  water^grass 
{Paspalum  virgatum)  and  another  of  panic  grass  {Pa/nicum 
re  pens),  both  locally  known  as  "Johnson  grass,"  were  promi- 
nent in  restricted  areas  in  a  number  of  places  where  the  marsh 
was  thin.  Great  bullrush  {Scirpus  validus)  was  abundant,  and 
duck  millet  (Echinocloa  wcUteri)  common,  bordering  some  of  the 
inside  ponds.  Other  species  scattered  over  the  marsh  in  vary 
irif?  quantities  were:  Wild  cat  grass  (Junciis  roemerianus) j  nut 
ffiass  {Cypenis  speciosti^  and  C.  dentatus)^  a  marsh  orchid 
{n'abenaria  flava),  and  oyster  grass  {Spartina  glabra). 

Semi-Aquatic  Plants. 

Delta  duck  potato    (Sagittaria  platyphylla)   was  abundant 
a  brut  the  margins  of  many  outside  ponds,  and  was  common 
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even  bordering  inside  ponds.  Pickerel  weed  {Pontederia  cor- 
data) — locally  termed  ''black  potato,"  was  rare  in  inside  ponds, 
but  commonly  mixed  with  the  delta  potato  on  the  outside.  Sev- 
eral patches  of  giant  bur-head  {Echinodorus  cordif alius)  were 
seen  on  the  south  border  of  Club  pond;  this  plant,  regarded 
by  native  guides  as  being  very  attractive  to  feeding  ducks, 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  delta  duck;  potato.  Alligator 
grass  (Alt&manthera  philoxeroides)  grows  as  a  dense  mat  fring- 
ing much  of  the  open  inside  water,  especially  bayous  and  ditches. 
A  blue-flowered  succulent  herb  {Septilia  crenulata),  close  rela- 
tive to  alligator  grass,  was  occasionally  seen  in  inside  ponds, 
but,  being  submerged  and  not  in  rank  growth,  had  been  un- 
noticed by  the  guides. 

Aquatic  Plants. 

In  protected  water,  by  far  the  most  abundant  plant  was 
coontail  (Cerataphylhim  demersum) — ^locally  known  as  ** nigger 
wool,"  which  had  taken  complete  possession  of  a  number  of 
inside  ponds.  Bushy  pondweed  {Naias  flexiUs  and  N,  gtuxda- 
lupensis),  and  musk  grass  (Chora  and  NiteUa)  were  locally 
abundant  in  all  the  inside  ponds  visited.  Widgeon  grass  (Riip- 
pia  maritima)  was  locally  common  in  Delta  Bend,  very  abun- 
dant in  Dymond  Pond,  and  frequent  in  Coon  Pond.  Leafy 
pondweed  (Potamageton  foliostis)  was  seen  in  almost  every 
pond,  but  was  dominant  only  in  the  ponds  close  to  the  outside, 
such  as  Coon,  Joe  Dennis  and  Nome  Ponds.  Local  plant  names 
are  often  misleading,  and  sometimes  of  no  value  at  all,  as  is 
readily  seen  where  three  different  appearing  and  easily  recog- 
nized plants  such  as  bushy  pondweed  (Naias),  widgeon  grass 
(Ruppia),  and  leafy  pondweed  (Poiamogeton)  ^  are  all  given 
the  same  name  of  **gray  duck  moss."  Algae,  bladderwort 
(Utricttlaria) ,  floating  duckweeds  (Lemma  and  Spirodela),  and 
the  little  velvety  red  and  green  floating  moss-like  plant  (Azalla 
caroliniana),  were  common  among  the  marsh  plants  at  the  bor- 
ders of  inside  ponds.  Water  hyacinth  (Piaropus  crassipes), 
primrose-willow  (Jussiaca  diffusa) ,  and  banana  waterlily  (Cas- 
iaUa  mexicana)  were  locally  abundant,  and  American  lotus 
(Nehimho  lutea) — ^locally  termed  '*monaca  nut,"  frequent — all 
in  inside  ponds.  A  few  plants  of  the  white  water-buttercup 
(BatracMum)  were  seen  in  the  ditch  leading  into  Club  Pond. 

Shore  Plants. 

In  addition  to  the  vegetation  of  the  ponds  and  the  marsh 
proper,  there  are  a  number  of  plants  found  only  on  the  higher 
ground  bordering  the  main  passes  and  bayous;  a  list  of  these 
is  given  below: 

Willow  {Salix  probably  hahylonica) .  Abundant;  more  so 
farther  south  on  state  property. 
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Elder   {Sanibucus  ca^iadensis) .     Locally  abundant. 

Coffee  wood  (Sesban  macrocarpa) .  Common;  abundant  on 
state  property,  especially  toward  the  outside. 

Sedge  (Carex),    Frequent. 

White-flowered  mallow  (Hibiscus  lasciocarptis) .     Frequent. 

Pink-flowered  mallow  (Kosteletzkya  althaeifolia) .    Frequent. 

Wild  bean  (Strophestyles  unbellata).  Very  abundant  along 
Main  Pass  near  the  club  house  of  the  Delta  Duck  Club. 

Fire-weed  (Erechthites  c<madense).    Frequent. 

Button-weed  (Diodia  ietragonia).     Frequent. 

Common  nightshade  {Solanum  nigrum).    Frequent. 

Hedge  nettle  (Stachys  aspera).    Frequent. 

Wood  sage  (Teucrium  canadense).    Frequent. 

False  indigo  (Amorpha  fruticosa) .    Frequent. 

Ball-pod  bean  {Actum  illinoensis).    Frequent. 

Water  grass  (Paspalum  carranagae).  Abundant  in  lawn  of 
club  house. 

Water  hyssop  {Bacopa  monniera).  Sometimes  called  **  water 
purslane,"  common  lawn  of  club  house. 

Sources  op  Duck  Food. 

Vegetable. 

Of  the  aquatic  species,  widgeon  grass,  wild  celery,  bushy 
pondweed,  duckweeds,  leafy  pondweed  and  banana  waterlily 
are  most  important,  and  all  are  excellent  duck  food  plants. 
Musk  grass  and  coontail  also  are  of  considerable  value,  while 
the  delta  potato  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  South 's 
chief  attractions  to  wild  ducks.  Even  the  much-condemned  alli- 
gator grass  has  some  value,  for  its  leaves  and  young  stems  have 
been  found  in  quantity  in  the  stomachs  of  baldpates.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  lotus  (**monaca  nut'*)  is  praised, 
and  trouble  taken  to  introduce  it,  although  stomach  analyses 
show  that  only  its  seeds,  and  those  seldom,  are  eaten  by  ducks. 

In  late  January,  1924,  I  spent  a  few  days  in  this  same  delta 
region,  and  at  that  time  found  the  sand-loving  bullrush,  locally 
known  as  goose  grass,  to  be  the  main  source  of  food,  not  only 
of  the  geese,  but  of  all  speeies  of  ducks  present.  Contents  of 
stomachs  of  the  mallard,  gadwall,  baldpate,  green-winged  teal, 
spoonbill  or  shoveller,  pintail,  redhead,  canvas-back  and  lesser 
scaup  or  dogris  were  examined,  and  the  brown  flask-shaped 
seeds  of  goose  grass  found  to  be  the  chief  item.  The  unusual 
abundance  of  the  seeds  available  to  feeding  ducks  was  forcibly 
shown  by  the  large  numbers  picked  up  by  individual  birds, 
3,932  by  actual  count  being  taken  from  the  gizzard  of  a  mallard, 
and  5,228  from  that  of  a  canvas-back;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  late  in  the  season,  after  the  real  bulk  of 
the  seed  crop  had  undoubtedly  been  devoured  by  the  thousands 
of  wintering  ducks. 
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Another  three-cornered  sedge,  the  salt-marsh  buUrush,  also 
furnishes  quantities  of  seed  for  duck  food,  and  the  plants  often 
grow  in  dense  bands,  just  as  do  those  of  goose  grass.  Other 
native  delta  plants  of  value  as  sources  of  food  for  wild  ducks 
are  great  buUrush  (seeds),  nut  grass  (seeds  and  tubers),  pick- 
erel weed  (seeds),  and  cut  grass  (seeds).  Seeds  of  the  last- 
named  plant  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  six  stomachs 
of  black  ducks  collected  on  the  lower  delta  early  last  August. 

Animal. 

In  January,  1924,  the  following  observations  were  made  on 
the  animal  food  of  the  ducks  of  the  delta  region:  Crawfishes 
{Cdmharu^)  occur  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  grass-cov- 
ered higher  ground  bordering  passes  and  bayous,  and  are  the 
chief  sources  of  food  of  the  many  raccoons  {Procyan  later) 
annually  caught  by  trappers.  That  these  crustaceans  are  of 
value  also  as  food  value  for  wild  ducks  is  proved  by  finding 
their  remains  in  the  stomachs  of  several  mallards,  gadwalls, 
baldpates,  pintails  and  canvas-backs.  One  of  the  mallards  ex- 
amined had  made  60  per  cent  of  its  last  meal  of  crawfish. 

A  compact,  thick-shelled  snail  (Neritina  redlivata),  common 
in  southern  brackish  water,  is  another  source  of  food  for  wild 
ducks  of  the  delta  region.  Several  of  these  mollusks  a  half 
inch  or  more  in  diameter  had  been  swallowed  by  the  pintails 
examined,  while  the  broken  shells  of  smaller  ones  were  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  mallards,  <?reen-winged  teals,  canvas-backs 
and  lesser  scaups. 

Fish  Versus  Duck  Food  Plants  on  the  Delta. 

Buffalo  fish  (2  or  more  species)  are  abundant  in  many  of 
the  inside  ponds,  and,  being  vegetable  feeders,  must  do  some 
damage  to  the  duck  food  plants,  although  in  no  pond  was  there 
observed  any  appreciable  amount  of  floating  fragmentary  vege- 
tation, as  is  usually  in  evidence  about  the  margins  of  ponds 
harboring  numbers  of  mud-loving  fish.  Fishermen  were  at  work 
in  Minout  and  Club  Ponds,  and  with  the  aid  of  gill  nets,  several 
barrels  full  of  buffalo  were  caught.  Stomachs  of  a  number  of 
these  fish  (5  pounds  to  14  pounds)  were  examined,  and  the 
contents  found  to  be  largely  coontail,  the  dominant  plant  in  both 
ponds.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  fish  do  any  appreciable  damage 
to  the  duck  food  supply  in  any  inside  pond  where  the  vegetative 
growth  is  abundant,  but  they  no  doubt  would  be  a  prime  factor 
in  preventing  any  new  species  of  plant  from  becoming  readily 
established,  especially  if  the  introduced  plants  were  as  tender 
and  fragile  as  the  new  leaves  of  wild  celery. 

Recommendations. 

Previous  attempts  to  introduce  new  species  of  duck  food 
plants  into  the  delta  region  have  been  more  or  less  successful. 
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but  now  the  most  likely  chance  for  substantial  improvement  is 
to  increase  the  spread  of  the  more  desirable  species  already  pres- 
ent, whether  native  or  introduced.  The  delta  duck  potato  is 
best  adapted  to  growth  in  shallow  water  (1  foot  or  less),  and 
consequently  is  the  very  best  aquatic  duck  food  plant  for  the 
mud  flats  and  shallow  outside  ponds.  Man,  however,  should  aid 
nature  in  its  distribution,  because  the  natural  stand  suffers 
annually  not  only  from  the  feeding  ducks,  which  devour  great 
numbers  of  the  tubers,  but  from  the  ever-changing  conditions 
whereby  an  outside  basin  becomes  one  of  the  inside  ponds  with 
a  depth  of  water  so  great  that  the  delta  potato  plants  die  and 
the  buried  tubers  fail  to  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  all  inside 
ponds  offer  nearly  perfect  conditions  for  the  succesrful  growth 
of  the  banana  waterlily.  This  plant,  now  firmly  established  in 
Big  Pond,  has  been  started  in  Minout  Pond  and  Majors  Inside 
Pond,  and  can  no  doubt  be  made  to  grow  in  any  pond  typical 
of  the  inside  group.  Specid  efforts  should  be  made  to  start 
the  hcmana  umierlUy  on  the  state  delta  property. 

Widgeon  grass  can  be  secured  in  quantity  from  Dymond 
Pond,  and  should  be  transplanted  to  all  similar  outside  ponds, 
while  leafy  pondweed  can  be  taken  from  Coon  Pond  and  trans- 
ferred to  similar  near-outside  ponds.  No  mistake  in  transplant- 
ing can  be  made,  for  Dymond  Pond  vegetation  is  fully  90  per 
cent  widgeon  grass,  and  that  of  Coon  Pond  a  like  percentage 
of  leafy  pondweed. 

Recent  introduction  of  American  lotus  and  wild  celery  show 
that  both  of  these  species  can  be  successfully  transplanted  into 
lower  delta  waters,  but  of  the  two,  wild  celery  alone  is  worth 
the  effort.  Time  and  money  spent  on  bringing  in  the  '*monaca 
nut*'  would  be  better  expended  on  banana  waterlily,  but  expense 
and  labor  should  not  be  considered  in  getting  the  wild  celery 
well  started,  for  it  is  indeed  a  valuable  addition  to  the  local 
duck  food  flora.  A  little  wild  celery  was  seen  in  Minout  Pond, 
and  considerable  in  Delta  Pond,  but  the  best  chance  for  its 
permanent  success  is  in  neither  ihe  fish-inhabited  and  coontail- 
choked  inside  ponds  nor  on  the  mud  flats  that  are  nearly 
exposed  at  low*  tide,  but  in  those  **  outside-inside "  ponds  where 
the  tides  ebb  and  flow  through  connections  with  pass  or  bayou. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  wild  celery  plants  already 
adapted  to  brackish  water.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  sage 
pondweed,  which  needs  deeper  water  than  a  true  outside  ^nd 
affords,  yet  which  is  effectively  protected  from  smothering  com- 
petition by  coontail,  only  by  its  greater  resistance  to  brackish 
conditions. 

The  Lake  Catherine  region,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  vdthin  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  has 
long  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  ducks  and  other  wild 
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waterfowl  and  a  mecca  for  the  local  sportsman.  As  a  sur- 
vey of  this  region's  food  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
partiality  displayed  by  so  many  of  the  ducks  for  it,  the 
director  of  this  division  arranged  for  Mr.  William  0.  Coon, 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Aquatic  Nurseries,  and  a  na- 
tionally known  duck  food  expert,  to  visit  this  region  and 
make  a  concise  report  that  might  be  of  some  value  to  the 
sportsmen. 

Mr.  Coon's  report  follows: 

This  survey  was  made  in  company  with  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Mc- 
Enery,  of  your  department,  on  the  days  of  June  25th  to  28th, 
inclusive.  We  were  slightly  handicapped  on  account  of  very 
low  tides,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  get  to  many  of  the  shoal 
water  ponds.  However,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  found  a  more 
abundant  growth  of  aquatics  in  these  waters  than  any  other 
body  of  water  of  equal  size  visited  by  me  within  the  boundaries 
of  Louisiana.  This  lake  is  very  similar  to  our  best  duck  lakes 
of  the  North,  in  consideration  of  the  density  of  plant  life. 

All  plant  life  found  in  these  waters  is  of  importance  as  food 
producing  plants  for  waterfowl,  also  as  food  and  cover  for  fish. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  of  great  importance  as  aquatic  foods 
for  waterfowl,  not  only  so  considered  by  the  writer,  but  by 
authorities  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  at  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  will  list  below  these  plants  in  order  of  their  importance, 
and  will  also  list  the  various  places  where  these  were  found 
growing  most  thickly. 

In  order  of  importance: 

Wild  Celery  Red-Head  Grass 

Widgeon  Grass  Gray  Duck  Moss 

CoontaU  Moss  Smart  Weed 

Surface  Ducksmeat  Dock 

Wild  Duck  Millet  Wild  Pea 

Three-square  Rush  Pepper  Grass 

At  the  Fill,  Wild  Celery,  Gray  Duck  Moss,  Wild  Duck  Mil- 
let, Three-square  Rush,  Sparse  Growth  of  Smart  Weed  and 
Widgeon  Grass  and  Red-Head  Grass. 

At  Trouloure,  Widgeon  Grass  and  Red-Head  Grass. 

At  Raccourci,  Widgeon  Grass  and  Red-Head  Grass  and  Wild 
Celery. 

At  Shell  Bank,  Widgeon  Grass  and  Red-Head  Grass  and 
Wild  Celery. 

At  Frederick  Lagood,  Coontail,  Widgeon  Grass  and  Gray 
Duck  Moss. 
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At  Section  16,  in  ponds  and  the  general  marsh  growth : 

Three-sciuare  Rush  Widgeon  Grass 

Dock  Cattail 

Wild  Pea  Great  American  Bull  Rush 

Wild  Millet  Needle  Grass 

Bottom  soils,  in  general,  a  heavy  black  humus. 

Waters,  brackish. 

In  the  inside  land-locked  ponds,  the  growth  was  quite  dense 
of  the  following:  Coon  tail  Moss,  Surface-Floating  Ehicksmeat 
and  Gray  Duck  Moss. 

DUCK  SCARCITY  IN  1925-26 

This  division  has  been  called  upon  to  solve  the  eccentric 
wild  waterfowl  visitation  to  Louisiana  during  the  hunting 
season  of  1925-26  when  ducks  and  geese,  especially  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  state,  were  conspicuous  by  their 
early  arrival,  then  their  almost  total  absence,  and  their 
abnormal  increase  after  the  close  of  the  legal  shooting 
season. 

Various  deductions  have  been  made  by  many  expe- 
rienced hunters  and  observers,  and  the  unusually  large 
influx  of  mallards,  pintails,  widgeons,  gadwalls,  and  other 
members  of  the  surface  feeding  subfamily  early  in  the 
season,  their  inexplicable  exodus  to  parts  unknown  during 
the  height  of  the  gunning  months,  and  their  return  in  extra- 
ordinary numbers  to  the  Louisiana  marshes  after  the  legal 
season  to  hunt  them,  has  caused  encjless  arguments  among 
our  sporting  fraternit5\ 

Records  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  on 
both  the  state  hunting  grounds  at  Pass  k  la  Loutre  and  on 
the  properties  of  the  famed  Delta  Club,  show  that  in  the 
middle  of  September  the  preliminary  flight  of  waterfowl 
migrants  exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  in  the  memory 
of  the  "oldest  hunter."  When  the  season  opened  November 
1,  there  was  fair  shooting  but  the  duck  population  on  these 
two  club  properties,  and  throughout  the  southeast  as  well, 
gradually  dwindled  until,  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  was 
unanimously  voted  the  "poorest"  the  state  had  seen  by  those 
most  concerned. 

Throughout  the  section  deserted  by  the  ducks,  natural 
food  conditions  were  better  than  they  had  been  in  the  three 
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An  outline  map  of  Louisiana  ahowinf  the  normal  distribution  of  the  wild  migratory  ducks 
and  ffeese  durinir  the  winter  months. 

previous  seasons  our  surveys  conclusively  demonstrated; 
water  was  higher  and  sweeter  than  it  had  been  for  two 
years,  and  reports  from  the  north,  where  the  ducks  breed, 
indicated  a  better  autumnal  migration  than  for  several 
years. 

This  condition,  however,  was  true  only  of  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  state.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west 
of  Vermilion  Bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Lake  and,  espe- 
cially in  Cameron  parish,  the  ducks  and  geese  resorted  to 
the  marshes  in  congested  bodies  that  exceeded  anything 
ever  seen  by  the  oldest  and  most  ^cperienced  hunters  of 
that  section  of  the  state. 

The  director  of  this  division,  in  company  with  field 
naturalists  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, on  the  properties  of  the  Orange-Cameron  Land  Com- 
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pany  tract,  situated  between  the  Calcasieu  and  Sabine 
Rivers  and  the  Intercoastal  canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
saw  millions  upon  millions  of  green-head  mallards,  north- 
ern black  mallards,  gadwalls,  widgeons,  blue  and  green- 
winged  and  cinnamon  teals,  spoonbills,  pintails,  fulvous 
tree  ducks,  canvasbacks,  scaups  or  '*do8  gris,"  ring-necked 
or  "black  ducks,"  as  well  as  millions  of  blue  and  snow  geese, 
and  overhead,  nearer  the  Calcasieu  parish  line,  great  V's 
of  Canada  geese,  with  flocks  numbering  up  to  250  indi- 
viduals, flew  to  and  fro,  and  the  white-fronted  goose,  or 
"specklebelly,"  honked  from  on  high. 

The  sight  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  the  writer  has 
ever  seen  and  brought  back  forcibly  to  mind  the  twice-told 
tales  of  the  early  writers  of  our  natural  history  when  the 
"birds  darkened  the  sky,"  and  "obscured  the  sun"  in  their 
passage. 

The  wild  waterfowl  conditions  on  these  Cameron 
marshes  last  season  merely  proves  our  contention  of  many 
years  that  Cameron  parish  is  the  greatest  ducking  and 
goose  hunting  ground  in  North  America,  if  not  the  world. 
There,  in  addition  to  attracting  ducks  and  geese,  is  a  nat- 
ural winter  habitat  of  the  members  of  the  vast  shorebird 
family  and,  in  suitable  localities,  snipe  and  woodcock  and 
yellow-legs  abound,  while  along  the  shell-stream  shores  of 
the  gulf  can  be  seen  practically  every  shorebird  in  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Check-list. 

The  birds  resorting  to  these  favored  marshes  did  not 
have  to  face  an  assault  of  hunters,  as  the  owners,  the 
Orange-Cameron  Land  company,  have  taken  up  a  solid  area 
35  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  and  from  16  to  16 
miles  north  and  south  comprising  in  excess  of  160,000  acres 
of  the  very  best  duck  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  dedicated  it 
to  muskrat  fur  raising,  thus  making  it  the  largest  'rat 
ranch  in  the  world. 

Very  little  hunting  on  a  small  part  of  this  entire  area 
was  allowed  by  H.  J.  Lutcher  Stark,  president  of  the 
Orange-Cameron  Land  company,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
the  land  being  patrolled  to  keep  out  trespassers  and  trap- 
pers, the  ducks  and  geese  were  given  unexecelled  winter 
quarters,  and  presented  an  animated  sight  seen  nowhere 
else  in  Louisiana  during  the  1925-26  season. 
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This  "cramming"  of  ducks  into  Cameron  parish,  how- 
ever, did  not  solve  the  duck  scarcity  in  other  sections  of 
the  state.  Arkansas,  as  it  is  well  known  to  most  hunters, 
had  a  remarkable  season,  the  ducks  lingering  on  the  rice- 
lands  of  that  state  in  spite  of  an  augmented  army  of  hun- 
ters. In  some  sections  of  northern  Louisiana  this  office  was 
informed  of  a  greater  influx  of  mallards  in  the  swamps  in 
search  of  mast  than  ever  before.  Edward  Butler,  of  Bains, 
West  Feliciana  parish,  than  whom  there  is  not  better  bird 
observer  in  the  state,  informed  the  director  that  there  were 
less  mallards  in  the  ponds  last  season  than  ever  in  his  recol- 
lection but  "there  were  more  geese  than  in  the  past  20 
years." 

From  John  Dymond,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Delta  Duck 
Club,  perhaps  the  most  famous  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  this  division  was  furnished  the  following 
facts: 

There  was  a  conspicuously  noticeable  absence  of  pintail 
ducks,  at  the  Delta  Duck  Club  preserve,  writes  Mr.  Dy- 
mond. One  month  before  the  season  opened  for  hunting 
there  were  a  great  many  ducks  of  this  species  on  all  of  the 
ponds.  During  the  opening  days  of  the  1924-25  season 
guests  of  the  Delta  club  shot  practically  nothing  else  than 
pintails  when  the  green-head  mallards  were  conspicuously 
absence.  The  first  two-days  of  the  1925-26  season  gunners 
at  the  Delta  hardly  shot  a  pintail  while  the  mallards  were 
conspicuous  by  their  presence  in  the  ponds  and  bags  of 
shooters. 

It  was  suggested  by  several  of  the  older  guides  than  on 
account  of  the  river  being  high  and  keeping  the  ponds  full 
of  water,  that  the  pintils  had  found  feeding  conditions 
unsuitable  and  left  for  other  localities.  This  Mr.  Dymond 
did  not  hold  to  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  as 
the  pintail  in  fact  feeds  in  just  a  little  deeper  water  than 
the  mallard  and  other  ducks,  who  better  deserve  the  des- 
ignation of  "surface  feeders,"  remained  at  the  club  ponds 
and  furnished  what  sport  was  to  be  had. 

At  the  Delta  club's  properties,  just  as  on  the  Pass  k  la 
Loutre  state  hunting  grounds,  food  was  more  plentiful  in 
the  ponds  than  ever  before  and  yet,  at  the  Delta  the  gad- 
wall  or  gray  duck  was  another  conspicuous  absentee^ 
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Mr.  Dymond  suggests  that  as  we  did  not  have  suffic- 
iently protracted  spells  of  cold  weather  during  the  winter 
that  the  ducks  were  not  driven  this  far  south,  and  further 
suggests  that  as  the  rice  fields  of  Arkansas  furnished  such 
excellent  feeding  tables  that  they  lingered  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had,  during  the  "snaps," 
one  of  our  coldest  winters  since  1917-1918,  and  we  must 
search  about  for  another  solution  than  that  of  the  cold.  Dr. 
A.  K.  Fisher,  one  of  the  veteran  biologists  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  and  one  whose  opinion  in  such 
matters  must  have  serious  weight  with  students  of  orni- 
thology, writes  Mr.  Dymond  on  the  subject  matter,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**Just  why  the  pintails  do  not  occur  in  any  great 
numbers  is  difficult  to  explain.  In  a  good  many  locali- 
ties the  abundant  species  vary  from  year  to  year.  As 
in  in  the  case  of  the  Delta  Duck  Club,  the  mallards 
may  be  the  abundant  bird  one  year  and  the  pintails  the 
next.  The  redhead  or  gadwaU  may  be  almost  absent 
one  year,  and  then,  within  a  year  or  two,  be  the  most 
abundant  species.  A  few  years  ago  the  ring-necked 
duck,  known  in  Louisiana  as  the  ** black  duck,'*  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Currituck  re- 
gions, but  at  the  present  time  is  an  abundant  species. 
The  blue  bill  or  scaup  duck  (the  dos  gris  in  Louisiana), 
which  the  ring-necked  duck  has  seemed  to  replace,  was 
once  the  commonest  species.  I  am  hoping  that  by  ex- 
tending our  observations  we  will  solve  some  of  th^e 
problems  and  be  able  to  definitely  determine  the  an- 
nual movements  of  the  various  species." 

This  summing  up  of  a  well-known,  at  least  to  orni- 
thologists, state  of  affairs  with  the  game  migrants,  would 
seemingly  explain  to  the  lay  mind  the  very  eccentric  move- 
ments of  the  ducks  last  winter  and  the  arrival  of  the  jack- 
snipe  is  unprecedented  in  numbers  30  days  after  the  season 
on  them  was  closed  to  hunters.  It  is  hoped  that  series  of 
records  being  compiled  by  this  department,  the  records  of 
thfj  daily  kill  of  all  hunting  clubs  and  observations-  of  inter- 
ested citizens  will  assist  us  in  the  study  of  such  matters 
that  so  puzzled  the  hunter  last  year. 

Just  what  was  killed  at  the  state's  hunting  ground  can 
be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  record  for  the  seasons  on 
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page  157,  and  below  will  be  found  the  kill  at  the  Delta 
properties  for  the  same  period.  These  figures  explain  away 
the  crticism  so  frequently  leveled  at  the  Louisiana  hunter 
— that  the  ducks  come  here  in  such  abundance  that  he 
"simply  slaughters  them,"  and  that  all  of  the  lawful  25  fall 
into  his  bag  each  hunt.  In  the  tables  referred  to  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  average  bag  at  the  state  hunting  ground  was 
16  year  before  last  and  one-half  of  that  number  last  winter. 
At  the  favored  Delta  grounds,  the  bags  averaged  from  16 
to  19,  and  last  season  the  average  was  under  these  figures. 

In  presenting  these  figures  it  might  be  explained  that 
on  both  properties  all  hunting  for  ducks  is  stopped  at  ex- 
actly mid-day,  so  to  give  the  ducks  an  opportunity  to  rest 
and  feed  during  the  afternoons. 

RECORD  OF  THE  DELTA  DUCK  CLUB. 

Average 
Season  Number  Hunts  Ducks  Killed  Kill  per  Hunt 

1922-1923    705  13.767  19.5276 

1923-1924    655  11.080  16.916 

1924-1925    718  13.936  19.409 

1925-1926   728  8,919  12.23 

The  past  season  at  this  club  showed  the  following 
record : 

1925-1926  No.  of  Hunts      Ducks  Killed 

November  366  6.122 

December   277  1,662 

January 85  1,135 

The  kill  at  the  Delta  club,  according  to  the  figures  furn- 
ished by  C.  Sag  Harris,  general  manager,  for  the  past  two 
seasons  was  as  follows: 
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The  figures  from  these  two  clubs  indicate  the  value  of 
having  such  game  kill  reports  from  all  clubs  in  the  state,  as 
they  are  far  more  accurate  and  of  greater  value,  therefore, 
than  reports  from  less  than  two  percent  of  all  the  hunters 
in  the  state  with  no  way  of  checking  such  returns. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  would  seem  practicable,  in  the 
circumstances,  to  follow  the  lead  of  Illinois  and  Texas  in 
licensing  all  hunting  clubs  and  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
official  of  such  organizations  to  file,  at  the  end  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  a  list  of  the  kill  during  the  open  season,  together 
with  a  list  of  hunters  so  using  the  clubs.  In  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature  provision  will  be  made  to 
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Opening  day  at  the  Pass  a  la  Loutre  Hunting  Club,  November  1,  1925. 

enact  this  feature  in  the  general  game  bill  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  receive  the  support  of  the  hunters  of  the  state  in 
general  as  it  will  give  this  department,  as  is  correct,  a 
supervision  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  hunting. 


The  Pass  a  la  Loutre  Hunting  Club. 

The  recent  activities  on  the  state  hunting  ground  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  "Pass  a  la  Loutre 
Club."  or  *Tass  of  the  Otter."  have  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  favorable  attention  not  only  in  this  state  from  our  own 
citizens,  but  from  a  large  number  of  prominent  sportsmen 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  1924-25  season  335  guests  were  entertained, 
and  the  season  following  183  paid  for  their  accommodations 
at  the  club  house  and  enjoyed  the  hunting  presented.  The 
fewer  number  of  hunters  can  be  accounted  for  because  of 
the  prevailing  scarcity  of  wild  ducks  during  December 
and  January,  a  condition  general  throughout  the  south- 
eastern section  of  Louisiana  for  1925-26.  and  the  fact  we 
did  not  urge  hunters  to  make  the  trip  unless  they  could  be 
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assured  a  good  hunt  in  return  for  the  long  trip  down  the 
river. 

During  the  summer  of  1925  a  large  number  of  the  ponds 
were  planted  with  food,  such  as  wild  celery,  sago  pond 
weed,  wampee,  ducksmeat,  burreed,  spatterdock,  coontail, 
elodea,  water  milfoil,  and  rice.  The  cost  of  this  planting 
operation  was  paid  for  by  the  lease  of  the  fur  trapping 
rights  of  the  previous  winter,  when  $1,000  was  realized  for 
these  rights  and  this  amount  of  food  was  planted.  The 
planting  operations  were  100  percent  successful  and  these 
favorite  duck  foods  are  now  thriving  in  the  ponds  where 
planted. 

As  the  clubhouse  was  in  need  of  repairs,  new  wharves 
had  to  be  built,  a  new  electric  light  plant  needed,  and  as 
most  of  the  duck  boats,  canoes  and  other  small  craft  in 
need  of  repairs,  repainting  and  reconditioning,  it  was  de- 
cided that  higher  trapping  rentals  should  be  paid  the  prop- 
erty to  meet  the  cost  of  the  needed  repairs.  To  this  end. 
Colonel  R.  G.  Carlisle,  secretary  to  the  department,  who 
took  charge  of  the  club  activities  the  past  season,  and  the 
director  of  this  division,  surveyed  the  property  for  the  trap- 
ping privileges  and  then  awarded  the  members  of  the 
Plaquemines  Parish  Trappers  Association  the  fur  rights 
for  three  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $5,300.  While  a  sum 
slightly  in  excess  of  this  was  offered  the  department  it  was 
decided  that  the  citizens  of  Plaquemines  parish,  where  the 
club  property  is  located,  should  be  given  the  preference 
in  this  matter.  Members  of  this  association  in  addition  to 
trapping  are  required  under  the  contract  to  act  as  guides 
at  the  club  when  called  on. 

Under  Colonel  Carlisle's  handling  of  the  property  dur- 
ing the  past  season  a  number  of  innovations,  which  have 
materially  advanced  the  comforts  and  status  of  the  club, 
have  been  added  and  this  popular  duck  and  hunter  resort, 
the  first  state-owned  hunting  club  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, is  now  in  perfect  repair  and  readiness  to  handle  citi- 
zens of  the  state  who  wish  for  unsurpassed  wild  waterfowl 
sport  next  season. 
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Hauling' a  duckboat  over  a  "trainasse,"  or  ^rass  trail,  to  the  Pass  a  la  Loutre  Hunting  Club 

shootinjr  ponds. 

A  report  of  the  kill  and  number  of  guests  accommodated 
at  the  club  the  past  two  years  follows: 
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11  279  208  689  6  2  61  205 

Guests    183 

Hunts     260 

Kill      2,702 

Averat,^e  kill  per  hunt 8  8-10. 


Bag  Limits  Reduced  on  Migratory  Game  Birds. 

The  Federal  daily  bag  limits  on  a  number  of  migratory 
game  birds  were  reduced  under  an  amendment  to  the 
migratory-bird  treaty  act  regulations  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  President  Coolidge 
on  March  8,  1926.    Hunters  who  formerly  enjoyed  a  limit 
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The  lorcUy  wild  turkey^  an  upland  fame  bird  ci  Louisiana  that  is  in  nsed  ct  greater  protection 

than  is  now  afforded  it. 

of  not  to  exceed  25  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe  a  day  may 
take  only  20  under  the  new  regulations,  when  the  fall  shoot- 
ing season  arrives.  The  limit  on  sora  has  been  reduced 
from  50  birds  a  day  to  25,  and  on  rails  and  gallinules  except 
sora  a  bag  limit  is  prescribed  of  25  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds  but  not  more  than  15  of  any  one  species.  A  daily 
bag  limit  of  25  is  fixed  for  coots.  The  season  on  black- 
bellied  and  golden  plovers  is  closed  indefinitely.  These 
reductions  and  close  seasons  apply  throughout  the  country, 
regardless  of  any  state  law  which  may  allow  greater 
privileges. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  changes  were  made  in  the  open 
season  for  hunting  waterfowl  in  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky, New  Mexico,  eastern  Washington,  and  the  counties 
of  Nantucket  and  Dukes  in  Massachusetts.  In  Illinois. 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  the  open  season  was  changed  from 
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September  16,  to  December  31  to  the  period  October  1  to 
January  15;  in  New  Mexico  from  October  1  to  January  15, 
to  the  period  October  16  to  January  31;  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington from  September  16  to  December  31,  to  the  period 
October  1  to  January  15,  and  in  the  counties  of  Nantucket 
and  Dukes  in  Massachusetts  from  September  15  to  Decem- 
ber 31  (which  will  continue  as  the  open  season  for  the 
remainder  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts)  to  the  period 
October  1  to  January  15.  These  seasons  apply  to  water- 
fowl (including*  ducks,  geese,  and  brant),  and  to  coots, 
igallinules,  and  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  but  the  close 
season  continues  on  wood  ducks,  eider  ducks,  and  swans. 

All  the  amendments  were  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
concurred  in  by  the  advisory  board,  migratory-bird  treaty 
act,  before  being  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  view  of  these  changes  it  will  be  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  make  our  Louisiana  laws  conform  to  the  Federal 
regulations,  to  amend  our  bag  limits  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature  and  delete  the  golden  and  black-bellied 
plovers  from  the  list  of  game  birds  allowed  to  be  killed 
in  the  open  season. 

Hunters'  Returns  on  Season's  Bag. 

One  of  the  innovations  placed  in  the  general  game  act 
adopted  by  the  1924  legislature  was  a  provision  that  all 
licensed  hunters,  at  the  end  of  the  hunting  season,  should 
send  to  the  department  a  record  of  his  kill.  This  provision, 
which  is  found  in  Section  5.  Article  I.  Act  100  of  1924,  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books  "in  order  to  more  effectually 
carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for 
statistical  purposes." 

It  has  proved,  in  practical  use,  of  very  little  or  no  value 
whatsoever.  For  the  first  season  we  had  returns  from 
1,702  hunters  out  of  the  91,966  taking  out  licenses,  or 
1.875  per  cent.  The  aggregate  of  game  killed  by  this  less 
than  two  percent  of  hunters  making  returns,  gives  us  very 
little  reliable  information  as  to  the  number  or  species  of 
game  taken  but  does  place  on  this  department  a  great  deal 
of  work,  the  time  of  employees,  and  an  additional  expense — 
with  nothing  of  practical  value  in  return. 
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la  Loutra,  a  park  ci  the  State 
where  the  emblematic  bird  oi  Louisiana  is  increasing  in 
numbers  annually. 


Had  all  of  the  huntera  made  their  returns  a  large  force 
of  office  employees  would  have  been  needed  to  handle  the 
more  than  90,000  returns  and  it  is  my  belief  that  such 
expense  applied  to  field  men  would  do  more  for  the  game 
life  of  Louisiana.  Less  than  1,000  hunters  filed  their  re- 
turns before  the  time  limit  set  by  the  state  law,  viz:  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the  season,  and  even  the  author  of 
the  act  had  to  be  reminded  of  his  failure  to  report. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  it  is  evident  that  even  fewer 
hunters  will  make  returns  for  the  1925-26  season.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  provision  in  the  law  that  if  the  commissioner 
of  conservation  **is  satisfied  that  the  failure  of  any  licensee 
to  make  report  is  wilful,  he  may  decline  to  permit  a  license 
to  be  issued  to  such  licensee  for  the  next  open  season." 

Tt  wcmld  seem  best,  therefore,  to  repeal  this  section  at 
the  coming  legislative  session  aa  it  serves  no  useful  or 
practical  purpose.     The  full  returns  received  follow: 
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A  typical  beaver  dam  on  a  tributary  ol  the  Amite  River  in  St.  Helena  Pariah.     The  beevcrt 

have  ao  increased  in  this  territory  that  they  are  reported  as  doinff  dama^  to 

adjacent  com  fields. 

Trappers'  Report  on  Fur-Bearers. 

An  innovation  in  the  general  game  act  of  the  state,  Act 
100  of  1924,  made  it  mandatory  on  licensed  trappers  to 
furnish  this  department  with  reports  on  the  number  of  fur- 
bearing  non-game  quadrupeds  taken  by  them  during  the 
season,  a  report  being  obligatory  for  each  month  of  the 
three-month's  open  season. 

The  law  called  for  coupons  to  be  attached  to  the  licenses, 
but  this  being  found  impracticable,  separate  report  sheets 
were  sent  out  with  the  licenses  the  first  season  this  law  was 
in  effect,  while  for  the  1925-26  season  a  series  of  return 
postcards,  printed  in  gangs  of  three,  were  prepared  and 
the  return  form  greatly  simplified  for  the  trapper. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  20,149  trappers  paid  their  $1.25 
license  fee,  only  3,692  of  them  made  returns  of  their  catch, 
or  18  3-4  percent  of  them  complied  with  this  mandate  of 
the  law. 
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A  Louisiana  iniMwation.    An  ordinary  dothec  wrini^er  is  used  to  clean  off  the  fats,  meats 
and  water  on  a  freshly  skinned  musicrat  pelt  before  it  is  stretched  and  hung  up  to  cure. 

In  the  face  of  the  returns  secured  from  dealers  for 
the  purposes  of  collecting  the  severance  tax,  the  reports  of 
their  catch  made  by  trappers  can  be  seen  by  the  interested 
to  be  clearly  out  of  line  with  the  catch  and  the  table  printed 
on  pages  164-165  of  this  report,  which  lists  the  reports 
systematically  by  parishes  and  species,  is  therefore,  unfor- 
tunately, of  very  little  value  to  this  department  in  arriving 
at  an  estimate  of  the  catch  of  fur-bearers  in  the  state. 

While  the  returns  made  by  the  trappers  for  the  1924-25 
season  exceeded  in  percentage  the  returns  made  by  the 
licensed  hunters  the  same  year,  it  seems  best  that  the 
department  should  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  from  the 
licensed  trappers  such  returns,  although  we  do  recommend 
the  abolishment  of  the  hunters'-return  feature  of  the  gen- 
eral game  laws.  The  trappers  reports  will  enable  this 
department  to  check,  in  a  measure,  the  collection  of  the 
severance  tax  on  furs. 
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The  u«e  ol  the  clothes  wriii|r«'  for  cleaning  muskrat  pelts  before  < 
becoming  universal  in  the  Louisiana  marshes  and  is  i 


by  this 


hunff  up  to  cure  is 
Is  Departmeat. 


At  the  time  this  report  is  being  written  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  returns  from  trappers  for  the  1925-26  season 
will  be  considerable  under  the  returns  made  for  the  year 
previous,  and,  according  to  Charles  P.  McEnery  of  this 
division,  who  has  had  charge  of  computing  the  hunters  and 
trappers  returns,  those  reporting  will  not  give  this  depart- 
ment a  sufficiently  large  return  on  trapping  operations  for 
us  to  compute  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  on  what 
was  taken  during  the  past  season. 
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Beaver  cuttings  near  streams  in  St.  Helena,  where  this  fur-bearer  is  increasing  in  numbers 
doe  to  the  State's  protective  laws  that'  pn^ibit  it  from  being  trapped  at  any  time. 

N  on-Resident  Hunter  Licenses. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  heard  among  our 
own  sportsmen  as  well  as  those  away  from  here,  as  to 
the  present  non-resident  hunting  license  fee  charged  by 
Louisiana  being  too  high.  Our  law  calls  for  a  $25  license 
to  hunt  birds  and  small  game  and  $50  to  hunt  deer  and 
bear. 

A  survey  of  the  fees  charged  in  other  states  was  made 
and  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  states,  or  20  of  them, 
charge  the  non-resident  only  $10  for  a  hunting  license ;  the 
next  in  number,  or  12,  charge  $15;  seven  states  charge  $25; 
five  charge  $50 ;  two  charge  $20,  one  charges  $35,  and  one 
$7.50  for  the  same  privilege. 

The  suggestion  that  I  feel  we  should  make  the  legisla- 
ture is  that  Louisiana  should  adopt  a  reciprocal  method  of 
fixing  license  fees  on  non-residents  who  come  here  to  hunt. 
During  the  1924-25  season  our  records  show  that  324  non- 
residents took  out  $25  licenses,  and  13  took  the  big  game 
license  of  $50,  as  against  90,629  resident  licenses  or  a  total 
of  90.966. 
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drying  rack  on  the  Orange-Cameron  L.and  Company's  'rat  ranch  in  Cameron  Panah.  This 
rack  can  cure  70,000  muskrat  pelts  at  one  loading.  When  the  weather  U  riffht  the  wiiek 
rack  can  be  windlassed  into  the  open;  when  the  weather  is  damp,  it  is  run  on  tradn 
to  the   interior  of   the   shed  and   curing   is  hastened  by   artificial  heat. 


Under  the  reciprocal  plan  advanced  by  this  division  a 
license  fee  for  non-residents  should  be  fixed  at  $10.  How- 
ever, should  the  non-resident  license  fee  in  the  state  where 
the  visitor  here  resides,  be  a  higher  fee  for  the  same  privi- 
lege, a  reciprocal  fee,  corresponding  to  the  fee  in  the  appli- 
cant's state,  should  be  charged.  The  Department  of  Con- 
servation could  provide  all  tax  collectors  who  sell  hunting 
licenses  a  list  of  fees  charged  non-residents  in  other  states 
for  the  purposes  selling  these  licenses. 

Under  this  plan  a  Louisianian  hunting  in  Illinois  would 
pay  the  same  license  the  sportsman  from  Illinois  would 
have  to  pay  here,  viz:  $10;  or  a  Wisconsin  hunter  come 
here  to  shoot,  under  this  proposed  plan,  would  have  to  pay 
$50  for  a  license,  the  fee  that  would  be  charged  a  sportsman 
from  Louisiana  should  he  elect  to  enjoy  a  hunt  in  that 
northern  state. 

The  present  non-resident  license  fees  in  the  various 
states,  according  to  the  latest  issue  of  the  Game  Laws  of  the 
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Curing  70,000  muskrat  pelts,  to  say  nothing  ol  47  mink  skins,  at  one  operation  on  the  Orange- 
Cameron  Land  Company's  'rat  ranch. 

United  States  published    by  the  Biological  Survey,  shows 
the  following: 

Fee  $  7.50— Kentucky. 

Fee  $10.00 — California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington. 

Fee  $15.00 — Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,   Tennessee,   West  Virginia. 

Fee  $20.00 — Arizona,  Mississippi. 

Fee  $25.00 — Alabama,  Colorado,  Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Texas. 

Fee  $35.00— New  Mexico. 

Fee  $50.00 — Alaska,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  successfully  introduced 
this  reciprocal  method  of  taxing  the  non-resident  fisherman 
for  non-commercial  fresh  water  fishing,  charging  $1.15  for 
fishing  privileges  unless  their  home  state  has  a  higher  fee 
for  the  same  privilege  and,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
higher  fee  is  charged. 

This  method  has  much  to  commend  it  and  I  would 
recommend  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  make  it  a  part 
of  our  game  and  fish  laws. 
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A  NEW  FUR  BEARER 

During  the  past  season  a  new  species  of  fur  bearer  was 
added  to  the  Louisiana  list  of  non-game  quadrupeds  valu- 
able for  their  pelts.  This  animal  is  the  weasel,  better  known 
as  "ermine"  in  the  fur  trade.  It  was  found  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  animal  was  not  credited  to  Louisiana  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
specimens  for  the  purposes  of  identification.  With  the  aid 
of  trappers  weasels  were  secured  in  Livingston  parish,  St 
James  parish,  Plaquemines  parish,  and  one  was  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Verret  and  picked  up  in  the  market 
by  Biologist  Svihla.  This  animal  is  known  to  occur  in 
Tangipahoa  and  St.  Helena  parishes  as  well. 

Skulls  of  two  of  these  animals  were  sent  to  Washington 
for  identification  and  Dr.  Hartley  H.  T.  Jackson  pronounced 
them  as  typical  specimens  of  Micstela  noveboracensis,  or  the 
"New  York  weasel,"  which  has  been  credited  with  a  range 
in  the  eastern  United  States  from  Maine  to  Illinois.  Its 
presence  in  this  state  is  not  the  result  of  importation  by 
man,  it  seems,  as  its  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  Convent 
has  been  known  for  years  where  it  has  been  given  the 
French  designation  of  fotiine,  an  Old  World  name  applied 
to  the  beech  martin  or  fltchet,  and  means,  m  English, 
"sneak,"  a  very  apt  name  considering  its  sneaking  habits. 

In  the  North  this  animal's  pelage  is  dull  brown  on  the 
upper  side,  gradually  shading  into  white  on  the  under, 
while  in  winter  it  turns  pure  white  except  for  the  black  tip 
of  the  tail.  When  white  it  is  the  "ermine"  of  kings'  robes. 
The  Louisiana  weasel  does  not  turn  white  in  winter  and 
retains  its  dull  brown  coloration  of  the  back  and  sides,  and 
yellowish-white  underparts  with  a  pronounced  black  tip  to 
the  tail.  This  brown  pelage  is  known  in  the  fur  trade  as 
"summer  ermine,"  and  has  proved  quite  stylish  in  the  past 
few  years  with  women  wearers  of  fur. 

Just  what  its  range  is  in  Louisiana  and  its  numbers 
will  be  ascertained  during  the  coming  year. 

GOVERNMENT'S  VIEW  OF  THE  MUSKRAT 

The  larger  problems  of  the  muskrat  industry  in  Lou- 
isiana centers  around  control  and  management  of  muskrat 
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marsh  lands,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  o£ 
Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  was  the  summing  up  of  W.  C.  Henderson, 
acting  chief  of  the  bureau,  in  a  letter  to  Commissioner 
Irion  commenting  on  results  of  the  cooperative  survey  to 
date,  which  stated  in  part : 

"The  larger  problems  of  the  industry  center  around  control 
methods  and  management  of  muskrat  marsh  lands.  As  you 
know,  nearly  half  of  the  marsh  area  of  the  state  has  been 
denuded  of  muskrats,  literally  skinned  of  ita  crop,  and  rendered 
worthless  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  getting  all  you  can  out 
of  it  each  year,  without  regard  to  future  value.  Such  lands 
will  have  to  be  restocked  and  brought  up  by  a  slow  and  costly 
process  to  get  them  back  on  a  profitable  basis  of  fur  production. 
**0n  the  other  hand,  extensive  areas  of  marsh  land  have 
been  intelligently  handled  with  gratifying  results  in  increase 
of  yield  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  muskrat  industry. 
With  the  information  we  are  gathering,  we  believe  that  the  best 
of  these  areas  can  be  still  considerably  improved  in  food  supply 
and  in  carrying  capacity.  This  will  mean  that  careful  super- 
vision and  control  will  be  necessaiy  for  the  best  returns  in  fur 
yield. 

*  *  The  secondary  problem  of  actual  land  values  or  increase  in 
values  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  and  permanence 
of  the  fur  crop.  So  far  as  possible,  private  and  public  lands 
should  be  placed  under  the  best  possible  management,  with 
absolute  control  of  the  time  when  the  trapping  for  fur  should 
cease,  and  the  amount  of  breeding  stock  left  for  the  following 
year. 

*'Mr.  Bailey's  field  report  on  the  muskrat  investigation  in 
Louisiana  is  finished,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Stanley 
C.  Arthur  of  your  department,  for  any  help  that  it  may  afford 
him  in  handling  the  problems  of  the  fur  industry.  It  deals 
largely  with  food  supply  and  trapping  methods. 

**We  also  sent  a  sample  of  the  trap  for  catching  muskrats 
alive,  and  hope  that  this  proves  the  success  which  it  seems  to 
promise.  Much  depends  upon  being  able  to  catch  the  muskrats 
uninjured  for  study,  and  eventually  for  restocking  marsh  lands 
from  which  they  have  been  exterminated. 

**The  Biological  Survey  is  watching  your  problems  with 
great  interest,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  detail  Mr.  Bailey  to 
make  another  examination  of  conditions  in  the  marshes  next 
Dec(^mber,  just  before  the  trapping  season  begins. 

**We  fully  appreciate  the  hearty  and  helpful  cooperation  of 
your  department  in  the  studies  of  the  muskrat  problems.'* 
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Ovmr  21,0M  alliarators  w«re  taken  for  their  hides  during  the  1124  eeaeon  and,  as  it  has  bi 
outlawed  in  the  coastal  parishes,  its  numbers  have  been  alarmingly  decreased. 

ALLIGATORS 

It  is  very  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director  of 
this  division,  to  call  attention  to  the  very  marked  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  alligators  in  Louisiana.  The  toll  taken  of 
this  saurian  has  been  so  terrific  during  the  past  few  years, 
particularly  during  the  drought  seasons  of  1924  and  1925, 
that  it  will  be  but  a  year  or  two  when  this  characteristic 
inhabitant  of  our  swamps,  marshes  and  bayous,  will  have 
practically  disappeared  from  our  fauna. 

During  our  muskrat  surveys  we  have  been  constantly 
told  by  trappers  that  the  alligator  is  "the"  enemy  of  the 
muskrat  and  that  everyone  killed  adds  just  so  much  to  the 
muskrat  population.  We  were  also  told  many  tales  of  the 
numbers  of  muskrats  found  in  alligator  stomachs  by  'gator 
hunters.  Our  own  surveys,  made  in  the  field,  however,  does 
not  bear  out  all  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  this  native  Louisianian. 

Acording  to  Mr.  Daspit's  report  on  the  take  of  alliga- 
tors, more  than  21,000  of  the  belly  skins  were  bought  by 
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Uiffator 

Louisiana  marshes  has  been  charged  with  being  tho  muskrat  industry's  worst  enemy, 
field   investigations   to  date   have  not   proved   the  charge. 

the  trade  last  year  and  a  severance  tax  thereon  paid  the 
state  through  the  department  of  conservation.  Undoubt- 
edly, at  this  rate,  the  alligator  is  doomed  to  certain  extinc- 
tion, as  it  is  outlawed  in  all  of  the  coastal  parishes  of  the 
state  and  can  be  killed  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner. 

Its  economic  status  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, although  we  have  many  records  of  what  it  eats 
through  examinations  of  stomach  contents  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state.  Richard  Gordon,  deputy  United 
States  game  warden  in  charge  of  the  Paul  Rainey  Refuge, 
has  made  a  number  of  valuable  investigations  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  on  the  Orange-Cameron  Land  Company's  great 
'rat  ranch  in  Cameron  parish,  a  careful  check  has  been 
kept  of  the  stomach  contents  of  all  alligators  killed  there 
during  the  spring  of  1926. 

C.  C.  Leedy,  general  manager  of  this  company,  informs 
this  department  that  the  alligators  in  their  canals  and  on 
their  'rat  lands,  are  not  only  very  numerous  but  very  large. 
Many  of  those  killed  in  March,  1926,  were  ten  and  eleven 
feet  long  and  one  of  them  had  a  girth  measurement  of  40 
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inches.  The  following  records  are  interesting:  An  8-foot 
'gator  had  been  eating  a  marsh  owl ;  a  7-f ooter  had  3  ducks 
and  4  coots  (poules  d'  eau) ;  another,  slightly  larger,  had 
9  coots;  a  10-f ooter,  with  the  40  inch  girth,  had  eaten  7 
coots;  an  11-f ooter  had  2  ducks  and  5  coots  in  its  stomach; 
and  4  coots  {povles  d'eau) ;  another  slightly  larger,  had 
been  feeding  on  owls,  coots,  ducks,  rails,  etc. 

In  this  collection  of  44  alligators  not  a  muskrat  trace 
was  found  in  any  of  the  stomachs.  The  taking  of  coots  can- 
not be  looked  on  as  harmful  as  these  game  birds,  the  potdes 
d'eau  of  Louisiana,  are  increasing  faster  than  ducks,  be- 
cause the  hunters  will  not  shoot  them,  and  are  monopolizing 
many  of  the  best  duck  feeding  grounds  in  the  state  and 
cleaning  them  of  food  stuffs.  Owls,  our  surveys  have  dem- 
onstrated, are  very  harmful  to  the  muskrats,  so  the  taking 
of  these  birds  cannot  be  counted  against  the  alligator.  Eat- 
ing ducks,  however,  is  a  black  mark. 

Dr.  Vernon  Bailey  believes  that  the  alligators  must, 
through  their  well-known  habit  of  snapping  up  anything 
swimming  in  the  water,  play  havoc  with  muskrats  when 
they  leave  the  marshes  and  the  'gators,  he  believes,  are 
partially  responsible  for  the  Louisiana  muskrat  leading  the 
terrestial  life  it  does.  That  this  fur-bearer  would  shun  the 
water  if  it  was  inhabited  thickly  by  alligators,  stands  to 
reason,  and,  in  this  particular,  it  might  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  gar  fish  would  also  eat  muskrats  found 
swimming.  We  have  yet  to  find  the  scales  or  bones  of  gar 
fish  in  alligator  stomachs. 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Forestry 

W.  R.  HiNE,  State  Forester. 
N.  D.  Canterbury,  Assistant  State  Forester. 

It  is  desired  to  note  at  the  outset  that  credit  for  the  first 
year  and  nine  months  of  this  biennial  period  belongs  to 
Mr.  V.  H.  Sonderegger.  The  duties  of  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Forestry  were  assumed  by  the  writer  on  October 
10,  1925  and  Mr.  N.  D.  Canterbury  became  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Forestry  on  January  1,  1926.  The  work 
since  October  10th  only  may  be  credited  to  the  new  of- 
ficials. 

Forestry  Governing  Board. 

The  personnel  of  the  forestry  governing  board  has  also 
changed  since  the  last  biennial  report  was  made.  W.  J. 
Everett  succeeded  Dudley  Berwick  in  November,  1924  and 
in  turn  was  succeeded  on  August  14,  1925,  by  V.  K.  Irion, 
ex-of ficio  chairman  of  the  board.  When  Henry  H.  Hardt- 
ner  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Thirtieth 
Senatorial  District  in  192»5,  he  resigned  from  the  board  and 
Q.  T.  Hardtner  of  the  Urania  Lumber  company  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Fuqua  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  board  has  met  on  the  following  dates:  February  7 
and  April  30,  1924;  April  2,  September  22  (special)  and 
October  19,  1925;  and  January  19, 1926. 

Their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  forest  conditions  and 
of  the  economic  situation  in  the  state  makes  the  judgment 
of  the  board  members  of  inestimable  value  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  work.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  hold  all  of  the  regular  quarterly  meetings 
planned  for  in  the  law.  The  board  meetings  are  held  quar- 
terly at  the  domicile  of  the  department  of  conservation  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  the  first,  fourth,  seventh  and  tenth 
months  of  each  year. 

Educational  Work. 

The  educational  work  of  the  division  of  forestry  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
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means  of  reaching  the  public.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
past  through  newspaper  articles,  lectures  by  the  state  for- 
ester and  his  assistants,  publications  and  personal  assist- 
ance rendered  through  the  members  of  the  organization. 

Demonstrations , 

Of  even  more  value  are  the  demonstration  plots  and 
forests  throughout  the  state.  They  have  served  to  attract 
attention  to  the  trees,  to  show  the  ease  with  which  they 
reproduce,  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  in  some  instances  the 
profit  that  timber  growing  pays.  The  natural  restockin^i: 
at  Urania  and  the  artificial  reforestation  at  Bogalusa  are 
notable  examples  while  the  hundreds  of  boys'  reforestation 
plots  in  various  sections  of  Louisiana  have  also  been  in- 
valuable in  the  campaign  of  education  in  forestry. 

Forest  Fire  Protection. 

The  forest  fire  protection  work  has  done  much  to  abate 
the  damage  from  this  source.  In  many  sections  the  protec- 
tion work  is  beginning  to  show  conclusive  results  in  a  com- 
plete restocking  of  young  trees.  There  still  remain  large 
areas  which  through  lack  of  funds  and  cooperation  have 
necessarily  been  neglected.  Then,  too,  the  extremely  dry 
weather  conditions  of  the  last  half  of  1924  and  the  first 
half  of  1925  resulted  in  severe  losses  and  a  material  set- 
back. With  the  reorganization  recently  put  into  effect  it  is 
hoped  that  the  loss  to  areas  under  protection  in  the  future 
will  be  very  low  even  in  an  unfavorable  year. 

Reforestation  Contract  Law. 

Louisiana's  very  favorable  reforestation  contract  law 
has  been  the  means  of  interesting  many  persons  in  forestry 
and  is  rapidly  assuming  an  important  place  in  the  work  of 
the  division.  A  considerable  area  has  already  been  con- 
tracted and  a  number  of  areas  are  merely  waiting  until  the 
inspector  has  time  to  visit  them. 

Louisiana's  contract  law  is  not  altogether  perfect  since 
it  does  not  state  what  yield  tax  may  be  expected  from  the 
timber  cut  from  the  contracted  area,  either  during  the  pe- 
riod of  contract  or  thereafter.  A  number  of  other  states 
have  a  similar  contract  law  and  in  each  of  them  the  yield 
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tax  to  be  assessed  on  all  timber  severed  from  the  contracted 
lands  is  fixed  by  law. 

State  Forest. 

The  State  Forest  in  Rapides  Parish  has  proved  an  ex- 
cellent purchase.  The  area  is  exceedingly  well  stocked  with 
trees  of  varying  ages  so  that  it  makes  a  splendid  example 
of  the  possibilities  of  reforestation.  The  area  has  not  suf- 
fered from  fire  or  depredation  since  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  state.  It  is  already  worth  much  more  than 
the  purchase  price  and  is  enhancing  in  value  through  the 
protection  and  management  afforded  it  by  the  state  em- 
ployees. 

State  Nursery. 

Louisiana's  vast  areas  of  denuded  forest  lands  repre- 
sent a  problem  that  must  necessarily  be  solved  through  a 
wise  and  comprehensive  planting  policy.  A  start  was  made 
on  a  state  nursery  this  year.  The  response  from  the  forest 
land  owners  was  quite  satisfactory  and  it  is  planned  to  en- 
large the  work  very  materially  during  the  coming  year. 

Interest  in  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Louisiana  has  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  first  law  was  passed  in  1904.  Interest  at  that 
time  was  not  sufficient  to  obtain  a  single  dollar  of  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  the  work.  Further  legislation  in  1910 
proved  equally  futile  as  far  as  the  state  as  a  whole  was 
concerned.  However,  the  work  of  the  pioneer  foresters  was 
beginning  to  show  results,  as  evidenced  by  the  experiments 
at  Urania  and  elsewhere. 

The  first  appropriation,  about  $12,000  per  year,  was 
made  in  1918  and  at  the  same  time  the  General 
Forestry  Governing  Board,  the  Division  of  Forestry 
and  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  were 
created.  Louisiana  qualified  immediately  for  funds  from 
the  federal  government  under  the  Weeks  Law  and  was  al- 
lotted $1,400  per  year.  Forestry,  having  obtained  a  real 
start  at  this  time,  was  able  to  arouse  such  interest  that  in 
1920  the  legislature  increased  the  appropriation  to  $60,000 
per  year.  Each  succeeding  legislature  has  allotted  the  same 
annual  sum. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  thi  sappropria- 
tion  for  forestry  is  allotted  from  the  severance  tax  on  tim- 
ber and  as  such  is  paid  by  the  lumber  industry  in  the  state. 
Moreover,  since  Louisiana's  lumbermen  must  compete  with 
the  lumbermen  of  neighboring  states  who  do  not  pay  a  simi- 
lar severance  tax,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  tax  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  but  must  be  paid  by  the  lumbermen 
themselves.  Since  the  forest  is  paying  a  tax  of  nearly 
$400,000  annually  it  seems  only  just  that  somewhat  more 
than  one-sixth  should  be  allotted  to  the  perpetuation  of  this 
great  industry. 

Interest  in  forestry  has  made  exceedingly  promising 
growth  since  1920.  This  is  shown  not  alone  in  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  state  and 
throughout  the  nation,  and  in  requests  for  literature,  data, 
advice  and  assistance  but  also  from  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  Liouisiana's  very 
favorable  reforestation  contract  law  and  who  are  seeking 
state  advice  and  aid  in  the  care  and  protection  of  their  for- 
est lands  from  fire.  In  fact,  the  attention  of  the  forest  land 
owner  has  been  aroused  to  the  extent  that  the  division  finds 
itself  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  cooperation  even 
though  all  work  is  done  on  a  cooperative  basis  whereby  the 
state  pays  less  than  one-half  the  cost. 

Louisiana  Forest  History. 

The  underlying  cause  for  the  remarkable  increase  in  in- 
terest in  forestry  or  the  growing  of  timber  crops  is  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  forest  products.  Early  settlers  in 
Louisiana  found  the  state  covered,  except  for  the  prairie 
and  marsh  lands,  with  an  almost  unbroken  forest  of  cyp- 
ress, pine  and  hardwoods.  Little  need  then  for  conservation. 
The  forests  seemed  inexhaustible.  And  so  it  appeared  to  be 
for  many  generations.  Although  the  numerous  cities  and 
towns  which  grew  up  over  the  state  made  heavy  demands  on 
the  timber  resources,  there  remained  an  unfailing  supply, 
thanks  to  a  splendid  natural  system  of  water  transporta- 
tion. It  was  not  until  about  1875  that  Southern  pine  came 
into  prominence  on  the  lumber  markets  of  the  world.  Mean- 
while, the  northern  and  eastern  states  had  depleted  their 
stores  of  virgin  timber  and  were  looking  to  other  states  for 
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supplies.  The  New  England  states,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Lake  states,  each  in  turn,  supplied  the  lum- 
ber market  for  a  time  and  then,  being  cut  out,  began  to 
pay  for  imported  lumber.  Southern  pine  rose  rapidly  after 
1890  and  by  1900  dominated  the  lumber  markets  of  United 
States  and  supplied  timber  throughout  the  world. 

Louisiana  supplied  her  full  share  of  forest  products  to- 
ward the  world's  progress  and  was  able  to  maintain  a  high 
rank  among  the  states  as  a  producer  of  lumber.  For  many 
years  she  ranked  second  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  in 
the  production  of  lumber.  One  year,  1914,  she  ranked 
first.  It  is  not  surprising  that  interest  in  the  growing  of 
timber  crops  should  be  lacking  when  the  original  store  ap- 
peared so  unlimited. 

LUMBER  PRODUCTION 
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1907 

2nd 

2,972,119,000 

40,256,164,000 

7.4 

1908 

2nd 

2.772,421,000 

33.224.369.000 

i.3 

1909 

2nd 

3,551,918,000 

44,509.761.000 

8.0 

1910 

2nd 

3,733,900,000 

40.018.282.000 

9.3 

1911 

2nd 

3,566,456,000 

37.003.207,000 

9.6 

1912 

2nd 

3,876,211,000 

89.158.414.000 

9.9 

1913 

2nd 

4,161.560,000 

38.387,009,000 

10.8 

1914 

1st 

3,956,434,000 

37,346.023.000 

10.6 

1915 

2nd 

3,900,000.000 

38.000,000.000 

10.8 

1916 

2nd 

4,200,000,000 

39.807,251,000 

10.5 

1917 

2nd 

4.210,000,000 

35,831.239.000 

11.7 

1918 

2nd 

3.450,000,000 

31.890.494.000 

10.8 

1919 

2nd 

3,163,871,000 

34,552,076,000 

9.2 

1920 

3rd 

3,120,000,000 

33,798,800,000 

9.2 

1921 

3rd 

3.215.110,000 

29,960,864,000 

10.7 

1922 

3rd 

3.386.000.000 

31,568,880,000 

10.7 

1923 

3rd 

3,554.212,000 

37,165,505,000 

9.6 

1924 

3rd 

3,396,940,000 

35,930,986,000 

9.5 

Louisiana  still  ranks  third  among  the  states  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  but  this  position  cannot  be  maintained. 
Just  as  the  other  timber  regions  have  enjoyed  a  period  of 
prominence  and  have  then  cut  out  so  is  Louisiana  cutting 
out.    Our  virgin  pine  forests  will  be  gone  in  less  than  ten 
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years.  The  virgin  cypress  will  not  last  as  long.  Hard- 
woods, though  in  a  better  position  than  pine  or  cypress  will 
follow  the  way  of  the  other  two. 

The  original  virgin  forest  area  of  Louisiana  was  ap- 
proximately 22,065,570  acres.  The  present  area  is  esti- 
mated at  2,427,000.  The  present  rate  of  cutting  is  between 
250,000  and  300,000  acres  annually.  It  is  not  difficult, 
therefore,  to  figure  that  ten  years  will  see  the  end  of  most 
of  the  virgin  cut. 

The  Problem. 

What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  future  of  Louis- 
iana's sixteen  million  acres  of  forest  lands  when  it  is  cut- 
over?  Some  of  it  will  be  settled  for  agriculture  but  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  all  who  are  interested  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  care  of  more  than  a  small  fraction  in  this  manner. 
The  U.  S.  census  figures  for  1920  show  that  the  increase  in 
improved  farm  lands  for  the  ten  years  preceding  amount 
to  350,210  acres.  At  the  present  rate  of  cutting  it  would 
require  less  than  one  and  one-half  years  to  cut  over  an 
equal  area  of  land.  It  amounts  to  6.6  percent  of  the  total 
area  in  improved  farm  lands  in  1910  or  3.5  percent  of  the 
present  cut-over  land  area  in  the  state.  The  total  land  in 
farms  actually  decreased  during  this  period. 

If  Louisiana  alone  were  faced  with  an  abundance  of 
such  lands  the  solution  would  be  less  difficult,  however,  the 
entire  area  of  the  Southern  Coastal  Plain  is  similarly  sit- 
uated and  other  sections  of  the  United  States  have  the 
same  problem.  In  1922,  there  were  81  million  acres  of  idle 
cut-over  lands  in  the  United  States.  The  rate  at  which  vir- 
gin forest  lands  are  being  cut  over  makes  their  immediate 
absorption  for  agriculture  impossible.  Moreover,  as  the 
sawmills  cut  out  and  leave,  large  areas,  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, are  necessarily  abandoned  for  want  of  markets  for 
their  crops. 

What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lumber  industry?  44,548  wage  earners  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products 
in  Louisiana  in  1919  according  to  the  U.  S.  census.  Wages 
amounting  to  $44,544,000  were  paid  to  them  and  they  pro- 
duced a  product  valued  at  $130,521,000.  This  industry,  ac- 
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cording  to  these  figures,  employed  45.3%  of  all  the  wage 
earners  employed  in  all  the  industries  in  the  state.  It  pro- 
duces products  whose  total  value  amounts  to  21.9%  of  the 
total  products  of  all  industries  in  the  state. 

Forests  cannot  be  grown  in  ten  years  and  before  an- 
other crop  of  trees  will  be  ready  for  the  saw  Louisiana  will 
be  forced  to  pay  dearly  for  her  timber  needs.  In  spite  of 
Louisiana's  fertile  soils,  exceedingly  favorable  climate  and 
rapid  growing  trees  it  requires  on  the  average  from  35  to 
45  years  to  grow  timber  of  saw  log  size.  Pulpwood  re- 
quires 20  to  25  years.  There  will  surely  be  a  period  of 
years  during  which  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States 
will  be  forced  for  want  of  a  competing  species  to  pay  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  for  lumber  from  the  West  Coast. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  not  only  the  usual 
cost  of  the  raw  material  plus  manufacture  but  there  will 
be  additional  costs  of  $10  to  $20  for  transportation  from 
the  West  Coast,  depending  on  whether  it  is  shipped  by 
water  or  rail.  How  long  Louisiana  will  pay  these  high  prices 
for  lumber  will  depend  on  the  efforts  toward  reforestation 
now. 

The  situation  has  long  been  realized  by  the  lumber  in- 
dustry and  those  in  a  position  to  do  so  have  responded  to 
the  need.  Many  measure?^  in  the  interest  of  conservation 
have  been  adopted.  Waste  of  material,  whether  in  the  mill 
or  in  the  woods,  has  as  far  as  possible  been  eliminated  and 
a  number  of  highly  profitable  industries  have  been  devel- 
oped whose  raw  material  was  formerly  abandoned  as  use- 
less. Whenever  possible,  preservation,  particularly  creo- 
sote, has  been  used  to  extend  the  life  of  the  wood  used.  Such 
measures  are  helping  to  extend  the  life  of  our  present  sup- 
ply and  to  assist  in  the  utilization  of  the  second  growth  crop 
coming  on  but  in  themselves  they  will  not  be  sufficient. 

A  Solution. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  has  been  found  by  many 
private  owners.  They  are  planning  to  grow  timber  indefin- 
itely on  such  lands  as  are  unsuited  to  agriculture  and  on 
their  better  lands  until  the  time  comes  when  these  lands 
will  be  needed  for  a  higher  use.  Not  a  few  of  these  owners 
are  combining  forestry  and  grazing  into  a  profitable  ven- 
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ture.  The  pulp  industry  with  its  ever  increasing  demand 
for  small  bolts  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  thinnings  and 
tops  is  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  carrying  changes 
for  the  first  two  decades.  The  creosoting  plants  are  assist- 
ing in  the  same  way  by  furnishing  a  profitable  market  for 
small  material. 

Recommendations. 

In  order  that  forestry  may  progress  in  Louisiana  it  will 
be  necessary  to  develop  a  system  of  fire  protection  that  will 
stop  fires.  Additional  funds  will  be  required  to  expand  the 
work  so  that  it  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
state.  The  state  nursery  must  be  enlarged  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for.  forest  planting  stock.  The  state 
forest  should  also  be  enlarged  and  other  state  forests,  judi- 
ciously chosen  throughout  the  state  so  as  to  answer  for 
demonstration  forests,  state  parks  and  recreational  centers 
should  be  acquired.  The  reforestation  contract  law  should 
be  amended  to  provide  a  yield  tax. 

GENERAL   FORESTRY  GOVERNING   BOARD 

V.  K.  Irion,  Ex- Officio  Member  and  Chairman New  Orleans 

Major  J.  G.  Lee,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Louisiana  State 

University,  Ex-Offlclo  Member Baton  Rouge 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sullivan Bogalusa 

B.   F.   Smith Elizabeth 

Q.   T.   Hardtner ! Urania 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry 

Room   128,   New  Court   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

W.   R.   Hine Superintendent   of  Forestrj' 

X.  D.  Canterbury Assistant   Superintendent   of   Forestrj- 

Claire  Keenan Secretary* 

Walter  Toombs Clerk 

Anne     Stirling: Clerk 

FIELD  PERSONNEL 

District   Rangers 

Norman    Core  Folsom,  La. 

r.  X.  Bilbray  Many,  La. 

W.  E.  Shell  Alexandria,   La. 

E.  "M.  Thornton  Monroe,  La. 

G.  F.  Hennlpran  Fields,  La. 

Bryant  Bateman  Mlnden,  La. 
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Delos  Poll 
E.  Slngletary 
G.  McKaskle 
W.  M.  Baker 
T.  R.  Fayard 
B.  F.  Womack 
Felix   Melder 


Parish  Wardens 

Frankllnton,  La. 
Pearl  River,  La. 
Olla,  La. 
Jena,   La. 
Springfield,  La 
Liverpool,  La. 
Elmer,  La. 


T.   S.  Turner 
W.  D.  Campbell 
Vestor  Perkins 
Emmett  Hogan 
A.    Livingston 
Bob   Stogner 
N.  J.  McCain 
Plummer  Knight 
Emmett   Smith 
John  Spencer 
J,   Erwin   Toney 
Hlnes  Schilling 
Lou   MIley 
Bob  Ball 
R.   H.  Hurst 
J.  P.   Hurst 
Collier  Seigler 
L.  E.  Watson 
J.   J.    Thomas 
H.   E.   Aldridge 
Frank  Lemoine 
Sam   Kennedy 
Julius  Crow 
Joo  Moran 
J.   E.   Blackwell 
David   Smith 
Olivar   Oe:los))y 
Bill    Melton 
X.    Parker 
r.  C.   McKay 
David   McClain 
K.   H.   Tyler 
r.   S.   Nelson 
Jerry  Hintnn 
J.    W.    Boyd 
J.   M.  Mayes 
J.  W.  Purkle 
J.  T.    Hlnton 


Cooperative  Patrolmen 

Ten  Mile,  La. 
Ten  Mile,  La. 
Relds.  La. 
Oberlln,  Ia. 
Varnado,  La. 
Franklinton.  La. 
Frankllnton,  La. 
Franklinton,  La. 
Franklinton,  I^a. 
Zona,  La. 
Zona,  La. 
Bogalusa,  La. 
Vamado,  La. 
Angle,  La. 
Peoria,  Miss. 
Fluker,  La. 
Sprlngville,  La. 
Walker  La. 
Talisheek,  La. 
Kurthwood,  La. 
Colfax.   La. 
Pearl  River,  La. 
Pearl  Klver,  La. 
St.  Tammany,  La. 
Folsom,  La. 
Slidoll.   La. 
^ide.  La. 
Moore,  La. 
Selma,  La. 
Pollock,  La. 
Covington,   La. 
Urania,  La. 
Hir.ton,  La. 
Urania,  La. 
Urania,  La. 
Urania.  La. 
Olla.  La. 
Hinton,   La. 
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(Photo  by  Southern   Forest    Experiment   Station) 

Fire   Tower  located  on   a   hi^h   hill   with 

twelve    miles.        Brown    Paper    Company,    Inc.,    Monroe, 


Wooden   Fire  Tower  located  on   a^  hi^h   hill  with   a  visibility   ran^re  exceeding 

'  "'       oe.    La. 
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R.  W.  Esell 
Shan  Ezell 
L.  M.  Carpenter 
Bryant  Dyar 
Leroy  Lacaze 
J.  E.  Gaines 
E.  E.  Harrison 
L.  L.  Maroney 
J.  R.   N orris 
D.  A.   Russell 
J.   W.   Brown 
S.  R.  Noland 
J.  H.  Tatum 
C.   O.   Gill 
W.  T.  Boring 

C.  C.  Hunt 
]j.  A.  Evans 
Jack   Martin 
M.  L.  Cameron 
PVank  M.  Jones 
Silas   Singleton 
H.    M.    Williams 
Tom  Young 

M.  E.  Storey 

D.  G.  SIstrunk 
T..    B.   Gay 
Murphy  Wingate 
Robort  Bverette 


Cooperative  Patrolmen— Continued. 
St.  Tammany,  La. 
Oaklawn,  La. 
Kinder,  La. 
Elizabeth.  La. 
Guy,  La. 
Covington,  La. 
Lillie,  La. 
Oakland.  La. 
Farmerville,  La. 
Marion,  La. 
HaUe.  La. 

Farmerville,  La..  R.  No.   3 
Noble,  La. 
Leesville.  La. 
Peason,  La. 
Neame,  La. 
Bastrop,  La. 
Bastrop,  La. 
Bastrop,  La. 
Bastrop,  La. 
Oborlin;  La. 
Oberlin,  La. 
Mittie,  La. 
Guy,  L:i 
Converse.  La. 
Zwolle,  La. 
LeesvilJo.  La. 
Shreveport,   La. 


FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION 

Protection  of  Louisiana's  16,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land  is  the  most  important  task  of  the  division  of  forestry. 
Forest  fires  may  damage  forest  growth  at  all  ages,  from 
seed  to  mature  trees.  Pine  seedlings  of  all  our  southern 
species  are  readily  killed  when  less  than  a  year  old.  The 
shortleaf  varieties  are  easily  killed  until  they  are  several 
years  old  and  are  protected  by  thick  bark.  Young  trees, 
after  they  pass  the  seedling  stage,  are  stunted  in  growth 
through  the  killing  of  needles,  injury  to  the  living  tissues 
inside  the  bark,  and  because  of  the  lowered  fertility  and 
moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  soil  caused  by  burning. 
Even  virgin  timber  looses  appreciably  through  even  the 
light  annual  burning  so  common  in  Louisiana.  According 
to  Professor  H.  H.  Chapman  of  Yale  University,  the  loss 
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COMPABATIVE  DIAMETER  GROWTH- 
AND  UNBURNED  PLOTS. 

Graph  by  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 


BURNED 


DIAMETER   GROWTH-Bumed   vs.    Unburned   Land.     The    retarding   of   growth 
resulting  from   repeated  annual  burning  is  shown   in  diameter  growth  also. 

The  above  chart   shows  the  result  <^  several  thousand  measurements  made  when 
seedlings  were  from  sbc  to  ten  years  old. 

over  a  period  of  years  from  light  annual  burnings  in  vir- 
gin longleaf  pine  amounted  to  18  board  feet  per  acre  per 
year.  At  $10  per  thousand  stumpage,  this  would  pay  the 
cost  of  protection,  under  the  present  state  system,  several 
times  over.  The  protection  thus  afforded  would,  moreover, 
assure  a  stocking  of  seedlings  in  advance  of  logging. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  1920  estimated  that  3,530,- 
000  acres  of  forest  land  in  Louisiana  were  denuded  of  for- 
est growth,  and  were  not  restocking.  Since  that  time  at 
least  500.000  acres  have  been  added  to  our  total  of  idle 
acres.  Most  of  this  may  be  attributed  directly  to  forest 
est  fires.  Hogs,  too,  where  they  are  numerous,  are  prevent- 
ing large  areas  from  restocking,  but  they  are  much  less  im- 
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Iraph  by  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station) 

HEIGHT   GROWTH— BURNED    vs.    UNBURNED    LAND 
M  lonfUaf  Medlines   which   are  not   killed  outright   by   fire   are   injured  through   the  killing 
ti   ^e   needles.     The  loss  <^   needles  materially   retards   the   growth.     The   above   chart 
shows  the  result  <^  several  thousand  measurements  beginning  when  the  seedlings  were 
<uie  year  old  and   carrying   them   throui^   ten   and   one-half  years. 

portant  than  fire.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  forest  land  of 
Louisiana  will  restock  naturally  if  given  protection  from 
fire  alone.  The  remaining  10%  must  be  artificially  replanted 
or  protected  from  hogs,  or  both,  but  it  must,  in  addition, 
be  protected  from  fires. 

Not  only  has  the  above  mentioned  4,030,000  acres  been 
kept  idle  for  many  years  through  forest  fires,  but  an  even 
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greater  loss  has  been  sustained  on  the  remaining  forest 
lands  through  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth.  To  the 
casual  observer,  forest  fires  in  the  southern  pines  of  Louisi- 
ana do  not  appear  to  do  great  harm.  Certainly  the  effects 
are  much  less  evident  than  the  deep  ground  fires  of  the 
North  or  the  crown  fires  of  the  West.  Nevertheless,  their 
effect  is  exceedingly  detrimental.  Year  after  year  the  soil 
is  robbed  of  the  fertility  from  the  decaying  leaves,  and  with 
them  the  power  to  hold  moisture.  Single  trees  and  even 
groups  are  killed  from  time  to  time.  Those  trees  remaining 
are  often  scarred,  so  that  decay  may  enter.  As  a  result, 
the  forest  land  produces  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  capable 
of  producing. 

Organization. 

The  writer  has  made  a  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
division  of  forestry  during  the  last  quarter  of  1925.  Each 
member  of  the  field  force  was  visited  and  the  territory- 
and  work  of  each  was  carefully  inspected  and  analyzed. 
Study  was  also  made  of  the  organization  of  other  states. 
A  preliminary  plan  of  reorganization  was  then  drawn  up 
and  submitted  to  a  number  of  business  men  and  foresters 
for  criticism.  Necessary  changes  were  made,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1926,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  General  For- 
estry Advisory  Board  for  consideration.  After  study  of 
the  provisions  in  the  proposed  plan,  it  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  board,  and  has  since  been  worked  out  in 
the  field.  The  organization  is  still  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  lays  the  foundation  for  progress,  and  that  it 
will  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  the  forestry  work. 

Ranger  District. 

The  plan  divides  the  state  into  eight  districts,  in  such 
a  way  that  all  sections  of  the  state  will  benefit  from  the 
services  of  the  division  of  forestry.  A  resident  ranger  is 
in  charge  of  each  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
districts  in  South  Louisiana,  which  will  be  handled  directly 
from  the  main  office.  Later  on  it  may  be  necessary  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  districts  to  equalize 
the  problems  of  the  men,  but  for  the  present  the  districts 
are  fairly  well  adapted  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 
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District  Rangers, 

The  men  placed  in  charge  of  the  districts  are  the  old- 
est and  best  trained  in  the  division.  Each  of  them  has 
been  successful  in  the  tasks  assigned  him  in  the  past,  and 
merited  an  opportunity  to  develop  with  the  work. 

These  men,  together  with  their  assistants,  fill  very  im- 
portant positions  in  the  organization.  It  is  they  who  make 
the  principal  contact  with  the  public,  and  upon  their  efforts 
and  the  respect  which  they  command  depend  much  of  the 
progress  made  in  forestry.  The  greatest  possible  care  has, 
therefore,  been  taken  to  select  from  the  men  available  those 
best  qualified  to  command  the  respect  and  interest  of  all 
the  people.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  salaries  being  paid  by 
the  division  of  forestry  are  not  high,  considering  the  type 
of  men  required,  it  is  expected  that  the  men  who  accept 
the  positions  will  do  so  at  some  personal  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  render  aid  in  a  worthy  cause. 

District  rangers  are  employed  for  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  Their  most  important  duty  is  fire  prevention,  and 
they  are  in  charge  of  the  forest  wardens  and  fire  patrol- 
men in  their  districts.  Through  newspaper  articles,  lec- 
tures, interviews  and  demonstrations,  they  attempt  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  their  districts  to  the  need  and  benefits 
of  forest  fire  protection.  All  fire  hazards  are  studied  and 
plans  are  worked  out  to  eliminate  them,  or  at  least  mini- 
mize their  damage. 

Railroad  rights-of-way  and  railroad  and  logging  equip- 
ment are  inspected  to  see  that  they  comply  with  the  law. 
Violators  of  the  fire  law  are  prosecuted  when  necessary, 
or  less  severely  dealt  with  if  such  seems  the  better  course. 
Logging  operations  are  inspected  to  see  that  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  leaving  of  seed  trees  is  properly  carried  out. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  with  respect  to  the  seed  tree 
law,  that  very  little  can  be  accomplished  through  its  use, 
and,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  work,  education  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  need. 
The  rangers  have  also  assisted  in  educational  work  in  other 
branches  of  forestry,  assisting  owners  in  thinning,  plant- 
ing, marketing,  etc.  They  have  aided  the  development  of 
the  Boys'  Reforestation  Club  plots,  the  school  club  plots 
and  the  essay  contests. 
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The  ranger  districts  are  large,  and  it  is,  therefore,  often 
necessary  for  these  men  to  remain  away  from  home  several 
days  at  a  time.  In  times  of  severe  fire  hazard  or  other 
pressing  work,  they  often  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Parish  Wardens. 

The  parish  forest  wardens  are  assistants  to  the  district 
forest  rangers.  They  are  year-long  employees,  with  duties 
similar  to  those  of  the  ranger,  except  that  their  territory 
is  more  restricted.  For  this  reason,  practically  the  same 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  warden  that  is  taken 
for  a  ranger.  Only  six  parish  wardens  are  employed  at 
present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  increase 
this  number  materially  in  the  near  future,  in  order  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  protection  and  assistance. 

Cooperative  Patrolmen. 

The  cooperative  patrolmen  are  the  men  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  suppression  of  fires.  Each  of  them  is 
assigned  a  definite  area,  from  10,000  to  30,000  acres,  de- 
pending on  the  hazard  and  the  funds  available,  for  which 
he  is  directly  responsible.  He  is  expected  to  cooperate  with 
other  state  employees  in  the  suppression  of  fires  all  around 
him.  He  is  required  to  patrol  his  territory  on  all  days 
when  the  fire  hazard  is  such  that  forest  fires  may  bum. 
It  is  also  expected  that  he  will  assist  in  the  construction 
of  fire  lines,  telephone  lines  or  fire  towers,  posting  signs 
and  general  educational  work  with  his  neighbors  which  will 
assist  in  the  protection  of  his  territory. 

Cooperative  patrolmen,  as  the  name  implies,  are  em- 
ployed on  a  cooperative  basis  with  forest  land  owners.  The 
owners  contribute  one-half  of  the  saalry  of  the  men  and 
the  state  contributes  the  balance.  They  are  employed  dur- 
ing such  portion  of  the  year  as  the  fire  hazard  warrants, 
usually  about  six  months. 

The  selection  of  the  cooperative  patrolmen  also  calls  for 
considerable  care,  because  the  protective  work  in  a  given 
territory  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  men  selected. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  older  men  are  more  satisfactory 
than  the  younger  men,  for,  while  they  are  no  less  ambitious 
at  fire-fighting,  they  are  able  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
their  neighbors  in  preventing  many  fires,  and  in  suppress- 
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ing  such  as  do  start.     They  are  seldom  away  from  their 
territory,  and  when  they  leave  a  fire  it  is  usually  safe. 

Fire  Towermen. 

Fire  towermen  have  been  employed,  only  during  the 
hazardous  fire  period.  It  is  their  duty  to  be  constantly 
on  watch  during  all  days  when  the  conditions  will  permit 
burning,  to  locate  all  fires  that  start  in  the  territory  over- 
looked by  their  towers,  and  to  report  them  to  the  proper 
patrolman  or  other  employee,  that  they  may  be  speedily 
extinguished.  The  towermen  selected  are  men  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  entire  region  covered  by  their  towers, 
and  because  of  this  knowledge  they  are  able  to  save  time 
for  the  fire-fighters  in  going  to  a  fire.  It  is  planned  for  the 
future  to  employ  these  men  on  a  year-long  basis  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  on  constant  watch  during  periods 
of  fire  hazards. 

Fire  Towers. 

No  additional  fire  towers  have  been  erected  by  the 
state  during  this  period.  The  two  towers  erected  in  1923 
have  continued  to  render  valuable  service.  Two  fire  towers 
have  been  erected  by  private  companies,  one  of  them  act- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  state  and  the  other  independ- 
ently. A  building  located  in  one  of  the  areas  under  pro- 
tection is  serving  very  well  as  a  fire  tower.  Altogether, 
the  fire  towers  have  proven  that  they  are  very  essential  to 
an  efficient  fire  protection  system. 

It  is  planned  to  obtain  the  fullest  use  of  each  of  these 
towers  by  putting  all  the  lands  overlooked  by  them  under 
protection.  With  this  in  view,  large  areas  near  the  towers 
at  011a  and  Monroe  were  recently  put  under  cooperative 
protection. 

It  is  planned  also  to  work  out  a  statewide  system  of 
fire  towers  which,  when  completed,  will  place  the  entire 
forested  area  under  fire  protection.  The  data  is  being  gath- 
ered which  will  show  the  development  in  the  existing  tele- 
phone system  necessary  to  give  these  towers  communica- 
tion with  the  state  protective  organization. 

Before  the  fall  fire  season  sets  in,  it  is  expected  that 
two  more  fire  towers  will  be  constructed  by  private  owners 
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(Photo  by  U.   S.   Forest  Service) 

Trees   left   in  lojffln^,  even  though   small  and   suppressed,   recpond   quickly  following   logging 

and   g.ow   rapidly. 

for  state  use  in  fire  protection.     These  are  assured,  and 
it  is  believed  that  other  towers  will  also  be  built. 

Law  Enforcement. 

This  division  has  attempted  to  enforce  the  law  in  all 
respects  to  fire  prevention.  Railroads  have  been  required 
to  burn  their  rights-of-way,  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
have  readily  done  this  upon  request.  When  the  equipment 
inspector  left  the  service  of  the  division  of  forestry,  in 
1924,  his  work  was  taken  over  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
several  districts,  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully  by 
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them.  The  equipment  of  the  railroads  and  logging  opera- 
tions has  been  giving  less  trouble  than  formerly,  because 
many  of  them  are  burning  oil.  Others  are  finding  it  to 
their  advantage  to  use  efficient  spark-arresting  equipment 
It  has  not  been  necessary  to  prosecute  a  single  case  for 
violation  of  this  law.  A  number  of  persons  have  been 
prosecuted  for  setting  fire  to  forest  lands,  and  many  con- 
victions have  been  obtained. 

Reports. 

All  employes  of  the  division  of  forestry,  including  those 
listed  above,  are  required  to  turn  in  a  report  showing  the 
days  worked,  divided  by  hours.  In  addition,  all  except  the 
cooperative  patrolmen,  turn  in  a  diary  made  up  daily.  An 
individual  fire  report  is  made  out  for  each  fire  discovered 
by  a  state  employee. 

Fire  Signs. 

The  methods  of  publicity  and  education  in  fire  preven- 
tion work  are  covered  in  another  section  of  the  report 
The  making  and  distribution  of  fire  signs  should,  however, 
be  mentioned  here. 

Signs  have  been  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
state  by  the  employees  of  the  division.  Each  man  is  ex- 
pected to  have  his  district  thoroughly  posted  with  forest 
fire  signs.  In  addition  to  these  cardboard  signs,  a  large 
number  of  more  permanent  signs  have  been  erected  by 
members  of  the  organization  along  the  highways,  giving 
road  information  as  well  as  directing  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing of  timber  crops.  These  signs  have  aided  very  mate- 
rially in  the  work. 

The  supply  of  signs  has  recently  been  exhausted,  and 
a  new  supply  of  5,300  was  ordered.  Several  of  the  old 
signs  are  being  reprinted  and  twelve  new  ones  have  been 
added.  These  are  rapidly  coming  from  the  state  printer, 
and  are  available  for  distribution. 

Policy. 

The  policy  of  the  division  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  to  spend  a  part  of  its  funds  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  forest  land  owners  in  protecting  their  lands.    The  bal- 
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LobloOy  pine  when  protected  from  fire  grows  very  rapidly  on  favorable  site*.    Avera^re  lands 
in  Louisiana  will  produce  SOO  board  feet  per  acre  per  year  if  protected  from  fire. 

ance  of  the  fire  protection  money  was  spent  protecting 
lands  for  which  the  owners  were  not  contributing. 

The  General  Forestry  Governing  Board,  in  its  regular 
quarterly  meeting  held  January  19,  1926,  decided  that  in 
the  future  all  state  money  spent  in  patrolling  and  suppress- 
ing fires  on  forest  lands  should  be  used  in  assisting  those 
owners  who  were  alrerady  attempting  to  protect  their  own 
lands,  or  were  anxious  to  do  so,  although  educational  work 
will,  as  heretofore,  be  statewide  in  scope.  This  resulted 
in  a  distinct  increase  in  the  funds  available  for  fire  protec- 
tion work,  because  it  enabled  the  division  to  double  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  appropriation  by  spending  it  with 
owners  who  would  put  up  at  least  an  equal  sum  for  the 
work.  Moreover,  it  changed  the  policy  from  the  impossible 
task  of  protecting  the  entire  state  with  a  small  appropria- 
tion, and  enabled  the  division  to  confine  its  efforts  to  defi- 
nite centers  where  the  possibilities  of  protection  would  be 
tried  and  proven,  and  from  which  the  work  could  expand 
as  the  demand  for  it  increased.    It  is  hoped  that  the  change 
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will  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  more  r^pid  develop- 
ment in  protection. 

Cooperation — Federal. 

Louisiana  was  allotted  $20,050  for  fire  protection  from 
the  appropriation  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  during  the 
1925  fiscal  year.  With  that  appropriation,  it  ranked  sixth 
among  the  29  states  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  tied  with  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  allotment 
for  the  current  year  is  $25,320.  The  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  "share  in  the  expenditure  as  state  re- 
sources increase  up  to  approximately  one-fourth  the  total 
cost  of  adequate  protection."  It  is  estimated  that  adequate 
protection  for  Louisiana  would  cost  approximately  $340,000 
per  year. 

Cooperation — With  Forest  Land  Owners. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1925  the  state  cooperated  with 
twenty  forest  land  owners  in  the  protection  6f  their  lands 
from  fire.  Cooperation  was  planned  with  the  same  owners 
during  the  1926  fiscal  year.  Owing  to  the  change  in  policy 
mentioned  above,  it  was  possible  to  include  fifteen  addi- 
tional land  owners. 

At  the  present  time  the  division  has  approximately 
1,800,000  acres  under  cooperative  protection  that  is  owned 
by  the  cooperating  parties.  An  additional  700,000  acres 
that  is  not  owned  by  the  cooperators,  but  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  protected,  is  included.  Owing  to  the  very  favor- 
able weather  conditions,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  this 
area  through  the  present  fire  season.  Another  year  with 
the  organization  in  working  order,  it  should  be  possible  to 
hold  it  against  odds.  It  is  planned  to  continue  this  coop- 
eration year  after  year,  in  order  to  prove  the  possibilities 
of  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  employment  of  fire  patrol- 
men, the  forest  land  owners  have  furnished  additional  men 
wherever  they  were  needed  to  fight  fires.  Several  large 
land-owning  companies  in  the  state  maintain  a  fire-fighting 
or^'-anization  of  their  own,  and  spend  several  times  the 
amount  allotted  for  the  protection  of  their  holdings  by  the 
state. 
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The  craoaoting  plants  provicU  a  market  for  the  thinnincs  and  tope  that  mifffat  otherwise  be 
wasted  in  the  logginc  and  cutting  of  timber  crops.  They  enai>le  the  timber  grower  to 
make  his  forest  pay  early  dividends.  Creosoting,  particularly  pressure  treating,  adds 
many  years  to  the  life  of  the  treated  product. 

Volunteer  Cooperation. 

The  help  received  from  unpaid  fire  fighters  throughout 
the  state  has  been  a  very  material  factor  in  the  success  thus 
far  attained.  The  area  allotted  the  patrolmen  and  other 
state  employees  is  usually  so  large  that  it  is  only  with 
the  help  of  interested  people  in  the  community  that  it  can 
be  protected.  This  fact  is  seriously  considered  in  the  ap- 
pointments to  all  positions. 

Forest  Fire  Statistics. 

The  statistics  on  forest  fires  reported  below  represent 
data  on  the  fires  actually  reported  by  the  members  of  the 
organization.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  very  conservative, 
particularly  for  1924. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 

FOREST    FIRE    STATISTICS 

1924 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA   FROM   FIRE   REPORTS 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 
FOREST    FIRE    STATISTICS 

1925 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA   FROM   FIRE   REPORTS 
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The  forest  protection  organization  was  unable  to  report 
all  fires  that  occurred  in  the  state,  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  estimate  the  additional  area  burned  that  was 
not  reported  on  by  the  members  of  the  organization.  In 
1925,  the  rangers  and  their  assistants  made  an  inspection 
of  their  entire  territories  at  the  end  of  the  year,  checking 
up  on  the  area  burned  and  combining  this  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  local  people.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to 
form  a  fair  opinion  of  area  burned  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously reported.  This  area,  roughly  summarized,  is  sep- 
arately reported  with  the  1925  figures.  It  is  planned  in  the 
future  to  follow  this  latter  procedure,  but  to  make  the  in- 
spections at  the  end  of  each  fire  season. 

The  above  mentioned  estimate  for  unreported  fires  in 
1924  added  349,  which  burned  over  123,609  acres  and  de- 
stroyed 30,192,900  feet  of  timber.  The  estimate  of  unre- 
ported fires  in  1925  did  not  attempt  to  state  the  number, 
but  added  328,247  acres  of  timbered  land  and  146,784  acres 
of  non-timbered  lands  to  the  area  burned. 

Forest  Fire  Season  op  1924-1925. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  reported  that  the  period  of 
June  to  November,  1924,  covered  the  worst  drought  that 
had  ever  been  reported  in  Louisiana.  The  deficiency  in 
rainfall  for  the  year  as  a  whole  an^ounted  to  15.50  inches, 
being  only  38.47  inches,  as  against  a  normal  of  53.97  inches. 
The  spring  of  1925  was  also  very  dry.  As  a  result,  the 
grass,  needles,  leaves,  etc.,  became  exceedingly  infiammable, 
and  an  enormous  number  of  fires  broke  out.  The  protec- 
tion organization  did  its  utmost  to  meet  the  emergency, 
but  did  not  have  the  funds  to  control  it. 
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RAINFALL  FOR   LOUISIANA 

1924 

Increase  or  No.  of 
Normal  Recorded  Deficiency  Forest 
Period —  (Inches)   (Inches)     (Inches)     Fires 

January    4.55  6.39  +1.84  383 

February   4.57  4.94  -1-0.87  459 

March 4.51  3.49  —1.02  454 

April   4.72  4.41  —0.31  61 

May 4.33  4.78  +0.45  23 

June    4.87  3.01  —1.86  1 

July     6.42  1.53  —4.89  187 

August    3.23  2.30  —2.98  807 

September    4.00  1.63  —2.87  842 

October    3.19  .12  —3.07  413 

November   3.49  .64  —2.86  404 

December    5.18  5.10  — 0.08  143 

RAINFALL  FOR   LOUISIANA 

1925 

Increase  or  No.  of 
Normal  Recorded  Deficiency  Forest 
Period —  (Inches)   (Inches)     (Inches)     Fires 

January  4.55  7.57  +3.01  52 

February     4.57  2.38  —2.19  158 

March 4.51  2.13  —2.38  224 

April    4.72  1.00  —3.72  44 

May 4.33  2.60  —1.73  52 

June    4.87  4.19  —0.68  11 

July     6.42  5.44  —0.98  22 

August  3.23  3.25  —1.98  38 

September    4.00  5.09  +1.69  33 

October    3.19  8.90  +5.71  5 

November 3.49  5.50  +2.01  7 

December    6.18  3.65  — 1.68  63 

Appropriation. 

Competent  authorities  estimate  that  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection for  the  forest  lands  of  Louisiana  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $340,000.  The  present  state  appropriation 
for  all  forestry  work  is  $60,000,  of  which  $51,000  is  allotted 
to  forest  protection  work.  Private  owners  are  spending 
approximately  $30,000  under  state  supervision.  Taking 
this  into  consideration,  the  Federal  Government  is  allotting 
Louisiana  $25,320  for  fire  prevention  work. 

The  division  of  forestry,  through  its  cooperation  with 
private  owners,  is  protecting  2,500,000  acres.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  spend  considerably  more  to  get  work  of  this  nature 
started  than  it  will  to  carry  it  on,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  another  year  the  acreage  under  intensive  pro- 
tection may  be  nearly  doubled,  with  the  same  funds  avail- 
able. There  will  still  remain,  more  or  less  unprotected, 
nearly  10,000,000  acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  land 
needing  protection. 
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Additional  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  extend  the 
protection  work.  Forest  land  owners  throughout  the  state 
are  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  state  in  fire  protection. 
They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Government  is  anxious  to  extend  its  cooperation 
as  funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress.  Any  increase  in 
funds  available  for  fire  protection  will  be  more  than 
doubled  through  cooperation  with  private  owners  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

EDUCATION 

Importance. 

Any  program  for  the  conservation  of  a  resource  re- 
ceives the  support  of  the  public  in  proportion  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  exponents  of 
conservation.  Louisiana's  program  of  educational  work  in 
forestry  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  conservation  should  begin  in  the 
schools.  This  attitude  does  not  tend  to  lessen  in  any  way 
the  activities  of  the  division  in  its  general  educational 
work.  The  opportunities  offered  in  this  field  by  the  use 
of  motion  pictures,  fair  exhibits  and  by  the  publication  of 
articles  in  state  and  local  papers  have  not  been  overlooked. 
The  tendency  in  the  future,  however,  will  be  toward  a  still 
further  expansion  of  the  school  work,  in  addition  to,  rather 
than  at  the  expense  of,  other  phases  of  the  work. 

Education  in  Schools. 

Louisiana  was  among  the  first  of  the  states  to  provide 
for  public  school  instruction  in  forestry.  This  work  has 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  of  conservation  in  Louisiana.  The  local  school 
authorities  have  been  aided  in  this  work  by  the  farm  for- 
ester and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  by  the  field  agents  of 
the  division.  More  than  900  talks  on  forestry  were  made 
at  schools  by  agents  of  the  division  of  forestry  during  the 
biennium  covered  by  this  report.  As  a  result  of  essay  con- 
tests in  the  schools,  over  300  letters  have  been  received 
from  school  children,  requesting  information  on  reforesta- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
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In  the  realm  of  higher  education,  Louisiana  is  doing 
pioneer  work  in  the  South.  The  Louisiana  State  University 
at  Baton  Rouge  offers  a  comprehensive  course  of  instruction 
in  forestry,  and  is  fulfilling  a  long-left  need  in  training 
southern  men  for  work  in  forestry  in  the  South.  The  uni- 
versity and  the  division  of  forestry  cooperate  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Summer  Forest  Camp  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  where 
excellent  facilities  are  offered  for  the  study  of  reforesta- 
tion when  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise.  A  tract  of 
1,000  acres  of  forest  land  has  been  donated  to  the  uni- 
versity by  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  for  the 
use  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  experimental  work.  These 
summer  forest  camps  have  served  a  double  purpose  in  giv- 
ing students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  field  experience  and 
in  making  available  to  the  agents  of  the  division  instruction 
in  forestry  that  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  through  the  State  High 
School  Inspection  whereby  credit  may  be  acquired  by  high 
school  students  attending  the  Summer  Forest  Camp. 

Publicity. 

The  division  of  forestry  has  made  available  reprints  of 
articles  on  reforestation  appearing  in  various  publications, 
and  has  issued  pamphlets  on  different  phases  of  the  work. 
These  have  had  wide  distribution,  both  as  a  part  of  the 
general  educational  program  and  in  response  to  requests. 

There  is  at  present  in  process  of  preparation  a  brochure 
on  Louisiana  trees.  This  booklet  will  be  largely  the  work 
of  Professor  Williamson  of  Natchitoches,  and  will  fill  a 
long-felt  need.  Another  method  employed  in  bringing  the 
work  of  the  division  before  the  public  is  through  the 
medium  of  exhibits  at  state  and  parish  fairs.  These  dis- 
plays were  shown  at  nine  different  fairs  during  1925,  and 
occasioned  much  favorable  comment.  Certain  portions  of 
the  exhibits  were  loaned  for  use  in  other  states.  After  the 
fair  season  had  terminated,  the  display  was  placed  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Weis  Building,  New  Orleans,  thereby  making 
it  available  to  the  people  of  the  city.  Notice  to  this  effect 
was  sent  to  the  teachers  and  principals  of  the  New  Orleans 
schools. 

The  motion  pictures  of  the  division  are  used  annually 
at  the  boy  scout  camps  and  at  the  Summer  Forest  Camp. 
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These  reels  have  been  loaned  to  lumber  companies  on 
numerous  occasions  for  use  in  local  campaigns  to  stimulate 
interest  in  reforestation.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  available  through  its  forest  service  several 
motion  pictures  dealing  with  southern  conditions.  These 
have  been  shown  in  several  places  in  the  state  with  most 
beneficial  results. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  toward  the  work  of  the  divi- 
sion has  been  very  favorable,  and  particular  mention  is  due 
the  Times-Picayune,  the  Item,  the  States,  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal  for  their  willing  coopera- 
tion in  publishing  articles  helpful  to  the  advancement  of 
the  reforestation  program.  The  parish  papers  also  have 
been  of  material  aid  in  this  regard,  and  whenever  possible, 
material  of  local  interest  has  been  furnished  to  them. 

FARM  FORESTRY 

Definition. 

One  branch  of  the  work  of  the  division  of  forestry 
includes  assistance  to  farmers  and  other  owners  of  small 
woodland  areas  in  the  care  and  management  of  their  forest 
lands.  Advice  and  demonstrations  are  given  in  the  simple 
forestry  practices,  such  as  thinning,  cleaning,  planting  and 
even  marketing  of  the  product.  The  farmer  needs  fuel 
wood,  fence  posts,  lumber  and  other  material.  He  uses 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  state. 
Present  markets  permit  many  of  them  to  sell  the  products 
of  their  woodlots.  To  assist  him  to  do  this  in  such  a  way 
that  his  land  is  kept  productive  and  even  improved  is  the 
very  important  work  of  this  branch. 

Importance. 

The  U.  S.  Census  for  1920  gave  Louisiana's  farm  wood- 
lands a  total  of  3,614,040  acres,  or  approximately  23%  of 
the  forested  area  of  the  state.  The  prosperity  of  these 
lands  vitally  affects  the  well  being  of  a  very  large  class  of 
people  in  the  state.  Properly  managed,  they  would  prove 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  farm  area,  or,  they  may  simply 
be  an  added  burden  which  the  more  productive  lands  must 
carry.  Undoubtedly,  this  latter  situation  is  much  more 
common.     In  certain  sections,  as  in  the  strawberry  belt 
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and  adjacent  to  the  pulp  mills  and  the  creosoting  plants, 
the  value  of  these  woodlots  has  been  well  demonstrated. 
In  such  areas  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  coop- 
eration in  other  lines  of  forestry  work,  including  fire  pro- 
tection. The  farm  forestry  work  will,  it  is. hoped,  bring 
out  their  value  elsewhere. 

Organization. 

A  farm  forester  and  two  assistant  farm  foresters  have 
devoted  their  entire  time  to  this  work  in  the  past.  They 
have  been  employed  for  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and 
have  been  paid  entirely  by  the  state.  In  addition,  the  entire 
organization  has  given  similar  assistance  wherever  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  rangers  and  wardens  have  frequently 
aided  small  woodlot  owners  by  advice  and  demonstration 
in  the  approved  forestry  practices. 

Boys'  Reforestation  Clubs. 

The  boys'  reforestation  club  work  for  the  last  period 
shows  exceedingly  gratifying  results.  The  average  annual 
enrollment  was  about  600,  and  was  kept  down  to  this  figure 
only  because  the  severe  fire  hazard  laid  more  pressing  obli- 
gations on  all  members  of  the  organization.  Many  of  the 
contestants  were  boys  who  had  b^en  in  contests  of  former 
years.  They  were  not  discouraged  by  their  failure  to  win, 
but  on  the  contrary  showed  a  keener  interest  in  the  work. 
Their  previbus  experience  enabled  many  of  them  to  come 
through  successfully  this  time.  Another  very  hopeful  indi- 
cation in  the  work  is  that  many  of  the  boys  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  carry  their  plots  through  to  completion, 
although  they  received  but  one  visit  and  lesson  from  the 
state  employee  in  charge.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two 
plots  were  completed  in  1925. 

Cooperation. 

No  small  share  of  the  credit  for  the  excellent  showing 
in  the  reforestation  club  program  is  due  the  school  authori- 
ties and  teachers  throughout  the  state.  Through  their 
ready  cooperation  and  their  assistance  in  teaching  the  need 
and  value  of  the  work,  they  have  been  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  success  achieved.    Credit  also  is  due  those 
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^vhose  generosity  made  it  possible  to  give  the  prizes  which 
have  been  so  essential  to  the  work.    The  contributors  were ; 

1924-25 
Cooperator  Amount 

Great    Southern   Lumber    Co 1500 

Southern    Pine   Association 100 

Lumber  Trade  Journal 45 

Washingrton   Parish 45 

St.  Tammany  Parish 45 

Tangripahoa    Parish 45 

Considerable  assistance  was  rendered  by  land  owners 
who  permitted  the  use  of  their  lands  by  club  members. 

Results. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  forestry  taught  to 
the  boys  through  these  plots  is  finding  its  way,  through 
their  parents  and  friends,  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  The  plots  often  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  for- 
estry in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  number  of  them 
have  proven  profitable  undertakings  for  their  owners,  quite 
apart  from  the  prize  money  received.  The  work  is  calling 
attention  to  the  trees  and  their  possibilities,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  efforts  of  the  division,  particularly  in  fire  pro- 
tection, are  meeting  with  noticeably  better  results  in  the 
areas  around  most  of  the  boys'  club  plots. 

Prize  Awards. 

The  prize  winners  for  1925  were: 

BOYS'    REFORESTATION    CLUB 

STATEWIDE   PRIZE  WINNERS 

1925 

Grade  Premium 

Name  P.  O.  Address  Attained     State-Parish 

Arthur   Allen,    Anacoco,    La 100  110.00 

Markentelle   Musgrove,    Forest   Hill,   La 98  10.00 

Frank    Duke,    Simms,    La 97.5  10.00 

Lloyd    Logan,    Longville,    La 100  10.00 

Junior  Breeden,   Liverpool,   La 100  10.00 

Harlan  Alford,  Wamerton,  La 98  10.00 

Robert  Hughes,   Husser,  La 100  10.00 

Raymond  Lenel,  Waldhine,  La 100  10.00 

Herbert  Williams,  Bush,  La 100  10.00 

Leonard  Mogan,  Minden,  La 100  10.00 

Earl  Baker,  Jena,  La 99.5  10.00 

Milton  Baker,   Jena,  La 99.25  10.00 

Loren   Link,   DeRidder,   La 100  10.00 

Plezz   Maxwell,    Olla.   La 100  10.00 

Carl   Duke,  Cedar  Grove,  La 100  Plot  No.  1         5.00 

Amos    Cooper,    Many,    La 100  5.00 

Joseph   Henry,    Many,    La 100  5.00 

Buster  Price,   Sunny   Hill,  La 100  5.00 
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Grade  Premium 

Name  P.  O.  Address  Attained    State-Parish 

Houston  Jenkins,  Sun,  La. 100  5.00 

Willie  McDemlel.  Bolivar,  La. 99  5.00 

Eddie  Allen,  Anacoco,  La 100  4.50 

Versey   Presley,   Belwood,   La 98  4.00 

Mamie  and  Francis  Bilbray,  Many,  La 98  4.00 

Aubrey  Bilbray.  Many,  La 98  Plot  No.  1        4.00 

Aubrey    Bilbray,    Many,    La 98  Plot  No.  2        4.00 

Hoyt   Parker,  *  Robeline,   La 98  4.00 

Wllf ord   Davis,   Many,  La 98  4.00 

Hoyt  Maines,  Many,  La.  98  4.00 

Willie   Cooper,    Many,   La 98  4.00 

Carlton  Davies,  Reeves,  La 95  4.00 

E.  J.  Eldred,  Glenmora,  La 92  4.00 

Paul  Sands,  Pollock,  La 97  4.00 

Albert  Sands,  Pollock,  La 96.5  4.00 

Jacob  Murff,  Haughton,  La 99  4.00 

Burton   Murff,   Haughton,   La 99  4.00 

Dalton    Irwin.    Rodessa,    La 98  4.00 

Sam   Posey.   Vivian,   La 97  4.00 

John  McKigney.  Springfield.  La 100  4.00 

Webb  Breeden,  Liverpool,  La 100  4.00 

Percy  Frazier,  Lookout.  La 100  4.00 

Berton    Frazier,    Lookout.    La 100  4.00 

Louis  Fayard,  Sprlngrfleld,  La 99  4.00 

Earl    Sylvest,    Frankllnton.    La 100  4.00 

Denman   Fussell,   Frankllnton.  La 100  4.00 

Alvis  Hodge.  Rio,   La 100  4.00 

Armet  Waskon,  Frankllnton,  La 99  4.00 

Dillard   Foil,   Franklinton.   La 99  4.00 

Jewel    Varnado,    Osyka.    Miss 99  4.00 

Marion   Jenkins,    Isabel,    Miss 99  4.00 

Millard   Parks,   Franklinton.   La 99  4.00 

Henry    C     Fricke,    Frankllnton.    La 99  4.00 

Hubert   McDanlels,   Bolivar,   La 99  4.00 

Wallace  Baham,  Osceola.  La. 99  4.00 

Callie    Syagusa,    Independence.    La 99  4.00 

Arthur  Thompson,  Uneedus.  La 98  4.00 

Otto  Thompson,   Uneedus.   La 98  4.00 

Burdette   Lee,   Wilmer,   La 95  4.00 

James  Crawford.  Bush.  La. 99  4.00 

Ralph  Grantham.  Bush.   La 99  4.00 

Hezzy    Stephens,    Onvllle,    La 98  4.00 

Emmett    Stephens,    Onvllle,    La 98  4.00 

Lansing  Mitchell,  Sun,  La 98    .  4.00 

Harrell  Willie,   Onvllle,  to. 97  4.00 

Robert   Rogers,   Folsom.   La 97  4.00 

Albert    Rogers,    Folsom,    La 97  4.00 

St.  Clair  Willie,  Onvllle,  La 97  4.00 

Marian  Posey,  Vivian,  La 96.5  4.00 

Kenneth    Sutton,    Dubberly,    La 100  4.00 

Chester   Smith,   Dubberly,    La 100  4.00 

Jesse  Andrews,  Trout.  La 99.5  4.00 

Earl    Link,    DeRIdder.    La 98  4.00 

Roscoe    Greer,    Many,    La 98  2.50 

Thomas    Patton.    Many,    La 98  2.50 

J.   A.  Brumley,   Many,   La 98  2.50 

Walton    Scarbrough,    Robeline,    La 98  2.50 

Roy    Duke,    Cedar    Grove,    La 98  2.50 

Cody   Walton,   Many,   La 98  2.50 

Carl   Duke.   Cedar  Grove,  La 98  Plot  No.  2         2.50 

Fernie    Tibbett,    Marthaville,    La 96  2.50 

Vergie  Tibbett,   Marthaville,   La 96  2.50 

Herman    Champion,    ZwoUe,    La 96  2.50 

Ernest    Velumon,    Robeline,    La 96  2.50 

Willie    Brumley.    Many,    La 96  2.50 

Doyle    Carter,    Negreet,    La 94  2.50 

Emmett  Farmer,  Zwolle,  La 94  2.50 

Emmett    Permonter,    Manv.    La 92  Plot  No.  1         2.50 
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Grade  Premium 

Name  P.  O.  Address  Attained    State-Parish 

Kmmett  Permenter,   Many,   La 91  Plot  No.  2        2.50 

Wilmer    Prewett,    Toro,    La 50  2.50 

Ronald  Prewett,  Toro,  La 50  2.50 

Irwin    Prewett,    Toro,    La 49  2.50 

W^oodrow  Hughes,  Pitkin,  La 85  2.50 

Smest   Beck,    Simms,   La 96  2.50 

Doil   Gralinton,    Simms,    La 95  2.50 

Thomas  Maxwell,   Simms,  La 90  2.50 

Kussell    Robertson,    Ball,    La 91.5  2.50 

Tollie    Slayter,    Pollock,    La 88.5  2.50 

Frank  Martin,  Greenwood,  La 98  2.50 

J.   B.  Hearst,  Lookout,  La 99  2.50 

Tolar  Hearst,   Lookout,    La 99  2.50 

Frank  Hearst,  Lookout,  La.. 99  2.50 

Nick    Frazier,    Lookout,    La 99  2.50 

Smerson  Thompson,  Amite,  La 98  2.50 

Carl   Thompson,   Amite,   La 98  2.50 

Bmest  Singleton,  Amite,  La 98  2.50 

Houston  Doughty,  Felixville,  La 95  2.50 

Qeorge  T.   Hall,   Hall,   La 98  2.50 

Claude    Reeves,    Franklinton,    La 98  2.50 

Ray    Toney,    Franklinton,    La 98  2.50 

Buel   Alford,   Wamerton,   La 98  2.50 

Albert  Vamado,    Osyka,   Miss 98  2.60 

Alton   Lang,   Franklinton,    La 98  2.50 

Vernal  Lang,   Franklinton,   La 98  2.50 

Joe   Pool,    Franklinton,   La 98  2.50 

Lattie  M.  Passman,  Franklinton,  La 98  2.50 

Norman    Miley,    Franklinton,   La 98  2.50 

Delma  Fussell,  Franklinton,  La 97  2.60 

Odell   Alford,    Warnerton,    La 97  2.50 

Ha  ward   Smith,   Franklinton,   La. 97  2.50 

William    Knight,    Vamado,    La 97  2.50 

Senan   Strongs   Strahan,   Franklinton,   La 96  2.50 

Ezra    Knight,    Varnado,    La 96  2.50 

Clyde   Reeves,    Franklinton,    La 96  2.50 

Earl  Schexnayder,  Bogalusa,  La 96  2.50 

Leman  Smith,  Wamerton,  La 95  2.50 

Wilton  Knight,  Franklinton,  La 95  2.50 

Army   Knight,    Franklinton,    La 95  2.50 

Joe  Graves,  Franklinton,  La 95  2.50 

B.    J.   Adams,    Varnado,    La 91  2.50 

James  Adams,   Angle,   La 88  2.50 

Robert  McGee,  Franklinton,  La 96  2.50 

Benjy    Holton,    Wilmur,    La 95  2.50 

L.   Q.   Cotton,   Holton,   La 96  2.50 

Boyd  Simmons,  Bolivar,  La 95  2.50 

Jesse    Spinks,    Houlton,    La 96  2.50 

Wendell   Stephens,   Houlton,  La 95  2.50 

John   White,   Houlton,   La 95  2.50 

Arthiu"  Anderson,  Areola,  La 94  2.50 

Elvin    Hughes,    Husser,    La 93  2.50 

Clarence  Hughes,   Husser,   La 93  2.50 

Gaspard  Vecarrl,   Independence,   La 89  2.50 

Delver    Gill,    Chesbrough,    La 97  2.50 

Lester   Dees,    Wilmer,    La 96  2.50 

George    Bennett,    Onville,    La 97  2.50 

Willie   Bennett,    Onville.   La 97  2.50 

Herman   Peters,    Madlsonvllle,   La 97  2.50 

Cecil    Pittman,    Folsom.    La 97  2.50 

Ulmer    Core,    Folsom     La 95  2.50 

E.  B.  Rogers,  Folsom,  La 96  2.50 

Percy  Evans,  Pearl  River,  La 95  2.50 

Robert  Lavinghause,    Bush,    La 96  2.50 

Norman    Lavinghause,    Bush,    La 96  2.50 

Charlie  Smith,   Pearl   River,  La 96  2.50 

Virgil   Polk,    Pearl   River,    La 96  2.50 

EJdgar  Moran,  St.  Tammany,  La 94  2.50 
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Grade  Premium 

Name  P.  O.  Address  Attained     State -Parish 

Hezzy    Singletary,    Pearl    River,   La 94  2.50 

Herman  Singletary,  Pearl  River,  La 93  2.50 

Hollis  Bynum,   Sun,  La 92  2.50 

J.  W.  Ottsinberger,  Sun,  La 90  2.50 

Theodore  Kahl,   Busli,  La 89  2.50 

Alvin   Bruhl,  Covington,  La 87  2,50 

Monroe  Fitzmorris,  Covington,  La 87  2.50 

Robert  Fitzmorris,  Covington,  I^a 84  2.50 

Willie    Beard,    Houghton,    La S6  2.50 

Murry   Hill,   Greenwood,   La 96  2.50 

Ruby  Beard,   Houghton,   La f)6  2.50 

Frank   Posey,   Vivian,    La 96.5  2.50 

Abe    Spearman,    Vivian.   La 92  2,50 

Chalmess    Spearman,    Vivian,    La 92  2.50 

Carl   Johnson,    Shreveport,    La J^8  2.50 

Murry   Pyles,   Logansport,   La 87  2.50 

Sam   Wade   King,   Greenwood,   La 87  2.50 

Leon  Jones,  Greenwood,  La 81  2.50 

Lanier  Jones,   Greenwood,  La 81  2,50 

Darrelle  Heard,  Haynesville,  I^a 97  2.50 

Bryon  Sumlin,  Sibley,  La 75  2.50 

C.   V.   Matlock,   Jena,   La 99  2.50 

Hardy    Miller,    Jena,    La 98.5  2.50 

Serv'eall   Pool,   Jena,   La 98.5  2.50 

Clement    Link,    DeRidder,    La 94  2.50 

Boyd  Loomis,  DeRidder,  La 90  2.50 

BOYS'  REFORESTATION  CLUB,  PARISH   PRIZE  WINNERS,  1925 
ST.  TAMMANY   PARISH 

Premium 
Name  P.  O.  Address  State-Parish 

Julian  Wallace,  Covington,  La $3.00 

Iddo  Stevens,  Foisora,  La 3.00 

^lax   Stevens,   Folsom,    La 3.00 

Kobert  Core,  Folsom,  La 3.00 

Archie  Core,  Folsom,  La 3.00 

Houston  Jenkins,  Sun,  La 2.00 

James  Crawford,  Bush,  La 2.00 

George  Bennett,  Onville,  La 1.50 

Willie  Bennett,  Onville,  La 1.50 

Herman  Peters,  Madisonville,  La 1.50 

.  Cecil  Pittman,  Folsom,  La 1.50 

rimer   Core,   Folsom,    La 1.50 

Robert  Lavinghouse,  Bush,  La 1.50 

Norman  Lavinghouse,  Bush,  La 1.50 

Percy  Evans,  Pearl  River,  La 1.50 

Hezzie  Singletary,  Pearl  River,  La 1.50 

Herman  Singletary,  Pearl  River,  La 1.50 

Hezzy   Stevens,   Onville,   La 1.00 

Everette  Stevens,  Onville,  La 1.00 

Lansing  Mitchell,  Sun,  La 1.00 

ITarrell  Willie,  Onville,  La 1.00 

St.  Clair  Willie,  Onville,  La 1.00 

Robert  Rogers,  Folsom,  La 1.00 

Albert  Rogers,   Folsom,   La 1.00 
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Premium 
Name  P.  O.  Address  State-Parish 

Charlie  Smith,  Pearl  Kiver,  La 1.00 

Vergie  Pope,  Pearl  River,  La 1.00 

Edgar  Moran,  St.  Tammany,  La 1.00 

J.  W.  Otzenberger,  Sun,  La 1.00 

TANGIPAHOA  PARISH 

Lester  Dees,  Wilmer,  La 4.50 

Robert  Hamilton,  Bolivar,  La 4.00 

Winf red  Ballard,  Bolivar,  La. 4.00 

Boyd  Simmons,  Bolivar,  La 2.50 

Jesse  Spinks,  Houlton,  La 2.50 

Wendell  Stevens,  Houlton,  La 2.50 

Gaspard  Vicarri,  Independence,  La 2.50 

Delver  Gill,  Chesbrough,  La 2.50 

Hubert  McDaniel,  Bolivar,  La 2.00 

Wallace  Baham,  Osceola,  La 2.00 

Cally  Siragusa,  Independence,  La 2.00 

Burdett  Lee,  Wilmer,  La 2.00 

Benjy  Holton,  Wilmer,  La 1.50 

L.  Q.   Cotton,   Houlton,  La 1.50 

John  White,  Houlton,  La 1.50 

Arthur  Anderson,  Areola,  La 1.50 

Elvin  Hughes,  Husser,  La 1.50 

Clarence  Hughes,  Husser,  La 1.50 

Willie  McDaniel,  Bolivar,  La 1.00 

Arthur  Thompson,  Uneedus,  La 1.00 

Otto  Thompson,  Uneedus,  La 1.00 

WASHINGTON    PARISH 

Earl  Sylvest,  FrankUnton,  La 2.00 

Denman  Fussell,  Franklin  ton.  La 2.00 

Claud  Reeves,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Roy  Toney,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Buel  Alford,  Wamerton,  La 1.50 

Albert  Varnado,  Osyka,  Miss 1.50 

Alton  Lang,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Vernal  Lang,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Joe  Poole,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Latimore  Passman,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Herman  Miley,  Varnado,  La 1.50 

Delma  Fussell,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Odell  Alford,  Warnerton,  La 1.50 

Howard  Smith,   Franklinton,   La 1.50 

William  Knight,  Varnado,  La 1.50 

Ezra  Knight,   Varnado,  La 1.50 

Senan  Straham,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Clyde  Reeves,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 
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Premium 
Name  P.  O.  Address  State-Parish 

Earl  Schexnayder,  Bogalosa,  La 1.50 

Aeman  Smith,  Wamerton,  La 1.50 

Wilton  Knight,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Army  Knight,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Joe  Graves,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Robert  McGee,  Franklinton,  La 1.50 

Brister  Price,  Sunny  Hill,  La 1.00 

Alvis  Hodge,  Rio,  La 1.00 

Armett  Waskom,  Franklinton,  La 1.00 

Dillard  Foil,  Franklinton,  La 1.00 

Jewel  Vamado,  Osyka,  Miss l.OO 

Marion  Jenkins,  Isabel,  Miss l.OO 

Millard  Parks,  Franklinton,  La l.OO 

Henry  C.  Fricke,  Franklinton,  La 1.00 

Extension  Forester. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  whereby  a  farm  for- 
ester is  to  be  employed  cooperatively  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation,  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  will  permit  Louisiana  to  qualify  under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  for  funds  for  extension  work,  and  the  cost 
of  the  farm  forestry  work  will  be  materially  cut  down. 
Moreover,  the  effectiveness  of  the  farm  forester,  or  exten- 
sion forester,  will  greatly  increase,  because,  in  addition  to 
assistance  from  the  division  of  forestry,  as  in  the  past, 
he  will  also  receive  aid  from  all  the  parish  demonstration 
agents.  The  extension  forester  will  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  director  of  extension  of  the  State  University, 
but  will  be  guided  in  his  policies  and  subject  material  by 
the  head  of  the  division  of  forestry  of  the  state.  It  is 
expected  that  the  extension  forester  will  be  employed 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Importance. 

A  growing  tendency  has  been  manifested  in  many  states 
in  favor  of  a  larger  program  of  acquisition  of  lands  for 
use  as  state  forests.  Such  areas,  acquired  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  various  states,  serve  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
The  primary  object  of  such  acquisition,  however,  is  that 
lands  may  be  made  available  for  demonstrations  of  forestry 
practice  and  for  investigative  and  experimental  work. 
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Purchase  of  Land. 

Louisiana  has  already  recognized  the  value  of  this  phase 
of  forestry  development.  In  August  of  1923  an  initial 
purchase  was  made  of  an  area  of  2,200  acres  near  Wood- 
worth,  in  Rapides  Parish.  This  area  was  selected  because 
of  its  central  location  in  the  state  and  because  of  its  near- 
ness to  the  state  fish  hatchery.  As  no  special  fund  was 
allowed  for  land  acquisition,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on 
the  regular  forestry  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  this 
land,  and  the  expenditure  has  had  a  tendency  to  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  division  in  developing  the  property  up 
to  the  present  time.  However,  the  end  was  considered  as 
justifying  the  procedure.  Addition  to  the  state  forest  at 
Woodworth  through  purchase  of  adjacent  tracts  is  con- 
templated, in  order  to  assure  protection  to  the  watershed 
of  Indian  Creek,  on  which  the  state  fish  hatchery  is  located. 
As  soon  as  funds  are  available,  other  areas  will  be  acquired 
in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  state  forest  now  under  administration  has  been 
protected  from  fire,  and  notices  have  been  posted  inform- 
ing the  public  that  the  area  is  protected  as  a  bird  and 
game  refuge. 

Policy. 

It  is  the  policy  in  many  states  to  make  available  to  the 
public  at  nominal  cost  camping  sites  on  state  forests  where 
such  use  is  not  inimical  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
such  lands  are  administered.  Roads  now  under  construc- 
tion or  contemplated  will  give  access  to  the  state  forest 
from  the  two  main  highways  leading  south  through  the 
state.  Public  camp  grounds  will  be  provided,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  encouraged  to  use  the  state  forest  to  the  fullest 
degree  compatible  with  its  administration  for  forestry  pur 
poses. 
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AREAS  OF  STATE  FORESTS. 

Twenty-five  States  Now  Have  State  Forests. 
1925. 

State  Forests 
Rank  State  Acres 

1.  New  York 1,990,000 

2.  Washington 1,215,000 

3.  Pennsylvania  1,131,276 

4.  Michigan 780,000 

5.  Idaho 700,000 

6.  Montana  523,000 

7.  Minnesota 400,000 

8.  Wisconsin  173,000 

9.  Colorado  125,000 

10.  California 95,000 

11.  Massachusetts 75,000 

12.  Oregon    74,000 

13.  South  Dakota • 61,440 

14.  Vermont   29,950 

15.  Ohio .' 22,621 

16.  New  Hampshire 18,000 

17.  New  Jersey 16,540 

18.  West  Virginia lOJOO 

19.  Connecticut    9,000 

20.  Iowa 4,500 

21.  Maryland    3,835 

22.  Kentucky  3,624 

23.  Indiana  2,898 

24.  Louisiana    2,200 

25.  Virginia 588 

FOREST  NURSERY 

Importance. 

Nature  has  done  much  toward  naturally  reforesting 
large  areas  of  the  cut-over  pine  land  in  Louisiana,  but,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  there  remain  considerable  areas  reduced 
by  a  combination  of  close  cutting  and  annual  burning  to  a 
condition  where  natural  reproduction  of  timber  is  very  im- 
probable. A  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  such 
areas  is  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  state  forest  nur- 
sery, where  planting  stock  may  be  grown  for  use  in  arti- 
ficial reforestation.  Under  the  Clarke-McNary  law,  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  forest  service,  offers  Fed- 
eral aid  to  states  undertaking  work  of  this  nature.  Louisi- 
ana has  taken  advantage  of  this  situation,  and  has 
established  a  nursery  near  Woodworth,  in  Rapides  Parish. 
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This  location  has  the  advantage  of  being  at  the  state 
forest,  and  is  centrally  located  in  the  state.  With  the  pro- 
posed development  of  the  state  forest,  it  will  be  a  point  of 
interest  to  visitors  from  this  and  from  other  states. 

Production. 

The  work  was  started  on  a  small  scale  at  the  above- 
mentioned  location  in  the  spring  of  1924  on  a  piece  of 
cleared  land  leased  for  the  purpose.  There  were  produced 
during  that  season  more  than  110,000  seedlings,  which  were 
distributed  and  planted  throughout  the  state.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  these  went  to  farmers  and  small  land  owners, 
the  remainder  being  about  equally  divided  between  schools, 
state  agencies  and  large  land  owners,  such  as  lumber  com- 
panies. About  70,000  of  these  seedlings  made  available 
were  pines  of  the  more  desirable  and  rapid  growing  varie- 
ties native  to  Louisiana.  Hardwoods  of  conunercial  value 
made  up  the  balance  of  the  stock  distributed. 

The  nursery  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  output  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  in  excess  of  1,000,000  trees. 

Policy. 

Further  expansion  in  nursery  work  will  be  made  in 
response  to  demand  and  in  such  measure  as  may  most 
materially  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  general 
reforestation  program. 

The  planting  stock  grown  at  the  state  forest  nursery  is 
available  at  cost  to  any  resident  of  Louisiana.  Applica- 
tions from  farmers  and  small  land  owners  will  be  given 
preference.  This  policy  has  been  adopted  because  of  the 
fact  that  any  of  the  larger  lumber  companies  could  use  the 
entire  output  of  the  nursery.  Owners  of  large  areas  are 
encouraged  to  establish  nurseries  of  their  own,  and  several 
of  the  large  lumber  companies  in  the  state  have  already 
done  so.  The  recipient  of  seedlings  from  the  state  nursery 
agrees  to  plant  them  on  his  lands  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions furnished  by  the  division  or  its  agents,  and  to 
protect  them  from  fire  and  other  damage  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Blanks  for  ordering  planting  stock  are  available 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Conservation  or  any 
of  the  agents  of  the  division  of  forestry. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  division  of  forestry  to 
compete  with  nurserymen  in  private  enterprise  in  growing 
trees  for  ornamental  and  decorative  purposes.  Some  deco- 
rative stock  is  produced  at  the  state  nursery,  but  this  phase 
of  the  work  is  of  minor  importance,  as  will  be  readily  ob- 
served from  the  fact  that  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
trees  produced  during  the  past  year  were  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  The  division  of  forestry  has  been  able  to 
cooperate  with  agencies  in  other  states  in  the  interchange 
of  tree  seed  and  planting  stock  for  experimental  use. 

The  value  of  forest  planting  lies  not  only  in  its  benefit 
as  a  remedial  measure  on  lands  upon  which  natural  repro- 
duction is  a  remote  possibility,  but  also  in  its  merit  as  an 
educational  feature.  Such  developments  tend  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  natural  resources  that  are  renew- 
able and  those  that  are  not  renewable.  This  feature  is  all 
too  infrequently  considered  by  many  people. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  establishment  of  artificially 
reforested  areas  throughout  the  state  is  that  each  applicant 
agrees  to  protect  his  planted  area  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  the  aggregate  results  of  such  protection  cannot  fail  to 
aid  materially  in  the  development  of  sentiment  for  fire  pre- 
vention. 

REFORESTATION  CONTRACTS 

Progress. 

The  Louisiana  reforestation  contract  law  has,  unlike 
similar  laws  in  other  states,  proved  to  be  a  great  success 
in  its  purpose  of  having  lands  definitely  set  aside  and  man- 
aged to  produce  timber  crops.  The  chief  reasons  for  this 
are  that  in  its  application  there  is  no  material  reduction 
in  the  existing  tax  returns  from  such  lands,  and  the  owner 
is  assured  that  his  taxes  will  not  be  increased  over  the 
period  required  to  grow  his  trees  to  merchantable  size. 
Thus,  both  the  taxing  authorities  and  the  owner  are  satis- 
fied. The  actual  assessment  is  usually  the  same  as  before 
contracting  or  only  slightly  lower.  In  one  instance  it  was 
raised  a  small  amount  per  acre.  The  total  area  contracted 
on  March  1,  1926,  was  219,186.8  acres. 
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Organization. 

The  work  of  obtaining  contracts  is  largely  handled  by 
two  of  the  year-long  employees  of  the  division,  who  inter- 
view land  owners  and  explain  to  them  the  benefits  for  them- 
selves and  the  state  to  be  derived  by  setting  aside  a  pwrt 
of  their  forest  lands  for  the  permanent  production  of  forest 
crops.  For  the  past  several  months  it  has  required  the 
entire  time  of  one  of  these  men  merely  to  inspect  and  report 
on  lands  under  application  for  contract.  It  is  probable 
that  additional  assistance  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  this 
work  in  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  contracts. 

Yield  Tax. 

The  real  test  of  the  success  of  any  business  venture  is 
its  ability  to  pay  its  way  and  return  a  profit.  Forestry, 
the  business  of  growing  trees,  is  able  and  willing  to  do 
this.  It  does  not  ask  for  any  reduction  in  taxes^  but  rather 
asks  for  an  opportunity  to  create  a  resource  that  will  be- 
come taxable.  It  further  asks  that  these  taxes  be  deter- 
mined on  a  fair  basis  in  advance,  and  that  they  be  deferred, 
in  part,  at  least,  until  the  crop  is  harvested. 

All  these  things  are  provided  for  in  the  Louisiana  re- 
forestation contract  law,  except  that  no  tax  has  been 
determined  upon  for  the  time  when  the  timber  is  cut,  other 
than  the  severance  tax,  which  is  charged  on  all  timber, 
whether  contracted  or  not.  This  tax  would  be  collected  in 
the  same  way  as  the  severance  tax.  A  similar  tax  is  being 
charged  in  other  states.    It  is  called  a  yield  tax. 

YIELD  TAX  FOR  SELECTED  STATES 

Assessment   value 

for  contracted   land 

per  acre 

Actual  value  of  bare  land  minimum  |3. 

maximum    %S. 

Actual  value  of  bare  land. 

50%  of  actual  value  of  bare  land. 

Actual  value  of  bare  land,  maximum  $5. 

Actual  value  of  bare  land. 

Arbitrary  value  of  11.00. 

Actual  value  of  bare  land. 

Actual  value  of  bare  land. 

Arbitrary  tax  on  land  at  5c  per  acre  if 

pines  and  10c  per  acre  if  hardwood. 


Yield 

tax 

State 

per 

cent  of 

stumpage 

value 

Louisiana 

2%* 

New  York 

n% 

Ohio 

5% 

Maine 

H 

to 

5% 

Massachusetts 

6% 

Pennsylvania 

10  7c 

Alabama 

10% 

Mississippi** 

10% 

Michigan 

tax 

25% 

♦Severance 

♦•Proposed 
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At  the  time  such  a  tax  is  decided  upon  provision  should 
be  made  for  distributing  a  fair  portion  of  it  to  the  parishes 
and  the  state  for  local  governing  purposes.  This  change  in 
the  law  will  satisfy  those  few  parishes  now  opposed  to 
the  law,  and  will  assure  the  contractors  of  a  fair  tax  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  the  crop. 

FOREST  INVESTIGATIONS 

Although  it  has  been  considered  that  forest  protection 
and  education  have  been  of  more  immediate  importance  in 
the  work  of  the  division  of  forestry,  some  time  has  been 
devoted  to  forest  investigation.  This  has  been  done  largely 
through  cooperation  with  the  other  agencies  in  the  state 
interested  in  forestry.  Assistance  has  been  rendered  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Orleans,  to  the  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge 
and  to  a  number  of  land  owners,  notably  the  Great  South- 
ern Lumber  Company  at  Bogalusa  and  the  Urania  Lumber 
Company  at  Urania.  In  addition,  a  number  of  experimental 
plots  have  been  laid  out  in  the  different  forest  regions  of 
the  state.  From  these  studies  the  division  is  gradually 
building  up  a  fund  of  information  through  which  the  many 
problems  of  timber  growing  will  be  solved. 

Land  Classification. 

In  the  future  it  is  planned  to  lay  greater  emphasis  on 
the  investigative  work.  One  of  the  immediate  projects  calls 
for  an  inventory  and  classification  of  the  lands  of  the  state. 
The  data  will  be  gathered  by  the  organization  along  with 
its  usual  work.  When  completed  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
those  in  charge  in  working  out  the  policies  of  the  division. 

CONCLUSION 

Forestry  in  Louisiana  has  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress dunng  the  past  two  years.  It  is  now  recognized  as 
a  very  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  state.  Through 
the  splendid  educational  work  already  done,  the  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  actual  practice  of  some  phases  of  forestry. 
The  work  in  fire  protection  has  shown  that  this  phase  of 
the  wo^k  can  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  with  assur- 
ance o*  <*uccess.    Reforestation,  by  natural  and  artificial 
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means,  has  likewise  been  successfully  demonstrated.     The 
work  is  progressing  satisfactorily  in  other  lines. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  many  agencies  who  have 
assisted  to  this  end.  The  press  and  lumber  trade  journals 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts.  The  school  authorities 
have  rendered  invaluable  service.  Associations  of  lumber- 
men, lumber  companies,  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  many  others  have  been  exceedingly  helpful.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  cooperation  may  continue. 

APPENDIX 

LUMBER    PRODUCTION    IN    LOUISIANA— 1923. 

Kivn  Total  Av.  Cost  Value 

^^^^  Quantity  Produced  per  F.O.B. 

M.ft.B.M.  in  U.S.        M.ft.  B.M.  MiU 

Yellow  pine 2,598,754  20.1  |  32.52             $84,511,480 

Cypress    307,288  37.5  44.90  13,796.567 

Red  Gum   244,784  24.1  32.03  7,838,830 

Oak     193.230  9.5  34.22  6.612,371 

Tupelo   97.143  55.5  23.32  2,265.375 

Ash 29,106  19.5  44.70  1,301.038 

Cottonwood   14.904  9.4  33.91  505,395 

Elm     13,064  6.3  40.76  532.489 

Yellow  poplar...  6.343  6.6  43.71  277.253 

Beech     4,239  2.2  25.90  109,790 

Sycamore   1,725  7.0  26.68  46,023 

Maple 813  .1  41.59  38,813 

Walnut    46  .1  109.38  5.031 

Basswood   19  .01  45.60  866 

Birch    8  .0  43.33  347 

All  others* 36.439  36.4  86.57  3,154.524 

3.554.212  9.6  |34.13  $121,332,537 


•Includes   mahograny,   magnolia,   willow,   cedar,   pecan, 
cherry,  dogwood,  hackberry.   locust  and   others. 

PRODUCTION   OF  NAVAL  STORES  IN   LOUISIANA— 1924. 

Produce  Unit  Amount 

Crude  Gum Barrels. 212,673 

Turpentine Gallons 2,128,730 

Rosin Pounds 57,816,375 

Estimated  pulpwood  production,  1925,  210,000  cords. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   LOUISIANA'S   LUMBER  CUT— 1923. 

State  Volume  Bd.  Ft. 

Louisiana    565,971,000 

Texas 578,717,000 

Illinois    441,714,000 

Missouri    250,350,000 
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Ohio 212,304,000 

Michigan 176,722,000 

Indiana  166,214,000 

Oklahoma   140,046,000 

New  York 139,777,000 

Kansas 114,998,000 

Pennsylvania  : . .  102,661,000 

Arkansas 98,087,000 

Iowa 63,047,000 

Kentucky 54,875,000 

Tennessee   48,672,000 

New   Jersey 31,887,000 

Wisconsin  31,598,000 

Mississippi    29,966,000 

Massachusetts    29,767,000 

West  Virginia 20,435,000 

Nebraska 14,300,000 

North  Carolina 11,995,000 

Virginia 10,^46,000 

Connecticut 8,389,000 

Maryland   8,028,000 

New  Mexico 7,829,000 

California 6,058,000 

Alabama   5,919,000 

Rhode  Island 5,322,000 

Minnesota 4,550,000 

Vermont   4,496,000 

Maine    3,532,000 

Colorado  •. 2,911,000 

New  Hampshire 2,878,000 

District  of  Columbia 1,448,000 

Delaware 1,291,000 

Georgia  960,000 

South  CaroUna  743,000 

Washington    521,000 

North  Dakota 390,000 

Utah 326,000 

Montana   264,000 

Arizona 208,000 

Oregon    153,000 

Wyoming    122,000 

South  Dakota 101,000 

Florida    80,000 

47  States 3,400,863,000 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Fisheries 

E.  A.  TULIAN,  Director. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  report  giving  a  brief 
outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Fisheries  Division  for  the 
two  calendar  years  ended  December  31,  1924  and  1925. 
These  activities  are  presented  under  major  captions  as  fol- 
lows: fresh  wiater  fish,  salt  water  fish,  shrimp,  diamond- 
back  terrapin,  mussel  shells,  turtles,  frogs,  crabs  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 

During  the  years  1924-1925,  the  fresh  water  fisheries 
of  Louisiana  were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  abnormal 
conditions  created  as  a  result  of  the  extreme  drouth  during 
both  years.  Because  of  this  condition,  the  total  number 
of  pounds  of  fresh  water  fish  caught  was  considerably 
reduced  as  is  shown  by  the  tables  which  follow.  However, 
the  fact  that  prices  were  higher  than  for  any  previous  year 
of  which  we  have  record,  the  amount  of  money  received 
by  the  fishermen  and  dealers  exceeded  that  for  the  period 
covered  by  our  last  Biennial  Report. 

As  a  result  of  bad  market  conditions  the  canning  of 
shrimp  was  greatly  curtailed,  although  our  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  pounds  caught  in  1925  amounted  to 
65,333,375  pounds,  or  a  little  less  than  double  the  total 
number  of  pounds  taken  in  1921  which  was  the  banner 
year,  with  a  total  of  34,992,442  pounds.  The  catch  could 
have  been  made  much  larger  as  explained  in  detail  on 
another  page. 

FRESH  WATER  FISH 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  for  buying  and  selling  for 
local  consumption,  and  the  revenue  therefrom  were  as  follows : 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

353  at  $  5.00     each    $1,765.00 

For  vear  ended  December  31,   1925: 

377  at  $  5.00     each    $1,885.00 

1  at  $15.00    15.00 

Total    $1,900.00 

Total  for  two  years  1924  and  1925 $  3,665.00 
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Licenses  issued  for  shipping  to  points  within  the 
State  only: 
For  vear  ended  December  31,  1924: 

^^27  at  $25.00    each    $    675.00 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1925: 

24  at  $25.00    each    $    600.00 

Total  for  two  years  1924  and  1925....     $  1,275.00 

Licenses    issued    for    shipping    to    points    both 
within  and  without  the  State: 
For  year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

39  at  $  50.00     each    $1,950.00 

7  at  $100.00     each    $    700.00 

18  at  $200.00    each    $3,600.00 

Total    $  6,250.00 

For  vear  ended  December  31,  1925: 

^50  at  $  50.00  each  $2,500.00 

14  at  $100.00  each  $1,400.00 

25  at  $200.00  each  $5,000.00 

Total    $8,900.00 

Total  for  two  years  1924  and  1925 $15,150.00 

Licenses  issued  for  vessel  and  open  skiffs: 
For  year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

2  at  $  5.00     each     $  10.00 

48  at  $20.00     each     $960.00 

4  at  $40.00     each     $160.00 

Total    $1,130.00 

For  vear  ended  December  31,  1925 : 

'  53  at  $20.00     each    $1,060.00 

1  at  $30.00     each    $     30.00 

3  at  $40.00    each    $    120.00 

Total    $1,210.00 

Total  for  two  years  1924  and  1925 $  2,340.00 

Licenses  issued  for  seining: 
For  year  ended  December  31,  1924 : 

86  at  $  25.00     each    $2,150.00 

60  at  $  50.00     each    $3,000.00 

11  at  $100.00     each    $1,100.00 

1  at  $200.00     each    $   200.00 

Total    $6,450.00 
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For  year  ended  December  31,  1925 : 

98  at  $  25.00    each    $2,450.00 

58  at  $  50.00    each   $2,900.00 

23  at  $100.00    each    $2,300.00 

1  at  $200.00    each    $   200.00 

Total   $7,850.00 

Total  for  two  years  1924  and  1925 $14,300.00 

Licenses  issued  for  Trammel-Nets: 
For  year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

7  at  $25.00    each    $175.00 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1925 : 

10  at  $25.00    each     $250.00 

Total  for  two  years  1924  and  1925 $     425.00 

Licenses  issued  for  Hoopnets: 
For  year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

641  at  $2.00    each    $1,282.00 

517  miscellaneous  amounts  $   275.00 

Total   $1,557.00 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1925 : 

734  at  $2.00    each    $1,468.00 

574  miscellaneous  amounts  $    350.00 

Total    $1,818.00 

Total  for  two  years  1924  and  1925. ...     $  3,375.00 

Total  of  all  fresh  water  fish  revenues  for 

two  years  ended  December  31,  1925.  .$40,530.00 
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Fresh  Water  Fish  Revenue  Recapitulation 

1924  1925 

Total  licenses   for  Buying  and  Selling 

for  Local  Consumption $  1,765.00        $  1,900.00 

Total  licenses  for  Shipping  to  points 

within  Louisiana  only 675.00  600.00 

Total  licenses  for  Shipping  to  points 

within  and  without  the  State 6,250.00  8,900.00 

Total    licenses    for    open    skiff    and 

vessels    1,130.00  1,210.00 

Total  license  for  seines 6,450.00  7,850.00 

Total  license  for  trammel-nets 175.00  250.00 

Total  license  for  hoopnets 1,557.00  1,818.00 

Totals    $18,002.00        $22,528.00 

Total  for  year  1924.  .$18,002.00 
Total  for  year  1925.  .$22,528.00 

Total  for  1924  and  1925.  .$40,530.00 

NOTES — The  total  revenues  from  the  fresh  water  resources  for 
^  the  two  years  ended  December  31,  1923,  were  $31,263.00; 

therefore,  the  increase  during  the  two  years  ended  December 

31,  1925  was  $9,267.00  or  nearly  30  per  cent. 

The  number  of  pounds  and  value  of  the  different  species  of 
marketable  commercial  fresh  water  fish  taken  from  Louisiana 
waters  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1925,  was  as  follows: 

Pounds  Value 

Cat  fish 9,509,332  $1,436,390.80 

Buffalo  fish   9,088,098  817,928.82 

Gaspergou    4,116,720  238,103.20 

Paddle  fish 249,118  49,823.60 

Garfish  and  miscellaneous  species. .  89,348  2,680.44 

Paddle  fish  roe 15,675.00 

Total    23,052,616        $2,560,601.86 

Tlie  table  below  gives  the  comparative  figures  in  pounds  of 
the  catch  for  the  calendar  years  1923  and  1925 : 

1923  1925 

Catfish    12,443,917  9,509,332 

Buffalo  fish  10,241,686  •      9,088,098 

Gaspergou   4,270,842  4,116,720 

Paddle  fish   173,256  249,118 

Gar  fish,  etc 73,920  89,348 

Total  pounds  each  year. . .  ,27,203,621        23,052,616 
Decrease  in  pounds,  1925 4,151,005 
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The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  value  of  the  catch 
of  the  different  species  for  the  calendar  years  1923  and  1925: 

1923  1925 

Catfish   $1,244,391.70  $1,436,390.80 

Buffalo  fish 665,570.59  817,928.82 

Gaspergou     173,833.68  238,103.20 

Paddle  fish   20,790.72  49,823.60 

Paddle  fish  roe 11,225.00  15,675.00 

Gar  fish  and  miscellaneous  species         1,848.00  2,680.44 

Total   $2,117,659.69        $2,560,601.86 

Increase  in  value,  1925  over  year  1923 $442,942.17 

By  reading  the  above  tables  it  will  be  found  that  the  catch 
of  fresh  water  commercial  fish  decreased  4,151,t)05  pounds  as 
compared  with  year  1923,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  value 
which  amounts  to  $442,942.17,  the  latter  results  being  due  to 
increased  market  prices  because  of  the  scarcity. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  fresh  water 
fish  taken  during  the  year  1925,  was  due  to  the  extreme  drought 
which  prevailed  during  the  year  of  1924  and  1925,  to  such  a 
marked  degree. 

To  the  value  of  the  commercial  fish,  as  stated  in  the  table, 
should  be  added  the  value  of  the  fish  consumed  by  fishermen, 
their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  fresh  water 
game  fish  caught  by  anglers  and  others,  wages  paid  to  guides, 
boatmen,  etc.,  the  various  sums  paid  for  board  and  lodging, 
bait,  use  of  tackle  and  boats,  etc.,  so  as  to  get  the  exact  worth 
of  the  first  hand  value  of  the  fresh  water  fish  resources  to  those 
who  caught  and  disposed  of  them.  A  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  total  of  all  these  is  not  less  than  $1,250,000,  and  this 
added  to  $2,560,601.86,  gives  us  a  total  value  of  $3,810,601.86 
or  an  increase  over  the  year  1923  of  $692,942.17. 

"We  have  no  accurate  federal  statistics  of  the  catch  of  catfish 
and  buffalo  fish  during  the  year  1925,  but  from  information 
available  from  other  sources ;  we  believe  that  the  waters  of  Lou- 
isiana still  furnish  50  per  cent  more  catfish  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  that  our  State  still  ranks  second  in  the  take  of 
buffalo  fish. 
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Statistics  of  Apparatus,  etc.,  for  Fresh  Water  Fish  for 
Calendar  Year  1925 

Number  Value 

Licensed   Commercial   Seines 180  $     48,600.00 

Licensed  Commercial  Trammel-nets 10  750.00 

Licensed   Hoop-nets    7,914  79,240.00 

Trot-lines,  set-lines,    bush-lines,  etc 42,650  234,285.00 

Miscellaneous   dip-nets,    minnow   seines, 

etc 25,125.00 

Total  number  of  nets,   etc.,   and   total 

value 50,754  $338,000.00 

Number  Value 

Power  boats  used  in  fishing 4,925  $1,175,200.00 

Row  boats  used  in  fishing 1,250  37,420.0(1 

Power  boats  buying  and  carrying  fish. . .        67  153,225.00 

Total  number  of  boats 6,242  $1,365,845.00 

Value  of  real  estate,  shore  property, 

etc $825,000.00 

Cash  capital,  etc 170,000.00 

Total   $   995.000.00 

Total  value  of  all  apparatus,  etc $2,748,845.00 

Total  number  of  fishermen,  shoremen,  etc 3,854 

Total  number  of  people  supported  by  fresh  water  fisheries. 26,965 

Comparative  values  for  the  calendar  years  1923  and  1925 : 

1923  1925 

Commercial  seines $     33,750.00  $     48,600.00 

Commercial  trammel-nets 75.00  750.00 

Commercial  hoop-nets 42,450.00  79,240.00 

Trot-lines 189,725.00  234,285.00 

Miscellaneous    dip-nets,    minnow 

seines,  etc 20,250.00  25,125.00 

Power  boats  fishing 928,500.00  1,175,200.00 

Power  boats  buying   and   carrying 

fish    .* 125,200.00  153,225.00 

Row  boats 31,850.00  37,420.00 

Real  estate,  shore  property,  etc 745,000.00  825,000.00 

Cash  capital 155,000.00  170,000.00 

Total $2,271,800.00  $2,748,845.00 

Increase  for  1925  over  year  1923 $477,045.00 
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Comments  Regarding  Statistics  of  Apparatus,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  licensed  commercial  seines  for 
the  year  1925  exceeded  that  for  the  year  1923  by  55,  and 
that  the  value  exceeds  that  of  1923  in  the  sum  of  $14,850.00. 
Trammel-nets  for  the  same  periods  increased  by  9,  and  the 
value  increase  is  $675.00.  In  1925,  there  were  3,674  more 
licensed  hoopnets  than  in  1923,  and  the  value  excess 
amounted  to  $36,790.00.  The  increase  in  power  fishing 
boats  in  1925  amounted  to  574  over  1923,  and  the  value  ex- 
ceeded 1923  by  $246,700.00.  Increase  in  row  boats  in  1925 
was  225  with  a  total  increase  in  value  of  $5,570,00.  The 
number  of  power  boats  buying  and  carrying  fish  was  6 
more  in  1925  than  in  1923,  and  the  value  increase  was 
$28,025.00.  The  value  of  real  estate,  shore  property,  etc., 
increased  in  1925  over  1923  $80,000.00  and  the  cash  capital, 
etc.,  increase  was  $15,000.00.  The  number  of  fishermen 
and  shoremen  was  352  more  in  1925  than  in  1923,  and  the 
total  number  of  persons  supported  increased  2,451. 

Buffalo  Fish  Propagation 

The  propagation  of  buffalofish  was  carried  on  at  the 
Atchaf  alaya  Hatchery  during  both  of  the  two  years  covered 
by  this  report;  this  work  having  been  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  hatchery  was  opened  early  in  February  and  neces- 
sary arrangements  made  for  the  collection  of  eggs  were 
completed.  However,  the  active  egg  collection  did  not  begin 
until  March  6th,  because  of  the  cold  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  The  taking  of  eggs  was  discontinued 
on  March  29th,  when  the  total  collection  of  fertilized  eggs 
for  the  season  was  found  to  amount  to  277,512,500. 

Owing  to  the  various  attempts  to  incubate  the  eggs  at 
the  hatchery  having  proved  futile,  it  became  necessary  to 
plant  the  fertilized  eggs  on  the  spawning  grounds  imme- 
diately after  they  were  impregnated. 

A  careful  check  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  failure 
to  incubate  the  eggs  at  the  hatchery  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  trouble  can  be  attributed  to  the  pollution  carried  in  the 
water  from  the  Ouachita  river  and  which  drains  the  south- 
ern Arkansas  oil  fields. 
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A  great  many  people  and  some  few  biologists  and  other 
scientists  appear  to  believe  that  the  results  obtained  from 
planting  fertilized  eggs  does  not  justify  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting and  fertilizing  them.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fact, 
as  the  writer  can  testify  from  personal  experience  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  that  while  in  charge 
of  the  fish  cultural  work  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
I  often  found  it  necessary  to  plant  fertilized  trout  eggs 
instead  of  young  fish  because  of  the  difficulty  and  great 
expense  of  carrying  the  fish  to  lakes  and  streams  located 
in  the  higher  and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  eggs  usually  planted  were  composed  of  several 
species  of  trout  (Salmonidae)  and  in  every  case  the  plants 
resulted  in  a  well  stocked  body  of  water.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  these  fish  as  the  species 
planted  were  not  indigenous  and  no  plant  of  the  same 
species  had  ever  been  made  there  before.  While  at  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  Argentine  National  Re- 
public, I  made  a  very  great  success  of  stocking  a  number 
of  bodies  of  virgin  waters  with  an  especially  fine  native 
food  fish  called  "pejerry"  and  which  belongs  to  the  silver- 
sides  family,  and  scientifically  called  (Atherinidae) .  For 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  fry  of  this  species  from  our  hatchery  which  was 
operated  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  Province 
of  San  Luis  where  the  lakes  which  were  first  stocked  with 
these  fish,  were  located.  Because  of  the  planting  of  the 
fertile  eggs  which  were  transported  and  used  proving  so 
entirely  successful  all  of  these  lakes  were  full  of  adult  fish 
within  the  next  three  years  and  many  of  these  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  lakes  in  that  and  adjoining  provinces.  At 
the  time  the  first  lakes  were  stocked,  the  "pejernr**  was 
not  found  in  any  waters  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  them. 
I  also  often  used  this  same  method  in  stocking  virgin 
waters  in  the  Argentine  with  the  Salmonidae,  and  always 
with  the  very  best  of  success. 

The  artificial  propagation  of  buffalof ish  at  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Hatchery  was  again  carried  on  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  during  the  year  1925,  ar- 
rangements for  opening  the  hatchery  were  concluded  about 
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the  middle  of  February,  Capt.  Hugo  Crasser  who  was  to  be 
in  direct  charge  of  the  operations  having  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  February  13th.  The  first  run  of  spawning  fish 
came  upon  one  of  the  spawning  beds  near  the  hatchery  on 
March  7th,  and  a  total  of  12,600,000  eggs  were  collected 
from  4,200  lbs.  of  fish  taken  during  this  run.  By  March 
15th,  a  total  of  103,725,000  eggs  had  been  collected,  but  it 
was  again  found  absolutely  impossible  to  successfully  hatch 
them  in  the  equipment  of  the  Atchafalaya  hatchery  with 
the  water  supply  which  had  to  be  used  at  Pelba.  Nearly 
all  of  these  eggs  were  fertilized  and  planted  on  the  various 
spawning  beds  from  which  the  fish  that  had  produced  them 
were  taken. 

However,  a  temporary  hatchery  had  been  installed  on  a 
small  house  boat  loaned  to  the  department  by  the  Bernard 
Fish  company  of  Pelba  and  this  was  transferred  from  Pelba 
and  stationed  in  Bayou  Plaquemine  at  a  point  near  the  J.  J. 
Templet  fish  dock.  In  this  temporary  hatchery  8,330,000 
fertilized  eggs  were  taken  from  the  total  of  103,725,000 
that  had  been  collected  up  to  this  time.  These  were  placed 
in  the  hatching  jars  and  were  incubated  with  a  loss  of  only 
2  per  cent;  therefore,  they  produced  a  total  of  9,163,400 
fry.  This  result  has  been  considered  by  fish  culturists  as 
being  almost  phenomenal  in  the  work  of  the  artificial 
propagation  of  buffalof ish.  During  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son, 14,210,000  fertile  eggs  were  put  into  29  hatching  jars 
at  this  temporary  station  and  these  hatched  with  a  total 
loss  of  but  532,000  eggs;  therefore,  producing  13,677,900 
fry.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  above  results  have 
been  exceeded  in  the  artificial  hatching  of  a  like  number  of 
eggs  of  any  species  of  fish  at  any  fish  hatchery  located  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  taking  into  consideration  all  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  at  this  station  had 
been  conducted.  It  having  been  found  necessary  to  take 
the  eggs  from  fish  which  were  spawning  in  Opelousas  Bay, 
and  carry  them  in  their  green  state  to  the  temporary  hatch- 
ery on  Bayou  Plaquemine.  In  some  cases,  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  the  green  eggs  in  Opelousas  Bayou  water  some 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  they  were  taken  and  fer- 
tilized ;  owing  to  there  being  collected  different  lots  which 
contained  so  few  eggs  that  the  expense  of  carrying  them 
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from  Pelba  to  Bayou  Plaquemine  would  not  be  justified  in 
each  individual  case.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  eggs  were 
held  in  refrigerator  fish  egg  shipping  cases  at  Pelba  for 
some  hours  before  being  transported  to  the  Plaquemine 
sub-station. 

Capt.  Hugo  Crasser's  final  report  stated  that  up  to  and 
including  March  24th,  a  total  of  140,000,000  buffalofish 
eggs  had  been  coUeced  and  fertilized  during  this  season,  all 
secured  during  the  month  of  March. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  so-called  white  buffalofish 
which  species  usually  spawns  last  would  spawn  as  late  as 
last  year  when  they  deposited  eggs  up  to  April  8th,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  no  ^spawning  run  of  fish  had  been  lo- 
cated for  a  few  days  previous,  the  work  at  the  Atchafalaya 
hatchery  was  discontinued  on  April  4th  although  many 
buffalofish  that  were  arriving  at  the  various  fish  docks 
were  found  to  contain  a  full  supply  of  matured  eggs,  when 
dressed.  Practically  all  of  the  fertilized  eggs,  except  those 
hatched  at  the  temporary  station  located  on  Bayou  Plaque- 
mine were  again  planted  on  the  spawning  beds  from  which 
the  fish  producing  them  had  been  taken. 

Because  of  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  hatching 
eggs  at  the  Bayou  Plaquemine  temporary  station,  it  was 
decided  by  our  department  to  build  a  more  permanent 
hatchery  on  grounds  set  aside  by  the  J.  J.  Templet  Fish 
and  Mercantile  company  and  which  are  to  be  used  rent 
free  as  long  as  we  desire  to  hatch  buffalofish  there.  They 
are  located  near  the  point  where  the  temporary  station  had 
been  installed  on  the  house  boat  loaned  by  the  Bernard  Fish 
company  the  previous  year.  The  work  of  erecting  the 
hatchery  building  and  mess-house  was  commenced  early 
in  the  season  and  when  the  hatchery  building  had  been 
nearly  completed,  the  equipment  was  transferred  from 
Pelba  hatchery  and  installed  in  it. 

In  conducting  this  work  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
furnished  a  crew  consisting  of  one  carpenter  and  three  to 
four  fish  culturists,  while  the  Department  of  Conservation 
of  Louisiana  paid  the  bills  for  all  materials  used,  and  for 
the  services  of  an  extra  carpenter,  as  well  as  having  furn- 
ished one  of  its  patrol  boats  with  the  crew  to  assist  in  trans- 
ferring the  material  from  points  purchased  to  the  hatchery 
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located  at  Pelba  to  the  new  station  on  Bayou  Plaquemine. 
This  work  was  practically  all  completed  in  ample  time  to 
take  care  of  the  first  run  of  eggs  when  they  should  appear. 

Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery 

During  the  year  1924,  the  first  black  bass  commenced 
hatching  about  March  23rd,  and  by  April  7th,  a  number 
of  black  bass  fry  were  found  in  the  bass  ponds  and  at  the 
same  time  two  sunfish  nests  were  seen  in  one  of  the  sun- 
fish  ponds.  The  first  sunfish  hatched  about  April  15th  and 
continued  through  May. 

During  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1924,  a  total  of 
50,000  black  bass  were  distributed  from  the  hatchery  and 
used  for  stocking  public  streams  and  private  ponds.  How- 
ever, owing  to  the  limited  funds  for  making  this  distribu- 
tion the  fish  were  practically  all  delivered  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  the  hatchery,  in  order  that  the  work  might 
be  conducted  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  planting  of  fish  was 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  our 
hatchery,  J.  C.  Forsyth. 

During  the  calendar  year  1924,  a  total  of  131,028  fish 
were  hatched  at  the  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery,  and  as  be- 
fore stated  50,000,  nearly  all  of  which  were  black  bass  fry, 
and  which  were  carried  by  truck  during  May  and  June 
and  planted  in  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  situated  within 
some  fifty  miles  of  the  hatchery;  this  having  been  found 
necessary  owing  to  the  shortage  of  our  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 1924.  The  balance  of  the 
fish,  some  81,020,  were  held  to  be  distributed  during  the 
following  winter  and  spring  months,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  hot,  dry  weather  made  it  unwise  to  attempt 
to  distribute  them  until  after  weather  and  water  tempera- 
tures were  very  much  reduced.  At  the  time  of  making 
this  second  distribution,  7,860  black  bass  Nos.  1  to  2 ;  20,767 
warmouth  bass  Nos.  2  to  4;  42,518  sunfish  Nos.  2  to  6;  475 
crappie  No.  4  and  9,400  catfish  No.  6  were  distributed, 
this  work  having  been  concluded  on  March  2,  1925. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Superintendent  Forsyth 
was  detailed  to  assist  in  the  rescue  work  which  was  being 
carried  on  by  our  department  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson  and  Breaux 
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A    typical    Louisiana    larffe-inouth«i    black    baas,    called    bare    a    "ffrcen    trout,' 

Plaquemines  Parish  in  tbe  ponds  of  the  State  bunting  ffrounds  at  Pass  a  la  Loutre. 


Bridge,  St.  Martin  parish.  From  August  27th  to  Septem- 
ber 12th,  1924,  Supt.  Forsyth  carried  1,290  black  bass; 
1,205  sunfish  which  had  been  rescued  here,  to  various 
points  throughout  the  State  where  they  were  used  for 
stocking  public  and  private  waters.  These  fish  had  an 
average  length  of  from  4  to  5  inches.  The  rescue  opera- 
tions were  discontinued  on  September  18th,  owing  to  un- 
favorable weather  and  water  conditions,  and  Mr.  Forsyth 
resumed  his  regular  duties  at  the  Beechwood  Fish 
Hatchery. 

During  the  time  that  the  rescue  work  was  carried  on  a 
a  total  of  775,300  fish  were  saved;  618,275  of  these  were 
bullafofish,  catfish,  with  a  small  proportion  of  gaspergou, 
etc.  The  game  fish  rescued  totaled  157,025,  and  consisted 
practically  of  black  bass,  crappie  and  sunfish  only.  The 
game  fish  were  used  for  re-stocking  streams  in  various 
sections  of  the  state,  most  of  them  being  sent  to  far  away 
points  such  as  Calcasieu  and  East  Carroll  parishes. 
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The  original  plan  provided  for  conducting  rescue  opera- 
tions in  St.  Landry  parish  and  to  points  along  the  Atcha- 
falaya  and  Mississippi  rivers,  but  an  examination  by  our 
experts  showed  that  the  overflow  pits  had  already  dried  up, 
and  that  thousands  of  fish  had  perished  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  drought.  Principally  because  of  this,  but  partly  be- 
cause sufficient  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  were  not 
available,  further  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  fish  during  the  hot  weather,  it  was  thought  wise  not  to 
attempt  any  more  rescue  work  after  the  completion  of  that 
which  was  started  early  in  August. 

About  the  middle  of  February  a  considerable  quantity 
of  new  gravel  and  sand  was  put  into  the  brood  ponds  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  breeding  fish  with  nesting 
material.  On  March  1  and  2,  25  black  bass  nests  were  seen 
by  Superintendent  Forsyth  in  ponds  Nos.  3  and  4.  The 
weather,  however,  turned  so  exceedingly,  cold  on  the  night 
of  March  2nd,  that  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  the  result  that  temperatures  were  lowered  to  a  point 
where  it  was  known  to  do  more  or  less  injury  to  the  eggs. 
March  9th,  Supt.  Forsyth  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the 
freeze  on  March  2nd,  he  had  found,  up  to  that  time,  four 
nests  in  pond  No.  3  and  one  nest  in  pond  No.  4  in  which 
the  eggs  had  been  entirely  killed.  However,  on  March  16th, 
he  reported  seeing  eight  schools  of  black  bass  fry  in  ponds 
Nos.  3  and  4,  and  said  that  he  had  also  found  two  more 
nests  of  dead  eggs  as  the  result  of  the  freeze  on  March  2nd. 
At  this  time  he  also  saw  sunfish  nesting  in  ponds  Nos.  1 
and  2,  this  being  practically  a  month  earlier  than  they  be- 
gan nesting  in  1924. 

During  the  month  of  February  an  attempt  was  made  to 
add  to  our  stock  of  brood  fish  by  seining  Saline  and  other 
bayous  in  that  section  of  the  state,  without  success.  There- 
fore, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  spawning  season  in  fish 
was  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable to  attempt  to  add  to  our  brood  fish  supply  at  this 
time  and  this  work  was  abandoned  for  the  time  being. 

A  report  made  by  Superintendent  of  the  Beechwood 
Fish  Hatchery  on  May  3rd,  stating  that  he  had  delivered 
7,800  black  bass  f  ingerlings  to  various  applicants,  and  that 
on  May  7th  he  would  leave  the  hatchery  enroute  to  Mer 
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A  shrimp  trawler  in   Barataria   Bay.    A   cast-net  is  bein^  thrown  to  locate  a  schocJ  of 
before  the  trawl  is  lowered  to  make  the  haul. 


Rouge  with  1,250  black  bass  fingerlings  and  800  recently 
hatched  sunfish  to  be  planted  in  Bayou  Bonne  Idee;  this 
plant  having  been  made  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Chas.  G. 
Rolfe.  From  Superintendent  Forsyth's  report  dated  May 
15th,  it  was  learned  that  black  bass  began  spawning  this 
year  on  February  24th,  and  the  greater  portion  of  these 
fish  had  finished  spawning  by  the  end  of  March,  but  that 
a  few  spawned  early  in  April,  while  he  had  found  a  nest 
in  each  of  ponds  Nos.  3  and  4  as  late  as  April  30th.  He 
stated  further  that  on  May  2nd,  a  school  of  black  bass  fry 
was  found  over  each  of  these  nests,  these  having  been  the 
last  seen  for  this  season. 

From  the  same  report  we  learned  that  the  sunfish  began 
to  spawn  on  March  7th,  and  that  on  about  April  15th,  as 
many  as  thirty  fish  were  seen  to  be  spawning  on  one  spawn 
bed.  The  heaviest  spawning  of  this  species  was  about 
April  15th.  He  also  saw  as  many  as  ten  bream  spawning 
in  pond  Nos.  1  and  2  on  May  15th.    He  was  not  certain  as 
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to  the  exact  date  when  the  crappie  began  to  spawn,  but 
thought  they  had  deposited  their  eggs  during  about  the 
same  period  as  that  covered  by  the  sunfish,  since  young 
crappie  were  found  in  these  ponds  about  April  15th.  Some 
7,000  sunfish  No.  2  were  planted  in  Bayou  Bouef  on  June 
19th. 

As  late  as  August  9th  Superintendent  Forsyth  reported 
that  he  had  recently  seen  a  number  of  warmouth  bass  and 
sunfish  nesting.  While  it  has  always  been  known  by  the 
Director  of  this  Division  that  certain  varieties  of  sunfish 
would  deposit  eggs  as  late  as  the  end  of  July,  during  a 
backward  season  we  did  not  know  that  warmouth  bass 
would  deposit  eggs  as  late  as  the  date  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Forsyth.  The  first  rain  in  several  months,  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  fell  at  the  hatchery  about  August  23.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  extreme  drought  a  number  of  Beechwood  trees 
located  on  the  grounds  had  died  and  some  trees  of  other 
varieties  were  also  affected. 

The  following  fingerlings  and  yearling  fish  were  dis- 
tributed from  the  hatch  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1925:  During  the  spring  35,900  black  bass  and 
11,100  sunfish  were  distributed.  In  the  autumn  744  black 
bass,  20,700  warmouth  bass,  24,925  sunfish  and  2,024 
crappie,  were  distributed.  During  January,  1926,  175 
black  bass,  10,350  warmouth  bass,  3,350  sunfish  and  50 
crappie,  all  yearlings,  were  planted.  Thus  the  total  planted 
from  our  1925  hatch  aggregated  139,318  which  were  com- 
posed of  36,819  black  bass,  31,050  warmouth  bass,  69,375 
sunfish  and  2,074  crappie.  Some  waters  or  practicflrlly 
every  parish  in  the  state  received  fish  hatched  during  either 
1924  or  1925. 

Recommendations 

As  I  have  previously  stated  in  reports  and  verbally  to 
the  Commissioner,  the  output  of  the  fish  from  the  Beech 
wood  hatchery  could  be  more  than  doubled  with  practically 
the  same  overhead  expenses,  the  probable  exception  being 
the  employment  of  one  more  assistant,  at  a  salary  of  from 
$75.00  to  $100.00  per  month,  by  adding  three  or  four  more 
brood  ponds  to  those  we  now  have.     And  if  six  or  eight 
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A  diamond-back  terrapin  depoaitinff  its  egg*  in  the  sand. 

ponds  were  added  our  output  would  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

Inasmuch  as  our  reservoir  and  main  waters  supply  line 
carry  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  with  which  to  operate 
the  additional  ponds,  and  a  number  of  others  beside,  the 
cost  of  each  additional  pond  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$500.00  to  $1,000.00  each,  depending  upon  just  where  it 
would  be  decided  to  locate  them,  and  the  size  and  type  of 
pond  agreed  upon,  since  we  already  own  an  ample  area  of 
land  upon  which  to  locate  an  even  greater  number  of  such 
ponds,  the  most  of  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  our 
main  water  supply  pipe  line. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the 
ponds  mentioned  above,  I  would  recommend  that  the  sum 
of  $5,000.00  be  set  aside  for  rebuilding  the  present  build- 
ings and  adding  another  small  house,  as  well  as  to  equip 
them  with  running  water,  electric  lights,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
This  latter  sum  should  be  provided  each  year  for  at  least 
the  next  five  and  should  be  used  principally  for  improving 
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grounds,  building  bridges,  etc.,  keeping  ponds  and  roads  in 
good  repair  and  adding  to  our  equipment  as  needed. 

A  few  thousand  dollars,  say  from  eight  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  adding  from 
one  to  two  more  buf falof ish  hatching  establishments  to  the 
one  we  now  have  on  Plaquemine  Bayou  at  points  to  be  se- 
lected by  this  department.  This  is  especially  desirable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  hatchery  has  proven  so  very  suc- 
cessful during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1926, 
as  shown  by  reports  received  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  Assistant  in  charge.  As  this  work  has  not  been 
completed,  at  the  time  of  writing  our  biennial  report,  these 
operations  will  not  be  made  a  part  of  it. 

Bayou  De  Siard 

As  outlined  in  a  special  report  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioner on  July  15,  1925,  I  made  a  casual  survey  along  the 
entire  length  of  Bayou  De  Siard,  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing whether  in  my  judgment  this  bayou  and  its  bottoms 
can  be  converted  into  a  permanent  and  successful  game  fish 
lake  by  constructing  one  or  more  dams  at  logical  points. 

I  was  accompanied  on  this  survey  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pope, 
president  of  the  Monroe  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  league, 
Mr.  W.  I.  Neel,  city  Engineer,  the  assistant  city  engineer, 
and  two  other  gentlemen  who  are  especially  interested  in 
the  proposed  project.  From  what  I  was  able  to  determine 
in  the  short  time  and  by  the  superficial  examination,  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  site  offered  can  be  made  into 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  game  and  fish  lakes 
in  the  state. 

As  stated  in  my  report,  the  whole  proposition  of  con- 
struction of  this  project  was  purely  an  engineering  one,  and 
I,  therefore,  recommend  that  our  engineer  be  instructed 
to  make  the  necessary  survey  and  submit  plans  for 
dams,  etc. 

While  the  above  body  of  water  will  more  than  likely 
produce  fish  enough  to  keep  it  well  stocked  once  a  sufficient 
number  of  fish  have  bee  nput  into  it  to  thoroughly  stock 
it,  however,  it  will  hardly  furnish  any  great  number  of  fish 
for  stocking  other  bodies  of  water,  unless  brood  ponds  are 
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A  white  sea  turtle  taken  in  Barataria  Bay. 

constructed  outside  of  the  main  body,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able  to  control  both  the  brood  and  hatched  fish  at  all  times 
and  that  these  ponds  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
practical  fish  culturist. 


Rainbow  Trout  (ScUmo  irideus) 

Our  department  has  never  been  able  to  get  for  positive 
identification,  specimens  of  this  fish  resulting  from  the 
plantings  of  a  few  fingerlings  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  in  several  small  creeks  located  both  in  Tangi- 
pahoa and  West  Feliciana  parishes;  however,  reports 
clearly  prove  that  a  few  of  the  original  plant  still  exist  in 
both  of  these  parishes,  and  late  reports  seem  to  indicate  also 
that  there  has  been  some  breeding  in  two  or  three  of  the 
streams  in  Tangipahoa  parish.  I  submit  herewith  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  to  the  director  of  this  division  on 
March  23,  1926,  by  Col.  Amos  L.  Ponder,  attorney  at  law  of 
Amite,  La.,  who  was  the  attorney  for  the  former  Game, 
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Bird  and  Fish  commission  and  who  undoubtedly  knows  the 
rainbow  trout  very  well. 

*  *  With  reference  to  the  conversation  had  between  us 
relating  to  rainbow  trout,  I  desire  to  say  to  you  that 
the  rainbow  trout  that  you  put  in  Big  Creek  two  or 
three  years  ago  lived  and  bore  fruit.  I  caught  one,  two 
of  my  boys  caught  two  each.  Mr.  Jim  Welhausen  and 
Joe  Mixon  caught  several  each,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Judge  Ellis  caught  one.  I  can  say  that 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  six  of  them,  and  they  were 
the  genuine  rainbow  trout.  Their  fins  were  red  and 
their  flesh  was  about  half-way  the  color  between  flesh  of 
the  salmon  and  the  flesh  of  the  black  bass.  •  •  •  We 
would  indeed  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give  us  some 
more  for  Big  Creek  and  Little  Chappela,  as  they  are 
the  coldest  streams  in  this  country,  about  33^^% 
colder  than  the  Tangipahoa  River.*' 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  rainbow  trout  will 
thrive  and  propagate  in  some  of  the  spring  fed  streams  of 
Louisiana  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  will  furnish  a  considerable  supply  for  stocking 
several  of  the  streams  I  have  in  mind  until  such  times  as 
we  can  arrange  to  attempt  the  hatching  of  some  of  the  eggs 
at  our  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery. 

Violations 

Among  the  violations  that  may  be  mentioned  is  the 
catching  and  selling  of  paddlefish,  catfish  and  buffalofish 
during  their  respective  close  seasons,  also  the  selling  of  un- 
dersize  fish  of  the  above  named  species.  And  in  some  few 
cases  dynamite,  etc.,  has  been  used  for  killing  fish  in  some 
of  the  waters  of  the  state. 

Salt  Water  Fish 

The  department  received  revenues  from  this  resource  for  the 
two  years  ended  December  31,  1925,  as  follows: 

Seining  Licenses: 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1924.) 

34@$10.00  each $   340.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1925.) 

43(S$10.00  each 430.00 

Total  revenue  from  77  seine  licenses(ffi$10.00  each $    770.00 
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Trammel-Net  Licenses: 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1924.) 

110@$10.00  each $1,100.00 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1925.) 

75(a$10.00  each $   750.00 

Total  revenue  from  185  trammel-net  licenses(^$10.00 

each ^ $1,850.00 

Total  of  all  salt  water  fish  revenues  for  two  years  end- 
ed December  31,  1925 $2,620.00 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31,  1924 $1,440.00 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31,  1925....  1,180.00 

Total  for  two  years  ended  December  31, 1925.  .$2,620.00 

REVENUE  COMMENTS 

The  revenues  which  this  department  receives  from 
the  salt  water  fish  resources  have  decreased  $620.00 
in  1925,  a&  compared  with  1923. 

The  decrease  was  probably  principally  due  to  the 
conditions  which  the  1922  overflow,  which  occurred 
near  Violet,  left.  Also  to  the  fact  that  fishermen  took 
up  trapping,  as  a  result  of  the  high  prices  being  paid 
for  furs. 

STATISTICS    OF    SALT   WATER    FISH 
(Calendar  Year  1926) 

Number  of  licensed  commercial  seines 43 

Number  of  unlicensed  commercial  seines 41 

Total 84 

Total  value  of  all  seines $       9,062.00 

Total  number  of  licensed  trammel-nets 75 

Total  value  of  all  trammel-nets $       7,875.00 

Total  number  of  power,  sail  and  row  boats 
used 205 

Total  value  of  power,  sail  and  row  boats  used.  .$     25,200.00 
Total  number  of  transportation  vessels  used.     4 

Total  value  of  transportation  vessels  used $       1,600.00 

Total  value  of  real  estate,  other  equipment,  .etc $     18,400.00 

Total  cash  capital  employed $       6,175.00 


Total  valuation     $     68,852.00 
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Total  number  of  men  employed  in  fishing, 
etc 862 

Total  number  of  persons  supported  by  this 
industry    3,448 

Total      salt      water      commercial      fish 
caught 8,662,500  lbs. 

Total  value  when  in  hand  of  retail  dealers $1,732,500.00 

Total  value  of  salt  water  fish  taken  by  anglers, 
including  miscellaneous  expenses  connected 
therewith  235,260.00 


Total  value  of  fish $1,967,760.00 

Notes — The  entire  value  of  this  resource  to  the  state 
is  not  indicated  by  the  $1,967,760.00  given  above  as 
the  value  of  fish.  To  this  amount  should  be  added 
$406,000.00,  which  represents  the  dealers'  profit,  vari- 
ous costs  of  handling,  packing  and  other  incidentals, 
and  thus  fetching  the  value  to.  a  total  of  $2,373,760.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMENTS  ON  STATISTICS 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seines,  trammel-nets  and 
vessels,  used  for  taking  salt  water  fish  in  1925  as  compared 
with  1922  was  partially  due  to  the  results  caused  by  the 
overflow  which  came  with  the  breaking  of  the  Mississippi 
River  levee,  a  short  distance  below  New  Orleans.  And 
partly  to  the  high  market  price  of  furs  which  induced  the 
fishermen  to  enter  the  trapping  business  during  its  open 
season. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  during  1925 
is  mostly  the  result  of  higher  market  prices.  However,  the 
small  increased  number  of  pounds  taken  in  1925  as  com- 
pared with  1922  contributed  somewhat  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  catch. 

SALT  WATER  SHRIMP 

The  revenues  that  this  resource  produced  for  the  two  years 
ended  December  31,  1925,  was  from  the  following: 

RESIDENT    SHRIMP    SEINES 
(Years  1924  and  1925) 

Year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

40@$  5.00  each $   200.00 

101@     15.00  each 1,515.00 


141   Total    $1,715.00 
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(Year  ended  December  31,  1925.) 

62(S$  5.00  each $    310.00 

115@     15.00  each 1,725.00 

177   Total    $2,035.00 

Total  revenue  for  two  years  ended  December  31,  1925.  .$3,750.00 

RESIDENT    SHRIMP    TRAWLS 
(Years   1924  and   1925) 

Year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

824  @  $10.00  each   $  8,240.00 

Year  ended  December  31,  1925 : 

960  @  $10.00  each   $  9,600.00 

Total    revenue    for    two    years    ended 

December  31,  1925 $17,840.00 

RESIDENT  SHRIMP  CANNING   AND   PACKING    LICENSES 

(Years   1924  and    1925) 

Year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

29  @  $25.00  each   $     725.00 

Year  ended  December  31,  1925 : 

29  @  $25.00  each  $      725.00 

Total    revenue    for    two    years    ended 

December  31,   1925 $  1,450.00 

RESIDENT    SHRIMP    DRYING    PLATFORM    LICENSES 

(Years   1924  and    1925) 

Ypar  (mi(](m1  December  31,  1924: 

(i  ((i   $2.r>()  each   $        15.00 

Vrar  elided  I)(M»eiiiber  31,  102."): 

9  Ut    ^'2S)n  each   $        22.50 

Total     n' veil  lie     for     two    years     ended 

Deeeiidh^r  :{1,  l!)2:) $        37.50 


Total  revmie  l^^sidellt  Lieeiises  1924  and  1925     $23,077.50 

'i'otal    revemie   l^esident    I  Je.'lises  1  !)24 $10,695.00 

To1.d    revenue   liesid.'iil    Licenses  IJHM $12,382.50 

Tnial    $23,077.50 
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NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEINES 
(Years   1924  and   1925) 

Year  ended  December  31,  1924 : 

2  @  $50.00  each $100.00 

Year  ended  December  31,  1925: 

3  @  $50.00  each $150.00 


Total    revenue    for    two    vears    ended 

December  31,  1925 ^. $  •  250.00 


$23,327.50 

NON-RESIDENT   SHRIMP   TRAWLS 
(Years   1924  and   1925) 

Year  ended  December  31,  1924: 

81  @  $25.00  each  $  2,025.00 

Year  ended  December  31,  1925: 

50  @  $25.00  each   $  1,250.00 


Total    revenues    for    two    years     ended 

December  31,   1925 \ $  3,275.00 

Total     revenue     Non-Resident 

Licenses  1924   $  2,125.00 

Total      revenue      Non-Resident 

Licenses  1925    $  1,450.00 


Total    $  8,575.00 

Total  of  all  Resident  and  Non-resident 

Licenses    $26,602.50 

Total  of  all  Resident  and  Non-resident 

Licenses  1924   $12,820.00 

Total  of  all  Resident  and  Non-resident 

Licenses  1925    $13,782.50 


Total  $26,602.50 

RESIDENT    SHRIMP    SEVERANCE    TAX 
(Years    1924   and    1925) 


Dried  @  35e  per  lOO  ll).s 


1924  . 

1925  . 

Total  1924 
1925    . 
*58c  over 


, i,()i!».>:):i  U.S.    $:i,:)i;!).s(i 

,  l,L>:)i\77:J  ll»s.     $4.:?S4.!)1 


im'7"J,(;l'<;  U.S.  ^^7,!'^^l.7 
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Canned  and  Sold  Fresh  @  10c  per  bbl. 

1924    92,362-7/8  bbls.     $9,236.41 

1925    81,669       bbls.     $8,166.97 


Total  1924  and 

1925    174,031-7/8  bbls.  $17,403.38* 

•28c  over 

Total    resident    severance    tax    revenues 

1924  and  1925 $25,358.1.') 

Total  resident  severance  tax  revenues 

1924 $12,806.27 

Total  resident  severance  tax  revenues 

1925 $12,551.88 


Total    $25,358.15 

Total  Resident  Shrimp  Severance  Tax 
1924  and  1925  amount  brought 
forward $25,358.15 

NON-RESIDENT  SHRIMP   SEVERANCE  TAX 
(Years   1924  and   1925) 

Canned  @  20c  per  bbl. 

1924    15,768-2/^  bbls.  $3,154.57 

1925    20,904       bbls.  $4,181.76 


Total 36,672-2/5  bbls $  7,336.33 

Total    Non-Resident    Severance    Tax 

1924  and  1925 $  7,336.33 


Total   Shrimp     Severance   Tax    two 

years  ended  December  31,  1925  $32,694.48 


Total  for  year  ended  December  31, 

1924    $15,960.84 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31, 

1925    $16,733.64 


$32,694.48 


Grand  Total  two  years  ended  December  31,  1925. .     $59,296.98 


RECAPITULATION    OF    SHRIMP    REVENUES 

Total  all  Resident  Licenses  1924  and  1925 $23,077.50 

Total  all  Resident  Licenses  1924 $10,695.00 

Total  all  Resident  Licenses  1925 12,382.50 


i 


$23,077.50 
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Total  all  Non-Resident  Licenses  1924  and  1925. ...     $  3,525.00 
Total  all  Non-Resident  Licenses  1924. . .  .$  2,125.00 
Total  all  Non-Resident  Licenses  1925. .. .     1,400.00 


3,525.00 


Total  all  Resident  Severance  Tax  1924  and  1925. .     $25,358.15 
Total  all  Resident  Severance  Tax  1924.  .$12,806.27 
Total  all  Resident  Severance  Tax  1925..   12,551.88 


$25,358.15 

Total  all  Non-Resident  Severance  Tax  1924  and  1925     $  7,336.33 
Total    all    Non-Resident    Severance    Tax 

1924    $  3,154.57 

Total    all    Non-Resident    Severance    Tax 

1925    4,181.76 


7,336.33 


Grand  Total  two  years  ending  December  31,  1925 . .     $59,296.98 

Grand  Total  year  1924 $28,780.84 

Grand  Total  year  1925 30,516.14 

$59,268.98 

Notes:  The  total  shrimp  revenues  amounted  to  $52,680.39 
for  the  two  years  ended  December  31,  1923 ;  therefore,  the  two 
years,  ended  December  31,  1925,  shows  a  gain  of  $6,616.59. 

The  above  increase  could  have  been  made  very  much  larger 
as  shrimp  in  our  waters  were  never  nearly  as  plentiful  as  during 
the  last  three  to  five  months  of  the  year  1925.  We  have  letters 
and  reports  in  our  files  to  substantiate  these  claims.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  more  shrimp  were  not  canned,  was  that  a  few 
of  the  smaller  and  more  recently  established  plants  put  up  a 
great  many  cases  of  poorly  processed  shrimp,  some  of  which  were 
not  thought  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  it  was  said  they 
were  often  otherwise  unfit  for  human  consumption.  This  had 
the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
better  class  of  canning  establishments  nearly  ceased  to  put  up 
any  shrimp  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1925.  Another,  but  less  important  reason  for  not  canning 
shrimp  in  large  quantities  during  these  three  months,  was  the 
attractive  prices  that  were  being  paid  for  furs,  this  having 
been  the  factor  which  decided  a  very  large  number  of  shrimp 
fishermen  to  abandon  that  Avork  and  turn  temporai'ily  to 
trapping. 
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DETAILS     OF    SALT     WATER     SHRIMP     REVENUE     FOR     EACH 

QUARTER  ENDING  ON   MARCH  3l8t,  JUNE  ZOth,  SEPTEMBER 

30th,  AND  DECEMBER  Sist,  DURING  THE  YEARS 

1924  AND  1925. 

Resident   Shrimp   Seines: 

(Years  1924  and  1925) 

1924 

Jannary,  February,  March 

@  $  5.00  each None 

April,  May,  June 

7  @  $  5.00  each  $35.00 

July,  August,  September 

28  ®  $  5.00  each  $    140.00 

88  (3)  $15.00  each   1,320.00 


Total    116    $1,460.00 

October,  November,  December 

5  @  $  5.00  each  $     25.00 

13  @  $15.00  each  195.00 


Total     18    $   220.00 


Total  amount  of  revenues  for  1924 $  1,715.00 

Total  number  of  seines  at  $  5.00      40 
Total  number  of  seines  at     15.00     101 

Total 141 

1925 

January,  February,  March 

1  @  $15.00  each   $15.00 

April,  May,  June 

1  (5)  $  5.00  each   $  5.00 

3  @  $15.00  each   45.00 


Total       4  $50.00 

July,  August,  September 

54  ©  $  5.00  each $    270.00 

110  (a^  $15.00  each  1,650.00 


Total    164  $1,920.00 

October,  November,  December 

7  (a)  $  5.00  each   $  35.00 

1  (a)  $15.00  each   15.00 


Total       8  $     50.00 


Total  amount  of  revenue  for  1925 $  2,035.00 
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Total  amount  of  revenues  for  two  years  ending 

December  31,  1925 $  3,750.00 

Total  number  of  seines  @  $  5.00  each  1924      40 
Total  number  of  seines  @  $  5.00  each  1925       62 

Total 102 

Total  number  of  seines  @  $15.00  each  1924    101 
Total  number  of  seines  @  $15.00  each  1925     115 

Total 216 

Total  number  of  seines  two  years  1924  and  1925.  .318 

DETAILS  OF  SALT  WATER  SHRIMP  REVENUES 
(Years   1924  and   1925) 

Resident   Shrimp   Trawls: 
(Years  1924  and  1925) 

January,  February,  March 

@  $10.00  each        None 
April,  May,  June 

37  @  $10.00  each  $   370.00 

July,  August,  September 

594  @  $10.00  each   $5,940.00 

October,  November,  December 

193  @  $10.00  each   $1,930.00 

824 
Total  amount  for  1924  and  1925 $  8,240.00 

1925 

January,  February,  March 

87  @  $10.00  each   ..$    870.00 
April,  May,  June 

84  @  $10.00  each   . .      840.00 
July,  August,  September 

651  @  $10.00  each   . .   6,510.00 
October,  November,  December 

138  @  $10.00  each   . .   1,380.00 

Total  amount  1925.960    $  9,600.00 
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Resident    Shrimp   Canning   and    Packing    Licenses: 

(Years    1924   and    1925) 
1924 
January,  February,  March 

None  @  $25.00 
April,  May,  Jtine  7  (a)  $25.00  each   .  .$    175.00 

July,  August,  September 

17  @  $25.00  each   . .      425.00 
October,  November,  December 

'  5  (a)  $25.00  each   . .      125.00 

Total   for    1924 29  licenses    $      725.(^0 

1925 

January,  February,  March 

2  (a)  $25.00  each   .  .$     50.00 
April,  May,  June  3  (d)  $25.00  each   .  .$      75.00 

July,  August,  September 

17  (5)  $25.00  each   .  .$   425.00 
October,  November,  December 

7  (2)  $25.00  each  .  .$    175.00 

Total  amount  1925.   29   licenses    $      725.Q0 

Resident  Shrimp  Drying   Platforms   Licenses: 

(Years  1924  and   1925) 
1924 
January,  February,  March 

@  $2.50    None    None 
April,  May,  June  @  $2.50    None    None 

July,  August,  September 

3  @  $2.50  each $  7.50 

October,  November,  December 

3  @  $2.50  each $  7.50 

Total  revenue  1924  6  $        15.00 

1925 

January,  February,  ]\Iarch 

1  (a)  $2.50  each $  2.50 

April,  May,  June  (r/^  $2.50  each None 

July,  August,  September 

7  @  $2.50  each $17.50 

October,  November,  December 

1  @  $2.50  each $  2.50 

Total  amount  rev- 
enue  for   1925.  .9 $        22.50 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  two  years  1924  and  1923  $        87.5:* 
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Non- Resident  Shrimp  Seines: 
(Years  1924  and  1925) 

1924 

January,  February,  March 

@  $50.00  each    .......  None 

April  ^Fay,  June 

@  $50.00  each    None 

July,  August,  September 

2  @  $50.00  each $100.00 

October,  November,  December 

(a>  $50.00  each    None 

Total 2 $      100.00 

1925 

January,  February,  March 

@  $50.00  each    None 

April,  May,  June 

@  $50.00  each    None 

July,  August,  September 

3  @  $50.00  each $150.00 

October,  November,  December 

@  $50.00  each    None 

Total 3  $     150.00 

Total  amount  of  revenues  for  two  years  1924  and  1925  $      250.00 

DETAILS  OF  SALT  WATER  SHRIMP  REVENUES 
(Years   1924  and   1925) 

Non- Resident    Shrimp    Trawls: 
(Years  1924  and  1925) 

1924 

Januarv,  Februarv,  March 

4  @  $25.00  each   ....$    100.00 
April,  May,  June 

(a)  $25.00  each    None 

July,  August,  September 

74  (??  $25.00  each  ....$1,850.00 
October,  November,  December 

3  (fv  $25.00  each   $      75.00 

Total  revenues  1924  81 $2,025.00 
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1925 

January,  February,  March 

@  $25.00  each    None 

April,  May,  June 

@  $25.00  each    None 

July,  August,  September 

50  @  $25.00  each  ....$1,250.00 
October,  November,  December 

@  $25.00  each    None 

Total  revenues  1925  50  licenses  $1,250.00 


Total  amount  of  revenues  for  two  years  1924  and  1925  $3,275.00 

1924 

Dried  @  35c  per  100  lbs. 

January,  February,  March 

186,685  lbs $   653.49 

April,  May,  June 

160,410  lbs $   561.42 

July,  August,  Septemebr 

276,931  lbs $    969.61 

October,  November,  December 

395,827  lbs $1,385.34 

Total 1,019,853  lbs.  $3,569.86» 

•37c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  1924 $3,569.86 

1925 

January,  February,  March 

360,598  lbs $1,262.12 

April,  May,  June 

137,785  lbs $   482.21 

July,  August,  September 

386,060  lbs $1,351.27 

October,  November,  December 

368,330  lbs $1,289.31 

Total    1,252,773  lbs.  $4,384.91* 

•7c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenues  for  1925 $4,384.91 

Total  revenue  on  dried  shrimp  for  two  years  ended 

December  31,  1925 $7,954.77 
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1924 

Canned  and  Sold  Fresh  @  lOe  per  bbl. 

January,  February,  March 

2,9933^bbls $    299.37 

April,  May,  June 

27,799l^bbls $2,779.92 

July,  August,  September 

28,5221/4  bbls $2,852.27 

October,  November,  December 

33,047%  bbls $3,304.85 

Total 92,3627/8  bbls.  $9,236.41» 

•14c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year  1924 $9,236.41 

1925 

January,  February,  March 

10,221     bbls $1,022.17 

April,  May,  June 

22,4021/2  bbls $2,240.30 

July,  August,  September 

27,5043^  bbls .$2,750.43 

October,  November,  December 

21,5403^  bbls $2,154.07 

Total    81,669     bbls.  $8,166.97» 

•7c  over 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  year  1925 $  8,166.97 

Total  revenue  on  shrimp  canned  and  sold  fresh  for 

two  years  ended  December  31,  1925 $17,403.38 

Total  revenue  on  resident  shrimip  dried  for  two  years 

ended  December  31,  1925,  brought  forward $  7,954.77 

Total  revenue  on  resident  shrimp  canned  and  sold 
fresh  for  two  years  ended  December  31,  1925, 
brought  forward   $17,403.38 
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KON'RESIDENT  SHRIMP  SEVERANCE  TAX 
'Years   1924  ^nd   1925) 

Canne'J  ^o   '3k:  [^^r  hhl. 
Januarv.  pVhnjarv.  Marr-h 

1JU>?*     bbL> $    221  v3 

April,  Mav,  June 

>^5      bbk $      17.13 

Julv,  AujriLst.  Septem^KT 

b.675      hbls $1,735.30 

OctobfT,  .Vovernl>er.  December 

5,0002- bbis $1,180.31 

Total  for 

year  1924  15J6>s2-  bbls $3,154.57* 

•87e  over 

1925 

January,  Februarv%  March 

856bbLs $    171.70 

April,  May,  June 

145  bbls $      29.14 

July,  Auprnst,  September 

15,596  bbls $3,119.43 

Oetober,  November,  December 

4,307  bbls $    861.49 

Total  for 
year    1925  20,904  bl)ls $4,181.76* 


•9(ie 


over 


Tnliil    aiMoiint    of   i'cvcihk*   on   non-n*sident  shrimp 

canned  Un-  two  y^'Hi's  (»n(led  December  31,  1925     $  7,336.^^3 

T(>l;d     shrimp     severance     tax     revenues    two  years 

ciidrd    December  :n,   1925 $32,6944^ 


STATISTICS   OF  THE  CATCH   OF  SALT  WATER  SHRIMP 

(Calendar    Year    1925)  Pounds 

Slii-iiii|)  e;mned    b\    iinii-re>i(lent    firms 7,701,204 

Sliiim|)  ciimied  mill  snhl  t'resh  by  resident  firms.  .36,546.H98'S 

Slii-im|>  dried   by   resident    lirms 19.885,477' -j* 

Shniiip  iimmI   Ine.illx    by    tisliiiH^n  nnd  others l,20i),0(X> 


Toiid   inind)er  i^^   poiiihU  eiiuirht    in   1925.  .  .  .65,333.37.V4 
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Value  to  fishermen  of  shrimp  canned  and  sold  fresh  $2,788,630.00 
Value  to  fishermen  of  shrimp  dried 796,325.00 

Total  paid  to  fishermen $3,584,955.00 

Value  of  fresh  water  shrimp $    170,000.00 

Profit  of  canners  and  dealers  etc 2,125,000.00 

Total    $5,879,955.00 

Notes:  The  above  statistics  show  that  the  increased  number 
of  pounds  of  shrimp  taken  in  1925  totaled  32,043,97214  pounds 
over  the  catch  during  1923.  The  catch  during  1923,  having  been 
33,289,403  pounds  and  in  1925  it  amounted  to  65,333,375^4 
pounds.  As  previously  stated  on  another  page  the  catch  for 
1925  could  have  been  made  much  greater. 

SALT  WATER  SHRIMP  STATISTICS 
(Calendar    Year    1925) 

221  Large  seines  in  use 
102  Small  seines  in  use 

Total  .  . .  .323  valued  at $      75,501.25 

1915  Trawls  in  use  valued  at 219,650.00 

2971   Cast  nets  in  use,  valued  at 16,340.00 

1904  (iasoline  boats  using  trawls,  valued  at  1,884,960.00 
310  Power,    sail    and    row    boats    using 

seines  valued  at   78,895.00 

S.l   Powor    vessels    transporting    shrimp 

valued   at    209,843.75 

Value  real  estate,  buildings  and  other  ecjuipment.  .  1.450,000.00 

fash  capital,  ete 775,000.00 

Total  value  real  estate,  e(]uii)uient.  ete .^4,710,1 90.00 

Number  of  men  enij)l()yed  with    large    seines 1,SGS 

Number  of  uhmi  enii)l()y(Ml  with  .small  seinevS 496 

Nund)er  of  men  emi»l()ye(l  with    trawls 2,878 

Number  of  m(Mi  empl(>ye(l    in   canning  industry ..  1.415 
N^umber  of  men  (M]i|)l()ye(l    in    drying   iiidustry.  .  .     330 

Total    number   of   men    employe*!    in   shrimp ....  6, 9>7 

Total   nnmhei-  df  people  .su|)i)()rte<l   by  shrimp  industry .  .2(),!)4S 
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Comments  on  Statistics  of  Apparatus,  Etc 

The  total  number  of  large  seines  used  in  connection 
with  the  industry  in  1923  was  106  and  221  in  1925,  there- 
fore, the  increase  for  1925  was  115,  or  100  per  cent.  The 
number  of  small  seines  used  in  1923  was  55  and  102  during 
1925,  or  an  increase  of  47.  The  number  of  trawls  in  use 
in  1925  totalled  1,915,  or  an  increase  of  694  over  1923,  there 
having  been  1,221  trawls  used  during  that  year.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cast  nets  was  700  during  the  two 
years  from  the  last  of  1923  to  the  end  of  1925,  having  been 
a  total  of  2,271  in  1923  and  2,971  in  1925. 

During  the  year  1923  there  were  1,021  gasoline  boats 
using  trawls,  and  in  1925  the  number  had  increased  883, 
when  the  total  was  1,904.  During  1923  there  were  150 
gasoline,  3ail  and  row  boats  used  in  connection  with  seines 
The  number  in  1925  was  310,  or  an  increase  of  160  over 
1923,  when  the  number  totalled  150.  There  were  40  gaso- 
line vessels  used  in  freighting  shrimp  in  1923,  and  85  in 
1925,  or  an  increase  of  45,  or  more  than  100  per  cent. 
There  were  1,142  men  employed  in  using  large  seines  in 
1923  and  1,868  in  1925,  or  a  total  increase  of  726.  During 
1923  267  men  were  using  small  seines,  and  the  increase  by 
the  end  of  1925  was  229,  when  498  men  were  so  employed. 
In  trawl  fishing  there  were  2,878  men  engaged,  or  an  in- 
crease of  736  men  over  1923,  when  the  total  was  2,142.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  canning  industry  in  1925 
was  1,415,  as  against  1,310  in  1923,  or  a  gain  of  105.  In 
the  dried  shrimp  industry  during  1923,  285  men  were  em- 
ployed and  330  in  1925,  or  a  gain  of  45  men.  The  total 
number  of  people  supported  by  our  shrimp  industry  in  1925 
was  6,948  and  5,146  in  1923;  therefore,  this  resource  was 
supporting  802  more  people  in  1925  than  ever  before. 

The  value  of  all  the  power  boats  using  trawls  in  1925 
amounted  to  $1,884,960.00  and  $1,010,790.00  in  1923,  or  a 
gain  of  $874,170.00  that  year  over  1923.  The  value  of  sein- 
ing vessels  in  1923  was  $38,180.00  in  1923,  and  $78,895.00 
in  1925,  or  a  gain  over  the  former  year  by  the  latter  of 
$40,715.00,  which  is  more  than  double;  shrimp  trans- 
portation vessels  in  1925,  were  set  down  at  a  valuation 
of  $209,843.75,  as  against  $98,750.00  in  1923,  or  a  gain  of 
$111,093.75,  or  considerably  over  100  per  cent.    The  value 
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of  real  estate,  buildings  and  equipment  increased  $130,- 
875.00  in  1925  over  1923,  it  having  totalled  $1,450,000.00  in 
1925  and  $1,320,125.00  in  1923,  Total  cash  capital  was 
$775,000.00  in  1925  and  $725,000.00  as  in  1923,  or  a  gain 
this  year  over  the  former  of  $50,000.00.  The  value  of 
seines  in  1925  was  $75,501.25,  as  against  $37,633.75  in  1923, 
thus  showing  a  gain  of  $37,868.50  for  1925,  or  a  little  over 
100  per  cent.  The  value  of  trawls  increased  $85,340.00  in 
1925  over  1923;  the  value  of  the  same  having  reached  $219,- 
650.00  in  1925,  as  compared  with  $134,310.00  in  1923. 
Cast  nets  had  a  value  of  $16,340.00  in  1925  and  $12,- 
390.00  in  1923;  thus  the  gain  is  $3,950.00. 

DIAMOND   BACK   TERRAPIN 

The  revenues  received  by  this  Department  during  the  two 
years  ended  December  31,  1925,  were  from  the  following: 

Tear  ended  December  31,  1924: 

4  @  $  25.00  each $100.00 

2  @  $100.00  each 200.00 

Total^ $300.00 

Tear  ended  December  31,  1925: 

@  $  25.00  each None      • 

2  @  $100.00  each $200.00 

Total   2 $200.00 

Total  revenue  for  years  1924  and  1925 $500.00 

.    Total  Licenses  for  years   1924  and   1925 — 8. 

Notes:  Total  revenues  for  two  years  ended  December  31, 
1923  amounted  to  $675.00  and  for  two  years  ended  December 
31,  1925,  they  amounted  to  $500.00.  Showing  a  decrease  of 
$175.00  from  this  season. 

MUSSEL    SHELLS 

Revenues  as  follows  were  received : 
Tear  ended  December  31,  1924 : 

50  Tons  and  1,500  lbs.  @  $1.00  per  ton $50.75 

Year  ended  December  31,  1925 : 

None  None 

Total  revenue  for  years  1924  and  1925 $50.75 

Total  50  tons  and  1,500  lbs.  for  years  1924  and  1925. 
Notes. — Revenue   received   from   this   source   during  two 
years  ended  December  81, 1923,  $312.78,  and  for  two  years  ended 
December  31,  1925,  amounted  to  $50.75,  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  last  two  years  of  $262.03. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  ALL  REVENUES 

V*far  cmUA  December  31st.  1924: 

ToUl  Frffsh  Water  fi.^h   $18,002.00 

Total  Salt  Water  fish $  1,440.00 

Total  Salt  Water  shrimp $28,780.84 

Total  Diamond-back  terrapin $      300.00 

Total  Miiv^el  shells  $        50.75 

Total  for  the  year $48,573.:)!» 

Year  ended  December  31st,  1925: 

Total  Fresh  Water  fish $22,528.00 

Total  Salt  Water  fish   1,180.00 

Total  Salt  W^ater  shrimp 30,516.14 

Diamond-back  terrapin    200.00 

Total  Mussel  shells None 

Total  for  the  year $54,424.14 

(irand  Total  for  two  years  ended  December 
:nst,  ]925   $102,997.73 

Notes:  All  revenues  of  fisheries  division  for  the  two  yeai-s 
ended  December  IH,  1923,  totaled  $88,171.17;  therefore,  the  gain 
for   the   two   succeeding   years   amounted   to   $14,826.56. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STREAM    POLLUTION 

Vaiious  forms  ot"  pollution  of  streams  and  lakes  of  Lou- 
isiana came  to  the  attention  of  this  division  and  in  most 
(•as(\s  we  were  able  to  make  investigations  in  order  to  de- 
tc^rniiiH^  the  source  of  pollution  and  make  recommendations 
for  their  correction. 

Thv  director  of  this  division  made  several  investigations 
of  Ihe  ])(>lluti()n  of  Tangipahoa  river  by  grravel  washing 
plaiils  aloiivr  lliat  stream  and  a  final  investigation  of  this 
stream  was  made  Jointly  with  the  biologist  of  this  depart- 
mcnl  and  a  pMiit  rt^xu't  submitted.  He  also  made  a  joint 
iii\  rsi  iv.at  ioii  witli  the  bit)l(\irist  along  the  streams  in  the 
r ra\i^l  aii'a  south  o['  Alc\anih*ia  and  joint  reports  were  sub- 
mil  Inl  (»r  lhcs(»  in\  est ivzat ions  also.  Reports  of  other  cases 
of  shram  ]u>lliiti(m  wcn^  made  by  the  biologist  and  filed 
\\  \\  \\  tilt'  (K^jKirt  nuMit . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since  part  of  the  revenue  of  this  division,  derived  from 
the  commercial  fisheries,  is  used  to  operate  our  fish  hatch- 
ery and  otherwise  project  and  develop  the  game  fish  of  the 
state.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  law  to  provide  for  an  annual  license  for  resident 
and  non-resident  anglers,  this  law  to  cover  both  fresh  and 
salt  water  game  fish.  I  would  recommend,  that  all  male 
anglers  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  and  over  should  obtain  a 
license  at  an  annual  fee  of  $1.00  for  the  privilege  of  using 
rod,  hook  and  line,  hand-line  and  trolling-line  in  the  public 
waters  of  this  state,  and  that  all  non-resident  anglers  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  license  at  a  fee  of  not  less  than  $10.00  per 
annum* 
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REPORT  ON  BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION 

Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  Biologist. 

Biological  research,  an  important  phase  of  conservation 
work  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  in  1918,  had  been  temporarily  discontinued 
during  the  summer  of  1923.  This  work  was  set  in  motion 
again  during  the  present  administration. 

The  first  investigation  undertaken  was  that  of  the  duck 
sickness  of  Catahoula  Lake  in  January,  1925.  It  was  found 
that  pollution  caused  by  the  potash  salts  from  the  burnt 
forests  entered  the  lake  and  caused  the  poisoning  of  the 
ducks  and  also  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  fish  of  that  lake 
and  of  some  of  its  tributaries.  A  complete  report  on  this 
duck  sickness  was  filed  with  the  department  under  date 
of  June  25,  1925,  and  a  report  on  the  fish  conditions  in  this 
lake  was  also  filed  on  the  same  date. 

Owing  to  the  severe  drouth  which  visited  Louisiana 
in  1924  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1925,  stream  pollu- 
tion, both  from  natural  causes  and  from  artificial  sources 
such  as  factory  wastes,  etc.,  was  seriously  felt  and  many 
complaints  of  stream  pollution  reached  the  department.  We 
were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  conduct  investigations  dar- 
ing 1925  of  many  of  these  complaints  and  recommend 
methods  of  correction.  This  work  on  the  pollution  of  our 
streams  supplemented  and  added  to  our  earlier  work  and 
much  valuable  data  was  collected. 

Stream  Pollution 

The  pollution  caused  by  gravel  washing  plants  was  in- 
vestigated by  E.  A.  Tulian,  director  of  the  division  of 
fisheries,  and  myself.  It  was  found  that  there  were  five 
gravel  washing  plants  located  on  the  Tangipahoa  river,  but 
only  two  of  them  were  affecting  this  stream.  A  joint  re- 
port was  submitted  by  us  on  June  1,  1925.  South  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  gravel  areas  there  were  four  gravel  washing 
plants  which  were  affecting  the  streams  of  that  section. 
A  joint  report  on  the  situation  in  this  area  and  remedies 
suggested  was  submitted  on  July  17,  1925. 
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Oil  pollution  came  in  for  its  share  of  complaints.  The 
situation  was  found  to  be  particularly  serious  along  Bayou 
Dorcheat  near  Minden,  and  I  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  sources  of  pollution.  The  effects  of  salt  water, 
oil  and  other  products  emanating  from  the  oil  fields  were 
carefully  observed  and  reported  to  the  department.  A  com- 
prehensive final  report  was  submitted  by  me  under  date 
of  October  29, 1926.  A  certain  amount  of  pollution,  though 
to  a  lesser  degree  owing  to  the  larger  volumes  of  water, 
was  found  in  Ferry  Lake  and  Jeemes  Bayou  and  a  report 
of  this  was  submitted  under  date  of  September  24,  1926. 
The  Urania  Oil  Field  was  brought  in  during  that  year  and 
since  there  are  several  valuable  fishing  streams  draining 
that  area,  an  investigation  was  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  streams  before  any  of  the  pollution 
reached  them.  Thus,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  pre- 
vent pollution,  or  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  oil  field 
will  be  responsible  in  the  event  that  it  should  pollute  the 
streams  in  that  vicinity.  A  brief  report  on  this  oil  field 
was  submitted  under  date  of  September  25, 1925. 

Several  paper  mills  of  the  state  were  found  to  be  pollut- 
ing various  streams,  and  an  investigation  of  the  pollution 
of  Bogalusa  Creek  was  made  and  reported  on  under  date 
of  March  27th.  This  was  found  not  to  pollute  the  Pearl 
river  as  was  commonly  supposed,  but  that  dead  fish  re- 
ported in  Pearl  river  were  due  to  the  dynamiting  necessary 
to  open  certain  channels  to  navigation.  Improvement  of 
the  situation  in  Bogalusa  Creek  is  possible,  with  relatively 
little  expense  to  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  company.  In- 
vestigations of  the  paper  mills  in  the  region  of  Monroe  and 
Bastrop  were  also  made,  and  reports. on  this  subject  filed 
in  September,  1925.  This  investigation  is  not  complete  and 
other  reports  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  time.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  situation  caused  by  the  Braithwaite 
Paper  Mill  was  also  begun. 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  pollution  due  to 
natural  causes,  particularly  the  conditions  in  our  lakes  and 
streams  brought  about  primarily  by  the  drouth.  The 
marshes  and  swamps  of  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana  had 
gone  dry  during  1924  and  many  were  seriously  affected  by 
fires  which  burned  over  the  humus  top  soil  and  in  many 
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cases  penetrated  down  to  the  clay,  leaving  a  thin  layer  of 
ashes,  where  formerly  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  decom- 
posing vegetation  rich  in  organic  matter.  This  accumu- 
lated organic  matter  is  very  important  as  it  forms  the 
fundamental  food  supply  of  the  plants  and  small  animal 
organisms  which  in  turn  serve  as  food  for  the  larger  fish 
and  other  valuable  inhabitants  of  our  swamps  and  streams. 
Many  of  the  small  flowing  streams,  which  also  serve  as 
sources  of  food  supply  to  the  organisms  of  larger  streams, 
also  went  dry,  so  that  the  fish  were  compelled  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  food  which  originated  in  these  larger  streams, 
which  already  were  over-populated  due  to  forced  concen- 
tration of  the  fish  there.  Naturally,  various  species  of  fish 
began  to  prey  upon  each  other  and  as  the  available  food 
became  scarce,  the  fish  suffered  from  this  shortage  of  food 
supply.  Many  of  the  fish  became  very  poor  and  in  some 
of  the  lakes,  streams,  and  swamps,  even  such  hardy  crea- 
tures as  the  turtles  were  noted  to  die  in  large  quantities 
from  starvation.  In  other  cases,  the  deaths  of  fish,  turtles 
and  other  wild  life  was  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
concentration  of  salt  water.  In  the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  this  originated  in  the  oil  fields  and  in  the  southern 
portion  was  due  to  the  sea  water  extending  much  further 
inland  into  our  fresh  water  swamps,  marshes  and  strearr.s 
than  it  probably  ever  has  done  in  the  history  of  this  state. 

Mosquito  Control 

In  connection  with  the  above  research  on  the  conditions 
of  our  streams,  swamps  and  marshes,  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  was  collected  on  mosquito  breeding  end 
control  in  its  relation  to  wild  life  conservation.  A  pa;:er 
on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  Louisiana  Stats  En- 
gineering Society  on  February  8,  1925,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Society.  This  paper, 
which  went  into  the  Engineering  aspects  of  the  subject, 
was  followed  by  an  illustrated  lecture  which  discussed  the 
importance  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  marshes  and 
swamps  and  demonstrated  the  sacrifice  we  must  niak:  if 
we  are  to  continue  our  unwise  methods  of  interfering  with 
nature. 
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It  was  shown  that  if  we  continue  unwise  practices,  such 
as  incomplete  drainage  of  marsh  land  which  we  are  un- 
able to  use  at  the  present  time  for  real  estate  or  agricul- 
tural purposes,  that  we  face  a  dilemma.  It  is  admitted 
that  we  cannot  properly  develop  our  lower  coast  and  its 
resources  until  we  get  rid  of  the  mosquito,  yet  if  we  at- 
tempt the  widespread  use  of  artificial  methods  of  mosquito 
control,  even  if  we  finally  get  rid  of  the  mosquito,  we  will 
sacrifice  those  very  natural  resources  which  make  our 
lower  coast  worth  development.  A  general  discussion  last- 
ing one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  followed  this  paper  and 
lecture. 

During  the  course  of  these  particular  studies  of  stream 
pollution,  mosquito  breeding  and  the  conditions  affecting 
our  aquatic  wild  life,  a  considerable  amount  of  informatfon 
was  gathered  of  a  general  ecological  nature.  This  infor- 
mation including  previous  research  along  these  lines,  was 
summed  up  in  a  paper  on  "Louisiana  Wet  Lands  and 
Their  Value  to  the  State  and  Nation,"  read  December  31, 
1925,  before  the  Ecological  Society  of  America  which  met 
with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during  Christmas  week. 

In  this  paper,  after  a  brief  description  of  the  geography 
and  geology  of  the  overflow  river  lands  and  coastal  marsh 
of  Louisiana,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  basic  plant  and 
animal  associations  of  these  regions  in  their  primitive  state 
and  after  modification  by  flood  protection,  reclamation  and 
other  man-made  factors.  The  ecological  structure  is  be- 
ing changed  from  its  very  foundation  thereby  causing  pro- 
found changes  in  the  conditions  affecting  those  wild  species 
of  economic  value.  The  game,  fur  and  fisheries  resources 
were  considered  each  in  turn,  giving  their  monetary  value 
when  there  was  some  basis  for  calculating  it.  The  prob- 
lem of  reclamation  was  discussed  and  the  value  of  reclaimed 
wet  lands  compared  to  the  value  of  the  marsh  and  swamp 
in  the  raw  state. 

An  understanding  of  the  biology  of  the  organisms 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  swamp  and  marsh  resources 
seems  to  indicate  that  hunting  and  fishing  as  at  present 
regulated  are  minor  factors  in  the  diminution  of  many  of 
these  species,  whereas  the  minimizing  of  those  changed 
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conditions  of  environment  which  tend  toward  the  extermin- 
ation of  our  desirable  species,  and  the  preservation  and  up- 
building of  those  which  favor  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment, constitute  our  real  problem  of  conservation.  This 
paper  caused  favorable  criticism  and  a  resolution  endors- 
ing our  efforts  was  referred  to  the  society's  committee  on 
the  Preservation  of  Natural  Conditions.  The  Department 
of  Conservation  was  promised  the  moral  support  of  the 
Ecological  Society  in  its  attempt  to  preserve  our  natural 
areas  for  their  inherent  wild  life. 

Owing  to  the  serious  effects  of  the  drouth,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  lowland  and  water 
loving  wild  life  as  well  as  fish,  and  the  great  majority  of 
ducks,  geese  and  snipe  which  came  to  Louisiana  last  falU 
immediately  deserted  our  marshes  for  other  more  favorable 
locations.  It  was  learned  that  considerable  numbers  were 
concentrated  in  the  rice  fields  of  Arkansas  where  they 
found  feeding  and  fresh  water  conditions  suitable,  although 
they  were  subjected  to  greater  slaughter  because  of  their 
great  concentration  there.  The  drouth  demonstrated  more 
than  anything  else  the  value  of  preserving  our  natural  con- 
ditions so  that  all  forms  of  Louisiana  wild  life  will  thrive 
under  normal  conditions. 

It  was  also  learned  that  there  were  ways  and  means  of 
imitating  the  best  in  nature  where  otherwise  the  condi- 
tions would  be  adverse,  or  in  some  instances,  of  even  im- 
proving on  the  natural  conditions,  and  it  seems  that  the 
era  will  soon  come  where  constructive  conservation  meas- 
iii',-s  will  enable  us  to  build  up  certain  natural  resources  in 
an  abundance  even  for  beyond  that  produced  by  nature. 

Some  new  and  valuable  observations  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  alligator  were  obtained  and  this  is  to  be  pub- 
lishe;!  in  the  near  future. 

A  considerable  amount  of  educational  work  was  done 
amon^  tlie  scouts  and  among  various  schools.  Since  the 
iii;ui[iiratioii  of  a  Biueau  of  Education  in  the  department, 
t^iis  work  has  been  doiie  in  cooperation  with  that  division. 

Amon^  the  activities  recently  begun,  is  a  survey  of  the 
shi-imp  cannin^^  inikistiy  which  is  already  well  under  way. 

In  adtUtion  to  the  I'eports  and  papers  mentioned  herein, 
tlu-  writer  also  ])ubh*shetl  since  January  1,  1925,  three  in- 
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Main    reservoir   across    Indian   Creek,   State    Fish    Hatchery,   at    Beechwood,   near   Alexandria. 

dependent  papers  which  are  of  greater  or  lesser  signifi- 
cance to  tho3e  interested  in  conservation  work.  One  of 
these,  entitled  **A  Bionomical  Study  of  the  Mosquitoes  of 
New  Orleans  and  Southeastern  Louisiana,"  was  read  before 
the  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Mosquito  Extermination 
Association  which  met  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  Feb. 
5-7,  1925.  This  paper  was  prepared  and  read  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Health.  A  report 
of  an  experience  with  an  allij^ator  entitled  **01d  Fire  Eyes," 
contains  some  valual)le  scientific  data  and  was  published 
in  **Natural  History,"  the  journal  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  Historv,  Vol.  XXV.  No.  4,  1925.  Another  herpe- 
tological  paper  entitle:!  "A  Snake  Trajj^edy"  was  pul)lishe  I 
in  the  February  25th.  192()  issue  of  *'('opeia." 
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Report  of  the  Division  of  Furs  and  Sand, 
Gravel  and  Shells  Severance  Tax. 

A.  P.  Daspit,  Director  and  Auditor. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  realized  the  immense  proportions  of  the  fur 
industry,  which  is  larger  than  all  other  states  of  the  Union. 
Previous  to  that  time,  it  was  believed  from  casual  obser- 
vation of  the  picturesque  activities  of  the  trapper  in  the 
lowlands  of  Louisiana  that  the  fur  production  would 
bring  to  the  trapper  for  his  few  months*  work  a  comfor- 
table living,  according  to  his  standards,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  fur  industry  was  finally 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department,  and  it  was  real- 
ized that  here  was  an  extra  crop,  maturing  each  year  and 
providing  a  livelihood  to  the  dwellers  of  the  coastal  re- 
gions of  the  state  without  any  effort  on  his  part  and  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December  and  January  when  all  other 
activities  in  the  lowlands  are  dormant. 

In  1920,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  declaring 
the  wild  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  state  to  be  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  levying  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  each  pelt 
taken  by  the  trapper.  The  bill  charged  the  Department  of 
Conservation  with  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  resource,  but  provided  no  moneys  for  car- 
rying on  this  particular  part  of  the  state's  business. 

The  first  act,  Act  135  of  1920,  was  amended  by  Act  170 
of  1924  and  placed  the  following  valuation  on  the  different 
species  of  fur-bearing  animals. 

SEVERAXCK 
KIND  VALUATION  TAX  RATE 

Muskrat     $     .I2V2  Vic 

()j)ossmn      12i/>  Vic 

Kaccoon     2.50  5c 

Mink      2.50  5c 

Otter      12.50  25c 

Slkiiiik      50  Ic 

Civet   Cat    50  Ic 

Kincr-tail  Cat 50  Ic 

Wild   Cat    50  Ic 

Fox      50  Is 

Wolf      50  Ic 
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The  most  prolific  species  of  fur-bearing  animal  in  Lou- 
isiana is  the  muskrat,  ani  this  fur  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  among  the  wearers  of  furs.  Louisiana  has 
approximately  2,750,000  acres  of  marsh  lands  susceptible  to 
rat  culture,  comprising  portions  of  all  of  the  gulf  coast  par- 
ishes from  the  Mississippi  line  westward  to  Texas. 

There  are  probably  35,000  citizens  of  the  state  directly 
engaged  as  trappers,  buyers,  fur  graders,  and  dealers,  and 
approximately  110,000  individuals  depend  upon  the  indus- 
try. Five  years  ago  the  value  of  a  muskrat  pelt  was  about 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  but  has  steadily  advanced  with  tjie 
change  in  economic  conditions.  During  the  past  season, 
the  catch  was  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  previous 
seasons,  this  being  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  droughts 
and  prairie  fires  prevailing  during  the  summer  of  1924  and 
1925.  As  a  consequence,  the  price  of  furs  was  almost 
doubled  in  value,  muskrat  skins  bringing  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  apiece. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  law,  a  trapper  is  defined  to  be 
a  person  who  takes  the  animal  in  its  wild  state  and  re- 
moves the  skin  therefrom  for  sale.  Only  citizens  of  the 
state  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  taking  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals for  which  they  pay  $1.25.  A  buyer  of  hides  and  skins 
is  one  who  buys  direct  from  the  trapper  with  the  inten- 
tion of  selling  to  another  in  the  state  or  who  acts  as  the 
agent  for  another  in  the  state  in  such  purchase.  He  is  re- 
quired to  pay  $5.00  for  this  privilege.  A  dealer  in  hides 
and  skins  is  one  who  either  buys  from  a  trapper  and  ships 
or  exports  from  this  state  the  skins  and  hides  so  bought,  or 
buys  from  either  a  trapper  or  buyer  and  sells  such  skins 
and  hides  for  manufacturing  into  the  finished  product  in 
the  state.  Dealers  are  classified  as  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent, being  charged  $25  and  $50  respectively  for  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  and  selling  furs. 

Most  of  the  fur  taken  in  Louisiana  is  handled  through 
resident  dealers  located  in  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Mon- 
roe, Shreveport,  Lake  Charles  and  other  towns,  New  Or- 
leans being  the  largest  fur  center  in  the  state,  although 
some  furs  are  shipped  direct  from  the  trapper  to  non-resi- 
dent dealers  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York,  New 
York  being  the  destination  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our 
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liOuisiana  furs.  The  furs  are  finally  sold  at  auction  to 
those  who  convert  the  skins  into  the  finished  garment,  these 
auction  sales  being  held  about  four  times  a  year  in  the  large 
fur  centers. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  industries,  the  local 
fur  dealer  must  buy  at  the  retail  price  from  the  trappers, 
and  must  in  turn  sell  his  furs  at  wholesale  when  the  auction 
sales  are  held.  In  a  good  season,  that  is  when  furs  are 
popular,  the  dealer  gets  a  good  price,  but  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  wearers  of  furs  are  women  whose  tastes  are 
whimsical,  and  the  market  therefore  uncertain.  In  conse- 
quence the  fur  trade  is  largely  a  gamble^  and  the  dealer 
must  take  his  chances. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  trappers,  885  buyers, 
88  resident  dealers  and  26  non-resident  dealers  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state. 

A  statement  of  the  various  pelts  taken  during  the  sea- 
sons of  1924-1925  and  1925-1926  on  which  the  severance 
tax  required  by  Act  170  of  1924  was  collected,  as  well  as 
the  licenses  collected  from  trappers,  buyers  and  dealers,  is 
given  below : 

SEASON  1924-1925 

Muskrat   4,996,933  @  V^e  $12,492.33 

Raccoon     116,648®    5c  5,732.40 

Opossum      229,744  (5)  %c  574.36 

Mink     67,441  @    5c  3,372.05 

Skunk     10,741  @    Ic  107.41 

Otter     1,688  @  25c  442.00 

Wild  Cat 346  @    Ic  3.46 

Civet   Cat    1,061  @    le  10.61 

Fox 383  @    Ic  3.83 

Wolf     24@    Ic  .24 

Badger     5  @    Ic  .05 

5,425,014  $22,718.74 

Tax  paid  on  fur  pelts  not  specified  1,487.36 

Total  amount  collected    24,206.10 

Trappers   licenses    20,149  @  $  1.25  25,184.25 

Buyers  licenses    941  @      5.00  4,705.00 

Resident  Dealers   73  @    25.00  1,825.00 

Non-Resident  dealers    29  @    50.00  1,450.00 

Total      $57,370.35 
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Whereas  the  muskrat  production  for  1924-1925  showed 
in  round  figures  5,000,000  pelts  on  which  the  severance  tax 
was  collected,  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  at  least  1,000.- 
000  pelts  escaped  taxation  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
administration  took  charge  the  1st  of  November,  1924,  just 
fifteen  days  before  the  trapping  season  opened.  The  em- 
ployees were  new  and  inexperienced,  the  patrol  boats  were 
in  bad  condition  and  enforcement  had  never  been  properly 
applied.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  fur  "bootleggers"  to 
avoid  paying  tax. 

This  was  not  the  case,  however,  during  the  season  1925- 
1926.  In  the  meantime,  the  Fur  Division  had  been  estab- 
lished and  proper  enforcement  and  regulation  had  been  put 
into  effect.  All  dealers  had  been  furnished  proper  forms, 
with  affidavits  attached,  to  make  their  returns  to  the  of- 
fice. The  express  offices,  post  offices,  steamship  lines  had 
been  properly  warned  against  acceptance  of  any  fur  ship- 
ments out  of  the  state  without  the  proper  tags.  I  might 
state  also  that  a  more  harmonious  and  cooperative  feeling 
had  been  established  between  the  department  and  the 
dealers. 

Whereas  the  fur  production  for  1925-1926  on  muskrat 
is  only  about  55%  of  the  previous  year,  this  is  largely  due 
to  various  reasons,  First,  the  six  months  drouth  during 
the  year  1924  had  materially  decreased  the  plant  food  and 
increased  the  prairie  fires  which  swept  the  marshes  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Texas  line.  Second,  the  high  price 
of  pelts  had  stimulated  the  trapping  to  such  an  extent  tHat 
trappers  had  more  or  less  disregarded  the  laws  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  pelts.  Third,  the  two-jaw  trap  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Humane  Society  is  a  killer  trap  and  there  was 
no  chance  for  the  smaller  kits  to  "twist  off,"  so  to  speak, 
and  return  to  the  marshes.  Fourth,  last  but  not  least  and 
probably  the  greatest  menace  to  the  fur  industry  of  Lou- 
isiana is  the  land  lessor  who  leases  about  one-third  the 
usual  trapping  lands  that  a  trapper  is  accustomed  to  trap- 
ping and  the  trapper  usually  cleans  the  area. 
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SEASON   1925-1926 

Muskrat    3,299,650  (a  V4C  $  8,249.12 

Opossum    180,797  (a  V4C  451.91) 

Raccoon    117,239  (a    5c  5,861.95 

Mink     46,864  (a     5c  2,343.2i) 

Otter     1,846  (a)  25c  461.50 

Skunk     :....      21,814  (a    Ic  218.14 

Civet  Cat 6,319  (a    Ic  63.19 

Ring  Tail  Cat 8@    Ic  .08 

Wild  Cat  437  @    Ic  4.37 

Fox     543  (a)    Ic  5.43 

Wolf  19  @    Ic  .}9 

3,675,536  $17,659.16 

Trappers  Licenses  ....16,422(5)$  1.25  20,527.5;) 

Fur  Buvers  Licenses..      885  (^      5.00  4,425.00 

Res.  Dealers  Licenses..  83  @  25.00  2,075.00 
Xon-R€sident      Dealers 

Licenses     26  @    50.00  1.300.00 

$28,327.50 

Total $45^986^ 

When  the  present  administration  took  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  this  department  on  the  Ist  day  of  November, 
1924,  it  found  that  the  department  had  been  in  litigatton 
with  a  number  of  fur  dealers  for  several  years.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  decided  with 
the  department  and  pajmients  were  made  by  the  followinjr 
dealers : 

Jan.  10,  1925  Rosenthal  Brown  Fur  Co...$  1,191.50 

Apr.  3,  1925     Becker  Bros 72.08 

Apr.  3,  1925     Becker  Bros 9,497.38 

Apr.  3,  1925     Steinberg  &  Co 316.11 

Apr.  3,  1925    Jos.  E.  :\Iares  &  Co 7,053.93 

Apr.  3,  1925  Standard  Hide  &  Fur  Co.. .        848.21 

Apr.  3,  1925     Lacoste  Fur  Co 15,766.37 

Apr.  3,  1925  David   Bock   Fur  Co.......        270.79 

Apr.  3,  1925    Lion  Fur  Co 631.25 

Apr.  3,  1925  Eastern   Raw  Fur  Mfg.  Co.        261.88 

Apr.  3,  1925  Wm.  E.  Voelkel  &  Son  ....   14,533.44 

Apr.  3,  1925     J.  F.  Landry  &  Co 1,250.95 

Apr.  3,1925     David   Fur   Co 121.02 

Apr.  3,  1925     Cadiz  Fur  Co 102.78 

Apr.  3,  1925     Hy.  P.  Miramdona 1,980.78 

Apr.  3,  1925     Jno.  A.  Veasey  &  Co 1,918.46 

Apr.  3,  1925     Steinberg  &  Co 3,612.34 

Apr.  3,  1925     Steinberg  &  Co 2,356.00 

Apr.  8,  1925  La.  Import  &  Export  Co..              55.20 

$61,840.47 
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Fur  Take  on  Wild  Life  Refuges 

The  take  of  muskrats,  raccoons,  and  mink  on  the  state 
wild  life  refuges,  as  reported  to  this  department  by  E.  A. 
Mcllhenny,  of  Avery  Island,  who  handled  such  matters  for 
a  number  of  years,  for  the  past  two  seasons,  is  as  follows : 

1923-24  1924-25 

Muskrats      336,536     184,546 

Raccoon  920         1,121 

:\Iink     1,056         1,523 

No  figures  were  furnished  this  department  as  to  the 
number  of  animals  taken  on  the  State  Wild  Life  Refuge 
and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  fur-bearers  trapped  on 
the  Rockefeller  Wild  Life  Refuge  was  furnished  the  de- 
partment by  Jones  Brothers,  of  Grand  Chenier,  who  held 
sub-leases  from  Mcllhenny.  The  two  seasons  estimate  fol- 
lows: 

1923-24    1924-25 

Muskrats      200,000      21,000 

The  department  trapped  these  refuges  during  the  sea- 
son 1925-1926.  H.  S.  Sealy  was  appointed  supervising 
agent. 

Marsh  Island  was  divided  into  13  sectors  and  assigned 
to  trappers  who  trapped  on  a  basis  of  65 9;  for  themselves 
and  35%  for  the  department. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  was  divided  into  two  sectors, 
one  sector  being  known  as  the  "Cameron  end  of  Rockefeller 
Foundation,"  and  the  other  as  the  "Vermilion  end  of  Rocke- 
feller Foundation."  The  trappers  on  Marsh  Island  were 
a3  follows: 

Sector  1  &  2  L.  S.  Brown,  E.  Comeaux. 

Sector     3  Henry  Delearnbre,  St.  Marc  Dore. 

Sector     4  Lawrence  (lilmore,  Clay  Chadwick. 

Sector     5  Aurelie  Falgout. 

Sector     6  Wiltz  ^lijrncs,  G.  Thibodeaux,  E.  Visitor. 

Sector  7  Victor  Bussy,  V.  Thibodeaux,  Le Blanc,  Del- 
cainbre,  Steen,  Bronssard,  LeBlanc,  Mitchell, 
T.  Richard,  Ilulin,  D.  LeBlanc,  J.  LeBlanc, 
]j.  Ilebert,  ^l.  LeBlanc,  AV.  Dartez. 

Sector  8  D.  Pronieanx,  R.  Harrinjrton,  C.  Promeanx, 
Xunez,  licBlan^'. 
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Sector    9  Joe  LeBlanc,  S.  Segura,  John  LeBlanc,  R. 

LeBlanc,  George  Schubert,   E.  Saiinier,  0. 

Bourque,   Chatagnier,    LeBlanc. 
Sector  10  Mallet. 
Sector  11  M.  LeBlanc. 
Sector  12  Lawles  Theriot,  R.  Hebert,  C.  LeBlanc,  R. 

S.  Broussard. 
Sector  13  Willie  Delcambre. 

Cameron  End  of  Rockefeller  Foundation:  0.  Theriot, 
H.  Sturlese,  G.  Montie,  A.  Conner,  P.  Bertrand,  M. 
Theriot,  P.  Miller,  Philogene  Miller,  J.  Logue,  D.  Mil- 
ler, S.  Broussard. 

Vermilion  End  of  Rockefeller  Foundation:  E.  Brous- 
sard, F.  Fanchet,  F.  Serore,  L.  Serore,  M.  Hebert. 

The  total  catch  on  Marsh  Island  for  the  season  1925- 
1926  was  as  follows : 

Muskrats    48,376 

Raccoons     381 

Mink     499 

Wild  Life  Refuge :  Muskrats      234 

Raccoon     6 

Mink     2 

Rockefeller :  Muskrats     367 

Raccoons     196 

Mink      159 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  seasons  1923-24,  1924- 
25  and  1925-26  will  show  that  the  refuges  are  rapidly  being 
trapped  out  and  all  noxious  animals  are  being  removed. 

SAND,  GRAVEL  AND  SHELLS 

There  are  twelve  plants  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  lifting 
sand,  gravel  and  shells  from  the  water  bottoms.  They  are 
located  principally  in  New  Orleans,  Morgan  City,  Lake 
Charles,  Shreveport,  Monroe,  Minden,  and  Prophet's  Is- 
land. 

The  total  amount  of  resources  lifted  from  the  water  bot- 
toms follows : 

From  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1924  to  July  1,  1925: 

Sand     436,571  Cubic  Yards 

Gravel      231,321  Cubic  Yards 

Shells     704,705  Cubic  Yards 
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The  revenues  derived  from  this  resource  are  as  follows : 

Sand     $  6,548.56 

Gravel    9,252.84 

Oyster  Shells   22,100.00 

Clam  Shells    8,960.00 

$46,861.40 

The  royalty  on  sand,  gravel  and  shells,  as  fixed  by  regu- 
lation adopted  January  20,  1913,  under  authority  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Act  127  of  1912  and  Act  258  of  1910  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Screened  Sand IV^c  per  Cu.  Yd. 

Screened  Gravel  . .  5c  per  Cu.  Yd. 
Unscreened  Gravel  3%c  per  Cu.  Yd. 
Clam  Shells    4c  per  Cu.  Yd. 

r  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10c  per  cu.  yd. 
Oyster  Shells   ....  <   (as  prescribed  by  contracts  made 

^  by  this  department.) 

There  are  three  large  users  of  oyster  shells  removing 
same  from  the  water  bottoms  of  Southwest  Louisiana,  to- 
wit:  W.  D.  Haden,  domiciled  at  Galveston,  Texas,  lifting 
shells  from  Lake  Sabine ;  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  at  Ber- 
wick, and  the  Gulf  Crushing  Co.,  at  Morgan  City,  La.  The 
latter  two  corporations  are  operating  in  connection  with 
the  shipment  of  shells  for  ballast  and  are  operating  a  shell 
crushing  plant  converting  oyster  shells  into  chicken  feed. 
About  42%  of  the  entire  resource  is  converted  into  chicken 
feed  and  about  58%  is  loaded  on  the  Southern  Pacific  cars 
and  used  for  ballast.  These  two  plants  consume  approxi- 
mately 15,000  Cu.  Yds.  each  per  month. 

When  the  present  administration  came  into  office,  we 
found  that  the  royalty  on  sand,  gravel,  and  shells,  in  some 
instances,  had  not  been  collected  for  four  or  five  years. 
The  auditors  set  about  in  the  collection  of  this  tax  with  the 
following  results.  It  might  be  noted  that  notwithstanding 
that  fact  that  the  department  pays  all  expenses  in  the 
collection  of  this  tax,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  state  and  the  department  is  not  the  beneficiary  of 
one  cent. 
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Plant    of    tho    Gulf    Shell    Company    at    Morgan    City    whera    oyster    shells    are    crushed 
converted  into  chicken  food  and  other  similar  uses. 


Feb.  19,  1925 
Feb.  20,  1925 
Mar.  2:i,  1925 
Mar.  23,  1925 
Apr.  21,  1925 
Apr.  80,  1925 
May  25,  1925 
May  28,  1925 
June  15,  1925 
Julv     1,  1925 


^lorgan  and  Bird 

J.  W.  Thompson 

J.   W.  Thompson 

Seaboards  Products  Corp 

J.  W.  Thompson 

SealK)ard  Products  Corp 

J.  W.  Thompson 

La.  Ry.  and  Nav.  Co..  . . 

^leriwether  Supply  Co. 
Acme  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

Morj^an  and  Bird   .... 

J.  W.  Thompson 

DeLatte  and  Lagranjre 


1,812.9^ 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

7,500.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 

546.91 

140.14 

873.22 

1,217.27 

1,000.00 

725.75 

$20,816.23 
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Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 

Bessie  W.  Sanders,  Director. 

Realizing  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  large  majority  of 
our  citizens  upon  the  subject  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Louisiana  and  the  laws  necessary  for  their  perpetuation, 
Commissioner  Irion  inaugurated  in  December,  1925,  a  Bu- 
reau of  Education  to  carry  on  and  expand  this  phase  of 
conservation  work,  which  heretofore  had  not  been  organ- 
ized and  coordinated.  This  bureau  is  devoted  entirely  to 
telling  the  public,  especially  school  children,  what  these 
natural  resources  are,  their  value  to  the  state  and  how  they 
should  be  protected.  Especially  is  an  effort  being  made  by 
means  of  educational  campaigns  to  see  that  the  children 
of  Louisiana  grow  up  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  knowl- 
edge and  the  idea  that  these  resources  are  their  own  and 
are  to  be  safeguarded  just  as  much  as  their  other  property. 
Incidentally,  much  misinformation  and  superstition  regard- 
ing our  beneficial  wild  creatures  we  hope  will  be  corrected 
through  our  educational  activities. 

Available  literature  has  been  sent  to  all  applicants  as 
far  as  possible,  and  other  material  is  being  prepared  for 
early  distribution.  Articles  on  conservation  and  wild  life 
are  constantly  sent  to  all  Louisiana  newspapers.  Since 
January  1,  1926,  lectures  with  stereopticon  views  of  our 
natural  resources  in  their  relation  to  conservation  have 
been  given  in  twelve  schools  and  before  three  clubs  by  the 
director  of  this  bureau,  the  attendance  totalling  about  5,000 
persons.  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  biologist,  has  given  ten  lectures 
before  4,000  persons;  Stanley  C.  Arthur,  director  of  the 
division  of  wild  life,  six  lectures  before  1,300;  E.  S.  Hop- 
kins, of  the  division  of  wild  life,  two  lectures  before  800 ; 
C.  P.  McEnery  of  the  division  of  wild  life,  one  lecture  be- 
fore 418 ;  and  W.  S.  Holland,  assistant  director  of  the  divis- 
ion of  enforcement,  one  lecture  before  300  persons. 

To  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  our  wild  life, 
and  to  give  information  regarding  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  respecting  the  close  season,  which  corresponds  to 
the  breeding  seasons  of  our  birds  and  animals,  a  "Wild  Life 
Day"  was  observed  on  March  12, 1926,  in  all  schools,  public, 
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private  and  parochial,  study  clubs  and  young  folks  clubs  of 
the  state.  These  programs  consisted  of  songs,  poems,  read- 
ings, enumeration  of  a  number  of  wild  life  points  and  a 
test  on  the  animals,  birds  and  fish  of  Louisiana. 

This  program  was  prepared  by  the  director  of  this  bu- 
reau and  went  out  with  the  endorsement  of  Governor  Fuqua 
and  Superintendent  of  Education  Harris,  and  an  appeal 
from  Dr.  V.  K.  Irion  as  Conservation  Commissioner  to  all 
law-abiding  citizens  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  work.  The 
press  ran  wild  life  articles  on  that  day.  Speakers  were 
sent  out  from  the  Department  to  as  many  schools  as  pos- 
sible, making  talks  morning  and  evening.  A  wild  life  talk 
by  the  director  of  the  bureau  was  made  over  radio  station 
WSMB  so  that  the  whole  North  American  continent  might 
know  of  the  wonderful  wild  life  resources  of  Louisiana.  A 
program  was  prepared  by  this  bureau  in  cooperation  with 
Louisiana  State  University  Extension  work  and  conserva- 
tion was  the  study  in  all  the  rural  community  sections  of 
Louisiana  during  the  month  of  March. 

Many  other  educational  activities  have  been  carried  on 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  educational  exhibits  of 
our  wild  life  and  other  natural  resources.  Some  of  these 
will  be  portable  and  are  to  be  taken  to  boy  and  girl  scout 
camps,  schools,  fairs,  etc.,  throughout  the  state.  A  conser- 
vation hall  is  planned  in  which  Louisiana  natural  resources 
will  be  shown  in  their  relation  to  conservation  problems. 
Motion  pictures  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  schools  and 
before  visiting  conventions  and  the  general  public. 

This  bureau  of  information  has  been  established  by  the 
Department  and  anyone  seeking  specific  information  on 
any  of  our  natural  resources  will  have  the  facts  and  figures 
])laced  at  his  disposal  without  the  loss  of  any  time. 
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Report  on  Patrol  Fleet 

Emile  R.  Senac,  Inspector  and  Port  Captain. 

Louisiana  has  more  navigable  waterways  than  any  state 
of  the  Union,  and  to  adequately  patrol  these  waters  and 
enforce  the  conservation  laws  the  department  maintains  a 
fleet  of  motor  boats. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  parishes,  it  is  im- 
possible to  properly  enforce  the  law  in  this  state  without 
some  kind  of  water  craft,  and  at  this  time  the  department 
is  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  necessary  new  equipment 
and  fast  modern  boats  to  apprehend  a  certain  class  of  vio- 
lators. 

Our  present  patrol  fleet,  consisting  of  the  following 
vessels,  has  been  improved  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency ; 
but  we  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  number  of  fast,  two-men 
patrol  boats. 

Vessels.  Improvements  and  Recommendations. 

^ ^ Louisiana' ^ — Two  new  37-h.p.  engines  and  an  electric  light 
plant  have  been  installed,  the  hull  and  cabin  overhauled, 
and  equipment  renewed. 

'^Falcon,'*  formerly  '^FeroV — A  new  75-115-h.p.  engine,  elec- 
tric light  plant  and  a  new  tank  of  greater  capacity  have 
been  installed,  cabin  overhauled  and  new  equipment  fur- 
nished. 

'^Opelousas*' — New  tanks  and  a  50-75-h.p.  engine  have  been 
installed.    The  hull  and  cabin  have  been  overhauled. 

^'Branf — This  vessel  has  practically  b(^en  rebuilt  and  a  new 
23-28-h.p.  engine  placed  tlierein. 

**Coof — R<»built  and  a  new  7-h.p.  engine  installed. 

"Widgeon'^ — This  v(»s.sel  was  completely  destroyed  by  tire.  It 
was,  ho\v«'V(*r,  covered  by  insurance,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  a  boat  be  ])iiilt  to  replace  lier. 

**Ea<jle'' — In  iirst-elass  con<lition  and  reii<|ering  good  and  con- 
stant service.     The  ciiLiiiie  lias  hern  tlioroiigldy  overhauled. 

'^  Russell  So  (/(''  -This  houseboat  lias  breu  i-.-built  and  new  e(piip- 
ment  provided. 

** /<'r/ui/>oi/'"— The  l)«'paf1]iieut  pur;*liased  this  vessel  at  an 
exceptioiuilly  low  ii'jiirr.  and,  beiuo-  ju-actically  new,  there 
were  oidy  somt*  eharejes  in  ai'rau'j'enicul  r<'<]uirrd  to  make 
her  an   ideal   ci-aft    I'or   our  use. 
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*^ Pintail*^ — A  ver\'  old  boat.  It  is  recommended  that  her  en- 
gine and  equipment  be  removed  and  a  new  hull  constructed 
that  these  may  be  installed  therein. 

*' Royal  Tern'* — Formerly  an  old  schooner  which  we  converted 
into  a  patrol  boat.  Being  an  inefficient  craft,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  she  be  sold  and  another  boat  built  in  her 
stead. 

**Dos  Oris*' — Practically  worthless,  and  should  be  sold. 

''Tarpon*' — The  engines  in  this  craft  have  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  are  in  good  condition. 

** Snipe** — In  first-class  order,  and  used  in  guarding  Marsh 
Island. 

''Alert'* — Purchased  to  patrol  Marsh  Island  and  other  pre- 
serves; she  is  in  good  order. 

Four  skiffs  were  purchased :  two  have  5  h.  p.  Lockwood 
inboariJ  motors  and  two,  outboard  motors. 

Wharf  and  Work-Room. 

The  department  has  a  250-foot  wharf  located  on  the 
New  Basin  Canal  which  was  rebuilt,  work-room  repaired, 
and  electric  lights,  telephone,  and  water  supply  installed. 
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